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PREFACE. 


[THE present volume has grown to a bulk which 

was certainly unexpected, and which I fear 
may be inconvenient, But the Athenian invasion 
could not be cut short, and it seemed better to 
couple it and the Carthaginian invasion together. 
The two fill up the space between Sicily as I painted 
it in the last chapter of my second volume, Sicily 
free and independent but of no prominent account 
beyond its own borders, and Sicily, as we shall 
see it in the next volume, free no longer, but 
the seat of the greatest power in the European 
world. 

In dealing with the Athenian invasion, I have 
come more nearly within the range of ordinary 
Greek scholarship than I have anywhere been called 
on to do before, save when I had to deal with the 
Sicilian odes of Pindar. I have been dealing with 
a period better known than any other period of 
Sicilian history; I might almost say better known 
than any other period of Greek history, The sixth 
and seventh books of Thucydides, forming, one might 
say, an epic by themselves, seem not unreasonably 
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to have drawn to themselves greater attention even 
than other parts of his History. My feelings towards 
the greatest of historical teachers will be seen in 
every page. But they have never led me to forget 
that Syracuse had her contemporary historian as 
well as Athens, or to neglect the valuable traces 
of him which are to be found in the writings of 
later writers who had his works open before them. 
And it is the most satisfactory thing of all to find 
that between the story told by Thucydides and the 
story told by Philistos there was no serious dis- 
agreement. And it is not only to the great master 
himself, but to his expounders in later times, that 
my feclings of thankfulness aro due. I have had 
the advantage of building on the foundation of 
Thirlwall, Arnold, Grote, and Holm. And yet I 
believe I may say with perfect truth that a diligent 
comparison of the site and the record, sometimes 
alone, sometimes with instructive companions, has 
enabled me to bring to light some facts, some views 
of facts, which have not been thought of by earlier 
scholars, 

This branch of my work has brought me, in a 
degree in which I have not been brought before and 
in which I am not likely to be brought again, within 
the range of what is called textual criticism. To one 
who has hitherto had little to do with the criticism of 
words, except so far as it is needful for criticism of 
facts, the results are sometimes astonishing. Verbal 
scholars, like Eastern scholars, seem to have laws of 
evidence different from those which are followed in 
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judging of the facts of history. According to these 
last rules, in those matters where we have to go 
by written records, the text of those records is our 
evidence, evidence with which we have no right to 
tamper. Through the whole of this present inquiry 
I have been struck at every step by the way in 
which certain scholars, whenever they cannot under- 
stand a passage in Thucydides, at once rush off to put 
something of their own in its stead. Thucydides’ 
own style is confessedly hard. That is to say, it 
is hard to construe; for the meaning is often per- 
fectly plain when the construing is hardest, and 
some passages which are hard to construe in the 
library are easy enough on the top of Epipolai. 
And Thucydides’ style being hard, his text was 
yet more likely to be corrupted by transcribers than 
the text of other writers. We often feel morally 
certain that the text is corrupt; once or twice, by 
help of quotations in ancient writers, we can prove 
it to be corrupt. But, save in this last kind of 
case, the text, as we have it, is our evidence. We 
must deal with our witness as we find him. We 
must take his statement for what it is worth; 
we must not put some other statement instead of it. 
We must construe his words, if we can; if we can- 
not construe them, we must honestly say that we 
cannot. We must in no case put our own words 
into the mouth of our witness, and make him say 
something that he does not say. We must not be 
ashamed to practise the greatest lesson of all lessons, 
to dare to confess that there are things which we 
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do not know. For instance I do not profess to 
know what Thucydides wrote or what he meant, 
where, in the Letter of Nikias (vii. 13. 2), our pre- 
sent text gives us én’ avropodias mpoddoe. Giller, 
Arnold, Grote, all made praiseworthy attempts to 
construe the words; but their attempts have not 
pleased everybody. In the very first page of 
Miiller-Stribing’s Thukydideische Forschungen there 
is a long list of guesses which ingenious men have 
wished to put instead of the words of the witness. 
One says it should be abrovowias; and abrovopias 
and adropodias might certainly be confounded. Only 
it is not clear that atrovoyias would make any better 
sense than abropodlas. But then others suggest 
thoxonias, others ovrohoyias or Aohoyias. Between 
these last two the choice is easy. Random foraging 
of this kind is far more likely to bring in stones 
than bread. 

At the same time, while the historian must set 
his face against conjectural emendation, he will not 
forget that there are emendations which are not 
conjectural. It is not conjectural emendation when 
the editor of an imperfect inscription fills up its 
blanks with the formal words which his experience 
teaches him must have stood there. And in the 
texts of written books there are cases where mean- 
ing and paleography so happily play into one an- 
other's hands that an emendation carries full con- 
viction with it. Such a case is when Mr. Bywater, 
for the meaningless xap3iq xal xowf of the now 
*AOnvaiwy Mohirefa (0. 40), substituted xai i8iq Kat 
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xowf (KAIIAIAI for KAPAIAI). Such emendation 
as this is not conjecture at all; it is the keen in- 
stinct of the true expert seeing his way straight 
to the right thing. 

After all, it is very wonderful how little the 
whole process of text-tinkering affects the facts of 
history. In this volume there is one case only in 
which a question of the reading at all touches the 
narrative. And this is not in Thucydides, but in 
Plutarch. It is the question about the reading 
KedevoPevtas or KaradevoSévras in the 28th chapter 
of the Life of Nikias, of which I have more to say 
in Appendix XXIII. 

I have now again to go through the pleasant 
work of thanking those who have helped me. To 
Mr. Arthur Evans my obligations are as deep as 
ever for the benefit of his companionship by the 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros, as well as for constant 
guidance on every numismatic point. But in the 
actual siege of Syracuse my first debt is to Mr. 
Goodwin, I spoke in my former preface of the gain 
which I had drawn from inquiries which he and 
I carried out together on Achradina and Epipolai. 
Deeply have they profited me in this volume, as also 
have other inquiries by the gorge of the Akragantine 
Hypsas and the Bridge of the Dead. And I have 
now above all to thank him for the never-to-be- 
forgotten kindness of looking over all the proofs of 
this volume, and for the precious suggestions which 
he has made to me on endless points, Mr. Goodwin 
and I naturally approach the narrative of Thucy- 
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dides from somewhat different sides. And it is the 
greatest satisfaction to me to find his skilled textual 
scholarship coming on all important points to the 
same conclusions which I reach by a slightly dif- 
ferent path. Through the whole story, on every 
question of moment, I find myself supported by 
his sound judgement and the sound judgement of 
Holm against the endless vagaries of rash guessers 
and incompetent interpreters. Holm too I have to 
thank in a more personal way, Professor Beloch 
also, and Dr. Lupus of Strassburg, for the kindly 
and appreciative notices in which they have intro- 
duced my former volumes to continental scholars. 
Mr. Hicks too has been as kind and helpful as ever 
in all matters bearing on inscriptions; and in the 
boundless knowledge of Mr. Boase and Mr. Watson 
of Brasenose I have found Quellen, the path to 
which is not hard to seek, and which, unlike so 
many of the streams of Sicily, are never dry. 


OxrorD: 
February 16, 1892. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


p. 5:1 5 from bottom, dele had” 

. 16, note 4, for “434” read “424 

p- 26, note 3. The paper of G. M. Col "La Prima Spedizione 
Ateniese in Sicilia” is printed in the “ Archivio Storico Siciliano, 
Series, Vear XII p. 65 (Palermo, 1887). 

30, note 2, for “islet ” read 

pe4ty note 1, for MeooG rend Meooyep. 

p. 53, 1 14, for largest” read “laxest.” 

9, note 1, yeyvo{ucéa seems the truer reading in the passage from Thucy- 
ides, Lut in any case the construing is hard and the sence fairly clear, 

P- 59, note 3, for of read ot, 

p. 63,1. x0 from bottom, and note 3. Perhaps this paseage of Thucydides 
shows that “Morgautina” is s betier form than ‘ Morgantia” (see vol. i. p. 
154): bat both are in use, and Ines that I have ured both, 

P- 83, 1.9, for “Castellainare” read “ Castellainmare.” 

p. 84,113. On the internal state of Carthage just now, and the en 
heer inaction, see more below, p- 447. 

P. of, 1.8 from bottom, for “ brovght forth in the Athenian assembly” read 
“hail brought with then,” 

P- 93,1 14 On the order of the names of the generals, see below, p. 614. 

D- 985 note 1, for movrtuow rend xardoveer, 

p- 104, L 7 from bottom. Ido not know how I came to miss the passage in 
Aristophanes (Lysiat, 287 et seq.) where this Démostrates is spoken of, as it 
was referred to both by Thirlwall (iii. 360) and Holm (ii, 408). The passage 
in rather long to quote; but, from it and the echolia omit, it looks as if the 
Adonia had coincided, not with the sailing of the fleet, but with the assembly 
in which Nikisa and Démostratus spoke. Holm says that thereference may be 
‘to some later specch of Démostratos, but that would hardly mend matiers. And 
the assembly in which Dimostratos gave counsel wAciv ds EieAay and dwAiras 
saraAdyur Zaxvrdian is aurely either this one or ono earlier. Thirlwall accepts 
the passage as showing Plutarch’a account to be mistaken, and he remarks that 
the counsel about the Zakynthian heavy-armed “ would have suggested a very 
Aitferent notion of the tenor of the decree from that which we gain from 
‘Thucydides and Plutarch.” Ido not quite see this. ‘The special mention of 
Zakynthos among all the places from which allies were to be brought together 
most likely refers to something which we do not know about, and the schotiast 
does not seem to have known any better. Zakynthos was an ally of Athe 
and on the road to Sicily; it might easily come in in some way or ether, and 
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xxxii ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


must remember the zeal shown by the Zakynthians on behalf of Korkyra 
in Thue. i. 47. 2. 

P. 105, 1.14. ‘The higher criticiem has found out that this picture of the 
map-making comes from the irony of the Sikeliot Timaios. Seo below, p. 639 
Tt reads to me much more like s genuine picture, though I do not profess to 
know where Plutarch found it. 

P- 106, 1.9. On this hill Sikelia Holm (fi, 407) refers to two articles by 
himself and E. Curtius, which I have not seen. Curtius seems to have held 
that the Attic Sikelia was so called as being a rpuoxehits Adgor. ‘This would 
rem to imply that it did not get the name till the Triguetra had become 
the badge of Sicily, that is, not till after the time of Agathoklés, If so, cur 
oracle cannot be genuine. Holm, with more reason, refers to the strange 
story in Pansanias (i, 28. 3) according to which the builders of the wall of the 
Athenian akropolis were ZweAof, where the word seems equivalent to MeAao7ol. 
‘There is really no more necessity to think that an Attic ZuxeAla was directly 
called after our island than to think that Holland in Britain was called after 
‘Holland in the Netherlands. 

P- 116, note, Perhaps T should not have said “sponge.” ‘The word is not 

Aristophanés ; but the general idea is the same. 

p. 120, note 2. I am not sure whether I knew that I was starting a new 
interpretation. Mr. Goodwin was at first inclined to accept it as suc 
Prefers to take the words as meaning that the question will be, not one of 
fighting in Sicily, but of getting to Sicily. In either case the advice of 
Hermokratés is the same. 

p. 131, 1.10, A Korkyraian contingent joined the second expedition under 
Demosthenés and Eurymedon (tee p. 304 and Thue. vii 3), which 
vill account for the presence of Korkyraians later on. Still it is strange if 
none joined the first expedition. (Cf. p. 169, note 2.) 

p. 13a, Lt. Mr. Goodwin infers from their going in a Iemayands, and from 
the distinct statement in vi. 93. 4 and 98. 1, that the second set of Athenian 
orvemen did not bring horves with them, that this first set did. Yet it was 
long way to take thems it was different from the horses in the Bayeox 
‘Tapestry, which were to be out only one night, and to be used the moment 
they landed, 

Pp: 135, 1,6 from bottom, for “south-western” read “ south-eastern.” 

P- 149, mote, On the meaning of dpyvpd Mr. Goodwin writes: “ Until 
I began to write this I did not understand how Grote got his ides of ‘silver- 
Hilt.” But Tce now (by help of the Lexicon) that im Hut, ix, 82 we bare 
sXivas xpuaias na dpypéas in the Pervian camp, whera one would not expect 
solid metal. But here Hat. refers to furniture which he had just spoken of as 
raragneviy xpiow Te ral dpyipy Karecxevaaydrny, which I should take to 
mean ornamented with gilding and silvering. In ix. 8 he had just called the 
tame things edivas imyptoovs wal leapyipous. Still, I now see that. Grote had 
much better authority than I supposed for doubting whether dpyvpa in Th. vi. 
46 must mean ‘silver? ; but I cannot sco now how he came to silver-gilt 
nnther than to ‘silver-plated.’ 

‘Perhaps Thirlwall (ji. 382) is right in understanding the words to mean: 
“as they were of silver, their value was not #o great as the splendour of the 
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display.” That is, a fow gold vessels, though really of greater value, would 
be less striking than a great stock of silver. 

p.146,1. 1, This is most likely one of thore cases in which w thing which 
by some odd chance happened once comes to be spoken of as something 
habitual. One is reminded of the stories about Duke Robert of Normandy 
constantly Iying in bed for want of olothes. Moat Jikely Lamachos suked once 
and Robert lay in bed once. 

P- 153, 1.9. ‘The passage of Thucydides here quoted mast be compared with 
that (vi. 88. 2) quoted in p.194, note 4. Two different kinds of relation between 
Kamarina and Athens are astumed in the two places. In the first Kamarina 
in held to be at peace with Athens, and no more, She is to receive a singl 
Athenian ship and no more. Seo pp. 25, 65. In the second, Kamarina is 
surumed to be an ally of Athens porplexed as to her dutioe as being an ally of 
Syracuse at the sine time, She bad already acted as an ally of Syracuse, 
though not = zeslous ally. See pp. 164, 170, 183. But at the mission of 
Evphémos the Athenians (sce p. 184) call on Kamarina to abide by or fall 
back on the earlier obligations of the allisnoo made with Lachés, Yot 
‘Thucydides does not mention any dealings of Lachés with Kamarins; Kama- 
rina js an ally of Leontinoi (Thue. iii, 86. 2, and p. 26), and therefore an ally 
of Athens, Such a relation might be supposed to be set aside by the Peace of 
Gela, Yet the Kamarinsians in Thue. vi, 88. 2 acknowledge some alliance 
with Athens, and it can hardly be any cther. One may suspect that, like 
anen who owed sllegiance to more than one lord, parties in Kamarina, as 
they caine to the front, played somewhat fast and loose with obligations 
which might be apoken of as contradictory. 

P. 195, note 2, of woAAol asems now to be the received reading. It seems 
to be only conjectural ; but it is better than most guesses. 

pp. 202, side-note, for “ Mothekes ” read “ Mothakes.” 

P. 220, 1. 18, On the Hérakleion see more in pp. 343, 669. 

P- 351, 1. 6, for “part” read point.” 

Pp. 267, note 4. It is now ssid that the paper-plant is native in Sicily and 
was not the gift of any Ptolemy. I cannot judge of such questions, 

P. 300, side-note, for “ unquiet” read “unjust.” 

B. 311, sidenote, Whether “Angust” is right depends on the question 
started by Mr. Goodwin in p. 721. 

Pp. 318, 1. 9 from bottom, for “his” read “its.” 

P- 324, note 3. On the place of Thueydides here quoted, see F. A. Junghahn, 
*« Stedien m Thukydides,” Nene Folge (Berlin, 1886, p. 54), where he defends 
it against text-patchers who want to strike out this and that, 

P- 239. We must further remember the Lacedsemonian envoys in Thue. vii. 
24. 9. It is of course possible thst they may not have been full Spartan 
citizens, 

P. 40. On the date, sce p. 720. Thia is the point of the reckoning there 
snade at which I fool lonst comfortable, Still it makes things olearor to hava 
some kalendar, and even the earlier days cannot be very far wrong, while the 
later, if they be wrong at all, must be wrong in a body. 

P. 343, note 1. Cr. the description in Thue. i. 49. 2. 

P- 344, note 2. See the pamphlet of Junghahn already quoted, p. 50. 

‘VoL, 111, e 
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p- 350, 1.6 from bottom. Did a Greek ship ever atrietly “go to the bottom"? 
DiodOros (xili. 16) says, vais ...... a8 ravBpos bm) ris Cadérrps Kare wivero; 
but see Arnold’s note on Thue. i, 50. 1. 

p. 359, note x. We must remember that Hermokratés, though not general, 
seems to have held « subordinate command, See p. 310. 

p. 365, note 1, for“ Cavallaro” read “ Cavallari,” 

p. 369, note 5. See Junghabn, p. 59. 

P. 373, note 1. Seo also p. 399. 

p. 378, 1.8 from bottom, ‘This must be taken with the limitations iu p. 702 
They wore no longer directly aiming at Katané ; but they hoped to get there 
somehow or other. 

. 383, 1. 18 from bottom, for “ Maralidi” read Mamalidi.” 

. 397, 1. 3 from bottom, for “having thrown” read throwing.” 

P. 415, side-note, for “Olympia” read “Delphoi.” 

422, side-note, for “revolt” read ‘ revolts.” 

P+ 424, note 1. ought to have gone on to refer to the words of Thucydides, 
Wilk, 46.35 ode elxds eivas Aacedaivovlous dr) yay opav ray "EAN vay iAcvdepod" 
viv rods “EXAqvas, dard 8 inecvon ray BapBdpu, fy wih wore abrods uh keAwer, 
#Y Devsepoou (Junghahn, p. 69, defends the text which puzzled Arnold), 
Alkibiadés knew the theory of Hellenic duty, but he (for his own purposes) 
gave the Spartans too much credit for practising it, 

p.427, 1.7. Imesn that Dicdéroa understood the inscription as evidence 
that only twelve men out of the whole fleet escaped, while it most likely 
referred only to a Boiotian contingent. 

P 432, side-note, dele “ Hermokratés at Sous 

P: 433, side-note, for “honour” read “ honours.” 

P. 440, 1.4 from bottom, for “ho” read ‘was he," and dele “waa” in the 
next line, On the fact see more in p. 60 

P- 44, side-note, for “the two Carthaginian invasions” real “ the Athenian 
and the Carthaginian invasion.” 

p-472, 1.11 from bottom. ‘The words “and tributaries" are better avay. 
The subjects of course paid qp/por; but they were not in the case of the 
“tributaries” mentioned in p. 581, but in one much worse. 

P. 489) 1. 13. Some frionds havo objected to the wea of the phrane “ fires of 
Moloch,” here, as in p. §24 and elsewhere, om the ground that Moloch” is 
not the name of any Pheenician deity. This is undoubtedly true; 70 is 
simply “‘the King,” a possible epithet of any deity, and at Carthage we 
have nothing to do with the Hebrew points. But, when one is not acientifically 
dealing with Phoenician mythology, surely Hebrew and English usage justifies 
‘us in using the epithet in its Semitio shape ; that is what the phrase really 
comes to, 

P. 495, leat line, for “tributary” read “ subject.* 

P. 510, side-note. I seo that, whereas I used the form Thermai in the 
aatlier volumes, I have used Therma here, ‘That is doubtless becauso it is the 
form used by DiodOros. There is good authority for both @epual and @epyd. 
See Bunbury, art. Himers, 

Perhaps I should not have said that it ceased to be “ an immediate possession 
of Carthage.” By the time of Dionysios’ treaty (sce p.581) Therma had clearly 
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semehow become reek; but it is equally clear that it was subject, and nec» 
merely tributary, to Carthage. And this comes cut still more plainly at (hae 
birth of Agathoklé. See Dind, xix. 2. 

P- 516, 1. 1. “Gone” and “destmyed” are too strony. 
“gone,” a8 a Greek commonwealth ; it lived on as a humble dwell 
men thder Punic dominion. 

P. 542, note 3. We must remember that we hare now got within the range 
of the second part, the Dionysian part, of the History of Philistos (sce below, 
P. 602). We need not doubt that DiodOros made use of him ; but he must 
also have made ute of other writers more unfavourable to Di We 
shall come to this again when we discuss the authoritics for the next volume, 

P.689,1. 1. Assaming the xpyuxde which was fortified in Thuc. vi. ror. 1 (see 
p- 668) to be the cliff on the western side of Portella del Fusco, the double 
wall from that point to the Great Harbour has to be drawn conjecturally s0 as 
not to touch the Hérakleion, I still think that the eastern sie of the combr 
is the most likely site for the temple, but one cannot be quite certain, In any 
cae it Is strange that Arnold (ece p. 636) should. have placed it on the Spaacv. 
But another thing is strange also. In erossing the dpaAiv, the double wall 
must have gone very near the temple of the yoilesses, Nikian would of 
course respect that as well aa ovary other holy place; but one is rather xmazod 
to hear no mention of it. Bat it ia possible that we might mot have heard 
about the Hérakleion, if the last battle had not been fought on the day of 
Herakles, 

P-715)1. 04 from bottom. Mark also the phrase im Thus. i. 44. 25 dives 
‘yap d xpds MeAoworrnaious midepyos nai ds iceobas airois, The article comes 
from the historian after the war had happened. No one would have used it 
before. 

P.720,1. 20, If any one insists that el6és must mean the next mornin: 
the only result will be that we must make our whole kalendar from that 
point onward two or three days earlier. Tho last battle must have Uven on 
a day rather earlier than September 9, and the slaughter at the Assinaros on m 
day rather earlier than September 18. But Thucydides certainly uses cb6is 
cases where a longer time must have pasted, as in i. 56, 57 (see pp. 614, 623), 
and nearer to our own case in vii. 2. 3 (see p. 614). He in also rather fond of 

the phrase 79 dorepalg (5. 44.1, $2.1; vie 71 1, 101-15 vii. 52. 1) when 
it does apply. The point must be left open ; still, for clearness’ sake, it is well 
to have some kalendar. 

P. 725, 1. 3 from bottom, There is certainly something remarkable in these 
fitting diferences in the stories of Chardndas and Dioklés, and in the report of 
their several laws, It would be too subile to think that Diodoros or anybody 
lse adapted them so carefully to one another. Yet a law that no man should 
appear armed in the agora under any circumstances whatsoever seems hardly 
credible, And, if Dioklés deserved death for carrying arms, all others who 
went to withstand Hermokraits deserved desth no less. One in tempted to 
think that the dyopé of the one law answers to the dexAqaid(av of the other. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


BC. 433-4077. 





E have now come to that stage of Sicilian history 
which is more commonly known than any other, 
use it is the stage in which the history of Sicily and 


» During the whole of this chapter, save for few pages at the end, we 
inves privilege ‘scch: ane hove’ sa ‘ho ‘other’ stage of ont, journey, the: 
SVidance of a contemporary historian, whom we will not call of the first 
Yank, because he stands alone above all ranks, For the Ware of Syracuse 
“Nd Athens, saving a few events in their very last years, we have the 
Continuous story of Thucydides. What I have to say about him and about 

Lim position with regard to other writers will be best ssid elsewhere (see 
Appendix I). But at no stage can we less afford to despise the subsidiary 
Writers who have preserved to us some echoes of the other great contem- 
Ponnry historian, In reading both Diodéros and Plutarch, we are often 
Yeading Philisios, Plutarch wrote his Lives of Nikise and Alkibindés with 

"th Thucydides and Philistos before him, and he refers to both of them. 

jedaroe, during the more part of the story, falls distinctly below his Sicilian 
eval ; but he lights up in several places, specially when he comes to the 

‘tles in the Great Harbour, and he gives us some dotaila which clearly 

‘Some from the Syracusan contemporary and actor. At the very end of the 
‘Story, Xenopbon takes the place of Thucydides, and the gap between the 
‘Thief guide and the native compiler is no longer so wide aa before. Of 
‘~Yriters not directly narrative, the comedies of Aristophan¢s supply us with 
Yeiany illustrations, and a Little, but an yet very littl, is to be picked up 
From Lysias and Isokratts. The later subsidiary writers, now as ever, 
‘Wiken used with care, give occmsionsl help. Of inscriptions Sicily itaelf 
anything ; at the very beginning 
oF 

"node writers, we have the great narratives, each excellent in ite way, of 
Wall, Grote, and Holm. Of the topography of Syracuse, of auch 
Parinount importance st this time, Arnold and Grote, to aay nothing of 
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caar. vm. the history of Old Greece are most closely brought to- 
Connexion gether. In truth they are more than brought together; 
wat, fora time, a short time but a memorable one, the history 
ane of Old Greece is wrought out on the soil and on the waters 
Greece. of Sicily. We have come to the tale, a tale which must 
begin somewhat earlier than we have been wont to fancy, 
of the intervention of Athens in the affairs of Sicily. It 
is this tale which leads up to the great Athenian in- 
vasion, to the great Athenian overthrow on the hill and in 
the haven of Syracuse. At that intervention, that inva- 
sion, that overthrow, we must learn to look with Sikeliot 
and not with Athenian eyes. It is hard so to do. We 
Natural are as it were brought up Athenians. We are at home at 
towaria Athens as we are at home in no other spot in the contem- 
Athess. porary world. We feel as if the tongue of Athens was our 
own tongue,as if the men of Athens were our own folk. In 
reading the story we feel the same kind of feeling towards 
‘Athens that we feel towards our own country. We are 
driven to allow that Athens or that England is wrong in 
this or that quarrel; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
wish that the Athenian or the Englishman should be 
defeated even in a wrongful quarrel. Nor is the feeling 
wholly unreasonable, Putting aside the share that Athens 
has had in shaping the intellectual life of the world, 





Goller and other earlier writers, understood much more than one could 
have thought possible in men who had never been on the spot. One may 
say this yet more fully of the wonderfully accurate model of Syracuse made, 
few years back, under the same circumstances, by Mr. F, Haverfield. 
But by that time Arnold and Grote had been set right on some points by 
Schubring, and on yet more by Holm. Sir Edward Bunbury, dealing with 
the topography of the city, not with the history of the siege, bad less to 
say, though even here he had something. Of Colonel Leake’s paper on 
Syracuse I have been able to make less use, It was printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Literature, and, though I believe separate 
copies were printed, Ihave never been able to buy one. On the whole, 
my notions of the works of the siege differ very slightly from thoze of 
‘Holm, Tho map in Lupus’ Stadt Syrakue is remarkably clear and to 
‘the purpose. 
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putting aside her artists and her poets, the great democracy cua. vit. 
daims our homage on yet higher grounds, as the city 
where men leamed to put the fair debate and the free vote 
instead of the brute force of tyrants, mobs, or oligarchs. 
It is hard for us to take in the real feeling—a feeling made 
up of wonder snd envy and reasonable dread—with which 
the mass of Grecks in the fifth century before Christ 
looked on the city which in so few years had risen to so 
strange a height among them. To most of them it was 
before all things the city which had brought down so many 
of the free commonwealths of Greece to the state of her 
tribute-paying subjects. Still harder is it to read the tale 
of the Athenian wars in Sicily in a way which seems to us 
to tell it backwards. It is hard to follow the story with the Tie a ee 
hopes and fears, not of an Athenian but of a Sikeliot, in the {Pa at 
great time of all, with the hopes and fears of a Syracusan, {rom the 
Yet this is what the historian of Sicily must do. With side. 
his Thucydides ever in his hand, he must strive to be his 
own Philistos. He must teach his heart to dwell in the 
besieged city and not in the besieging camp, He must 
learn to share the feelings of the men who rushed to the 
shore when Gongylos brought the news that help was 
coming; he must lea to go forth in spirit with those true 
allies who checked the onset of the invaders in the night 
attack by Euryalos: he must learn to join in the shout of 
victory and thankfulness which went up to Hérakles the 
Deliverer on that evening of wild delight which followed 
the crowning mercy in the Great Harbour. And surely, 
be it on Senlse or on Epipolai, it is a higher and more 
ennobling feeling when we fight in spirit, whether in 
defeat or in victory, with the men who are fighting for 
their own soil against unprovoked invasion. 

One view of things moreover must be insisted on, which, 
when looked at from any but the Sicilian side, cannot fail 

2 See Thne. vii.2. 1; more folly Plat. Nik. 19. 
Ba 
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caae, vm. to have greatly the air of a paradox, We bave, in our last 


Position 
of the 


chapter, been dealing with a time of full political indepen- 


‘Athenian dence and of singular prosperity in every way among the 


invasions 


in Sicilian Greek cities of Sicily. The commonwealths showed that 


history. 


‘The nar 
rative of 
‘Thuey- 
dides. 


whatever the tyrants could do, they could do as well. 
That independence, that prosperity, was in no way seriously 
touched by the Athenian invasions, Those invasions seem 
a greater landmark in Sicilian history than they really 
are, because the two evils from which Sicily had been 
free before them, barbarian attack and domestic tyranny, 
begin again so soon after them. The coming of Nikias is 
not go great a landmark, even in Syracusan history, as the 
coming of the elder Hannibal. The powers of Old Greece 
meddle in the affairs of Sicily; the strife between the great 
powers of Old Greece is fought out in Sicilian waters; but 
the only direct effects as regarded Sicily are the great pre- 
dominance given to the Dorian over the Ionian cities in 
the island, and the appearance of Sikeliot allies in the 
waters of Old Greece, No change was wrought in the 
external relations of the island; Nikias failed to subdue 
Symeuse; Gylipposdid not attempt to subdue her. Athens 
was overthrown beneath the walls of Syracuse; but as 
Symeuse herself was not overthrown, so she can hardly be 
said herself to have overthrown Athens. The Athenian 
invasion of Sicily is indeed a kind of episode in the history 
both of Old Greece and of Sicily. But in the history 
of Old Greece it is an episode which really, in the end 
though not at the moment, decided the strife between 
Athens and Sparta, In the history of Sicily it is an 
episode which does little more than test the power and 
raise the spirits of some of the chief Sikeliot cities. 

Now to us that episode, in its minutest details, is better 
known than any other piece of Sicilian history. This is 
partly because of its vast importance in the history of Old 
Greece, but also because the tale of the struggle between 
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Athens and Syracuse has been more nobly told, not only cuar. vn. 


than any other piece of Sicilian history, but than any other 
piece of the history of mankind. How nobly it has been 
told those only can fully know who have read every word 
of the great master’s story with the waters of the Great 
Harbour beneath their eyes, ‘To wake each morning with 
the rising sun lighting up the white columns of the Olym- 
pieion, to turn from the reading of the immortal tale to 
a climb up the side of Epipolai or » sail to Daskén or 
Plémmyrion—that is indeed a teaching which brings out in 
fall life at once the greatness of the tale and the greatness 
of him who told it. But for that very reason we must 


give the tale its true place, and no other. It is no more The inva- 


sion more 


than the simple truth to say that the most famous event frportant 


in the history of Sicily is of less moment in the history of £ 


Sicily than it is in the history of the world. The story Pats for 


of Thucydides fills no more than its right place in the 
history of Greece and of the world. It may easily be 
made to fill more than its right place in the history of 
Sicily. Thucydides, read by the Great Harbour, has a 
charm which nought else can approach, But shut up 
the text of the great master—his own text in all its 
fulness, that text which none can clothe in the words of 
another tongue—stand elsewhere than by those memorable 
waters, and our thoughts are tempted to go back to the 
fall of the tyrants, to go onward to the next coming of the 


Phoenician. Hither of these events is, in strictly Sicilian Compas 
mw 


history, a greater landmark than the coming and the over- 223" 
throw of the great Athenian fleet. The importance of *24 later 


the coming of that fleet is mainly negative. Had it come, 
and had come not to meet overthrow, the proportions of 
events, in Sicily and in the whole world, might have been 
changed. As it was, Sicily was more directly and more 
generally affected by the overthrow of Thrasyboulos and 
by the coming of Hannibal than it was by the events of 


for Old 
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cuar. wut. which Thucydides has given us the record. What we mourn 
ia that we have no Thucydides to tell us of events which, 
with Sicilian eyes, we must look upon as greater. We 
could even, from a strictly insular point of view, gladly 
exchange our full knowledge of the Athenian siege for 
fa much emaller knowledge of the acts of Ducetius and 

Sicily from of the politics of Syracuse and Akragas in his day. ‘The 

Rencoforth a1 result of the Athenian invasion, as far as Sicily is 

world of concemed, is that from that time Sicily largely loses the 
character of a world of its own, It mow becomes more fully 
part of the larger world of Hellas and of Europe. And its 
European character will soon be put to the test, Among 
all these stirring events, amidst the rich growth of Hellenic 
life in every form in which Sicily had so great o share, 
the barbarian enemy in the western corner of the island is 
still only sleeping. We havea stirring tale to tell in this 
chapter; we shall have a tale fully as stirring, and far 
more grievous, to tell in the next. 


§1. Phe Early Athenian Interventions in Sicily. 
B.C. 433-422. 


Action of We have now to go back to those events, isolated but 
Pore ago. Clearly memorable, isolated no doubt only through the frag- 
mentary state of our materials, of which we spoke at the 
end of our last chapter. There we saw Syracuse making 
great military preparations, to what end we were not 
told, which struck general dread into the hearts of her 
neighbours, and which were thought to bespeak designs 
on the independence of her neighbours generally. The 
date of those preparations and those fears we may be 
unable to fix with certainty. They must come later than 
the war in which Syracuse overthrew Palica and Trinacia 
They must come earlier than those negotiations of Athens 


» See vol. ii. p. 425. > Tb. pp. 386, 387. 
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with one Ttaliot and one Sikeliot city to which we may cnar. vin 
feel sure that they directly or indirectly led!. ‘They may 

not unlikely come nearer to the later events than to the 

earlier; that is, the application of Rhégion and Leon- 

tinoi to Athens may have come sooner after the prepara- 

tions of Syracuse than the dates that are given us might 

at first lead us to think*, ‘The treaties between Athens The trea- 
sud the two Chulkidian towns are fixed to » time within igen 
the twelve months of an Athenian archonship, by the most $4 
certain of all evidence, by the letters of contemporary docu- athe ; 
ments still speaking to us from the stones on which they” ** 
were first graven’, The Syracusan preparations cannot 

have been made more than six years before the treaties ; 

the gap between the two may well have been smaller. 

But the certain date of the treaties shows on what ground 

we are now getting. They are contemporary with those Connexim 
pleadings and fightings in the assembly of Athens and on Ta"514 
the waters of Korkyra which form the opening scene of Gree. 
the great Peloponnesian War. Being contemporary, they 

are assuredly not unconnected with eventa and designs in 

which Sicily held from the beginning no small part in the 

minds of the disputants on both sides. When Syracuse 

decreed to double the number of her horsemen, she was in 

truth making ready for the fights by the Anapos, for the 

victory of Nikias and the death of Lamachos. When she 

decreed to build a hundred triremes, she was making ready 

to meet the fleet of Démosthenés and Eurymedén in the 

Great Harbour. 

But if these events look forwards, they also look back- Treaty 
wards. The treaty between Athens and Leontinoi is not himeeand 
the earliest case that we have had to record of Athenian Sg. 
dealing with Sicilian affairs. We have seen, in a darkly- 
told tale certainly, that perhaps twenty years earlier Athens 


* Seo vol. ii. p. 426. * See Appendix IIT. 
? See below, p. 19, and Appendix II, 
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at least listened to an appeal from a Sicilian city, and 
that a barbarian city. The prayer would seem to be for 
help against another barbarian city; but we can hardly 
help suspecting that Greek cities also had a share in the 
matter on one side or the other. Athens hearkened to 
Segesta; she seems to have made a treaty with Segesta; 
she docs not seem to have given any active help to 
Segesta, So neither do we hear of any active help being 
given to Leontinoi till six years after her treaty. The 
value of all these notices lies more in what men thought 
would come of the events referred to in them than in any- 
thing that actually did come. They fall in with » number 
of other signs which show that Athens had been looking 
westward for many years before the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. In the verystress of the Persian invasion 
Themistoklés could speak of an Athenian migration to the 
Italiot Siris, an old possession, he said, of Athens, as a 
possible event. It was not without a meaning that he 
gave his daughters names so remarkable as Sybaris and 
Italia*, The tales about him that we have already had to 
mention, the possible story of his shutting out Hieron 
from the games at Olympia‘, the impossible story of his 
taking refuge with Hierén in his exile®, whatever else 
they are worth, point to a belief that Sicily, and therefore 
still more Italy, filled a large place in the thoughts of 
Themistoklés and of his countrymen, We may further 
remember # number of notices which connect Themis- 
toklés, if not directly with Italy or Sicily, yet with that 
side of Greece and the neighbouring lands which looks out 
towards Italy and Sicily. Some have even connected him 

* Seo vol. i. p. 342. * Herod. viii. 62. 

* Plat. Them. 32. 

* Seo vol. i. pp. 246, 537- 

* Seo vol. il. p. 287. Ifthe dates given by Mr. Kenyon in p. 70 of the 


newly found ‘Aéyralew Holurela. are at all right, this story becomes more 
impossible than ever. 
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with them by kindred through an Akamanian mother, ouar. vi. 
It is more certain that he had guided the policy of Athens 
to acts which had caused him to be enrolled ass benefactor 
of Korkyra? and to be looked on as an enemy by the 
Molottian king Admétos. And in the true story of his 
flight, though Argos is at the moment his dwelling-place, 
yet it is on the westem side of Greece, with the grateful 
commonwealth and with the generous enemy, that he 
seeks shelter®, All this points to # westward policy as of of Perikles. 
no small importance in the mind of Themistoklés, and that 
policy was clearly handed on to Periklés as his political 
heir, That a city of Sicily, above all that » barbarian 
city, should make an application to Athens of any kind, 
whatever was its object and whatever was ita result, shows 
that it was well known in Sicily that Athens had strongly- 
marked westward views. Presently those views took @ Founda. 
definite shape in the foundation of Thourioi as in some $n",%,;, 
sort a restoration of fallen Sybaris. The nature of that 
foundation shows us what thoughts were working in the 
mind of Periklés a dozen years before the beginning of the 
general war. Those views bad found a good deal of 
enlargement in the general Athenian mind, perhaps before 
the first actual armed intervention of Athens in Sicilian 
affairs, assuredly before the sailing of that great expedition 
of which Alkibiadés was the leading spirit. 

As yet Athens did not seck for direct dominion in the 


) Anyhow she was not Athenian. Plutarch (Them. 1) gives us the 
‘hoice of Thrace and Karia, with preference to Hilikarnassos. But Bosolt 
G.119) prefera the version of Cornelius Nepoa (TThem. 1) which makes her 
Akarnanian, 

* Thus, i. 136.25 payee... de Kiperpar, dr airér edepytrgs. Plutarch 
(Them. 24) describes the eepyeatar yersuevos abriiw xperhs pds Koper 
tom ixérram Biapoply, trvae rhy ExOpar cleooi ridavra xpivas robs Kepiy- 
ovr xraBeneir nal Aeveiba nev) rinan dugoripar Eeouroy. This becomes 
of importance when we come to the quarrel sbout Epidamnos. Seo 
blow, p. 20. 

* Thue. 5. 136. 25 more fully again in Plutarob, 0. 
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West. At all events Periklés did not. It is always 
dangerous to strive too hard at being wise above what is 
written, and it is specially dangerous to strive to see the 
inner workings of parties in any commonwealth more 
clearly than our evidence allows us to sec them. But 
there are signs that Periklés, at the height of his power, 
did not always wield at will the fieree democracy, that he 
had opponents who often proposed, and sometimes carried 
into action, a policy different from that which he approved. 
It would be quite in accordance with what little we know 
of the matter to hold that Periklés had to strive with a 
party which was far more eager for Athenian aggrandise- 
ment in the West than he was himself!, And in the great 
instance of Athenian action at this time a spirit of modera- 
tion is shown which may suggest that we see the great leader 
yielding somewhat to the clamour of an extreme party, but 
not giving way to its more extravagant demands. We 
see Athens taking a step in the western regions which 
would greatly extend her influence in those regions, which 
might be fairly expected to increase her Pan-hellenic repu- 
tation everywhere, but which was no direct extension of 
Athenian dominion, A favourable time for such action 
came when the Sybarite remnant, defeated by hostile 
Krotin in their attempts to restore their fallen city by 
Thessalian help?, called, first on Sparta and then on 
Athens, to become the metropolis of a new Sybaris®, At 


4 Nissen, in the article “Der Ausbruch des Peloponnesischen Krieges ” 
(Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 396), goes deeply into the state of Athenian 
parties, more deeply perhaps than all will be able to follow him, But the 
opposition to Periklés, even in his later days, stands out plainly enough, 
‘and wo shall perhapo come to an example of succesaful opposition in our 
‘own story. See Appendix IIT. 

* Dioddros mentions this twice, xi. go and xii. ro. The first time he 
speaks of a personal Thessalos aa founder ; tho second time he says @erradol 
owyecay. This Inter statement may seem to have the force of s correc- 
tion, and itis 60 taken by Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Thuri. 

» Diod. xi. 10. 





FOUNDATION OF THOURIOI. i 


Sparts the prayer was unheeded; at Athens it was an- cuar, vi. 
swered, but not exactly in the shape in which it was put 
up. ‘The foundation of Periklés did not bear the name of 
the daughter of Themistoklés. 

But, if the new Italiot city was not in the strictest sense Chamcter 
a revival of Old Sybaris, it was not a mere enlargement of of te ser 
the possessions of Athens. It was not a mere Athenian 
outpost, a A/érouchia (a colonia in the Roman sense) for the 
profit of Athenian citizens, It was to be a colony in the 
true Greek sense, a colony of which Athens should be the 
metropolis and nothing more. But it was not to be an 
Athenian colony in the sense of admitting none but Athe- 
nians toa share in the new settlement, Besides Athenians, 
besides the Sybarite remnant, besides the Achaians from 
whose land Sybaris had first been planted, settlers from 
Greece in general were freely welcomed}, Hence disputes Revotu- 
arose on grounds most characteristic of a Greek common- #7", 
wealth. The Sybarite settlers, looking on Thourioi as a mere Sytarite 
continuation of Sybaris, claimed privileges, civil and reli- “*™* 
gious, which the citizens who came from other places refused 
to allow them?, The quarrel Jed to bloodshed and banish- 
ment; the Sybarite remnant, once more in exile, founded a 
new settlement by the river Traeis, which was presently 
swept away by the Bruttians*, New settlers were invited ; The tribes. 
the names of the ten tribes into which the Thurian popula- 
tion were divided show its mingled character. One preserved 
the memory either of Athens or of the goddess of Athens‘; 

+ Dioddros (xii. 10) marks the special application to the Peloponnesians. 
On the Athenian action cf. Plut, Per. 11, Nik. 5. The Hierén of whom he 
there speaks does not appear in Diodéros. 

* Diod. xii. 11, ‘They were to have the chief offices (rds dfwAoyerdrar 
4pxds), the other only the smaller (ris edreAcis). Their wives were to 
sacrifice first and then the others. They were to have the lots of land 
nearest the town, the others those further off. Compare the claims of the 
old Syrcusan citizens in vol. ii. p. 311. 


* Diod. aii. 22, Of. Iamb. Vit. Pyth. 0. 35. 
* Diod. xii. 11. He gives the list. Ath@naiscomes in with Ins, Fuboin, 
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politan rights of Athens were disputed. ‘The question was 
referred to the god at Delphoi, and Apollon, not without 
practical wisdom, declared Thourioi to be a colony of his 
own and himself to be its only founder ?. 

‘Weshall hear of Thourici again in the course of our Sicilian 
story. The foundation of Apollén will appear as neither 
the constant friend nor the constant enemy of the earthly 
metropclis whose claims she had disowned. Thourioi, like 
many other cities, acts for or against Athens, according to 


Settlers at the rise and fall of parties within her own walls?, The 


‘Thouriei 5 


successor of Sybaris has a further interest for Sicilian 
history on account of some men who took a part in the 


Herodotus; first settlement or joined it at a later time. Herodotus of 


Lysias ; 


Be. 458 


Halikarnassos was one of the settlers, His sojourn in the 
‘Weat gave him that knowledge of Italy and Sicily to which 
we have owed so much in earlier stages of our story®. Had 
he stayed for ever in his Asiatic birthplace, we should have 
lacked the more part of such knowledge as we have of the 
acts of Hippokratés and Gelén, A fellow-settler of a 
younger generation unites in his birth and life the story of 
Italy, Sicily, and Athens, in aremarkable way, It is another 
and a notable sign of the heed which Periklés gave to the 
affaire of Sicily that Kephalos, son of Lysanias, a wealthy 
Syracusan, was his friend and guest, specially invited by 
him to take up his abode at Athens, ‘There was born his 


and Nésistis, It is just after this that Diodéros goes off into his wild 
translation of CharOndas to theo times, See vol. i. pp. 61, 451- 

+ Diod. aii. 35. On the chronology see Appendix III, 

* Thue. vii. 33. 5, 57. 11. 

+ ‘Tho illustration in iv. 99 would not have come into the head of any 
man save one to whom southern Italy was very familiar. T> most 
Greeks the Attic compariton would surely havo been the clearer. 

* Plot. X Or. Vit,, Lysins, Ho came dnéyulg re ris wéXeon wal Hep 
#Alour 105 Hay lrrov wclowos airiy, gidov Srra kal glvov, whovry Bapipay. 
He came in the archonship of Philoklés, thst is B.c. 459. 1 8 
lexeciv raw Zvpaxovcd, Hrlea bud Tédavor irvparvoivro. This last is a 
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son Lysiaa, who, after hia father’s death, went, at the age omar. vm 
of fifteen years, with his Syracusan-born brother Polem- 
archos, to take a share in the settlement of Thourioi, ‘The 
friendship of Periklts had not procured for Kephalos the 
privilege of Athenian citizenship?; why his sons preferred 
settlement at Thourioi to a return to Syracuse we are not 
distinetly told; but we can well believe that friendship for 
Athens might, even at the time of the settlement of Thourioi, 
already tell against a man at Syracuse. And Lysias was so 
strongly marked as a friend of Athens that, after the over- 

throw of the Athenian power before Syracuse, he was one 

of three hundred citizens of Thourioi who were driven out ».0. 411. 
on a charge of favouring the cause of the city of his birth’. 
Restored to Athens, he did good service to the common- 
wealth in her day of need ; and he comes again within our 
Sicilian range when he did what Themistokl!s may or may 

not have done before him, when he called on the assembled 
Greeks at Olympia to show the full hatred of freemen 
towards the ostentatious pomp of a Syracuson tyrant 4, 

In Lysins we see one who was enabled by the circum- 
stances of his life to combine an Athenian and a Syracusan 
patriotism, Another weltler at Thourioi suggests events in Kleaniz 
which Athens, Sparta, and Syracuse are strangely brought “* 
together. ‘The Spartan Kleandridas, banished for taking 
Athenian bribes, found shelter and citizenship among the ne 44s 
motley population of Thourici®. His son was Gylippos, 


moet unlucky guess to account for s Syracusan migratingto Athens, athing 
cerlainly remarkable enough. 

} Plot. ua, and Dionysios, Lysins, 1. He was born in the archonship 
‘of Philoklés (Plat, u.s.), and went to Thourioi at the age of fifteen, which 
‘una to fix the sottlement to the year 443. 

Thi appearn from the proposal to grant the citizenship to Lysias after 
the driving out of the Thirty. Plot, u.s, But both Plutarch and Dionysica 
witness to Kepbaloe keeping the best company in Athens. 

* Plat, alriaddds drrinifery, 

* Diod. xiv. 109. We shall come to thie later om, 

* Thucydides (vi. 104. 2) epeake of the nodrreia of Kleandridas at 
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for ever glorious as the deliverer of Syracuse from Athe- 
nian invasion, but not wholly free from the same weak- 
ness as his father!, And Kleandridas too had a share 
in a settlement which went in the teeth of those ancient 
rights of Athens on Italian soil which had been asserted 
by Themistoklés. After the Sybarite element had vanished 
from Thourici, there was no longer any ground for hatred 
between Thourioi and Krotin: but a new enemy was 
found at Taras, Some have thought that the enmity arose 
out of claims on the part of Thourioi to the Athenian 
heritage at Siris*, In any case wars were waged, and 
peace was made between the two cities; Thourioi and 
‘Taras united in a joint settlement of Siris, in which the 
Lacedemonian Kleandridas had a share, and in which 
the rank of metropolis was assigned to Lacedemonian 
Taras’, A few years later, in the very thick of the events 
to which we are now coming, Siris sank to be the haven 
of a new inland city, the new Tarantine Hérakleia, the 
common meeting-place of the Greeks of Italy‘. 

One instance more of Athenian interference in the West 
is uncertain in date and strange in its own nature, At 
some time or other, the Athenian general Diotimos, most 
likely the same of whom we shall presently hear, made his 
way to the Campanian Neapolis, and there set up a torch- 
race after the Athenian fashion, And his visit is said to 
have been in some way connected with a war in Sicily, at 


‘Thouriol. His taking of bribes comes out in Plutarch, Per. 22; Nik. 28. 
Both come in Diod. xiii, 106, who calla him Klearchos. 

* Diod, xiii. 106. 

2 Basolt, if. 592. 

* Diod. xif. 23, Strabo (vi. 1, 14) records the share of Kleandridas in 
the war, and the terma of peace; mepl rfr XapiriBor cysBijra: wal owvor- 
‘rjiras pv our}, rip 8 dxoulay wdyPivat Taparrivar, Compare the arrange- 
ments about Kymé and Naxos, vol. i. p. 316. 

* Strato, u. 8, Diod. xii. 36. Strabo afterwards (vi. 3. 4) speaks of 
Tip courte "Eadtyan rin rary ravtrriper, fv for Hv by ‘Hyaxdelg ovrredciv 
ris Teparrivgs. Alexander of Epeiros tried to move it to Thouriol. 
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whose date we have to guess, as well as at the disputants cuar, vir. 


engaged. It has been noticed that coins of Neapolis show 
the head of the goddess of Athens in a specially Attic 
fashion, and some have even inferred an Athenian settle- 
ment at Neapolis!, It is perhaps safer to leave the story 
without date or detail, as in any case another instance of 
Athenian action in the West. 


In all these ways we see signs that Athena was, for Desisns of 


‘Athens ia 


many years before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, ¢he Wee 


looking to the West, to Italy and Sicily, as a field of 
Athenian action, a field where as yet political influence 
only was looked for, but where political influence might 
easily grow into direct dominion, It is hard to say exactly 
what Athenian objects were at this stage; our pictures of 
them are statements coming from the days of the great 
Athenian invasion, They are most likely exaggerated 
statements, statements perhaps exaggerated for the special 
purposes of Alkibiadés. Nothing is more likely than that 
the thoughts of that later time should be carried back to an 


earlier stage. In the days of the great invasion, a spoker- and in 


contrast of 


man of the invaders, speaking to a Sikeliot audience, could 


contrast the East and the West, the East where the in- dominion 


terests of Athens led her to seek for actual dominion, fue. 


and the West, where the same interests led her to scck 
only for alliances and influence*®, All that we know of 
Athenian action in the West, as long at least as Periklés 
guided the counsels of Athens, falls in with this view. 
Athens had gained «o ill a name as the destroyer of the 
independence of Greek cities in Old Greece and in Asia 
that it might well suit her objects to show herself in 
another character in the West. There she might take her 
place as the protector of the weak against the strong, ae 
the promoter of Panhellenic interests by the foundation of 


* See Appendix IIT. * Thao. vi. 83-87. 
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a Panhellenic settlement like that of Thourioi, We must 
further remember that Athens had a busy trade with 
Italy and Sicily and with lands beyond Italy and Sicily?. 
‘We have seen how fully the good things of Sicily and of 
more distant lands were appreciated at Athens’, When 
a list is given of the lands whose fmits were brought to 
her as the harvest of her widespread seafaring power, 
Sicily and Italy come at the head*. How soon she 
began to look for influence, for dominion, for anything 
else, beyond the bounds of the Grecian world, beyond the 
bounds of the European world, it might be hard to say. 
But it was hardly a motive of pure science, it must have 
been some thought either of Athenian commerce or of 
Athenian dominion, which in these days led Euktémén, 
a citizen of Athens, a colonist of Amphipolis, to draw up 
a Periplous of the western seas, which was found usefal by 
inquirers in much later ages‘, So to do seems to be » 
kind of intrusion on the special domain of Carthage. Punic 
explorers and conquerors were, at this very time, setting 
down the results of their researches and victories. Al- 
lusions in Athenian comedy show that, in the early years 
of the Peloponnesian War, Athens had already taken Car- 
thage within her range of thought and outlook. ‘The views 


} This is folly drawn out by H. Droysen, Athen und der Westen, 40 
et sea. 

* See vol. i. p. 399. 

* In that 'Adpalew Hodrela which used to be attribaied to Xenophon 
we read at fi. 7; bd Thy doxiy ris Oaddrrns warov mv spénous ciwxiiy 
Ageipor, beipeoryiuevor AAAGAOIS al B71 by Zuedig HB H by "Hradig fy 
Kixpy fy Alyirry f dy Avdig 4 by 19 Tidvryy 4 ly Hedordvmay # drd06l wou, 
‘raiira wévra els ty f9polo0y Bid Thy Spyiy THs Gaddrrys. And in Aristophanes, 
‘Wasps, 700, the subjects of Athens are said to reach dd 709 Tévrou 
dxpe ZapBods. 

“On this Euktémon see Miillenhoff, Deutsche Alterthumakunde, i. 77. 
203 et seqq. His survey is made use of by Festus Avienus, who calls 
hhim both “Atheniensis” and “Amphipolis urbis incola.” It was only 
Between B., 437 and 434 that those two descriptions would suit the same 
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on Carthage and beyond Carthage which Alkibiadés at- csue. vir. 
tributes to his countrymen, if they ever were really enter- 

tained, cannot have been entertained so early. ‘The notion 

of sending a hundred triremes to Carthage was fully as 

wild se the notion of Démos sitting to judge causes at 
Ekbatana'!. But the comie mention of such a thing shows Witnesx 
that, as tho Median ware had made the name of Ekbatana oy.a"" 
familiar at Athens, so something bad made the name of 
Carthage familiar also, ‘There could have been no point 

in describing a successful demagogue as casting one eye 
towards Karia and another towards Carthage, unless Car- 

thage was well within the range of Athenian political vision, 

as Karia had long been, 

Any general view of the position of Carthage during the Inetion of 
central years of the fifth century before Christ will be best {elicit 
kept till we come to the time when Carthaginian action in 
Sicily begins again, As yet the position of Carthage in 
Sicily is a negative one. She does nothing, nd we wonder 
that she does nothing. Wehave already wondered that she 
did nothing during that mysterious war in Western Sicily, 
whatever was its nature, which hs caused us no small 
searching of heart ®, We may wonder now and hereafter 
why she did nothing when Athens was again busy in Sicilian 
affairs, above all when she came so near to the special 
Phennician land as to interfere in the disputes of Segesta 
and Selinous. ‘The reason is to be found in the position of Her oos- 
Carthage in her own continent. .When she had recovered Riven ™ 
from the blow dealt to her by Gel6n, she had enough to do 
in strengthening her dominion in Africa and in muking 
changes in her own constitution, In Sicily her position 
must have been well known. Men must have been aware 
that the power which had been so dangerous before was 


‘ Arist, Knights, 10855 xdre 7! ExBardvors Budous, Aelyew bxlragra, 


+ See Appendix II. * See vol. ii. pp. 338. 549- 
‘ See Meltuer, G. K. i, 224. We shall come to this again, 
vou mt, © 
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likely some day to be dangerous again. But it was felt 
that for the time no hostile action on the part of the 
old enemy was likely; even an alliance between Carthage 
and Syracuse against Athens was looked on as a possible 
thing, At the greater distance of Athens the seeming 
inaction of Carthage may well have been mistaken for a 
sign of weakness; it may have suggested the thought 
that, if not Athenian dominion, at least Athenian influ- 
ence, might make its way into a third continent. 


‘While Athens was thus in many ways looking westward, 
other canses in Old Greece were busily working towards 
the breach of that Truce for Thirty Years which had made 
Athens and Sparta no longer open enemies, The causes 
were in the nature of things; the occasions only were 
needed. At last two occasions came which led to the 
general war which tore the Greek world in pieces, and in 
which Sicily, and above all Syracuse, had so memorable 
a share. In both of those occasions Syracuse must 
have taken a certain interest; one of them touched all 
Greek Italy and Sicily very nearly, The causes of the 
war lay deeper ; its occasions were the dealings, dealings 
of opposite kinds, between Athens and two of the 
colonies of Corinth. The one settlement of Corinth to- 
wards the East does not immediately concern our story; 
but a Syracusan proud of his descent from the city of 
Bellerophontés? must have felt at least a sentimental 
interest in aught that touched any one of the sisters of 
Syracuse. And to the student of Greek politics, specially 
to the student of the relations of dependencies, there is 
something especially attractive in the position of Potidaia, 
dependent at once on Athens and on Corinth, a tributary 
ally of Athens, but at the same time receiving yearly 


4 Thue, vi. 34. 2. + See vol. f. p. 334. 
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magistrates sent out from Corinth’. With the twin- cuar. viv. 
sister of Syracuse, the daughter whom the common parent 

deemed so undutiful, the case was otherwise. Korkyra Korkyra: 
kept the path from Athens, from Old Greece in general, 

to Italy and Sicily. And a time presently came when importance 
Korkyra herself found it expedient to enlarge on that fact chen of 
before an Athenian assembly, to point out hew she could Korkrre 
hinder either a Sicilian or Italian fleet from coming to the 

help of Peloponntsos or a Pelopomnesian fleet from going 

to help or to invade any part of Italy or Sicily#, And 

when Athens comes to her decision to give such help to 
Korkyra as may at least save her from destruction, it is 

the position of the island with regard to Italy and Sicily 

which is set forth as one of the foremost of the prevailing 

motives ®, 

The first formal act, as far as we know, by which Athens Treaties 
entered into any direct relations with the Gresks of Sicily °fAthens 
was when she contracted those alliances with the Chalkidian Ehégion 
cities of Rhégion and Leontinoi to which a slight reference tins. 
has been already made*, They were concluded on the ™” *** 
same day in a memorable year. ‘Two years earlier Corinth War 
and Korkyra had come to open warfare about the affairs Cvwar 


of Epidamnos, the colony on the Illyrian coas: which had s™4 Kor. 





2 ‘Tho. i. 56.2. The Potidninta are Kopwfiaw éeaixot, larrév [‘APpraiaw] 
32 Eeupaxor gpov bworedeis. The Athenians bid them rovs re ImBqpiovpyorr 
denipsear nal 7d Aovrdr js} BlxeaBar obs ward ros Uxaaror Kopivdios Ixquror, 
This double dependency on two states not holding in condeminium is very 
remarkable, Thedependenceot Potidais on Corinth no doubt came from its 
being s foundation of Periandros, Nic. Dam, vii. 60. 

* Thue. i, 36. 2; ix 7e-yip “FraAlas wal ZneNas nadSs rapéehov xeiras, 
Gore pire beciBer vavruxdy Biaat Hedoromcioss bnedOeiy ri re bvObrBe xphs 
deed ropaxiujat sol is rdAAa fuppophrarér tort, 

2 Tb. 44. 35 Gua 82 ris “TraAlas wal ieAios wadds kpalvero abrois } vigor 
‘tr sapézhy xtisbas, With Thucydides this inonly one motive among several. 
Dioddros, referring to the matter out of place (xii. 54), saya that they 
conclaled the allianco wholly 83 7) ry Képevpar ebypaire xeioGas xpit 
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cuar. vit, been planted when Periandros was lord both of Corinth and 
Epidam- of Korkyra}, By a strange turning about of political parties, 
ie 435- democratic Korkyra appears as taking up the cause of 
483 banished Epidamnian oligarchs, while aristocratic Corinth 
gives her support to the Epidamnian commons?. Korkyra is 
for a while victorious; she compels Epidamnos to receive 
the exiles®; but, after a year and more of preparation 4, 
Corinth is found so strong and threatening that Korkyra has 
to seck for help, and determines to seek for it at Athens, 


Korky. |. Then come those memorable pleadings of Korkyraian and 
‘ator fe Corinthian orators in the Athenian assembly, which are 


Agim, 60 instructive, not only as a piece of the narrative his- 
tory of Greece, but as throwing such light on the relations 
of metropolis and colony®. They concern us most of all 
from the way in which Italiot and Sikeliot relations are 


4 Thue. i. 24. The explanation of the peculiar relations of Epidamnos to 
‘both Korkyra and Corinth, which arepuzaling, even asatated by Thucydides, 
‘beoumes a little clearer by the light of the account of Kypeelid colonization 
given by Nikolnos of Damascus (see Additions and Corrections, vel. 4. p- 
xxxili). Even Dioddros doos not put it badly when he says (xil. 30) &rocwot 
brdpxorres Keperpatayy kal Kopwv6iav, But his account of the matter (xii, 
30-33) is, as 90 often, confused in ita chronology. Cf. the quarrel about 
Levkss in Plut. Them. i. 24. Seo above, p. 9 

* Thue. i. 24-25. * Tb. 20. 

“Tb. 31.15 78 8 dnavrdy wérra ry werd hy vavuaxlay eat roy 
Barepor of Kopivéios Spy spipovres rv pds Kepuupaious wéAcpoy tvaven- 
‘yoirro, eT. 

* Sco vol. i. p. 340, The Korkyraisus in Thucydides (1. 34. 1) set forth the 
general law of Greek settlementa; waza dwoula d pay méaxouaa ring rir w= 
rpbaodur, dBixoupéry 2 SXdorpiobrar’ ob -yap tel 7 BoiAot AAA’ Ent 76 Spoton 
‘ois Namoudvoss dau tendurorras. The Corinthian answer (i 38. 1) rans thus; 
Erovos tvrer Apearaol re 8a wavrde wal viv wodejodon, Aéyorres de ode 
ant 1G axis ahoxew deneupOelqaar. Suds 28 ob8' abrol gopey tet r§ twd 
rotrey #Bpi{eobar warounicas, ax’ tat 8 pyendver re elvar wal a 
dledra Oavpsfeodas, al yoir Gra Arouian rydow fuds mol pidora 
tnd dvoixaw orepyipela, Much here turns on the word exéra, Corinth 
might claim 7d eleéra favpd(eoda even by independent Syracuse, and 
Syracuse would not have denied the claim, But the eleSra which 
Corinth demanded of Korkyra included #yeuoria. That is, Corinth claimed 
to put Korkym—revolted Korkyra, she would say—on the same level as 
the dependent colonies founded by the Kypselids, Seo vol. i. p. 32. 
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put forth as motives which are specially likely to guide the cnar. vm, 
decision of the Athenian people. It seems to have been Policy 
the party of moderation led by Periklés which sought to uri 
secure the friendship of so valuable an ally as Korkyra with- {im sts 
out breaking the peace with Corinth and the other members 

of the Peloponnesian alliance, Ten ships only were sent, 

not to make war on Corinth, but to defend Korkyra, a city 

friendly to Athena, in case of Corinthian attack *. A change Sending 
of feeling must have followed very soon; after not many (itty 
days twenty ships more were sent forth, which turned the Pr: 
scale for Korkyra, and saved her from more thorough over- 

throw at Sybota 3. The trace was still not to be broken ; but Battle of 
the commanders of the second expedition had less scruples °!°* 
than those of the first. On the first day the ten Athenian 

ships kept themselves from actively mingling in the battle, 

till the sight of the defeat of their allies proved too strong 

for obedience to irksome orders. On the second day the War in 
whole body of thirty joined in vainly offering battle to ara sce 
the navy of Corinth, A time of action in Thrice, a long tation; 
time of negotiation, followed before the great war actually 

began‘; but it would have been hard to keep the peace 

after Athenians and Corinthians had met in arms off 

Sybota. 

It is impossible to say with certainty what was the exact Treaties 
connexion between these events and the conclusion of the Mt i” 
Athenian alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But they Leostiei. 
come very close together in order of time; both come 
within the official year of the archén Apseudés; and it is 433-432. 
hard to believe that they were not closely connected as a 
matter of cause and effect. One is tempted to think that 

1 See Appendix IIT. 

2 Te was not to be cvzpayia, but tmpayla, See Thue. i. 44. 1. 

+ Thoe. i. 50.6. See Appendix II. Cf. Diod. xil. 33, who has an alto- 
gether wrong archon, Nausimschos, made seemingly out of Lysimachos in 

36-431. 
bi = Appendix IIT. 
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cuse.vit, the state of things in Italy and Sicily was leading the 
Chalkidian cities there to ask for Athenian help, while in 
Italy it was such that Athens might have been inclined 
Connerion to step in even without any such prayer. As far as we 
wim erent’ can make out from a very confused chronology, it must 
have been about this time that Athenian influence was 
weakened at Thourioi, that the colony disclaimed the me- 
tropolis, and went into partnership with Laced:monian 
Taras! These things might well cause alarm at Rhtgion, 
and the threatening action of Syracuse might well cause 
alarm at Leontinoi, ‘Thus much we may safely say, 
Connexion though we have no further details as yet. The moment 
Wiiiation When Athens entered into relations with Korkyra might 
ron, well be thought a favourable one at Rhégion and Leon- 
tinoi for pleading the Chalkidian cause at Athens, and 
the line of argument employed by the Korkyraian orator 
might suggest that the pleadings of Chalkidians and Kor- 
kyraians were to some extent made in concert, We might 
even fancy that it was the same party, the party of more 
vigorous action in the West than Periklés approved, 
which procured both the sending of the second fleet to 
Korkyra and the conclusion of the treaties with Rhégion 

and Leontinoi. 
Suggestions of this kind do not go beyond guess-work. 
‘What we know is that treaties of alliance were, within 
this same year, concluded between Athens and the two 
Character Chalkidian cities. The two treaties were quite distinct, 
fleas, and neither contains any reference to the other? The 
formal grounds of alliance with Rhégion and with Leon- 
tinoi were most likely quite different, Leontinoi doubtless 
asked to be defended against Syracuse; the alliance with 
Rhégion was likely to have some reference to the affairs 
Their con- of Thourioi. But that the two treaties were closely con- 


nexion, 
* Diod. xii. 23, 36; Strabo, vi. 1.14. ‘The dates are very hanl.. 
+ Hicks, 56, 57. See Appendix ILI. 
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nected in policy, that they formed yart of one general onar, vir. 
scheme, is shown by their being voted on the same day, 

and voted on the motion of the same speaker. Their Their 
mover Kallias can hardly have been either of those well- Kuitins, 
known bearers of that name who belonged to the sacred 

and wealthy house in which it alternated with Hipponikos. 
There were others of the name at Athens; one of them 

phys a part as a general and dies before Potidaia!. But 

we can only record our facts, and wish in vain that our 
immortal guide had deigned to report the speeches of 
Rhégines and Leontines as well as those of Corinthians 


and Korkyraians, 


It may have been owing to some fluctuation in Athe- No Athe- 
nian policy, it may have been simply owing to the busy jaguar,” 
occupation of the Athenian arms elsewhere, that the value 433-427- 
of Korkyra in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Peloponnisos, or in hindering Sikeliot fleets from sailing to 
Sicily, was not openly put to the test till six years after 
the conclusion of the treaties, till some years after the 
death of Periklés. And it was then only in answer to 
a second and specially urgent appeal from both Rhégion 
and Leontinoi. Yet the alliance of Korkyra and Athens 
may have indirectly worked for Athens in those regions. 

Oar next notice of Sikeliot or Italiot affairs in relation to 

the great war comes from the other side at a stage some- 

what later than the Athenian treaties. At the very be- Pelopon- 
ginning of the war, after Plataia had been attacked but nova: © 
before Attica had been invaded, the Peloponnesian alliance aa ca 
determined to form a mighty fleet of five hundred ships, 412 

To that fleet those cities of Italy and Sicily which took 

the Lacedemonian side were bidden to contribute ships each 

in its measure, and moreover to pay s fixed contribution 


} Thue. i. 62. 3. See Appendix II. 
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. in money}. ‘This order, for it distinctly takes the shape 


of an order, is somewhat startling. It implies that there 
were Italiot and Sikeliot cities which did not take the 
Lacedemonian side, and it further implies that those which 
did were bound to obey requisitions from the Peloponnesian 
alliance. But nothing that we have hitherto heard of 
has at all suggested the thought that any Dorian city of 
Italy or Sicily was bound to any city of Old Greece by 
any tie stronger than those colonial ties which assuredly 
bound Syracuse to Corinth, and which may have bound 
Selinous to the elder Megara Such relations established 
no political bond between the colony and the political allies 
of the metropolis. Syracuse might conceivably be ap- 
pealed to to step in among the members of the common 
household, to help to chastise rebellious Korkyra or to 
deliver threatened Potidais, But, beyond any vague senti- 
i in, Syracuse had no tie to 
Sparta, and, apart from the grievances of Corinth, she had 
no known ground of quarrel with Athens. And it is hard 
to sce any special ground on which any of the other Dorian 
cities of Sicily could be expected to come forward zealously 
with contingents for the Peloponnesian fleet or with gifts 
of money for the Peloponnesian hoard. Yet the words of 
the history in more than one place seem to imply the 
existence of some relation by treaty between the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance and some cities of Italy and Sicily. It 
may be then that, between the conclusion of the alliance 
between Athens and Leontinoi and the Theban attack on 
Plataia, Corinth bad been busy with diplomacy at Syra- 
euse and other Sikeliot and Italiot cities. It may he 
that Sikeliot help was talked of, but that Korkyra 
blocked the way, or that it was expedient to say that 
she did so. 

The orders sent from Peloponnésos to the Dorian cities 


1 Soo Appendix IV. 
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of Sicily bade them to get their fleet ready, but meanwhile omar. vu. 
to do no open act of hostility towands Athens, Till the Pel-pes 
new ships were ready for sction, they were to observe to- onda 
wards her the usual practice of neutrals in time of war. {iivioie, 
‘A single Athenian ship of war was to be received into any 
Sikeliot haven ; a greater number was to be refused ad- 
mittance!, Whether any ships wore really begun or not Nopart 
is not clear; certainly none were sent, at this stage of gfe.” 
the long war, to any Peloponnesian muster. Four years 
passed, taking in some of the most stirring scenes of the 431-427. 
long struggle, without the Greeks of Sicily having any 
part or lot in the matter*. Athens was smitten by the 
plague and lost her lender in Perikl¢s —Plataia was besieged 
and taken by Sparta—Mityléné revolted against Athens 
and was won back again—before we hear of a blow being 
struck in Sicily or from Sicily. 

‘When our first mention of Sicilian affairs comes, it Fint 
is at a striking moment. Thucydides has just recorded ayes 
the revolutions of Korkyra, he has made his deep com- Sicily, 427. 
ments on them and on all revolutions’, when he again 
casts his eyes further to the west, and records the 
first appearance of Attic triremes off Sicilian shores. As 
yet Syracuse had sent no help to Corinth; Leontinoi 
had received no help from Athens, It is at this moment Wer of 
that we first hear of a war between Syracuse and Leon- Symeute 
tinoit; we do not distinctly know whether its begin tne. 
ning was at this time. It may have begun, it may 

‘Th 24 78 Gada fouxdforras wal "APrvalaus Bexontvous wi ynt 
Yes by Taira wapeoxevacd}. 

* Thucydides mys this in so many words (ji, 86. 3). ‘The Dorian cities 
of Sicily pds viv rév AaxeBasyorlaw 19 xpirrov dpxouivov roo wohuov 
fvapaxlay Iréxdyoar, ob wiv ros fuvewodiunody ye. 

* Tb. Sil. 82-85. 

* Th.B6. 1; Xspandoroe wad Asowrives de widenor ddAgAos eadloracay, So 
Diod. ni. 53 5 Aeorrivos, XadeiBlow ply dvres Axcucor,ovyyeres 83 ‘AOyvalay, 
truxer bad Avpaxociaw wokeuodperot, Thucydides gives no reason; Dio- 
doros simply suggesta one, 
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cuar, vin. have been merely threatening, at the time of the alliance 
between Athens and Leontinoi, At any rate it was going 
onnow; the share of Sicily in the general warfare of Hellas 
as yet took the shape, not of help given by Sikeliot cities 
to cities in Old Greece or by cities in Old Greece to Sikeliot 
cities, but of warfare among the Sikeliot cities themselves. 
But the lesser strife was part of the greater. Syracusans 
did not go forth against Ionian neighbours without feeling 
that they were taking part in the great event of their 
time, and the weaker Ionian alliance in Sicily deemed tho 
Dorian aggression to be ground for calling with renewed 
urgency for help at the hands of the ally of Leontinoi, the 
greatest of Ionian cities. 

Allieson ‘The quarrel between Syracuse and Leontinoi divided 

cwh side 311 Greek Sicily and spread into Italy. The line of 
cleavage was nearly according to race. All the Dorian 
cities of the island, save Kamarina and Akragas, took 
the part of Syracuse, For Kamarina to join the Sy- 
racusan alliance would have been almost like Korkyra 
enlisting under the banners of Corinth. She parted from 
her fellows, and took the side of Leontinoi, But Do- 
rian feeling must have been strong indeed if it could lead 
Akragas to take part in an enterprise of which Syra- 
cuse was the head, Most likely, as at a later time, she 

Action of, stood aloof in sullen neutrality?, And slong with the 

Ehegons Dorian Sikeliots was ranged one Italiot city which had 
not forgotten how much she had once owed to a Syra- 
cusan deliverer®. For Lokroi to take one side might of 
itself have been reason enough for Rhégion to take the 
other, But Bhégion was naturally on the side of Leon- 
tinoi. Both cities were of Chalkidian origin; both were, 
in name at least, allies of Athens, The Leontine side was 


3 Phuc. iif. 86. 3; rots 88 Acorrivos al Kadwidaal wéAes wal Kopd pura. 

2 Ib. vil. 46. 1, 50. 1, 58.1. Cf Columba, p. 78. 

* Tb. fil, 86. 35 ris 22 "Tradlas Aowpot 4dy Zupaxoaiaw ar, “Prryivos BE 
ard 1) gvyyer's Aeorrban, 
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clearly by far the weaker. It is not easy to see what cuar. vin. 
Sikeliot allies Leontinoi can have had besides Katané, 
Naxos, and Kamarina, Himera, with a Syracusan element of Himera; 
in her population, took the Syracusan side. Leontinoi and 
her allies must have been sore pressed, and it is not won- 
derful if they thought of an appeal for Athenian belp 
under the terms of the existing treaty. 

It is to be noticed that, though these lists of allied cities 
are given, yet, in the few words which describe the opera- 
tions of the campaign, none are mentioned save the two 
central powers on each side, Syracuse and Leontinoi. The 
strength of the two cities was widely disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi was brought to great straits, Its position, more Distress of 
inland than that of any other Greek city in Sicily, comes “™"™"'* 
clearly out when we hear that the Syracusans cut them off 
alike from the land and from the sea! ‘The same position 
which in after times made Leontinoi so useful an outpost of 
Syracuse now made her sadly exposed to the attacks of Syra- 
cuse when the furthest Syracusan outpost on that side was 
Megara. Against such an enemy with such a following 
of allies Sikeliot and Italiot help was hopeless, Indeed of the 
the position of the other Chalkidian cities in Sicily was 2 iaian 
not much better than that of Leontinoi*. Naxos was °™™* 
threatened by Messana; Katané must have been sore 
pressed by the presence of a Syracusan garrison at Inessa 
and by the enmity of the neighbouring Hybla, a Sikel 
town by that time most likely pretty thoroughly hellen- 
ized, The only hope for Leontinoi and her allies lay in 


1 Thue. iii. 86. 4; bud Xepaxocian ris re ix pyorro wal Gaddoons. 
* This is the remark of Columba, in the article already referred to, 


75- 

* Of the relations between Syracuse and Inessa we shall hear presently. 
Columba (p. 75) suggests that there was also a Syracusan garrison in the 
Galeatic Hybla. That that Hybla was at s later time on the Syracusan 
tide spears from Thucydides, vi. 62. 5, 94- 3- But it is not spoken of 
aa a powession or dependency of Syracuse, and, considering its action 
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the help of the great Ionian city beyond the sea, the ally both 
of Leontinoi and of Rhégion. An embassy was accordingly 
sent to Athens, an embassy by no means void of importance 
at the time, but which in after times drew to itself a de- 
gree of notice both greater in amount and different in kind 
from any that it finds at the hands of our contemporary 
guide, 

From the few words which Thucydides gives to the 
matter, we learn only that, besides the general claims of 
Tonian blood, the orators of the Leontine alliance natur- 
ally laid special stress on the treaties which were still in 
force between Athens and two of their number. We are 
not told the name of any member of the embassy. The 
later historian of the island speaks of an embassy of which 
the renowned Gorgias of Leontinoi was the head ; and he 
tells us, as other later writers do also, how the special 
style of his rhetoric, a style as yet unknown at Athens, 
so won the ear of the assembly that it was in answer to 
his irresistible pleading that Athenian help was voted to 
his threatened city. There is no reason to doubt that 
Gorgias was there, or that he made an eloquent speech 
in a somewhat artificial style of oratory. There is no 
reason to doubt that this embassy marked a period in the 
life of Gorgias, his transfer from a purely Sicilian to a Pan- 
hellenie position *. Nor is there any reason to doubt that 
in this way the embassy became an event of importance in 
the general history of Greek oratory, by extending the 
influence of Gorgias and increasing the popularity of his 
style. But the immediate political effect of his mission 
has clearly been exaggerated. As with so many other 
orators, philosophers, and poets‘, his fame grew in later 


in the time of Ducetiue (see vol. fi. p. 365), it may well have been an inde- 
pendent ally, 

* Bee Appendix V. * See Appendix V. 

* Soe vol. Hi. p. 413. * See vol. ji. p. 343: 
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ages, and the notion of his political importance grew with cnsr. vi. 


it. The statesman of the time gives more practical reasons 
for the help given by Athens to Leontinoi than the magic 
effect of the speech of Gorgias. Kindred blood was openly 
professed as the motive; the Athenians would not leave 
their kinsmen of Leontinoi to be eaten up by the Dorians 
of Syracuse. That was doubtless the pretext of the ori- 
ginal treaty; and the Sikeliot kinsfolk of Athens were now 
so hardly pressed that Athens could not for very shame 


any longer refuse to do something for them. But Athenian objets ut 


politicians could further see the advantage of hindering 4 
Sicilian corn from being brought to Peloponnésos, They 
also thought it worth while to make some practical in- 
quiries as to the chances of winning for Athens something 
in the shape of direct Sicilian dominion, ae distinguished 
from the forms of influence and alliance which were all 
that she had as yet sought for!, The former motive may 
have been of special force at time when Korkyra, torn 
by internal strife, was hardly in » position to fulfil her 
duty as keeper of the Ionian sea, The latter shows that 
the interest which Athens had long taken in the affairs 
of the West was already beginning to grow into the spirit 
which came to its full size eleven years later. As yet the 
possibility of Sicilian dominion for Athens was a question 
to be solved; eleven years later there was, in the Athenian 
mind, no doubt on the subject. 


The fleet—clearly not a large one*—under two com- Fint 


Athenian 


manders, Lachés and Charoisdés, set forth while it was fect in 
still scammer. It is perhaps vain to ask what was the plan Sicily. 


Summer, 


* See Appendix V. 

2 Thue. iii. 86. 1,6; xaraordvres oly Us "Pryor ris "IraNas rv roheuor 
dncsotoro yard rhe foppdyer, ‘The xumbers of the fleet are not given ; 
bat in ¢, 88 the joint fleets of Athens and Rhégion number only thirty 
shipa, Dioddros (xii. 54) makes » hundred Athenian ships go forth, which 
are joined by a hundred from Rhégion, 
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of campaign. There was most likely none. They eame 
to search out the land, to see what could be done, and to 
do whatever might come within their power. Rhégion 
became the head-quarters of the Athenians and their allies. 
‘The value of the friendship of that city was great indeed. 
There could be no better starting-point for invaders of 
Sicily whose plans were not yet put into shape. Rhégion 
commanded one side of the strait; it stood as a bar which 
cut off Syracuse from Italy and northern Sicily. It had 
also free communication with Athens, and it was a point 
from which help might at once be given if Naxos or 
Katané were threatened. And the Athenians were better 
off there than if they had stayed at home, for the next 
winter was marked at Athens by the second attack of the 
plague’: In the comme of the summer eome opemtions 
were carried on by them and their allies of which no special 
account is given. The winter was given to an enterprise 
hardly of the first moment, but of which we wish to hear 
something more. Thirty ships of Athens and Rhégion 
visited the Isles of Fire and laid waste the land®, The 
colonists of Knidos were members of the Dorian alliance * ; 
but the harrying of their lands could do little to advance 
the deliverance of the Leontines held so tight in the grasp 
of Syracuse. In short, during this whole stage of the war, 
when the Athenians are only fecling their way, a general 
feeling of littleness runs through everything. The feeling 
is shown by the historian himself, when, in a style rather 





* The ships come in the summer. This expedition is made in the 
winter (Thue. iii. 88. 1); Olpour ap Bi’ dvvipiar dbivara fy émorparciar 
(see Holm, ii. 4). This accurate chronology of Thucydides is contrasted 
with the carelessnees of Dioddros, who jambles up these events with those 
of several years before and sfter under a single archonship, 

It is here that Thucydides stops to describe the islet of Aiolo. Sce 
vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 

3 Thuo. fi, 88. § ; fvanayor Four xiv Xypaxoater, 
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unusual with him, he sets forth his purpose of recording oxar. vm. 
only the more important events of the campaign’. We 
can see too that the same feeling was at work both at 
Athens and in Sicily itself. Some passages of arms must Warfare 
have gone on directly between Athenians and Syracusans; fr S7=r, 
for it was in Syracusan warfare that one of the Athenian 0! Charo- 
commanders, Charoiadés, met his death®. : 

It is not till the summer after its coming to Sicily that 
the Athenian fleet attempts any operation of importance. 
Messana was hostile to Athens, From the name which Politics of 
the town now bore we should have looked for the sym- “*™™ 
pathies of ite people to lie with the enemy of Sparte, 
the patron of Naupsktos, But it might be dangerous to 
infer anything as to the natural tendencies of s0 mixed a 
people as those who inhabited the city which had been 
Yanklé. Dislike to Rhégion, the city ever before their 
eyes, was not unlikely tobe their strongest feeling. Events 
however showed that the motley population of Messana 
was not of one mind, Athens had friends within its walls, 
whether a remnant of the Chalkidian stock of Zanklé * or 
the settlers from the elder Mesconian land. But at this Myiai 
moment Messana was hostile, and the Italiot and Sikelict {try 
allies of Athens suggestel to the surviving Athenian com- pacar 
mander Lachés an attack on the Messanian fortress of 426. 
Mylai, the furthest outpost of the city on the northern 

1 Thue. iii. go. 1; dwoAduour udy wal drrce ds indorou fuvéBaiver ly rH Z- 
weAlg, nal abrol ol ucedudras dx’ AAAGAovs orparedorres wal ol 'AGyvai: fiw 
reir operiponsGonpécour & 20 D6y0~ péduora dea f pera Tar “APyraler of 
féppaxoe Expogay 4 xpds robs ’Afqvalovs ol drrixoAl wor, rovrew prnatrfoopat, 
Diodoroe (ail, 54) gets through them all with wonderful speed ; he leaves 
out the main thing of all, the taking and taking again of Messana, and 
there i+ something wanting in the text ix his nocount of the nitack on 
Mylai. 

3 'Ib.115. See below. 

4 Tb, go. a5 KapodBov f8q 100 "AGqralan or panzyod reOrqebros bx) Zups- 
roviaw wouy. We have had 20 distinct mention of any engagement with 
Syracusans, 

* So Holm, ii. 5, 
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eoast!, The town on the peninsula was held by the force 
of two Messanian tribes, a phrase which makes us wish 
to know more of the civil and military arrangements 
of Messana’, In a commonwealth whose citizens came of 
so many branches of the Greck name, with some most 
likely that did not belong to the Greek name at all, 
the division into tribes would naturally follow distine- 
tions of race’, and this or that tribe might not un- 
likely have objects and a policy of its own, Besides 
the garrison in the fortress, an ambush was laid to 
set on the Athenians and their allies on landing‘, The 
liers-in-wait were soon scattered with great slaughter, 
and the allied force attacked the walls of Mylai. The 
Messanian tribes that defended it had clearly no very 
burning zeal for the cause of Syracuse and her allies. 
They seem to have made no resistance at all; they at once 
surrendered the akropolis, and even agreed to join the 
Athenians in their march on Messana itself, The city 
yielded with as little trouble as its outlying fortress. 
Messana joined the alliance, giving hostages and agrecing 
to every Athenian demand ®, 

‘An important Sikeliot city was thus gained to the 
Athenian side. Indeed very few successes could have 
been more valuable to the invaders than the occupation of 
Messana. Those who held both Messana and Rhégion 
commanded the strait without danger of opposition, This 
great advantage had not indeed been gained by any 
special display of Athenian strength. ‘The Athenians had 


} Thue. fl, go. 25 det Muads ras rev Meconviow. 
2 Tb, 35 Eruxor 8 Bio gudal dy tals Mudaik rév Meconvlew gpovpodeas. 
As Doe 00 above, p. 11; as at Kyréné, Herod, iv. 161. 
90. 4 wal rua et BolBpar weroinulvas volt dxd rw vedy. 

© Th; 76 dpssans wposBadderes Wvdywacar Suodoylg Thy ve duphroky 
apadoivas xal dx! Mecohvny Evorparcioas. 

“Th 55 xpoocxépnaay kal airol [ol Meaofnoi] duipors re Bivres wal 
Ada mara wapaoxsueros, 
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won Messana because a part of its population had taken euar, vu. 
the side of those who attacked it. Still, by whatever 
means, Meseana was gained for Athens; and it is clear 
that this success had a powerful effect on men’s minds 
throughout the island. It seems to have specially im- 
pressed those who were not of Hellenic blood. It was felt 
by the Elymian rival of Sclinous and by the Sikels who 
were unwilling subjects of Syracuse. Itis from Thucydides Renewsd 
himself, though only casually in a later notice, that we vin” 
learn that it was now that Segesta renewed the alliance S°* 
with Athens which che had entered into nearly thirty years 
before? We can better understand the motive now than 
we could at the earlier time. However things may have 
stood in the days when Halikyai was seemingly looked 
on as dangerous, we may be sure that the immediate motive 
now is to be found in the never-failing disputes between 
Segesta and her nearest Greek neighbour to the south. Se- 
Finous was hostile to Athens; co was Himera, the nearest Segerta, 
Greek neighbour of Segesta to the east ; but on that side nous 
Pheenician Panormos and Solous would doubtless be pro- 
tection enough for the Elymian city. We are not told 
whether anything immodiately came of this alliance, any 
more than of that which went before it, or of the first 
alliances with Rhégion and Leontinoi. But it would be 
remembered with no small effect in later times, and both 
this and the earlier alliance are signs of the increased 
importance which is beginning to belong to the western 
side of Sicily. The dark hints that we have already had 
may show that this importance is nothing really new, but 
nither something which is simply coming more promi- 
neatly into sight, But this renewed alliance between 
Athens and Segesta directly connects itself with the two 
great events of the second half of the century. It was the 

1 In Thoe. vi. 6, 1 the Segestans appeal to 4 yeyropdrg dnl Adxqror ... 
fmpayia, See Appendix VIIL 
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affairs of Segesta, her disputes with Selinous, which were 
the immediate occasion both of the great Athenian invasion 
and of the Carthaginian invasion that followed it. 

For the present at least there are others among the non- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily whose fates awaken a deeper 
interest than those of the Elymians of Segesta. The mere 
coming of the Athenian force had caused no small stir 
among those Sikel communities which had been brought 
under the dominion of Syracuse after the death of Ducetius. 
To them Athens or any other power that was hostile to 
Syracuse seemed a deliverer. Enrolled against their will 
among the allies of Syracuse—the name allies shows that 
they remained distinct though subject communities—they 
threw off the yoke and joined the Athenian alliance’, The 
Sikels could have no share in the last enterprise of the 
summer, though it was carried on in » land which had 
once belonged to their forefathers. The Athenian fleet 
sailed to the territory of Lokroi; a descent was made; the 
Lokrians were defeated, and a fort known as the Peripolion 
by the mouth of the river Haléx was taken? But the 
winter saw an enterprise which must indeed have stirred 
every Sikel heart, Inessa, once the Hieronian Aitna, then 
one of the chief trophies of the successful days of Ducetius®, 


' Thue. iil, 103. 1, The Athenians act pera rév "EAASvaw fynudya wal 
Boo Zueday ward xphros dpxsperor bed Zupaxoalaw wal fippaxor rres dxo- 
ordrres abrois dx) rv Zypaxoviaw furenohiyow. 

* Thuo. ili. 99 ; xal MepeeéAcov aljotr 8 Hv bel re) “AA norayG. Arnold 
remarks: ‘a guard fort or station of the xeplrcho...... Formerly the word 
‘was written with » capital letter, as if it were proper name.’ Doubtless 
thename means fort; but it would seem to have become a proper name, 
‘That i, if the coins with the legend PEPIOAQN PITANATAN belong to 
It. See Holm, ii. 404; Head, Hist, Num, gr ; Columba, p. 80, For Sicilian 
history the point may fairly be left open. 

2 Thue. fil 103. 1; “Imocay 73 Xuxedundy wédtgua. The 72 is emphatic, 
and is by no means fally represented by an indefinite article, ‘To those 
who have read the history of Ducetius it might seem dangerous to alter 
the order of a single word in Thucydides’ account. ‘The subjection which 
‘these Sikels sought to throw off was very recent. 
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was now so far in Syracusan hands that it had a Syracusan ena. vi. 
garrison in its akropolis*. A foreign garrison in the chief Syreusen 
fortress of a town is a state of things with which we " 
become familiar in a later stage of Greek history; Athens 

herself had to endure it when Macedonia was too strong 

for her. Such an occupation of course implies complete 
practical subjection; but it in no way carried with it 

the suppression of the ordinary life of an independent 
community in the rest of the town. A Syracusan garri- 

son in Inessa, a sharp thorn in the side of Greck Katané, 

was to the new Sikel allies of Athens a badge of sub- 

jection which it must have been their foremost object to 

get rid of. The whole allied force therefore, Athenian, 
Sikeliot, and Sikel, marched against Inessa and attacked 

the Syracusan fortress*, To take it was found to be Defest 
beyond their power, and they were driven to retreat. Athenians 
Then the garrison of Inessa sallied forth; they set upon 824 Sikels 
the allies who formed the Athenian rereward—did the 

Sikels take the post of honour in the retreat ?—and slew 

and put to flight not a few’. Presently the Athenian Further 
fleet, seemingly without the help of any allies, made {uprt™ 
another successful inrosd into the territory of Lokroi. 

Of the Lokrians who came to defend their lands three 
hundred were slain‘; but this was small compensation 

for the breakdown of the combined enterprise against 

Inessa. 

It was most likely the ill-success of that enterprise are, 
which led the Sikeliot allies of Athens to send an embassy embary 
to the protecting city, praying that a greater force might ‘Athens. 
be sent to their help*. The envoys set forth the state of 426-425. 

1 Thue, iii. 103. 2; of rv depéwodwv Zupaxdor0 tTxor, 

1b; dy rp daxapfon toripos *Abqvalay rois fyuydxas dvaxapodow 
Imriderrai ol Le 708 rerxlaparos Zupaxérioe. 

"Dr. ‘Tb. 

#Tb.115. 35 of by Zuredlg Eippaxor wAciaarrer Eneigay robs ‘AOqvaiovs 
Bonteir oglar wheioos vaval. 
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cuar. vit. the case in plain words. By land the Syracusans had the 


Now ex- 


better of them, even in their own territory. That is to 
say, the enterprise which was to relieve them from the 
grievance of the Syracuean garrison at Inessa had failed 
to give them any help. By sea the emall Athenian force 
was able to keep their enemies in check; but the Syra- 
cusans were minded to endure this no longer; they were 
getting ready a naval force of theirown', ‘That no naval 
help had gone from Syracuse to Peloponnésos we know 
very well; but one wonders that the powerful fleet of 
which we heard some years back hid been, as seems now 
to be implied, allowed to come to nothing. The Athenians 
granted the prayer of their allies; they wished to bring 
the Sicilian war to a quicker end. They further wished, 
at a moment when they had no great naval enterprise on 
hand, to keep their own seamen in practice, Forty ships 


Fythoddros were voted for Sicilian service. Pythoddres, one of the 


nile 
nce. 


Lachas 


sot 
againat 
Himers 


and Lipara. 


generals of the year, was sent out at once with » small 
force. Two other commanders, Sophoklés and Eurymedén 
—the latter a name which we shall often hear again—were 
to follow presently with a larger body 8. 

Meanwhile Lachés was not idle, neither were his Sikel 
allies. ‘The masters of the strait could do what they 
pleased on the northern coast. The Athenian ships sailed 


426-425. to the territory of Himera; they made a landing, in which 


the Sikels from the hills bore a part by invading the more 
distant parts of the Himeraian lands‘, The extreme 





9 The. iii. 115. 45 THs wey pis adrGw of Xupaxdaier Ixphrouy, ris 32 
Gaddaoys 8Alyas vavoly clpybueros wapcoxeviforro vavrucdy Eurardporrer 
0b wepopsueros. 

11h. 55 Sua ply tpyotperos Bdsaoy rv dee? séAcyuor Karadvofocotar, bya 
2 Bowrdperos wAlry 706 ravriKod wouiaBas, 

1b. 6; ray ply ob fra Se orparmyin dsloreday Mu96dapor bAbyase 
vavel, Zopordta 28 rd Zoarparitoy wal Edpupltorra rir Coventous bal rir 
whedrer ved droriypew iucddov. 

“Tb. 15 dxSBaow bwocjoarro te raw vedy perd rir Ynediw Svater 
toBeBryxbraw bs rd Loxara rijs ‘Iuepalas. The emendstion of Zuediw 
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a7 


eastern part must be meant. That was the only part of cnar. vi, 


the lands of Himera which lay open to Sikel enemies, to 
the men of Paropus and Cephalodium, who had doubtless 
kept their complete independence of Syracuse or any other 
Greek power. We long to hear something of Ducetius’ new 
city of Kalé Akté, something of his friend Archdnidés of 
Herbita, so pointedly marked out as the friend of Athens 
But neither is mentioned. The isles of Aiolos were harried 
this winter also, and Lachés came back to Rhégion to 
find himself superseded in his command by Pythodéres *, 


The new commander's beginning was, in one region at Bythodéres 


least, less successful than that of his predecessor, Early in fora" 


the spring he sailed once more to Peripolion, which would Lokrisne. 


seem to have passed again into Lokrian hands. He met*” 
the Lokrians in battle; he underwent a defeat, and went 
back to Rhégion *, 


The spring was further marked by an eruption of Eruption of 


Zina, the third known to Thucydides to have happened 2¢°* 


since the beginning of Greek settlement in Sicily‘. The 
first and second, the mythical and the historical, we have 
already heard of 5, The second is ennobled by the verse 
of A’schylus and Pindar‘; a few words of the prose 


for Zucdserér is quite certain; yet the necessity of guessing is un- 
pleasant, 

2 Thue. 4 Seo vol. ii. p. 381. 

* Tho. iti, 115.1; dvaxayhoarrss 82 bs "Pryor HudkBopor rr "Taodsxou 
"Aoqraiaw oxparryly xaradsuBarourw int ras voix Béboxer Sy 3 Adxys 
exer. This Sicilian campaign of Lachés seems to be referred to by 
Aristophante, Wasps, 240; 0! Lyeoviuer, dvtpes, dn lores Ady: rerl, 
‘The Scholiaat ia not very cloar about the matter ; but it sooms that Klota 
prosecuted Lachés for peculation, ds rd Busia xphyara eperepicoptrov 
sal eRourfoarror, 

+ Thue. ili, 115. 7; Eedewe redevrivror rod xeuulivos tnt 1d. Aoepin 
dpolpior 8 sobre dys ele, 

5 Uppin wept abrd 19 lap robro § péat rod supis te ris 











fp. a7; fp. 24a 
* Bee vol. fi. pp. 274, 279. 
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cuar, vin. of Thucydides, a not less worthy tribute, are all that 
fall to the lot of the third. As could not well fail, the 

Finpedo- fire-flood did damage in the lands of Katané. Why was 

Minot Empedoklés there to play the part of the Pious 
Brethren in one age and of Saint Agatha in another? 
It befits the strange mixture of the mystical and the prac- 
tical in his character, if we answer that he was fighting 
for Syracuse against the allies of Katané, 


The year on which we have entered is, for both Athens 
and Sparta, one of the most memorable in the whole story 
of the war, It is the year of Pylos and Sphaktéria; it is 
one of the years of Korkyra, Had it been less memorable 
in the general history of Greece, it might have been more 
memorable in the special history of Sicily; at any rate it 
might have had to record a longer tale of Athenian success. 
Early in the summer, when the corn was coming into ear, 
an Athenian fleet of forty ships was sent forth under 
Eurymedén and Sophoklés. Their chief and final object 
was Sicily; but they were bidden to stop on their way to 
give help to the democratic party in Korkyra, Moreover 
the energetic Démosthenés went with them, with no 
regular command, but with a general authority to use the 
fleet for any enterprise along the Peloponnésian coast that 
he thought good’. Of this last commission came the 
most brilliant Athenian success of the whole war; Pylos 
was occupied as a lasting thorn in the side of Sparta; 
the Spartans in Sphaktéria were led captive to Athens, 
But the Athenian cause in Sicily was ruined. The fleet 
tarried at Pylos; it tarried again at Korkyra; it reached 








* Boe vol. 354 

2 Thuc.iv. 1.15 rod éxryryoptrou Olpous wepl clrov xBorgy. The date 
in givon for the Syracusan attack on Moseana ; but the other events were 
ted rots abrobs xpbvous 709 fpos (iv. 2. 1). 

*Ihae 
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Sicily too late to support Pythodéros in a struggle against cuar, vu. 
superior forces, too late to hinder or to revenge the loss of 

the one great advantage which Athens had gained in the 

island, 

‘The accession of Messana to the Athenian side was felt 
by the enemies of Athens in Sicily and Italy as a special 
call to its recovery. Our Athenian guide clearly points 
out the difference of feeling between a greater and a 
smaller commonwealth, between one which does not rise 
above purely local friendship and hatred and one whose 
position entitles and compels it to shape its policy from a 
wider point of view. At Lokroi there was a strong desire to 
win back Messana to the Dorian alliance; but it was mainly 
because the hated Rhégion could be better attacked if it 
were again put between two enemies at Lokroi and at 
Messana!, At Syracuse Messana was looked on as the 
key of Sicily; let Messana become the Athenian head- 
quarters, and from that base of operations it would be easy 
to come against Syracuse with a greater force’. A joint 
enterprise was therefore planned. Syracuse and Lokroi 
each furnished ten chips for the attack on Messans by sea, 
while the Lokrians entered the Rhegine territory with 
their full land-foree. The commonwealth of Rhégion was 
just then not of one mind; the resistance therefore was 
feeble, and the Lokrians harried without hindrance. There 
were even Rhegine exiles, banished oligarchs, we must 
suppose, who did not scruple to lead the Lokrian invaders 
against their own city, Nor was Messana cf one mind 


* Too. iv. 1.15 of Aogpot mara fx8os 73 Prryiver, Bovddperos dpaporépmter 
airods meranodepeir. 

2 Tb. a; of Xepardove Spiirres xpooBeriy Exor 13 xeplov rijs ZuweAlar wad 
poBot pees robx “APyraious pi 4g abrod dpydpercl wore opie weifort rapa 
oxevp trtdGucrr, 

# Ib. 3: dpa 22 sal fevemayberam ‘Prva guydem, of Far wap’ adroit 13 
‘pip ‘Phruov txt rodiv xpbrov teraciate, cal ddivara Hr by 1H wapivrs Tos 
Aoxpods yirectas, Ican make nothing more than Grote (vil. 176) oould 
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cuar. vam, either; one revolution had just before made the city an 


Naval 
operations 
in the 
strait, 


ally of Athens ; another revolution brought back the former 
state of things, Messana now revolted from Athens and 
became once more an ally of Syracuse, The full com- 
mand of the strait which Athens had held for a while now 
pessed away from her. Her post at Rhégion was again 
watched face to face from the hostile post at Messana. 
The victors knew well where their advantage lay. The 
Lokrian land-force went home; but the ehips both of 
Lokroi and Syracuse tarried to keep guard over Messana. 
It was agreed that other ships that were making ready 
should presently join them, and make the strait the scene 
of naval warfare *, 

Nothing hindered the carrying out of this scheme. 
Before long the strait was held by the superior naval 
force of the Dorian alliance, eager to risk a sea-fight with 
the Athenians while the number of their ships was etill 
small. That is to say, they wished to decide the war in 
their own island, while the main Athenian fleet, instead of 
sailing on to Sicily, was engaged in the siege of Sphak- 
téria *, Successful in such a fight, they could attack 
Rhégion by land and sea, with every prospect of taking 
the town. An accident one evening brought on an un- 
looked-for action. Thirty ships of the allied fleet were 
out of the story in Justin (iv. 3) about seditions in Rhégion, and how the 
‘Himeraians, called in by one party, seized the town, much like the Ma- 
‘mertines in days to come, One could fancy the Lokrians, rather than the 
‘Himeraians, doing something of the kind; but they are not recorded to 
have dean fe 

+ Thue. iv. 1.1; Zupaxoolew Béxa vijes wAevoaou wal Aokpides Tras Mecohyay 
‘riy by Xunedlg rartdoBor, atréy txayayoulvan, kat dxtorn Meoofrn 'AGn- 
valov. “ Sie knfipften Verbindungen,” says Holm (ii, 6), mit den Unzu- 
friedenen, d. h. den Doriern.” Not all the Dorians sarely, not those from 
the old Messéné, 

* Ib. 3. 

1 Th. 24.35 maunaxler dvowaipioter Wetderre, Spires rok "Abyrales 
‘rds ply wapovcos SAlyas rods, vais 8 whelog: wal peddovous fife wwPard- 
parol Ti vijcor wodsopaciobas, 
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put to flight by twelve of Athens and eight of Rhégion. ou. vm. 
Presently the land- and sea-foree of Syracuse and Lokroi 

was gathered at Peléris ; two encounters followed, in each 

of which the Athenians lost a ship, The Syracusans, 
evidently well pleased at their first brush with Athens on 

her own clement, went back to their quarters in the 
sheltered Mestanian haven, 

These emall encounters are of more interest for the Attenpt 
student of Greek naval tactics than for the historian of £00", 
Sicily. We gain more of political instruction when we ‘0 S™ 
hear that a party in Kamarina, the one Dorian common- 
wealth which had taken the Chalkidian side, made overtures 
to Syracuse for the betrayal of the city’, The name of 
the party-leader, that of their founder Archias, may have 
seemed of good omen in Syracusan ears; but any action aren 
on the part of the Syracusans to support their friends in "ing 
Kamarina was hindered by the energetic movements of et 
the Athenian fleet. That fleet.at once sailed round Pachy- 
nos, and was ready before Kamarina to stop any attempts 
of the hostile party. It is plain that the plot was hin- 
dered ; when we next hear of Kamarina, it is not very 
zealous for the Athenian alliance, but it is clearly not in 
Syracusan hands or in the Syracusan alliance ®. It waa at 


* Thue. iv. 25, 1-5. First of all, jrayedoqrar oy2 ris tulpas ravayfjoas 
mp wroiow BuaxAlwror. The Athenians defeat them; they loss one ship, 
and go, & txacros fruxor, ls 7d olesia orparinete, 75 re dy 7H Meoonr} ral 
te 7§ "Prog. This last in an odd phrase, which must mean the camp of the 
Iokrians in the Rhegine territory. At Peldris the Athenians love a ship. 
The Syracasans aro at anchor, and the Athenians and Rbégines, dpdvres 
‘ae vais weris bvéfanor, wat xeipt ettnp} bnBnoeioy lar rai abrot dr 
hesay tiv dsBpiy duoxodusByoérrev. The iron hand is as yet on the 
Syracnsan side; ir vii. 62 it goos over to Athens. Thon the Syracumana 
ao towed to Momna (ruparAtérray dx) xéAw) ; the Athenians attack, but, 
drocipastrran teever, » nactical phrase on which I will not dispute, they 
Jose another ship. 

* Wb, 25. 75 Kaaplrys éyyeAselons wpoditovbas Zeparovlass tw’ “Apxfou 
wal raw per’ ebro, 

* See Thus, iv, 58. 
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Kamarina as at Messana, as at Rhégion. In every city 
there is @ party ready to welcome and help the enemy 
against the existing government. It may be deemed a 
treasonable frame of mind ; but in weighing it, we must 
never forget that the enemies were fellow-Greeks. In 
Sicily we must further remember how all local and an- 
cestral ties had been shaken by the plantations and trans- 
plantations which had happened under the tyrants and 
after their fall. To betray Messana or Kamarina, with 
their new and motley population, was not like betraying 
ancestral Athens or Corinth. 

A deeper interest again attaches to another enterprise 
in which we again come across the ancient folk of the 
land as playing an important part. The Messanians now 
set forth, with their full force and with the fleets of 
Syracuse and Lokroi that were gathered in their haven, to 
attack their neighbours of Naxos}, For as yet, while no 
city sat on the height of Tauros, the lands of Meseana 
and Naxos marched on each other. The land-force came 
first, and, on the day they came, they beleaguered Naxos 
on the land side, and harried the fields*, The next 
day the fleet followed, and took up its quarters near the 
mouth of the Akésinés, the wide fiumara of Cantar, be- 
tween the heights of Tauros and the Naxian peninsula >. 
The fleet seems to have done nothing more than keep 
guard while the land-force assaulted Naxos. Presently an 
armed force was seen coming down from the mountains. 
It could hardly have been from the steep of Tauros itself, 
but rather from the hills on the other side of the Naxian 
promontory. For the besieged Naxians took the new- 

1 Thue. iv. 25. 75 Mecofpio: wayBqpel ward ojjv wal rais vavaly dpa torpd- 
revoay int Négor Thy XadxBuriy Syopor odoar, 

1 1b. 8; #5 mpdory Hulpg rexxhpas worhaayrer rodx Naffovr. That could 
be only on the Innd side; isthmus is not exactly the word. 

4 Ib; rH 8 borepalg rat pty vavol weperAciaayres xard ray "Axeolrqy 
worapdv ri viv jour. See Bunbury, Dict. Geog., art. Acesines. 
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comers for the Leontines and their other Greek allies, and czar. vin, 
they could have come to their help only from the south. 

‘The men from the hills were indeed friends, but not Greek 
friends, ‘They were Sikels from the inland parts who Defuted 
came to give help against the Messanians *, This form of gisie 
words would seem to imply rather hatred of Messana than 
friendship for Naxos. In trath, in an ordinary state of Sikel 
things, Naxos, the beginning and the badge of Greek S38, 
dominion in Sicily, must have been more hateful to Silke] Nx and 
feeling than any other Sikeliot city*, But just now 
Naxos was not threatening, and the first feeling in every 

Sikel mind must have been hatred to Syracuse, to the city 

which had, but» few years before, brought so many Sikel 
communities into subjection. Messans is likely enough to 

have been an active enemy in her own corner ; in any case 

she was an ally of Syracuse. Against either Syracuse or 
Messana Naxos was to be defended. So the Sikels came 

in force; the sight of them, and the mistaken inference 

drawn from the sight, stirred up the Naxians to special 
exertion. They sallied ; they scattered the hesiegers, and 

slew o thousand of them. Of the rest only a few got 

back to Messana; for the barbarians set upon them by 

the way and slew the more part®, After this rout of the Effect on 
Messanian land-foree, the ships that had come on the ‘™ *e* 


* hac. tv. 25. 9 5 of Aucehot rep ray Gxpay wo\Aol waréBaivor BonPodrres 
dat rots Mecorrion. wal of Négiot ix bor, Bapofearres nal wapaxedeviperot 
& davrais bx of Atorrivos ogles at ol EXAOLENAVES EGuynxor els Tipaplay 
deipxorras, Tt would ssom that the Naxiana did not look for Sikel help, 
but that the Sikels came of their own socord 4x? robs Meconviovs. Also one 
must think that they had adopted Greck arms aad dress, 

Tam tempted to suspect that in the confused text of Dioddros, xi. 54, 
where we read infoytyodrrer rSy rhqoioxdpey Zxersr Toit Mudalors 
this help given to Naxos is really meant. Thucydides says nothing of 
Sikela at Mylai. 

* B00 Diod. iv. 88. 

* Such ia the phrase of Thucydides (iv. 25.9); of BépBapo: dy rais 
ois innecévres roi wAclorovs Bdgoapay, ‘The word seems rather necd- 
easly brought in. 
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cur. vm. game errand, Syracusan, Lokrian, or any other, had no 
means of action, ‘They sailed back to Messana, and thence 
withdrew to their several homes?, The result of the Mes- 
sanian enterprise against Naxos had been complete and 
serious defeat on the part of the Messanian land-force, 
and the fleet of the Dorian confederacy was, for @ season 
at least, broken up. 

The belief of the Naxians that their Leontine allies 
were coming to their help was premature, but it wae not 
wholly mistaken. The weakened state of Messana after her 
defeat before Naxos suggested to the Athenians and their 
allies the thought of a general attack on that city. The 
Messanian loss in the late enterprise had been 0 great 
that a body of Lokrian allies had been received into 

Athenian Messana to form yart of its garrison ®, The Athenians 
Mant" and their Sicilian allies joined in a common expedition. 
‘A Sikeliot, partly perhaps a Sikel, force marched against 
the city by land. One would have looked for the Naxians 
to be foremost on such an errand of vengeance; but, 
while the allies are mentioned generally, it ia the Leon- 
tines only who are spoken of by name, and the force is 
even spoken of as a Leontine army’. Meanwhile the 
Athenian ships sailed into the harbour of Messana‘*. 
The question arises, how far the Zank/on itself, the natural 
defence of the haven, was strengthened by art against 
naval attacks, As the allies drew near by land, the 
Messanians and their local helpers, under their captain 
Démotelés, made a vigorous sally; they put most of the 
invaders to flight, and slew many. ‘The Athenians were 
watching from their ships, and they marked the con- 

1 Thue. iv. ag.9. al vijer oxodoas bs ry Meootrny Gorepor br’ olxov Eeagra: 
usplonoay. 

1 'Th. 125 Aoxpin ruts werd rod Anporédour of pera #) widor Iynaredei- 
PPqaay ppovpol. * Tt in 72 oxpérevpa Tov Acorrivam s little later. 


* Th. 115 sposBdAorrer ol "AGppaio: ward ray Aipéra vals ravoly intipar, 
8:88 eds xpds ry woh 
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fusion into which the pursuit had thrown the victorious cau. vi. 
Messanians. They Iaded and set upon them, and drove 

them into the city. We expect to hear of some more 

decided success ; but all that is said is that the Athenians 

set up. trophy and went back to Rhégion. They clearly Coming of 
felt that they were nct equal to any great enterprise till FU7De 

the reinforeements came under Eurymedén and Sophokles, Sorboklés. 
For a while they took no part at all in the struggle which Atterian 
the Greeks of Sicily still carried on with one another by ****™ 

land?, When the reinforcements did come, the Athenians 

began again to take a part in what was going on; but it 

is implied that nothing was done on any great scale. 


Our chief guide at this stage is the foremost of all guides; 
but, as Sicilian affairs hold ae yet but a secondary part in 
the general strife of Greece, we do not get, even from him, 
the same clear and connected account of them which we do 
when at a later stage Sicily becomes the chief battle-ficld 
of the whole war. But we certainly are somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the strengthened Athenian fleet, if we 
cannot say that it did absolutely nothing, at least did 
nothing that Thucydides thought worthy of being recorded 
in detail. The practical effect of its coming seems to have 
been to suggest to the Greeks of Sicily the thought of 
peace within their ownisland. The result was not wonder- 
fal. A time of unpanilleled quiet and prosperity, a series Morement 
of years in which wars between Greek and Greek had been ("ards 
wonderfully few, had been brought to an end because the “=i. 
Greeks of Sicily had allowed themselves to be dragged into 
the quarrels of the Greeks of the mother country, in which 

1 Tho. iv, 25. 13; werd & robo of ply dy rij XuceAlg “EAdpes dvev raw 
‘Abyraiaw ward -yip lorpirever tx’ AAAHAOUE. 

* Ib. 48.6; of 88 'APnvaio: ds rip ZuxeAlar, va wep 1d aparor Spymrro, 
dxowdesoarres per raw bee? (uypdxaw trodiyevr. That is, the fleet under 


Burymedén and Sophoklée, sfter tarrying at Pyles and Korkyra, at last 
reached Sicily. 
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they had no direct interest, Since then both sides had 
felt the evils of a state of war, while it could not be said 
that either side had gained much either in military fame 
or in material profit. The Ionian towns were beginning to 
see that Athens used them only for her own purposes. She 
sent her fleets to Sicily for practice when they had nothing 
special to do clsewhere?, When she promised help to her 
Sicilian allies, ite coming was delayed by any prospect of 
advantage which showed itself on the coast of Peloponnésos. 
And when at last the enlarged fleet came, its action was 
less energetic than the action of the Sikeliots themselves. 
The Dorians, on the other hand, had received no help 
whatever from those powers in Old Greece which had called 
on them for help?, They had fought single-handed against 
Athens and their own Jonian neighbours; even Corinth 
had never sent a single ship to the support of her daughter 
Syracuse. The war had been a war of mutual damage to 
the profit of nobody; Dorians and Ionians alike began to 
lock back to the happy days of peace which bad been 0 
needlessly and unluckily broken in upon. 

The first steps came from a city which stood in a peculiar 
position, Kamarina was a Dorian city which had joined 
the Ionian confederacy out of fear and dislike to a single 
Dorian city, her neighbour Syracuse. By Syracuse Ka- 
marina had once been swept away; between the two 
commonwealths it seemed that there could be no friendship. 
But this position of Kamarina made her the enemy of the 
city to which before all others she owed friendship and 
thankfulness, ‘The men of Gela had been the last founders 
of Kamarina?; but, as long as Kamarina was the friend 
of Athens and the enemy of Syracuse, she was necessarily 
also the enemy of Gela. We have seen that the faithful- 
ness of Kamarina to the Athenian alliance had already 


1 See above, p. 36. * See above, p. 23. 
2 See vol.if. p. 318. 
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seemed doubtful; the presence of an Athenian force had cur. vin. 
been needed to hinder « party in Kamarina from betraying 

the city to the Syracusns'. We know not what was the 
disposition of the naval or military forces of the contending 

cities in the summer of the year in which the fleet of Summer, 
Enurymedin and Sopheklés reached Sicily, We have seen “+ 
that their coming was not marked by any specially memor- 

able warlike actions®. Indeed its effect was the other way. 

A proclamation made by the Athenian commanders, calling 

on the Sikeliot cities, on all at least that were in alliance 

with Athens, to join heartily in the war against Syracuse ® 

seems to have at once suggested the thought of peace to 

some of their number. The first movement came from 
Kamarina, She concluded a truce—its length is not Truce 
stated—with her old friends at Gela‘, The two cities Kamerina 
which had thus agreed together, at least for # season, sent *¢ Gel 
to their respective allies, urging the advantages of a general 
agreement. The call for peace spread, and presently a Congress 
congress of envoys from all the Sikeliot cities, the allies of “* °*5 
Athens among them, came together at Gela. The gather- 

ing was strictly a diplomatic conference. This way of 
settling the matter seems to have been deliberately pre- 

ferred by Gela and Kamarina to what, according to Greek 

ideas, would have been the more obvious process of asking 


* See above, p. 41. * See above, p. 45- 

2 Weare helped to this by Polybiow’ extract from the twenty-first book 
of Timaios, quoted (xii. 25 £) for the purpose of finding faalt with the 
speech pat into the mouth of Hermokraths. RipysdBav wapayerspevor ale 
YaceAlay wapexdde: ras wédex: els rdy kava rar Zupaxoaiaw widsuov. 

* Thue. iv. 58.1; Kapapusaios nal Pedgiors teexupia yiyverai wpirov wp)s 
@agaors. Timnion (0. ».) makes the frst proposl come frum Gela; rére 
tole Pedgious répoovras 79 wAlup Qartwpasta xpis robs Kayapevaious imdp 
droxior raw 82 npoOtivars Befeudyar. What were the special sufferings of 
Gelat From Thucydides one would think that Kamarina was the first 
to act. 

* Timaiot, u. a; xpeoBedur dearépour pls robs lavrdw ovppdxovr wal 
rapaxadeir doSpar Inelypax morods, ofroves oureadérres els Tlday Bordes- 
corres vep) Biaddoces nal rin wowr§ cuppepsrrar. Seo Appendix VI. 
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car. em, each city separately to agree to the peace which they had 


themselves made. That is to say, discussion by » single 
smaller body was of set purpose preferred to discussion by 


its dipl- a series of popular assemblies, ‘The chosen representatives 
Ghertoter, of each city came charged with a commission to discuss 
the terms on which the Sikeliot cities might settle their 
present differences, and might come back to the happy 
state of things which had followed the overthrow of the 
tyrants 2, 
Fit ap ‘The man who had the chief hand in bringing this 
Humue’ assembly together, the man who most truly laboured for 
kuatts Peace and who strove to bring about = peace in this 
particular way’, was one who for some years to come was 
undoubtedly the first man in Sicily, and who down to the 
day of his death played a more memorable part than any 
His emi- other man born in the island, Hermokratés son of Her 
gente ® mn, one of the representatives of Syracuse in the congress 
history; of Gela, was looked on by native historians of Sicily as 


holding a place among the very foremost actors in Sicilian 


bracketed history. Between Gelén and his own day, so held Timaios 


with Tim: 
edn and 
Pyrthos. 


* of Tauromenion and Polybios also, the three most renowned 
men of action in Sicily were Hermokratés, Timoledn, and the 
Epeirot Pyrthos‘, ‘The two republican leaders are strangely 
joined with the king; the simple citizen of Syracuse is 
strangely joined, either with the Corinthian deliverer or with 
the Epeirot, at once deliverer and master. But to be joined 


1 This comes from the speech in Timaios discussed by Polybios (sii. 
25 K), but it is quite borne ont by Thucydides. See Appendix VI. 

2 Thue. iv. 58, 15 era eat ol Adda Xucedsdiras furendérres ds Piday, dard 
asin visv xbduw sploBas ts Neyo xarkernsay ddAfhous el ror Eurad- 
daytio. 

* Th. 2; ‘Epyorphrys 8” Epuawos Xupexbauor, Sorep wal dweire widuoraabrobs, 
See Appendix VI. 

* Winaioe, ap. Pol. xi 25k; rv Sedwacrevubram by Xiredlg pera Diewe 
xpayparuewréross &vtpas mapaidigaper ‘Epuoxpdryy, Tipodtorra, Tippor ry 
“Heupiryy. Bovacrebur is an odd word to apply to cither Hermokzatés oF 
‘Timolen, Yet I bave heard, in our own day, of a“ Swian subject.” 
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with such names, as the doer of deeds on a scale worthy to cian. vin. 
be ranked with theirs, shows the reputation which Her- 
mokratés must have won in his life-time and must have 
left behind him long after his death. It shows how fully 
he must have been looked upon as the life and soul of 
Syracusan resistance in the great struggle with Athens. 
The character and position of Hermokratés are instructive Hie cha. 
from many points of view. Brave, eloquent, clear-sighted, ™““" 
full of resources in peace and war, the best of advisers for 
his city in matters of warfare and foreign policy, from one 
side of him he was all that a Greek commonwealth could 
seek for in a magistrate or political leader. ‘Those functions, 
it must be remembered, did not necessarily go together in 
a Greek commonwealth; the man to whom the assembly 
most readily listened was not always the man who was at 
the moment entrusted with executive functions, Hermo- 
kratés wae nobly born, s descendant of the ancient Gamoroi. 
He is said to have traced his pedigree to the god Hermés 
whose name he and his father bore’, He was doubtless an His pol 
aristocrat in feeling ; he may even have been an oligarch “* 
of a more decided cast, seeking for an opportunity to 
change the democratic constitution of the commonwealth. 
‘That he was suspected of such tendencies is certain; but 
such suspicions were almost sure to arise against any man 
in his position who did not, like Nikias, lay himself out of 
set purpose to show that there was no ground for them. 
That, when banished, unjustly in his own eyes, he did not His armel 
seruple to attempt a return by force, is no more than was fen" 
usual with every man who had the chance both in Old Panith- 
Greek and in far later history. At any rate he shows 
how a man, possibly disloyal to the internal constitution 
of his city, could yet be loyal above all men to its ex- 
ternal independence and greatness, Hormokratée was at 

‘See the fragment of Timaios, 103 Miller. We uhall come to this 
again. 

‘VOL, III, Eg 
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once suspected and trusted. Men were not sure that 
he might not some day overthrow the Syracusan demo- 
cracy on behalf of himself, his house, his order, his party. 
They were quite sure that he would never betmy the 
smallest interest of Syracuse to any power outside her 
walls, He would never, as magistrate or general, take a 
bribe from an enemy. Whatever were his personal or 
party objects, he would never seck to promote them by the 
help of an enemy. He would be the leader of Syracuse ; 
he might even think of being her master; but it was of an 
independent Syracuse that he would be either master or 
leader. He is the exact opposite to the renowned Athenian 
against whom he was not called on actually to wage war, 
but against whose schemes he had for » while to make 
every military preparation and to practise every diplomatic 
art, Hermokralés, even in seeking to return by force, can 
hardly be said to have tumed his arms against his own 
city. Alkibiadés taught the enemies of his own city how 
they might do her greater damage than they knew how to 
devise of their own hearts. 

Simply then as a Syracusan statesman, the character 
and acts of Hermokratis are well worthy of study. It is 
to the honour of Syracuse both to have given birth to such 
a citizen and to have given him full play for many years 
on the most useful and honourable side of his character. 
But Hermokratés is far more than a Syracusan statesman. 
He rises altogether above the commen local prejudices of 
the Greek, which saw a rival in every neighbour, an enemy 
in every branch of the Greck nation other than his own, 
The policy and the patriotism of Hermokratés rise far 
above the local passions of Syracuse; they rise above the 
traditional prejudices of Dorian end Chalkidian, But toa 
Pan-hellenie policy or patriotism he makes no claim, If 
he is the opposite to Alkibiadés, he is not the yoke-fellow 
of Kallikratidas, Indeed the character of a Pan-hellenic, 
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patriot did not come so easily within the range of a man of cnar. vin. 
Syracuse as it did within the range of a man of Sparta or 
Athens. But the very causes which cut Hermokratés off 

from a Panhellenic career gave him the opportunity of 
being foremost in a third kind of statesmanship which to 

us is perhaps the most instructive of all. If he shows no 

zeal for the whole Hellenic nation, his zeal is by no means 
confined to one of ite cities, If his patriotism is not 
national, it is territorial; if not Hellenic, it is Sikeliot. 

His range is Sicily, or at least the Greek cities of Sicily. 

His care and good will takes in all of them, but goes no 
further. His position towards the rest of the Greek 
nation is startling. All men out of Sicily are strangers, Gress ot 
He makes no exception for the Dorian kinsfolk of Syra-‘stran- 
cuse, no exception even for her Corinthian parent. All &™” 
powers outside the island are to be carefully kept from 
meddling with any matter within the island. A closer tie 

binds together all the Greek inhabitants of Sicily than can 

bind any of them to any city or people out of Sicily. 

They have a common country, an island country withal, 
parted by the sea from other lands. And from that island 
country they have taken a common name. Sicily is for the 
Sikeliots, a possession in which none but Sikeliots have 

any part or lot®, 

This peculiar kind of patriotic feeling, one that goos His stator 
thus far and no further, was assuredly not common among mrentitiy 
the men of any division of the Greek nation, Cold colonial. 
towards Hellas as a whole, cold, it would seem, to those 
traditional sources of love and hatred which made up so 
much of the political life of Greece, Hermokratés felt 
warmly towards a part of Hellas with defined geographical 
boundaries, And that part was no part of the elder 
Hellas, the motherland, but part of the lands which had 





+ AAAdpeAor in Thue. iv, 64. 3. See below, p. 60. 
4 Bee below, p. 59, note 2. 
Ba 
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cuar, vit, been made Hellenic by settlement from the motherland. 


Sicily bie 
world. 


His 
« Monroe 
doctrine.” 


Coupari- 
tween 

Sicily and 
America, 


His position was one which it is more easy to understand 
in our own days than it could have been in his own. 
Hermokratés is preeminently a colonial statesman, In so 
saying, we must of course remember that to the Greek 
mind the very idea of colonial statesmanship implies the 
independence of the colony. The modern world allows no 
exact parallel to his position ; but it comes nearer to that 
of a President of the United States than to that of either 
king or minister in any country of Europe. Hermokratés 
is doubtless still Greek ; but he is no longer of the elder 
Greece. The motherland is less to him than the new 
Greek land which has sprang up in his own island. In his 
eyes Sicily is a world by itself, a world of independent 
commonwealths, which may have their disputes and even 
their wars among themselves, but which should at least 
agree in one great principle. All differences between one 
Sikeliot city and another are to be argued or fought out 
among themselves, without allowing any power out of 
Sicily to step in, From this point of view his doctrine 
naturally follows, that the Greeks of other Jands are 
politically strangers, to be kept out of every form of 
dominion or influence within the island. 

Hermokratés in short lays down with regard to the 
Western offshoots of Hellas the same principle which has 
since been laid down with regard to the Western offshoots 
of England and of other European lands, It is in truth a 
“Monroe doctrine” which he preaches on behalf of the 
Greeks of Sicily. ‘The points of likeness and of unlikeness 
in the two cases are obvious. The civilized states of 
America have all grown out of European settlements, just 
as the Sikeliot commonwealths had all of them grown 
out of Greek settlements, But the commonwealths of 
America have not, like the Sikeliot cities, all grown out 
of settlements of the same European nation, To find a 
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common word to take in every metropolis and every colony, cuar. vi. 
we are driven to use the word European. And there is Difficulty 
this difficulty in using that word, that it is not national but nm" 
geographical, that it is therefore less easy to use in a sense 

other than strictly geographical than national names like 
“Greek” or “English.” Yet even with these last we have 

seen the occasional difficulty of carrying them beyond 

their first geographical meaning, Yet, on the other hand, 

the English and Spanish commonwealths of the New 

World ought not to refuse to be classed as Europeans in 
opposition to the barbarians of Asin and Afriea®, The Gress in 
commonwealths whose envoys came together at Gela were, Earpeas 
as being states politically independent, less to one another '™America. 
than the members of even the largest confederation must 

be. As speakers of one tongue, though of different dialects 

of that tongue, as settlers from one land, though from 
different cities of that land, they were more to one another 

than nations whose only point of connexion is that they are 

all dwellers in one continent and that they were all settlers 

from another. Gela and Katané were less to one another 

than Virginia and Massachusetts ; they were more to one 
another than Mexico and the United States. Their exact 
relation is not at this moment to be seen in the northern 
continent of America; but it would be seen there now if the 
Southern Confederacy had kept its distinct being ; it will 

be scen there if ever Canada should throw off its British 
allegiance. In that case there would be commonwealths 

in a relation to each other exactly answering to that of the 
Sikeliot cities, eommonwealths one in language and origin, 

but politically independent, possibly hostile. But in the Englivh 
southern America the exact relation may be seen in its Spanish 


» See vol. il. p. 179. 

> We must of course allow for the difference between the population of 
‘the United States, mainly English, wholly European, and that of some of 
the Spanish atates of America where the Indian blood prevails, 
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uettle- _-wealths of Spanish speech and origin. And if we may be 


ments. 


allowed to restore the word Spanish to the strict geographical 
sense which it has lost only through a political accident}, 
we might my that the settlements of Castile and the 
settlements of Portugal answer fairly enough to the Dorian 
and Ionian cities in Sicily. On all the commonwealths 
standing in this relation to one another Hermokratés 
enforces his general rule. That rule is not necessarily one 
of universal peace within Sicily; but it is a rule by 
which Sikeliot quarrels are to be settled wholly by Sikeliot 
forces. 


Speech of ‘This teaching of Hermokratés is set before us in the 
ferme: first among the famous speeches embodied in the History 


of Thucydides which concerns our Sicilian story. It is the 
only one which he devotes to Sicilian matters at this stage 
of his narrative. That we have in it the actual words of 
Hermokratés there is not the slightest reason to think ; 
that we have a fair general expression of his policy there 
is not the slightest reason for doubting. What we are to 
look for in these speeches Thucydides himself has told us®, 
‘When he had any means of learning the real matter of 
the speech, he has preserved its substance’, When the 
speech was wholly lost, he has put into the mouth of 
the speaker such statements, such counsels, as it seemed 
to him that that particular man would be likely to utter 


Its goneral under those particular circumstances‘, And, if we cannot 


{runt iness, have what Hermokratés actually said, it is a great matter 


to have what such a contemporary as Thucydides deemed 


1 S20 Hist, Geog. i. 4. 

* Thuo. i. 22.1. See Arnold's note, 

* b,j dnol 1e dy abrds fixovsa wal rois Sdrobér ober nol drayyia- 
Rover. 

4 Tb; ds 8° Ay UBénour dual Exact: wepl rév ded wapdvraw rd Blovra 


nédor' elnciv, No doubt every later maker of speeches for men of past 
time would say that he acted on the same priaciple ; but then all men’s 
notions of ra Oévra were not worth so much as that of Thucydides, 
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him likely to have said. There is in truth every likeli- cuar. vm 
hood that we have much more than this, The actual Hermo- 
words, the special illustrations, the special tums of argu: ime 
ment, are most likely Thucydides’ own; but these are “4 
simply the framework for a trustworthy statement of the 
general policy of Hermokratés. What that was Thucy- 
dides had every means of knowing; the careers of the 
Athenian and the Syracusan gave them many opportuni- 
ties of meeting face to face. And if Thucydides knew 
what Hermokratés ssid, he was not a man to misrepre- 
sent what he knew. We may therefore accept this and 
the other speeches in Thucydides as historic matter of the 
highest value. They must never be confounded with the 
speeches which later historians composed for their actors, 
and which are for the most part little better than rhetor- 
ical exercises, Such a speech, put into the mouth of Her- Speech of 
mokratés at Gela by Timaios of Tauromenion, is criticized irate in 
by Polybios, and criticized severely. Yet even from this Timaioe. 
despised speech, as reported by the severe critic, we may 
still Iearn something? Still if we had the speech as a 
whole, we should be dealing with a speech of Timaios, in 
no sense with a speech of Hermokratés. But the speech 
which Thucydides gives us as addressed by Hermokratés 
to the congress at Gels, if not a speech of Hermokratés, is 
at least @ fair picture of the policy of Hermokratés set 
forth in the words of Thucydides. 

Another point to be noted is that the speech is not the 
less to be trusted because we can hardly doubt that it wae 
written in its present shape some years after the point in 
the story at which it is brought in. We need not trust it The speech 
the less because it contains one or two phrases more strictly fuvertion 


+ Pol il. 25 &. He is very severe on Timaios, as he conmonlyis. But 
perhaps the most remarkable thing is that ho doce not think of contrasting 
his speech with that of Thucydides, See Appendix I. and YI. 

9 See Appendix V1. 
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cuar, vm. applicable to @ later time. In truth Thucydides would be 
ef Thuey- far better able to set forth the true views of Hermokratés 
at the later than at the earlier time. When he wrote 
the narrative of the fourth book, Sicilian affairs were 
still, naturally enough, quite secondary in his eyes. They 
had not then become, as he lived to see them become, 
the centre and turning-point of all Greck affairs, He 
had not then gained that minute knowledge of the soil 
of Sicily and of all that happened on it which he did gain 
Result of in Inter days, He had not then reaped the full advantage 
ment of of his banishment, that happy banishment which enabled 
‘They him to hear the tale of Sicily from Hermokratés in his 
banishment and from Philistos in his own city? Then it 
doubtless was that the author of the sixth and seventh 
books inserted this memorable speech, the fruit of his 
enlarged knowledge, in the earlier text of his fourth book. 
It is to the words of Thucydides that we are imme- 
diately listening; but it ie to the words of Thucydides 
describing the policy of Hermokratés from the teaching 

of Hermokratés himself 
Sommary In the speech itself, as thus reported, Hermokratés 
; begins by claiming to speak to the representatives of 
Sicily from no other motive than good will to Sicily 
Preemin- as a wholet. He represents its greatest city, a city 
Syracuse more in the habit of attacking than being attacked, and 
one which has not specially suffered during the late 
war’, The preeminence of Syracuse among the cities of 





» Bee Grote, vii 

* See Thue. v. 26. 

+ See Appendix VI. 

* Thc. iv. 59. 55 Us xowdy 8 Thy Bonodody pos BeArlarny ywoyuny evox 
Aropauvspevos 15 Zuedig eéop. According to Timaios he began by prais- 
ing the men of Gela and Kamarina for their zeal on behalf of peace. No 
great harm surely, if he did. 

© Hila frnt words (iv. 59.1) are ; ofre wéAews by daxlorqs, & ZeNdrat, 
‘obs Nbyous wouhsoyas, obre xovowlyns wadiora 7§ woXdyq. Further on, in 
©.64.1, he says, more distinctly ; ty plv dep wal dpxsueves elroy, wbkuy re 


88, 





89, and Appendix VI. 
‘and Arnold’s note. 
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Sicily is thus taken for granted, not at all in a style of cur. vit. 
offensive boasting, but simply as a fact which none was 
likely to gainsay. There was no need, he argued, to 
enlarge on the evils of war in general; no one was ever 
kept back by such arguments from any war which he 
thought suited his own purpose! His point is that, while Sicily 
the Athenians are dangerous, while they are eo narrowly Ler ose 
watching, so busily meddling, in Sicilian affairs, so ready 4% 
to take advantage of any mistakes on the part of the Greeks 
of Sicily, it is the business of the Greeks of Sicily to keep 
peace among themselves, and to give no occasion against 
themselves to a power, the greatest power in Greece ?, whose 
plans of ambition took in the whole island *. 

‘We might be tempted to suspect that this is a pic- 
ture of the designs of Athens » few ycars later rather 
than of anything thst she was actually planning at the 
present moment, when she was as yet at most feeling 
her way towards Sicilian dominion. But the language Designs of 
used is at the outside slightly exaggerated, slightly A" 
premature; it deserbes the full growth of what was 
as yet only growing, In either case the practical ad- 
vice is equally sound; in either case it was equally true 
that the fair name of alliance which the Athenians put 
forward was only a cloak for future subjection‘. It 
was unwisdom indeed to call in to share in the domestic 
quarrels of the island a power which was ready to step in 


meyioray wapexdpevos wal Indw ty piddor f duvvotpevos. Hermokratés 
identifies himself and his city, 
upBelver 22 rois ply rd nip pelle palvecda ray 
Bowous Widovery ixpieractar xpd Tot abrivan Lhagaoicba. 

‘Thacydides goos to the root of the matter; butone could fancy that 20 geaeral 
sentiment might have beea thought peipandées in the month of Timaios, 

* Tb.60.15 ‘ASqvalovs of Bivauy dxorres pddora Tay "EXMHvar, £7... 
See Appendix VI. 

* Ib.; énBovdwopéeny riy wacay Zuceday, ds by mpive, ix’ "AOqvaior. 

§ Th; dobpars dovbue foygaxias 72 gpioes weAtwioy ebepenas is 79 fumpépor 
sabiorarras, 
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cuar, vm. even when it was not called on, Whenever the Athenians 
saw Sicily weak enough for their purpose, they would 
assuredly come with a greater foree to take possession of 
Reich the wholo island ¥, Such, he repeats, is their object; they 
iMhem, come for the good things of Sicily, for the good things of 
the whole of Sicily. It is mere delusion to think that 
they care about any distinctions of Dorian and Ionian, to 
think that, while the Dorian fears the treatment of an 
enemy, the Ionian may hope to be dealt with as a kins- 
men and ally?, In sich a case division is ruinous ; while 
all Sicily is in danger, her cities are divided against 
Necessity one another’, Let then every man make up his quarrels 
ae oe rae; 5 
diac” with every other man and every city its quarrels with 
union, every other city, and let all join to defend Sicily as a 
whole‘, If all can agree, all are safe; by their union 
Athens will lose her greatest advantage. They are not 
like neighbours whom she can attack from a starting-point 
in her own territory; her only starting-point in Sicily 
has been given to her by those who have called on her 
to meddle in Sicilian quarrels, 
He winds up with hie practieal adviec. Let us, he 
says, send out of the land the enemies who have come 
land lasing against us; then let us, if possible, conclade an ever- 
Peace. lasting peace among ourselves, at any rate a truce for 
as many years as may be, Each city will then be 
2 Thue. fv. 60. 2; elnds Sray yaw suds rerpuxeydvous wal edéort 
more créAy iAGérras abrois rdbe mira wupkoactas ind aas rovetoba, 
1b, 61.2; mapeordvar 8 pnBert ds of ply Ampucis hair wodduce roi 
*A@qvaloss, 7d 38 Xadxcdindy rh Lads fryryerele dopants ob dp rois itveaw, 
br dixa wipune, rot érépov Exe bi 1» GAd raw dy 1h Lueedlg dyadiw 
dgulueros, & wow} weerieta, 
2b. 13 rbpicas ve orbew phdrore GOcipur ris wédus wel rie Zuedlar, 
Hs ye ol Evowon Edumarres pdy deBovrevdueba, ward whdas 52 kéoTaner, 
1b. & xp) qwérras wal lhdorqy Weory xaraXayivas wo) xidw wéder wal 
nuipiobas nowy adfar rip ricay Zaelay, 
Th 75 0b yap ded rip brdw Bppiorn "AByvate, 2X! Le re viv bee 
wadccapdver. 
© Th. 63.15 rods kpeoriras wodcplow ke ris xépas duonluroyper, Kal 
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free and independent to act for itself towards friends or caa?. vi 


enemies; but if, by distrusting one another, we become 
subjects of another power, we may have to make friends of 
our enemies and enemies of our friends', Speaking on be- 
half of the greatest city of Sicily, the orator says, I do not 
look on myself as master of fortune; I am ready to make 
concessions ; I will not wait to be constrained to make 
them by an enemy. He now comes to the setting forth of 


his main doctrine. It is no disgmce to yield to one’s own ‘Tiet among 


Kindred, Dorian to Dorian, Chalkidian to Chalkidian; nay gj 
more, we have further ties; neighbours we are all of us, 
dwellers in one country and that an island, and called by 
the common name of Sikeliots?, We may again have our 
wars with one another; if so, let us end those wars by 
treaties among ourselves, But when strangers come 
among us, we will all, in face of a common danger, join to 
drive them out; we will never again call them in as allies 


aired pihiora pdr & dfBior Evpsaper, et 82 wd, xpbv0r dx wAtioror oxacé- 
poror Tas IBias Biagopds bs BG: drapardydia, Ono thinks of the different 
‘varietica of ovorGal in the Acharnians, 189 t 80q3., and the superior merits 
of the 
= = + TplaworrotriBer 

ward yr re wat 06da000y, 
But these are outdone by the erordal for Sfty years in Thuo, v. 18 betwoen 
Athens and Sparta, The ororlal for # hundred years in . 47 (like thote 
between Sparta and Argos forfiy in 79) are more than enovbal ; they 
are owortal wal funpaxia, which is not meant here. 

3 Thue. iv. 63. 25 48 (Sumay-re 3) yodipor weubbperes piv Iped wbdur tourer 
Enaores ineotlpar, Ug fe abruephropes Gores riv eb cal naxie bpirra 3 
low dper5 dnwvovaba ty 38 éxiarhsarres Ado braxsioaper, ob 
-mwephecodal ria, AXAA eal Sop al rixowper, pidot ply dy ris dx@ioro., 
Adgopor 82 ols ob xp xa’ dvdcreqr yeyrdpeda. I do not profess to construe 
every word of the last sentence, See Arncld’s note, 

* Tb. 64. 35 79 08 Edpmar yelrovas Grras Kal Euvcleous wis xdpas at 
mepppirov, wal Broa ty nexAqpivous Zuceduiras. This is the place where 
‘the lack of reference to the barbarians of Sicily is most striking. Sicily 
is xbpa replpperor, but the part of it oceupied by Sikeliots was not, any 
‘mare than England, Scotland, er Wales, is replppvros. 

2 Tb,; ol woAcuhsoply re, oly, Bray fup8, nal gvyyepnodueOé ye wid 
wal! pas abrods Adyoss xowrois xphperot, 
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cua. vi. or mediators’, We shall thus get rid of two evils, the 


No high 
moral 


ground 
taken up, 


presence of the Athenians and civil war among ourselves 2, 
‘We shall for the future dwell in a free land, and one 
which will be less likely to be attacked by others *, 

T have not attempted to translate this memorable speech ; 
for who can reproduce Thucydides in another tongue? I 
have not even attempted to give the substance of every 
sentence, but only to bring out those points which illus- 
trate the political position of Sicily at the time. Like 
many other speeches in Thucydides, specially like that of 
Diodotos pleading for mercy towards Mityléné, this speech 
of Hermokratés does not take up, it rather disclaims, any 
high moral ground, He is made expressly to say that he 
does not blame the Athenians for trying to get all that 
they can ; in so doing, they are only following the bidding 
of human nature, But it is no less the bidding of human 
nature to withstand those who come against us; it is those 
who fail in so doing who are blameworthy*. He speaks 
only of Athens, because Athens only was dangerous at that 
time; but his language, as we have seen, tells equally 
against the intermeddling of any other non-Sikeliot power 
in the affair of the island world of Sicily. ‘The insular 
character of the policy of Hermocratés cannot be too closely 





1 Thue. iv. 64. 35 reds 88 AAAogGAous bredBlbras dépsor dei, ty carppo- 
viper, dpvvotueoa, eimep kal nad! ixdorovs Brarrépeva Glprarris mvDU 
vesouor Evpphyous 82 obBlrore 73 Aovdy draféuida oi8t BuadAaxrds. On 
the word dAAdpuAd«, see above, p. 51. 

3 Tb. 44 Buoir dyabeiv ob orephaouer rv Znedlav, ‘APqvaiaw re dad 
Aaryfvat nal oleciov toAdpov. 

* Tb. 5 sab! fuds adrrois tAevdlpay reyospeta xal bxd EAkaw Haaor bxiBov- 
Aevonivgr. 

“Th. 61. 55 xal robs dy ‘A@rwaicus raGra aAcovexreiy re Kal spevotiabas 
FORA} Evy yrdyn, wal ob ros Spur Bovdoyévors ueppopat AAA ois traxover 
Iroueripors obse wipure-ydp 79 dvb ploreioy Bid wards Apxe ply 708 theorror, 
gurdeocaba: 81 73 Iniy. ‘The good eld rule, the simple plan,” ia here 
taken for granted in the case of the Athenian commonwealth in almost the 
same words in which it is ages after taken for granted of the sons of Tancred 
of Hanteville; Galf. Malatorra, i. 38. 
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studied. To him an island was an island; the silver cnar. vin. 
streak or the wider sea that parted Sicily from other lands 
was an indication of Providence not to be neglected or 
overstepped. But his island is an island world, a world 
like the wider world of the elder Hellas, like the wider 
world of Greek and barbarian of which Hellss and Sicily 
were again parts. Sicily is one land; its Greek people are 
united by many ties ; but he does not dream of uniting its 
Greek cities into one state or into an union of states. 
He does not preach federation ; he does not even preach No hat 
alliance. He conceives the possibility of disputes and %“!*™* 
wars among the Sikeliot cities; he only pleads for peace 
wherever peace can be had, and for the settlement of all 
differences without the intervention of strangers. Under Use of 
that name he reckons all Greeks whose dwelling is not {ie,vord 
in Sicily; the kindred Dorian no less than the Ionian &™” 
rival, the Corinthian metropolis no less than the Athenian 
invader. The purely insular way of looking at things 
could hardly be carried further. 

This way of speaking is startling. There is another 
aspect of the speech at which we may also be somewhat 
startled. Sicily is an island, the common country of the Ne hint of 
Sikeliots. One who drew his notions of Sicily from the }') 
pleading of Hermokratés only might fancy that in his 
day Sicily was » purely Greck island, which the Greeks 
who took their name from it had wholly to themselves. 
Such an one would hardly imagine that of the land from 
which Hermokratés proposes to drive away all stranger 
Greeks eo large a part was actually occupied by barbarians. 
Still less would he deem that one part was not even occu- 
pied by native barbarians, but subject to barbarians beyond 
the sea. Just now indeed the Sikel was not dangerous ; The Sikels. 
but no great time had passed since he had shown that he 
could be dangerous, And Sicily contained barbarians far 

1 See above, 1. §1- 
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cusp. ym. more dangerous than any Sikel. At Syracuse men might 


deem that Gelén had for ever stopped the aggressive 
power of Carthage; they could hardly feel so safe on that 
head at Himera and at Selinous. Hermokratés, to be 
sure, when he warned his countrymen against strangers, 
was speaking of fellow-Grecks coming under plausible 
pretexts of alliance; there was nothing immediately to 
suggest renewed danger from Motya and Panormos. Still 
there is something strange in his pictare of Sicily occupied 
by free and independent Greek commonwealths, when 
so large a part of the island was in so different » case. 


Position of Yet; Hermokrat?s was surely statesman enough to now 


‘Carthage. 


The policy 
of Hermo- 
rates 

never fully 
carried out. 


that the great Phonician commonweslth was only a sleep- 
ing lion. He must have known that Carthage, which 
had been so terrible fifty-six years back, might be ter- 
rible again. He perhaps thought it enough to speak of 
dangers which were actually pressing, Still his way of 
speaking is strange. He at least did not foresee that, 
within twenty years, he should himself sce Sikeliot cities 
attacked from = Sicilian standing-point by a barbarian 
enemy far more fearful than Athens, He did not foresee 
that, within ten years, he should see a far greater Athenian 
enterprise than that on which Eurymedén and Sophoklés 
had sailed stirred up against his own city by the practice 
of the barbarians of Segesta. 


‘The dream of a Greck Sicily dwelling apart from the 
rest of the world and settling all its affairs of war and 
peace within its own coasts was destined to remain a dream. 
By a kind of irony of fortune, Hermokratés became the 
very embodiment of increased intercourse between Greek 
Sicily and the rest of the world. He it was who was 
most zealous in bringing in deliverers from Old Greece to 
beat back invaders from Old Gree. He it was who 
counselled an appeal to Carthage herself to come on the 
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like errand", But he too it was who, when Carthage did car. vim. 
come on quite another errand, was the first to brave her in His later 
her own corner and to win back at least one spot of Sikeliot Givwet 
ground from her grasp. And he it was who was to guide Py: 
the fleets of Sicily into the waters of the mother-land, to 

do for Peloponnésos what Peloponnésos had done for Sicily, 

and to make the Symcusan name famous in Europe and 

in Asia, But as an immediate call to peace among the Immediate 
Greek cities of Sicily, his words had no small effect. For ‘ett 

the moment the good estate of Sicily came back. A peace, “o™mel- 
or @ truce for a long term of years, was at once agreed 

upon among all the Sikeliot cities. It does not seem certain 

whether the diplomatic representatives sent to Gela came 

with fall powers to agree to terms among themselves, or 
whether a vote of cach of the cities had still to be taken 

in the popular assembly of each *. In either case no diffi- Pence 
culty seems to have been found in coming to an agreement, “#"**! 
The terms were that each city should keep whatever it 

held at the time of the congress*, One exception was 

made. Syracuse was to cede Morgantia to Kamarina on Moryantia 
the payment of a fixed sum of money*, The sale of S940 in 
territory, 80 much less common in these times than in some Kamarina, 
much later ages °, is itself to be noticed, and this sale is of 

a specially strange character. Morgantia was the town 

with whose taking the great career of Ducetius began °. 

We have not heard of it since; but this passage implies 

that it was one of those Sikel towns which were taken 

by Syracuse after the death of Ducetius’. But it is hard 

to see either what claim Kamarina could have to it, or what 


> See Thus. vi. 34. 2 * See Appendix ‘VI. 

2 Thue. iv. 65. 1; Gore draardoaeadar rod roNluav éxorres & Teaoro1 
ixovet ; the role of uti possidetis, 

* Th.; rois 82 Kayapwalou Mopyarrivmy ava: dpyipor raxrdv rods vpa- 
sosious dwobotow, See Arnold's note, 582, 638. 

* See Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 638. 

* See vol. if. p. 368, 
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the treaty. 
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object that city could have in pressing a claim to an inland. 
town at so great a distance. All that can be said is that 
the fact is recorded, and recorded by Thucydides. When 
the terms of the treaty were agreed on, but seemingly 
before it was actually sworn to, the allies of Athens an- 
nounced to the Athenian commanders that they themselves 
were about to agree to the treaty, and added that it was 
open to Athens to do the same. The Athenian commanders 
agreed, seemingly in the name of their city, and then sailed 
away, There is no mention of any Italiot envoys at Gela, 
but the treaty was held to extend to the Italiot cities or to 
so many as chose to enter into it. That is, the treaty, 
agreed to by the Sikeliot cities, and, if not by Athens, at 
least by the Athenian commanders, was announced to the 
Italiot cities, which sccepted it or not as they chose. The 
Lokzians, out of their bitter hatred to Athens, or rather to 
Rhégion, would have none of it, and remained outside the 
truce®, Rhégion, on the other hand, must have accepted 
it, though with her, as with Leontinoi, its terms would seem 
to have amounted to throwing off her old engagements to 
Athens. Certain it is that the next time we hear of 
Rhégion, she has ceased to be zealous in the Athenian 
alliance *, 

By this treaty all the Sikeliot cities were again acknow- 
ledged as free and independent. No Greek city of Sicily 
was to be the subject, or seemingly the ally, of any other. 
Athens no longer had in Sicily either Greek allies or Greek 
enemies. We may suppose that the old state of things 
82 rev" AGqvaler Ebypayo rapawadloastes airéw robs 
EuBhoorras wat al oworbat Laorro: ixelvous xosval. 
dsartoderan @ abray teaoGrro Tip dpodoyior, oat al vies Ter “Abqvolen 
drledevcay perd ara le Ynedias. The tense of fysPjeovra: shows 
the stage of the negotiations at which the announcement was made to 
the Athenians. 

2 Tb v5. 35 mbox ride Eoupaxem, Ere Zuciiras fvpAddevorre, ole 
taneicarro "Abqralos, 

Tb vi 443 
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came again, in which one Athenian ship of war, but one cuar. 
only, was to be received in any Sikeliot haven*, But 
barbarians and alliances with barbarians were seemingly 

not thonght of. Athens ceased to be the ally of Leontinoi Athens 
and Kamarina; she remained the ally of Segesta’, and at gesta, 
Segesta the fact: was remembered. 





The immediate work of Hermokratés was thus by no means 
im vain, He dealt a heavy blow to all Athenian schemes 
in Sicily, whether those schemes had or had not already 
reached the height of a complete conquest of the island. 

It was so felt at Athens, ‘The commanders of the fleet in Punish. 
Sicily met with an angry reception on their return. It ihe 
was believed that they had been led by bribes to go away MAM 
when it was in their power greatly to advance Athe- 

nian interests, - One never knows what to say to such 
charges as these. That they are so constantly brought 

shows that they were not in themselves unlikely; but it 
lessons our belief in each particular case. They are like 

the frensons'ef Hadtio and the souderso? Fredecond, 

they are like the constant rumours of poisoning in Italy in 

later times. In this case it is plain that the charge was 
carefully gone into; for the popular court before which the 
commanders would be tried drew a marked distinction 
among them, Eurymedin was simply fined; PythodOros 

and Sophoklés were banished‘, Eurymeddn we shall again 

see in high command; there is no further mention of 
Pythodros, nor seemingly of Sophoklés®, Eurymedén 

* See al * See abuve, p. 32. 

2 Thue. iv. . a hr fdr abrofs rd ly Kexedlg caractpiyjacba Kpos 
xuodirres droxaphacay, Were the actual words 7d dy ZueAig xara. 
‘orpivecta: part of the formal indictment! They would likely enough be 
in the minds of the people, 

* Thue. v8. 

* ‘The Sophokies in Arist, Rhet. iii. 18. 6 is pretty surely the poet. This 


smaller Sophoklés would have been distinguished as 4 ZecrpariSov or in 
ome other way. 


VoL, 11, ¥ 
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cuar, vit, must therefore have done something which made the people 


Fstimate 
of their 
conduct, 


take a less unfavourable view of him than of his colleagues. 
Their position was in any case a difficult one, They were 
sent, not avowedly to make conquests for Athens, but to 
give help to certain allies of Athens against their enemies. 
If those allies chose to make peace with their enemies, 
Athens might fairly reproach them with this separate 
dealing with the other side; she might fairly complain 
of scant courtesy when her own allies announced to her 
generals the conclusion of a treaty to which Athens was 
asked to consent, but as to which she had not been consulted. 
But by the conclusion of the treaty the matter had passed 
out of the hands of the generals into those of the Athenian 
people, It was for them to decide what action, if any, 
should be taken in the case of the allies who had forsaken 
them. It was hardly for the generalsr in such a case, 
without further instructions from home, either to go on 
warring against Syracuse, to turn about and attack Naxos 
or Leontinci, or even to tum their whole force against the 
obstinate Lokrians. The people could hardly have blamed 
them, if they had come back, saying that circumstances had 
so changed that they could not carry out their instructions. 
But the people might reasonably blame them, if, when 
commissioned to act as generals, they tock upon them 
to act as envoys, and plighted the faith of Athens to a 
ready-made treaty to which they were simply asked to say 
Yea or Nay. This, one would think, must have been their 
fault; and there must have been something in the conduct 
of Eurymedén, some opposition, we may suppose, to the will 
of his colleagues, which made the fault seem less black in 
his case than in that of Sophoklés and Pythodéros. In any 
case all vigorous Athenian action in Sicily was hindered till 
the setting out of the great expedition nine years later. 
Thus far Hermokratés had prevailed. Nor was it wholly 
in vain that he laboured for peace among the cities of his 
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own island. Itis trne that dissensions and wars, dissensions omar. vin. 
and wars in which his own city was concerned, broke out Work of 
again in the very year after the peace of Gela. Yet there Hem 
was none the less for several years a far nearer approach Sicly- 
to peace in Sicily than was often seen in a land split up 
among a number of Greek commonwealths. The days 

which had been before the beginning of Athenian inter- 
meddling seemed to have come again. And it was eminently 
characteristic, though eminently unlucky, that the most 
serious interruption to peace of which we hear at this 

time led almost at once to renewed Athenian intervention, 422. 
Athens indeed this time stepped in only to find that her 
intermeddling was premature, and the cause which led to 

that vain enterprise was one of the causes which led to the 

great enterprise seven yoars after. And even in face of 

that great enterprise we see how much had really been 

done by the peace-policy of Hermokratés. Great as was Eifect of 
the struggle of the famous invasion, it was little more than ‘f'dons- 
a local struggle; and it was the policy of Hermokratés epee 
that made it so. Could Athens, when the congress of Gela invasion. 
came together, have appeared in Sicily with the full force 

that was afterwards led by Nikias and Lamachos, by De- 
mosthenés and Eurymedon, a far easier field for conquest 

would have been found. Athens would have come against 
Syracuse, not as a distant city with her starting-point far 

away, but as the head of a Sikeliot and Italiot alliance, 

with its starting-point in Sicily. That it was not so was 

before all things the work of Hennokratés. 


It was again disputes between Syracuse and Leontinoi 

that brought the dangerous Athenians once more into Sicily 

before the great expedition. And the same dispute which 

now begins lingered on to be one of the occaciona of the 

great expedition. But we find almost casually that there 

were disputes in other parts of the island, at Messana as 
ra 
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cuar. vit. well as at Leontinoi. It was not without reason that 

Hermokratés had said, Let man agree with man as well as 

city with city. For in Greek politics an internal dispute 

in a commonwealth had always a tendency to lead to inter- 
Internal vention from outside. So it was in both the cases with 
Laoatitet’ which we are now concemed. In both cases the internal 
©423 dispute is mentioned as beginning after the pacification 
made by Hermokratés!, This may be a mere note of time, 
or it may imply that the new state of things caused the 
cities to look to their internal constitutions. Those who had 
been allies of Athens might be forgiven if they thought 
that peace with Syracuse might not be everlasting, and 
that it would be well to streng‘hen themselves against any 
chances of the future, At Leontinoi the constitution must 
have been democratic; indeed there is nothing to make us 
think that any of the Sikeliot cities had fallen away from 
the democratic models which were set up after the fall 
of the tyrants. But the Leontine oligarchs were strong, 
determined, and ready for united action. It must have 
been to guard against designs of theirs that it was decreed 
to strengthen the city by enrolling a number of new citizens. 
‘As usual in such cases, it was next proposed to provide for 
the new-comers by grants of land. We are left to guess 
whether such grants were to be made at the cost of existing 
owners, or whether, as is far more likely, the lots of the 
new citizens were to be cut off irom the Leontine folkland*, 
Gree ion To the former course the rich men of the city would 
Gigarchy, naturally object, and even to the latter course they might 

well object more strongly than the commons. It would be 








2 In Thuo, v. 4. 2 the Leontines enrill citizens AweAQbrraw "AOpvalar de 
uwedias pera Thy fUuBacw: in e, 5.1 the Messanian disputes begin peri 
‘iy Taw Zceduatdv Spodoylar, 

2b. v. 4. 25 wadlzas re leeypdyarro wodnois wal 5 Bipos vy “yw beerdee 
Srabécacta, On thin dradacués, see Arnold’s note; Thirlwall, iii, 356; 
Grote, vii. 191 ot seq. I do not sce Grote’s difficulty; why should not 
Leontinoi have hnd folkland to dividet 
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likely to come more clearly home to them in the light of cua. vit 

weakening the resources of the city to the profit of par- 

ticular men; and if, as is likely enough, they themselves 

contrived to enrich themselves by profitable occupation of 

the folkland, it would seem to them much the same as the 

confiscation of their own fresholds. In all questions of Koman 

this kind, the great pattern of Rome cannot fail ever to “***** 

be before our eyes ; but in one point the civil dissensions of 

Rome stand in marked contrast to those of Leontinoi. At 

Rome, whatever the patricians were, they were, at least in 

all the dissensions of early times, the better Romans, It 

is the plebeians who secede to the Sacred Hill, and who 

propose to migrate from Rome to Veii. ‘This was but 

natural when the patricians were the descendants of the 

earliest. Roman settlers on the Roman hills. But in Leon 

tinoi, or in any other Sikeliot city, it is hard to say whence 

either patricians or commons may have come. At any 

rate the local feelings of the powerful men of Leontinoi 

were not strong. A later Roman analogy comes in, the 

analogy of the days when the oligarchie parties throughout 

Italy looked to Rome as their support. When the division The ol- 

of lands was proposed, the Leontine oligarchs asked for fain'a’*** 

Syracusan help, By that help they drove the commons Sys, 

out of the city to seek shelter where they might find it, out the 
One instinctively aske whether the sending of help in bya tre, 

such » case as this was the act of Hermokratés or was mokmtte 

approved by him, His politics were oligarchie; he might “f""" 

be well pleased to seo the cause of oligarchy flourish in 

any city. But such interference as this in the intemal 

affairs of an independent commonwealth is quite incon- 

sistent with the spirit of his speech, and it is wonderful 

how the Syracusan people could be brought to agree to it. 

Their constitution was certainly democratic ; yet we see 


1 Thue. v. 4. 3; of 82 dwarol alaSiperos Avpaxoolous re xéyorras xot 
ie 34dAover Td Bijpor, 
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democratic Syracuse lending its aid to the oligarchs of 
Leontinoi against the commons of their own city. We 
have indeed seen the like in our own day, when one of 
the firet acts of the new-born commonwealth of France 
was to overthrow the new-born commonwealth of Rome. 
What followed was yet more strongly opposed to the 
spirit of the pacification of Gela, The Syracusan common- 
wealth marches almost step for step in the path of its own 
tyrant. Short of selling men into bondage, the democracy 
deals by Leontinoi as Gelén had dealt. by Megara and 
Euboia!, The oligarchs of Leontinoi made an agreement 
with Syracuse by which the Leontine commonwealth was 
merged in that of Syracuse, The Leontine city was for- 
saken, and the Leontine oligarchs were received as Syracusan 
citizens’, 

Presently a change came over the feelings of some of 
the new settlers at Syracuse. They may well have been 
dissatisfied with their position in their new home, where 
each man would count for Jess than he had done in Leon- 


Part of the tinoi®. Or mere home-sickness may have led them back 


oligarchs 
go back 


to the place, most likely of their birth, certainly of their 


snd cou? former dwelling. ‘They occupied a certain part of the 


the city 
and te~ 


ritory. 


town of Leontinoi, known ss Phokaiai, The story reads 
as if the site of Leontinoi, like the site of Megara, was 
occupied as a Syracusan fortress’, and as if Phokaiai had 
separate defences of its own. It has therefore been sup- 
posed that Phokaisi was the name of the eastern akro- 


2 See vol. fi. p. 131. 

* Thus. v. 4.35 podoyhoarres Zvpaxoatocs wal riyy wih dedenirres wal 
Apnuboarres Zepaxoticas txt worsreig Geqoar. 

"Tb. 45 Gorepoy daw abréy ruvis 81d 79 jh dploneobar duoderdrres bx 
ri Supaxovei. 

* The hurried and blundering scoount in Dioddros (xii, 54)—he thinks 
thal all the Leontines received Syracusan citizenship—at least brings this 
out; rir wide gpotpioy dxldegay rar Xupaxociaw. Cf. Diod. xiv. 58 for al 
by Acorrivoss dxporddcis among the ppoipia of Syracuse, 

* Schubring, Sicilische Studien, 386. See vol i. p. 371. 
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polis of Leontinoi, that the returning Leontines planted cnar. vm. 


themselves on that height, while Syracuse, it would seem, 
still held the opposite height and the town between the 
two. Yet Phokaiai would be a singular name for an 
akropolis at Leontinoi ; it is in no way analogous to the 
ancient Lindian height at Gela!, The Phokaians, though 
a kindred and a colonizing people, are not spoken of as 
having any share in the settlement of Leontinoi; and the 


words of Thucydides, though they point to a distinct Phoiaixi 


fortress, hardly suggest an akropolis, But—save only 
the inland position of Leontinoi—there would be nothing 
wonderful in the presence of Phokaians in the kindred 
city, nothing wonderful in their occupying » quarter of 
their own, like the settlements of Genoese and Amalfi- 
tans in other cities during the Italian middle age. The 
site of such a quarter can only be guessed at; it might be 
rash to suggest as its site the third hill, now crowned 
by the settlement of the Emperor-King*, Besides this 
part of the town itself, the returning Leontines further 
cceupied a strong place in the Leontine territory called 
Brikinniai, Its site has been placed among the hills 
to the north of the city, now bearing the name of Saint 
Basil‘, A double start was thus made by the dissatis- 
fied oligarchs towards the restoration of an independent 


Leontinoi. In such an enterprise the old political grudges They are 
within the city were forgotten. The oligarchs who held 


tions, ant 
make war 
part of the seattered commons, and from their two strong- senna 


Phékaiai and Brikinniai were soon joined by the more 


holds they kept up a war against Syracuse *, 


SaTtAR ae * See vol. ip. 370. 
4:45 teawlas re rijs wddedn 76 ris Aeovriven xaplor nadovperoy 
Pleay al Baxuvias by {pups ty rf Acorrirg. The fort in the 
country ia clearly distinguished from the part of the town which was 
occupied. 

“Schabring, Sicilische Studien, pp. 378-382. I have not seen the 
place, 

* Thue. v. 4. 4; enraovdzres be ri rerxir beokinow,. 
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Such an event as this, following so soon after the 
general pacification of Sicily, would strongly impress all 
Sikeliot minds, and it could not pass without notice in any 
part of Greece. The Syracusan democracy, it was easy to 
say, had got rid of the Athenians only to play the same 
part in Sicily which their own tyrants had once played. 
Another Hellenic city was swept away, a city doubtless 
then in high reputation as the birthplace of the renowned 
Gorgias!. First Megara, then Leontinoi, the Sikeliot cities 
were fast sinking into mere outposts cf Syracuse. Mean- 
while a revolution with some points of likeness to that of 
Leontinoi was going on in Messana, Here too were fierce 
internal dissensions; we are not told the immediate occa- 
sion; but we have seen enough of division and shifting 
policy among the mingled population of that city not to 
be surprised at anything which might happen there. ‘This 
time one of two contending factions called in help from 
Lokroi ; new settlers from Lokroi were sent to be enrolled 
as citizens of Messana; it is even said that Messana be- 
came for a while s possession of Lokroi?, The days of 
Anaxilas seem to have come again; an Italiot power 
again holds dominion on Sicilian ground; only this time 
it is a commonwealth and not a tyrant. But what was 
the form of the union? The merging of two adjoining 
commonwealths into one is once recorded in Greek history, 
when Corinth merged its name in Argos and the land- 





* Grote, vil. 195 ; “The birth-place of the famous rhetor Gorgias was 
struck out of the list of inhabited citioa; ite temples were deserted; and 
ita territory had become part of Syracuse.” 

* Thucydides (v. 5) does not tell the Messanian story in onder, as 
he does the Leontine story. He brings it in casually when spesking 
of the retorn voyage of Phainx; Accpiv bervyxdvn rols te Mecohom 
droinous ienertonéaw, ol perd Tiy Tay ZucdaTar dporoyiay cragia 
Gérruy Meaonviay wal irayayopiver tiv dripav Aoxpols Exowmot Yerine 
gOnen, mal Lybvere Mecotyn Aoxpin vd xpivor. Tt i from thin camual 
reference that one haa to put together the story of the Messanian revolu- 
tions, 
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marks of Corinthian and Argeian territory were taken up? car. vin. 
But Argos and Corinth were at least adjoining lands ; the 
landmarks between Messana and Lokroi were of a kind 

which the hand of man could not sweep away. Or did 
Messana stoop to become a formal dependency of Lokroi? 

That is hard to believe. One would rather take the words 

as implying only that the Lokrian element in Messana 

became so strong that Messana practically followed the 

lead of Lokroi. Anyhow, while Lokroi was spreading her Position o 
power in Sicily, she had to strive against dissatisfied de- [aly 
pendencies nearer home. She was at present at war with 

the people of two unknown towns in Souther Italy, Iton’ 

and Mela, These are described as her own colonists and 

as marching on her territory’. War between metropolis 

and colony suggeste the story of Syracuse and Kamarina; 

it suggests that here too the parent city was unwise enough 

to seek to make the rights of # parent grow into the rights 

of a mistress. 


‘All this did not: fail to be heard and heeded at Athens. 
It may be that the remnant of Leontinoi sent a suppliant 
embassy to pray for renewed help*; it may be that 
Gorgias spoke again, as Themistoklés spoke at Salamis 4, 
as a man who had no city to plead for. But Athens 
hardly needed embassies to stir her up. The craving after 


+ Xen, Hell.iv. 4.6.5. 1 

* This again comes quite casually in Thue. v. 5. 3. The Lokrians would 
not have made treaty with Athens, «! 42) abrois xarsixey & apie ‘Iravlar 
eal Modaious wineyos dubpovr 76 dvras xal dxolxovs. 

* Grote (vii. 194) seems to take tho pitiful embassy that comes from 
Katané in Justin, iv. 4. 1, for an embassy from Leontinol. And Justin 
clearly confounded the two, for he has much to say about Katané, which 
in not mentioned by Thucydides at this stage, and nothing about Leontinoi, 
Bat the embeary “sordida veste”” &c. comes just before the great invasion, 
Tn Jowtin (jv. 3) it ia Katané which alone makes the pacification, and, 
before Lachés and Choiriadés, Lampénios is sent out to help them, a con- 
fosion with the foundation of Thourioi. 

* See Herod. viii, 61 for Themistoklée as Aroku dvi. 
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cuar. vim, Sicilian dominion or influence had by no means died away, 


Athenian 
einbaasy 
of 422. 


Vhaiax. 


and the story of the wrongs of Leontinoi, whether pleaded 
or not by Leontine envoys, would at once suggest the 
thought of another attempt. But it was at least not 
thought wise to send a threatening force at once. Nor 
was the immediate moment favourable for such an enter- 
prise, When the former expedition set forth, Athens was 
in her full power and pride. She had weakened Sparta at 
Pylos and at Kythéra, and the men from Sphaktéria were 
in her keeping. So they were still; but Athens mean- 
while had been humbled and weakened at Délion, and 
Brasidas had torn away many of her possessions north of 
the Egean. Still, if it was no time for warlike enterprises, 
something might be done in the diplomatic way; it might 
be well to find out what chances there were of success if a 
blow should be struck. ‘Two ships only were sent, and their 
commanders could hardly reckon as generals, At their 
head was Phaiax, a man of whom we hear a good deal in 
thé political life of Athens at this time, but never in any 
strictly military character. And from the accounts that 
we have of him, he seems to have been hardly more of an 
orator than of a soldier. But he is spoken of as a man of 
specially winning manners and conversation, » man quali- 
fied beyond others for that personal influence which the 
diplomacy of the age in no way shut out, but who most 
likely left to one of his colleagues those public addresses 
‘to the assemblies of the cities to which he was commissioned 
which the diplomacy of the age demanded!. ‘The orator 





4 Phaisx goos (Thue. v. 4.1) rplror atras as speoBevris. He is described 
by Plutarch (Alk. 13); dvrevruis 18ig xal widards d8bet wdrov #) pépeor 
Ayavas by Bhpy tuvarés. fy pip, dx Ebnodis gro, 

Aadcir dproros, dbwarivraros Abyewr. 
Aristophsnés (Knights, 1374) describes his style of speaking, and his 
Scholiast adds « story which sooms hardly to agree with the judgement 
of Eupolis—teurds pfrap 8 taiag obros ds xal dopuyeir di Gardry bx’ abro- 
phpy Kposperes. 
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of the embassy was seemingly Andokidés, who was pre- omar. vir. 
sently to win for himself a name, such as it was, in the Anéokides 
affair of the Hermés-breaking!, These two, with a third 
colleague unknown, were sent forth, not to fight, but to 

see what cities of Italy and Sicily might, under their 

natural alarm at the new action of Syracuse, be won 

over to the Athenian alliance. The pacification of Gela, 

it might be plausibly argued, was already broken on the 
Syracusan side. 

The Athenian envoys were sent, not only to those cities ovjects 
which had been allies of Athens during the late war, icy. 
but to the Sikeliot commonwealths generally. Syracuse 
was to be held up as a power that threatened all her 
neighbours, A common league was, if possible, to be 
formed, to deliver the Leontine commons from their enemy 
and to set up again the Leontine commonwealth®. The 
envoys must have been further charged to do anything, 
at least in the diplomatic way, which could be done for 
the service of Athens on the road. Their first diplomatic Lotrei 
success was won in a quarter where one would least have /y'thens. 
looked for it. ‘Their coasting-voyage took them by Lokroi, 
the one city which had stood out at Gela against any 
dealings with Athens or her allics. Bat Lokroi, hard 
pressed in the war with her own hostile colonies, was now 





1 In the oration against Alkibiadés attributel to Andokidés, he speaks 
(41) of various embassies on which be had gone, ending with one to Italy 
and Sicily. This passage has caused some discussion (see Thirlwall, il. 357, 
495), and another Sicilian embasey of Andokidés has beon inferred. Sicily ix 
alto reckoned among the places which Andokidés visited by Lysing, Andok. 6. 
But these were places which he visited afterwards, not as envoy, but dy 
rh dwoinuig. Ie it not more likely that, as Phaiax went 7plror aivés, the 
embassy of Andokidés and that of Phaiaz is the same, that Phaiax was the 
head of the embassy and did the secret persuasion, while Andokidés made 
the public speeches ? 

* Thoe. v. 4-5. ‘The commission (4. 5) was, ef xan weloarres rods oglow 
Grras abré0i foundyour wal roix Eddovs. fr Bivewrras, Zuedbres ows dx 
Zapaxcolew Birayy seproomiver Inorparciaa, kaohouar 1s Biyor ror 
Auorriver. 
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glad to conclude, if not an alliance, at least a peace, 
with Athens!, They then sailed round the south-eastern 
corner of Sicily, and successfully pleaded the cause of 
Athens or of Leontinoi at Kamarina and at Akragas *, 
In the last war we heard nothing directly of Akragas ; 
but there seems to have been at that time no open breach 
between her and Syracuse®, Still the lurking jealousy of 
Syracuse in the Akragantine mind might well be stirred 
up afresh by the late Syrmcusan advance. Kamarina, 
lately so zealous for peace, had still more reason for actual 
fear than Akragas, But between Kamarina and Akragas, 
at Gela, the Athenian envoys had no success, and they 
heard enough to make them refrain from any further 
attempts. Yet which were the cities which remained ill- 
disposed to Athens? Katané seems to have been friendly, 
at least not hostile. It was there that the envoys, or at 
least Phaiax, joined their ships again after a land-journey 
from Gela, Messana at the present moment, under Lo- 
kcrian influence, if not friendly, could not have been openly 
hostile. ‘The remaining cities are Selinous, Himera, Naxos, 
and, if it were reckoned, the new Kalé Akté of Ducetius. 
One almost wonders that, with the powerful support of 
Akragas, Athens did not risk more. But one quarter 
where Athens was sure of good will Phaiax did not neglect. 
He went from Gela to Katané through the Sikel country 4. 
Even if nothing was to be done at the moment, it was 


1 Thue. v. g. 24 Lyeylmre yap voit Aoupoir apie abrdy dpohoyia fom 
Béacos wipe aps Tobs "AGjraiovs. Sco above, p. 72, note 2. 

2 Ib, 4.6; 6 Paiag dguxspevos robs dy Kayapvalovs wider wal "Acpayar- 
rivow, by 8 Dlig deniorévros abr® Tod xpdyparos, odxér axl rods dAAoUF 
Upxerau, 

* See above, p. 26. 

“Thue. v. 4 6; dvaxophoas ba roy Zuehdy el Kardyqr, Such » 
journey, if he went north to Honna and turned east, would go by the 
chief Sikel towns, as Agyrium and Centuripa, In e straight line he would 
go by Echetls, but he would have to refrain from business at Morgantia, 
now ceded to friendly Kamarina, 
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well that the countrymen of Ducetius should bear in mind enar. vin. 
that Syracuse had an enemy who might be ready to act 

on any favourable opportunity. Phaiax then went to the Phaiar 
Leontine post at Brikinniai—nothing is said of the other 74", 
post within the walls of Leontinoi—and exhorted its de- 

fenders to hold out?, Such an exhortation would be 

almost a mockery, unless it was accompanied with promises 

of Athenian help. And, if it was so accompanied, it was 

a greater mockery still. It does not appear that Athens 

struck a blow or spoke a word on behalf of Leontinoi for 

more than seven years to come. 

At Katané the envoys, having practically done nothing, Theenvovs 
began their homeward voyage along the coasts of Sicily and &° *™* 
Italy. ‘They tried—it is not quite clear whether they sue- 
ceeded—to win over some unnamed places in both countries 
to the Athenian alliance*. On their way they fell in with Revolu 
the victims of another revolution at Messana; whether it jiessra 
was in any way caused by their coming we are not told. 114" 
Just at this time the Lokrian settlers had been driven out, 
and the Athenian shipa evem to have met them actually 
on their voyage back to Lokroi®. It is somewhat oddly 
told us that Phaiax did them no harm, because of the treaty 
which he had a little time before made with Lokroi. And 
this is the point chosen to add that the Lokrians would 
not have made that treaty if they had not been driven to 
do so by their war with their immediate neighbours 4. 

Lokroi and Athens clearly did not love one another, though 
formal obligations hindered them from doing one another 
any actual harm. ‘ 


* Thue. v. 4.6; dua dy rf wapidy weal ds rds Bourvwvlas IAG3¥ wal wapa~ 
Gopaveas dvémhca. 

2 Tb.5 dy 82 1h mopaxoyd} 75 ds ry Zucedioy eal dru dvaxaphoes kat 
Be rf Tradlg Lxpnudrice wepl gAax roils 'AOqvaiows. This acems to imply 
at least attempts on some Sikeliot as well as Italiot cities on the way 
ack. 

* See above, p. 72, note 2. * See above, p. 73, note 2. 
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From this time we have no notices of Sicilian affairs till 
we come, six years later, to the immediate occasions of 
the great Athenian invasion, Leontinoi remained empty 
of Leontines, unless any still contrived to hold their strong 
posts of Phokaiai or Brikinniai. The town became an out- 
post of Syracuse. We are not directly told what was the 
feeling at Kamarina and Akragas, They had accepted the 
Athenian alliance, and they must have felt themselves 
deceived when the diplomatic following of Phaiax sailed 
away and no military following came in its place, We 
may perhaps see the effects of this fecling in their conduct 
when the great struggle came. But just now we have no 
Sicilian history. The gap is filled up by a fearful event in 
the history of the Greeks of Italy. Two years, it would 
seem, after the voyage of Phaiax, Kymé, once the most 
western outpost of Hellas, still her most western outpost 
on Italian scil, ceased to be a city of Hellas. It was in 
defending Kymé that Hierdn of Symcuse had won his 
purest glory'; but the enemy this time was one against 
whom a Syrscusan fleet could have given but little help. 
As in the days of Aristodémos?, a strong Italian force 
came against the Greek city by land. This time it was 
the Samnite: of Campania, now for twenty years the 
lords of Capua, who met the men of Kymé in the field 
and routed them. hey then besieged the city, and, 
after several assaults, took it by storm’, The city on the 
hill-top looking out on the western sea passed away from 
Hellas. But its fate at the hands of the barbarians was 
lighter than Greek cities often suffered at the hands of 
Greek enemies. It was lighter than Skidn§ and Mélos 

1 See vol. if. p 250. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 249. See Beloch, Campanien, p. 151. 

* Died. ait. 765 Koyorurel peyidy Bordpe ovporeéaarres dat Riuqe ari- 
joa paxy robs Kupaiovs, nal xAciorous raw dvrerax@ivren xarkcopay, 
poowabeCepevor 32 rj wodopuig wal wdclovs epcofodae womedporo ward 
updros eldov ri wok. Cf. Livy, iv. 44. 
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suffered at the hands of Athens a few years later. We cuar, vin. 
hear of no general massacre; the men, it would seem this 

time, were sold as slaves}; the women pasted into the 

hands of their conquerors, to hand on some traditions of 
Hellenic life to their children of mingled blood *. Those Growth of 
who escaped found a friendly shelter at Neapolis, a city N°! 
which becomes from henceforth for ages to come the centre 

of Greek life in Campania %, a city which was to be in 

more distant times the first Italian conquest of Belisarius, 

the proudest conquest of Roger of Sicily. Thus, if the Barbarian 
barbarians of Asia and Africa were for a while kept in zine’ 
check, the barbarians of Europe were advancing. The 

Sikel had failed ; but the Samnite had acted with terrible 

force, and the Lncanian was making ready. ‘Twelve yeara 

only now part us from the time when the barbarian of 

‘Africa was to show himself in more fearful might than 

ever. But meanwhile we have to tell of the greatest 

strife of Gredk against Greck that ever was waged on 
Sicilian soil or in Sicilian waters. 


§ 2. The Preparations for the Great Athenian Bxpedition. 
B.C. 416-415. 


It is hard to tell once more a tale which has been told so Conexiva 


often as the tale of the great Athenian expedition to Sicily, expedition 


a tale which was told at its first telling as no other tale wh? 


has been told since. Yet something may be done, some 
small measure of freshness may be gained, if we can 


1 Died. xii. 76; dsapadcavrer airiy nal ois xaradngdlvras ifayBparohod- 
pores. 

* Strabo. ¥. 4. 4: UBpoay ais roin dvOpdoeovs ToAAA, eal 3) rait yruely 
abrée owrgunoas abrol. Sues 3° ob Em aiiCera woAAA Tyr TOU 'BAAIKOS 
sbopov xal ray vouiyev. Beloch says that this mast refer to the time 
of Strabo's authority, not to that of Strabo hime; in either ease Greek 
mothers would help to keep up the elder traditions. 

* Dionysioe, ina fragment of his fifteenth book (Reiske, iv. 2318)5 ots 
{Kunalous] of NeoroAiva: ris warpi8or texcobyras ineBéfarro Kal xdvraw 
irochoarro xoorerebs viv Bian drya8iv. 
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bring ourselves to look at that famous struggle from a 
strictly Sicilian point of view. The connexion between 
the great expedition to which we have now come and the 
smaller Athenian expeditions to Sicily of which we have 
already told the story is really closer than we are apt to 
think from the place which the great expedition holds in 
general Greek history, and therefore in the narrative of 
Thucydides. Up to this time the affairs of Sicily have 
been something altogether secondary in the general story 
of the Peloponnesian war. They now become, for a few 
memorable years, the main centre of interest to all Greece. 
Thucydides therefore, recording the general history of 


Greece, taking up his pen again after an interval, gives 


two books of which Sicily is the main subject, and in 
which the mention of other places is almost more inci- 
dental than the mention of Sicily was in his earlier narra- 
tive, He begins as it were a new work, a Sicilian work ; 
now that Sicily has come to the front, he does what he 
had not thought it needful to do while Sicily was only 
secondary ; he draws his memorable picture of the geo- 
graphy and early history of the island. All this tends to 
part off the great expedition from the smaller ones that 
went before it, and that in a way which, from the Sicilian 
point of view, is likely to mislead. Though we have read 
the accounts of the earlier expeditions, we are apt to think, 
at least to speak as if we thought, that Sicily was now for 
the first time brought before the Athenian mind. Sicily 
and schemes in Sicily were now brought before the Athe- 
nian mind on a greater scale and in more glowing colours ; 
they became the first object of Athenian thought, instead 
of a very secondary object; plans of Sicilian enterprise 
were taken up with a passionate zeal such as had never 
been poured forth on any earlier enterprise. The expedi- 
tion therefore took @ gigantic scale, unparalleled in the 
earlier stages of the war, and the failure of the expedition 
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was on a scale answering to that of the expedition itself. cuar. v 
But from the Sicilian side there is but a small break 
between the lesser events and the greater; the same im- 
mediate occasions help to bring about each in turn; the 
same greater causes lie behind the immediate occasions in 
either case. As the run of general Greek history tends 
to keep them apart, the run of special Sicilian history tends 
to bring them together. We have no strictly Sicilian 
events to record between the return of Phaiax from his 
diplomatic mission and the occasions which led to the un- 
willing coming of Nikias on the errand of warfare which 
he strove to hinder. 

Of both those occasions we have heard already. One of Occasions 
them leads us backwards, the other forwards. We have %t 
already heard of the dealings of Syracuse towards Leon- ¥*"5 
tinoi; we may have failed to notice that Athens had and 
again admitted Segesta to her alliance’. ‘The enmity of &* 
Syracuse and Leontinoi is an old story; so, as a name, 
is the alliance of Athens and Segesta. The name now 
becomes more than a name, It was the Elymian city, in 
its enmity towards its Greck neighbour Selinous, which 
brought on Greek Sicily, first the Athenian invasion, and 
then the more fearful blow of renewed Carthaginian in- 
vasion. Athens can in no wise escape the charge that, in 
her greatest dealing with Sicilian affairs, she entered Sicily, 
partly perhaps to support the Ionian against the Dorian, 
but far more clearly to support the barbarian against the 
Greek. 








Of strife between Greek Selinous and Elymian Segesta Relations 
we have already heard more than once*, The territories Severs, 
of the two cities met, seemingly on the upper course of the 8nd Sli 
river Mazaros*; but the physical boundary did not hinder Spud 


frontier; 
* See above, pp. 33, 65: * Seo vol. ti. pp. 340, 553: 
> See Benndorf, Metopen, p. 28 et seqq. He refers to Dioddros, xi. 86 
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border disputes, The other cause of strife is more re- 
markable, Notwithstanding difference of origin, notwith- 
standing frequent quarrels, a right of connudivm must have 
existed between the Greek and the barbarian city. For, be- 
sides the dispute about territory, questions about marriage 
are spoken of as helping to bring about the war which now 
broke out!, As far as we can see, the disputed lands lay 
on the Segestan side of the stream; Selinous seems to 
have claimed or sought after a kind of inland Peraia. 
Whatever disputes or negotiations may have gone before, 
the first blow seems to have been struck by the Selinun- 
tines. ‘They crossed the river ; they occupied the disputed 
lands, and thence harried the undoubted Segestan territory 
beyond them? The men of Segesta, as the tale is told 
us, still sent one more peaceful message, calling on the 
invaders to forbear from any damage to the territories of 
others, The attempt was fruitless; the Segestans took 
to arms and drove the Sclinuntines out of the disputed 
land §, Neither city had as yet put forth its full strength ; 
each now called out its whole force; a battle followed 
in which the Segestans were defeated, The question now 
comes, Were the Sclinuntines alone in this engagement ? 
(see vol. ii. p. 557). ‘The position of Halikyai (seo vol. i. p. 120) shows, 
he remarks, that it could not have been the Halikyas, the stream of Delia 
that flows by the recovered church not far from Castelvetrano. 

"Thue. vi, 625 Suopa Orres role Xeawowriow dx winepor xotloragar 
nepi re yauixaw rivdiv wad wept yas dnpeoByrhrov. I donot see that the fuller 
account of Dioddros, which may very well be from Philistos, is at all incon- 
sistent with the shorter elatement of Thucydides. 

+ Diod. xii. 82; tmoAdunoay nept yépas dupoByrnalyov, worapod iy 
xdpar raw Biapepopdray wédcav dpifovros. Eedwouvrioe B& SaBivres 1d 
beiOpov, 13 wiv rp@rov Tis wapaworapias Big taréayor" werd 82 Tedra Kal 
rips mpooxeryivns xupas woAAiy deoreyduevor. (He adds a moral reflexion 
from the Elymian side; xaregpévqaay raw (Sumuévaw.) I suppose the 
gencral meaning is what I have given in the text. 

2 Th. od ple aplrov Bal rie Myer weidew bneBodoore ji) AmiBairar rip 
4dAorplas “iis. 

“Tb. yeroudens Bapopis peydrgs duporipus rais ridccw, e7paruiras 
dupoisavres, Bid tay Shay ewovoivro Ti Kpiow. 
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We hardly know what to make of a statement that the cuar. vi 
Segestans craved for help at Akragas and Syracuse’, At 

all events, no such help was given, as none was likely to 

be given, Syracuse indeed took the step, much more in Syrev« 
accordance with her obvious policy, of granting help to ji" 
Doric Selinous against the barbarian ally of Athens. By 

the joint forees of Selinous and Syracuse Segesta was 
hemmed in by land and sea®, We must conceive a Syra- 

cusan fleet in the deep bay of Castellamare. Whatever 

course the ships took, whether they sailed through the 

strait or coasted along the south-west coast of Sicily to join 

any vessels from Selinous, they must have passed in front 

of one or more havens of the Carthaginian power, in the 

former case by that of Panormos itself. It is somewhat Operations 
singular that, as the affairs of Segesta gradually stirred 'Y *™ 
up a mightier warfare, we cease to hear of this smaller 
struggle, and we are specially curious to hear something 

more about these operations by sea. The blockading fleet 

must either have soon withdrawn, or else its blockade must 

have been remarkably ineffective. It is plain that nothing 
hindered Segesta from sending and receiving envoys to and 

from any part of the world that she thought good, 

The first application of the barbarian city pressed by Relations 
Greek assailants was to her barbarian neighbour, ‘The Soften" 
exact relations which existed between Carthage and the sn Cor 
Elymian towns, those again which existed between the 
two Elymian towns themselves, are nowhere clearly de- 
seribed. But we can see, on the one hand, that the 





* Diod, xii, 82; 73 uly spdroy "Axpayarrivour wal Zupaxogious txuGuy 
cvapaxfca. ‘The distinct assertion of Thucydides that the Selinuntines 
hal Syracuyan belp makes one suspect that Dioddros has mistaken their 
csubassy forone from Segests, But no such objection applies to bis account 
of the embassy to Carthage, which is au natural as the other is unnateral, 
and which Thucydides was not bound to record, 

» Thue. vi.6. 25 of Zedtwoirrioc Eupaxogious Sraysuevor Eygusixous Kareip- 
‘yor adrcis 7p woNpy wal ward jr wal ward @édacoar, 
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cusp, vin, traditional friendship between Elymians and Phoenicians 
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still went on, and on the other hand that Segesta, however 
much under Carthaginian influence, was still an inde- 
pendent state, capable of dealing freely with Carthage 
or with any other power. An embassy went from Segesta 
to Carthage, craving help against Selinous and Syracuse. 
The help was refused', We are left to guess at the 
grounds of refusal, I have already remarked on the way 
in which Carthage, occupied, it would seem, with her own 
internal politics, had long kept herself from meddling in 
the affairs of Sicily, We are indeed drawing near to days 
when she again began to meddle; by that time she had 
fully recovered her strength; as yet she may have been 
only recovering it. It is even hinted, and incidental 
notices confirm the belief, that the aggressive spirit of 
Athens was already dreaded at Carthage‘, where there 
certainly was no need to dread it at the time of the 
next Punic interference in Sicilian and Segestan affairs. 
Save for some causes like these, one would have thought 
that the application from Segesta supplied a tempting 
opportunity for Carthage to revenge herself on the Sike- 
Tiots generally, and on revolted Selinous above all. Any- 
how all that we can say is that the envoys from Segesta 
went away empty from Carthage. 

They then sought, as the native historian puts it in a 
remarkable phrase, for help beyond the sea*, Geographi- 
cally Carthage certainly lay, as far as Segesta was con- 
cerned, in a land beyond the sea; but the sea which rolled 
Between Carthage and her dependents and allies was not a 


1 Diod. xii. 82. He gives no details, 

2 See above, p. 17. 

* This comes from the later spoech of Hermokeates, Thue. vi. 34 1. 25 
et 8d gov ele [KapxnBinvot] ph wore 'AOrvaion abrois di ry widuy fOw, 
This may be a little exaggerated ; but it shows that Carage at least took 
heed to the movements of Athens. See Appendix VII. 

© Diod, xii. 83; éjrouy rw Biaxdvrioy ovppayiay, 
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barrier but a highway. But Segesta now remembered that car. vin 
she had an ally beyond the sea in quite another sense, an 

ally beyond that sea which formed the ordinary boundary 

of Sicilian dealings. Segesta had had friendly dealings 

with Athens forty years before’; she had renewed her 
alliance during the first Athenian expedition to Sicily?, 

and, as Segesta was not included in the Peace of Hermo- 

kratds, she remained the ally of Athens still. By virtue of Sevesta 
this tie, a tie not many years old but one which already “\<htnian 
belonged in some sort to a past state of things, envoys ee 
were sent to Segesta to ask Athens again to take a part 

in the affairs of Sicily, The great ruling city, the mistress 

of the seas, was implored to take up the cause of her 
Elymian ally against Selinuntine and Syracusan invaders®. 





‘We must now for a while turn our thoughts to the city 

which was now called on to take a step which proved so 
memorable in the history of our island, and more memorable 

still in her own history. We must listen to the debates 

in the Athenian assembly on the great question whether it 

were for the interest of Athens to take up the cause of 
Segesta or no. We must follow her negotiations in Sicily 

and clsewhere. We must watch her preparations for the Piyiion of 
great enterprise, till the main thread of our narrative, 4‘ 
and with it for a while the main history of the Greck 

world, comes back again to Sicilian soil, When the 
envoys from Segesta came to Athens imploring help 
against Selinous, they found Athens in far better case for 
undertaking such an enterprise than she was when she was 

first persuaded to send help to her own Chalkidian kinsfolk. 

The call came in the midst of that time of doubtful and Period of 
ever-shifting relations among the cities of Old Greece Misteks 
which followed the Peace of Nikias five years earlier. #413 

1 Seo vol. ii. pp. 339, 553 2 See above, p. 33: 
* Thue. vi. 6. 2; Diod. xii. 83. 
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That peace had never been fully carried out in all its 
points, least of all on the Macedonian and Thracian coasts. 
Thucydides therefore looks on the war as not having really 
come to an end', The changes to and fro among the 
states of Old Greece do not directly touch Sicilian history. 
But it does in some measure concern us when the final 
result of many changes at Argos within and without was 
to attach that Dorian and Peloponnesian city to the side of 
Athens as a new and powerful ally, At this moment the 
relations between Athens and Argos only help to widen 
the breach between Athens and Sparta; but in the course 
of our Sicilian story we shall come to important services 
to Athens wrought by Argeian warriors on Sicilian soil. 
In these years too Alkibiadés, in our tale first the present 
enemy and then the absent friend of Syracuse, had come 
to the front as one of the foremost men of Athens, He 
had filled all Greece with the splendour of his displays 
at Olympia,and with the restless energy with which he 
gave himself to the political and military affairs of Pelo- 
ponnésos. Athenians and Lacedemonians, while still nomi- 
nally friends and allies, had met in arms at the first battle 
of Mantineia, Towards the Boiotians, perhaps towards 
some other of the Lacedemonian allies, Athens had at this 
moment no better security than a truce which either party 
might put an end to by ten days’ notice%, Athens more- 
over had not yet recovered Amphipolis and some other of 
her possessions north of the Hgwan; and her forces were 
at this very time pressing the siege of the Lacedemonian 
colony of Mélos. 

No time, one would have thought, save a time of actual 

 Mhue. v.26. a5 ry Bed ploov fiubacw el vs ph dgdioes abdepor rope 
(en, ode dpbas ducardoe, 

"Th. v. 99: 63 wh 10.3 The Boxhiupos oeoodal apply only to some 
of the allies, not to the Lacedemonians, who still professed to keep to 


the fifty years’ alliance between Athens and Sparta recorded in v.23. See 
ve 1g. 2, 
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pressure of war at her own gates, could seem worse chosen cutsr. vit 
than this for a great and distant and dangerous expedition, 
the result of which no man could even guess at, and in 
which Athens assuredly had no direct interest. whatever. 
Prudent men, Nikias at their head, saw all this; but 
the spirit of the Athenian commonwealth was now em- 
bodied in Alkibiadés. By this time Athens had altogether Renewal 
recovered from the efforts and sufferings of the first part ihc’ 
of the Peloponnesian war!. The most frightful form of 
that war, the yearly harrying of the Attic land, had, 
through the success of Athens at Sphaktéria, ceased for 
several years before the end of the war. The naval strength 
of Athens had hardly been touched; whatever she had 
lost in other ways had been repaired. She was at least 
as rich in resourees, at least as capable of effort, as she 
had been in the days of Periklés. And there were powers 
at work, such as there had not been in the days of Periklés, 
to tempt her to a lavish use of resources, to an unwearied 
putting forth of all her strength. A generation had The new 
sprung up, full, like their leader, of life, hope, and enter- S°"°"*4"" 
prise, full of dreams of conquest, glory, and wealth, for 
their city and for themselves. To them war meant bound- 
less adventure, boundless success, in every part of the 
world; the other meaning that war had borne in the days 
of yearly Peloponnesian inroads was to them at most a 
matter of childish memory. Athens had lost precious 
possessions, Amphipolis itself among them; but the 
prospect of winning back what was lost was less attractive, 
less full of the charm of novelty, than the prospect of 
winning new dominions in unknown lands. We are not 
bound literally to accept the later assertion of Alkibiadés 
himself that the fixed purpose of the Athenian people was 

* Thue. vi. 26. 25 dpri 8 dvearpa  wéas tauriy dad ris véc0v Kal 


rod gurexods woAluou Us Te Hruclas HARGos Leyeyernpérys wal ts xpnudrer 
Hepovow Bid Thr beexecplay. 
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to subdue Italy and Sicily, but to subdue them only as a 
means towards subduing Carthage, And Carthage was 
to be subdued only as a means towards getting possession 
of countless barbarian mercenaries from Spain and else- 
where; the final object of all was that the conquerors were 
to come back at the head of their new-found force to sub- 
due Peloponnésos itself. Such dreams in all their fulness 
may have crossed the brain of Alkibiadés and of others like 
him, Something of the kind was at least talked of; the 
overthrow of Carthage was in his mouth, if in no other, 
a serious thought, We shall see that there was a vague 
fear of Athens in Carthage itself ; the Athenian comedy 
of the day perhaps made itself merry with the expected 
coming of the Iberian swordsmen, who were to transfer 
their weapons from the service of conquered Carthage to 
that of conquering Athens, 

But, setting aside dreams like these, Sicily was a land 
great enough and far enough away to provide wide scope for 
the fancies prevailing at Athens. It was a distant land, a 
famous land, @ land whose name was familiar, but about 
which comparatively few knew anything definite. It was an 
island; Athens claimed the lordship of islands*; she had 
just attacked Mélos on hardly any other ground than such 
claim; and few had any distinct knowledge how much 
greater Sicily was than Mélos or than any other of the 
islands which they knew best’, It was a land too in 


i: ;. which Athens had already played some part, It was not 


a part which had brought special credit to Athens; it had 
been distinctly a part of failure; but it was failure which 


1 8:0 Appendix VII. 

* Thue. ¥. 99, in the Melian controversy. ‘There was at least more 
to be said for such a claim than for the claim of the same kind afterwards 
‘et up by the Popes. 

4b. vi. 1.15 dxecpor of woAAo? Srres 705 peyldovs ris rhaou nal rv évor- 
xoverer rob w\jlous xal'EXMver wal BapBépar, So again, 0.6.15 iwi rooyyte 
obaey abriy ol 'AOnvain orparebeu Bpymvro, See Grote, vii, 221. 
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could be laid to the charge of particular men?, With ear. vin 
those who thought of the past at all and with whom the 
name of Sicily did not simply call up wild hopes for the 
future, past failure might seem to call to renewed under- 
takings which should not end in failure. A new and 
pressing call to Sicilian enterprise, a call in which the love 
of enterprise, the desire for dominion, could be cloked under 
well-sounding pretexts, was sure of a favouratle hearing *, 
The appeal to Athens to defend her ally of Segesta against 
Selinuntine aggression, to save the remnant of Leontinoi 
from Syracusan dominion, to call up Leontinoi again 
from its ruins, was a call which it would need no small 
measure of experience and of hardihood to venture to cast 
aside, 


In the spring then of the year 416 before Christ envoys The Se- 
from Segesia came to Athens to plead the cause of their Sitany, 
own city and to enforce its case by arguments drawn 
from the general state of Sicily. Whether there was at Actin of 
that moment any acknowledged Leontine commonwealth tel" 
capable of sending a formal embassy to Athens may per- 
haps be doubted. But Leontine exiles had found their 
way to Athens, and were ready to join with the envoys of 
Segesta in calling on the Athenians to give help to their 
emperilled allies. Nor did the Segestans forget to take up Pleatings 
the wrongs of Leontinoi as a point to strengthen their {it ans 
own case®, They pleaded the obligations of Athens under 
their own treaty‘, and they argued that it was the direct 
interest of Athens to fulfil them®, The chief argument 
was that the Syracusans had already destroyed Leontinoi 

1 See above, p. 65. * See Appendix VIL, 

+ See Appendix VIII. * See Appendix VIII. 

* Thue. vi. 6. 2; pédsora 8 abvois ifwpynoay ‘Eycoraiaw re sploBus 
wapieres .... Gare Thy yevoudyny det Adxrros nad rod xporépov wohdyeu 


Acorrivaw ol "Eyioraios fopnaxler dvayuprhonorres rode “AOqvaious. See 
Appendix VIII. 
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other allies of Athens in Sicily’; that, when they had 
brought the whole island under their power, they would 
come, Dorians as they were, colonists of Corinth®, to help 
their metropolis and their Dorian kinsfolk, and to join 
them in overthrowing the power of Athens. It was the 
policy of Athens to join with such Sicilian allies as she had 
still left to her in withstanding the growing power of 
Syracuse. On one point they need not fear; they, the 
men of Segesta, were fully provided with money for the 
war, 

The decision was not hastily given. The envoys from 
Segesta and the Athenian speakers who took their part: 
were listened to in several assemblies*; but no vote for 
or against the expedition was taken. As a preliminary 
step, an embassy was sent to Segesta to look into the 
state of things there. The Athenians were specially moved 
by the reports which the Segestan envoys had given 
in as to the wealth of their own city. The envoys now 
sent were bidden to find out what amount of treasure 
there was either in the public hoard of Segesta or in 
the temples within her territory *. They were further to 
report as to the progress of the war between Segesta and 
Selinous *. 


+ Thue. vi. 6. 25 Aéyorres EAAa Te OANA wal Kepada.oy, el Zypaxsacot 
Acovrivous re draarhoayres driydspntos yerhoovrat, x72. 

2 Ths epi re Aeipccon ward 70 guyyerds nal Spa Ewoucor roils Ueriyyaat 
Teronovwnsiout RoBhaavres. Strictly thie applies only to Syracuse and 
Corinth, ‘The other Dorian states of Sicily were not settled from Pelo- 
ponnésoe. 

2 Tb, BdAas re Kai xphuara ogy wapegvrow ds rv wideuor Inart. 

# Tb. 35 dy tals dewdnolas sav re 'Eyeoralan wodAdsas Neyérraw wal rie 
furazoptvbrrow abrois. Seo Grote, vii. 198. 

*Ib.5 wepl re ray xppudraw oxeyoulvous al ixdpxer, Gonep paolr, dy 75 
ow wal br reit lepois. Cf, the way in which the treasures of temples 
fare spoken of as resources in Thue. i, 121. 3; ii, 13. 3. They were of 
course to be some day made good. 
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Tt does not directly bear on the affairs of Sicily, but it cur. vin. 
throws some light on the state of mind in which Athens 
entered on her plans of aggression against Sicily, if we 
notice that the winter which the envoys spent in their 
mission to Segesta, was spent nearer home by Athens and 
by Sparta, if not in directly warring against one another, 
yet in giving support to each other's enemies, Thirty ships 
of Athens sailed to the coast of Peloponnésos to support 
her Argeian allies against Argeian exiles whom Sparta had 
planted in the border district of Orneai*, In more north- Warfare 
ern lands Sparta called, but called in vain, on the Chal- 'A7#"* 
kidians of Thrace, to help Perdikkas of Macedonia against Tursce. 
a Macedonian party which Athens supported against him?, 
It was while things were in such a state as this in Old 
Greece and the neighbouring lands that Athens took upon 
herself an expedition to distant Sicily on a scale such as no 
Greek city had ever sent out before. 


The Athenian envoys to Segesta went to Sicily along 
with the envoys who had come from Segesta to Athens. 
Early in the spring they came back in the same company. Retarn of 
They came full of zeal for their new friends, full of wonder frecRu"?* 
at the wealth of their city, sacred and profane’. As an go. 
earnest of that wealth, the Segestan envoys brought forth stmoy 
in the Athenian assembly sixty talents of uncoined silver. from Se 
‘They offered it, they said, as a month's pay for the crews of 
sixty triremes; that was the number which they prayed 
the Athenians at once to send to the help of their allies *, 
And now begin those famous debates in the Athenian 
assembly of which we may be sure that we have at least 
the genuine substance in the report of Thucydides. Every 

4 Thue, vi. 7.1, 1b. 3. 

* Th. 8. 25 16 re Gide beayeryd wal obe dAgeH wal sipl ror xpmudrar 
dy aly droipa é re Toit lepois woAAa wal kv Toit kowoik. So Diod. xii. 83; 
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word of them has been studied and commented on as it de- 
serves by those whose subject is either the text of the 
historian, the political history of Athens, or the general 
history of Greece. For cur Sicilian story we need notice 
those points only, and they are not a few, which have a 
direct bearing on Sicilian matters. 

In the first meeting then of the Athenian assembly after 
the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys from 
Segesta, the Athenian envoys made their report. They 
confirmed by their personal witness all that the Segestans 
said as to the wealth of their city, when they came forward 
with their offering of the sixty talents, ‘The travelled 
Athenians told in good faith of the splendid display of 
riches in every shape which they had seen in the Elymian 
city. First and foremost came the stores of the great 
temple on Eryx. The Athenians had at the beginning of 
the war with Sparta reckoned the wealth of their own 
Athéné as part of the ways and means of her city’, And 
the men of Segesta now locked with the same eyes on 
the wealth of Ashtoreth or Aphrodité. What we should 
greatly like to know, but what we can hardly expect an 
Athenian historian to tell us, is what was the exact relation 
at this time between the two Elymian cities. ‘That the 
men of Segesta could deal with the wealth of the goddess 
of Eryx as their own implies either subjection on the part 
of Eryx, or else the closest friendship between the two 
cities. In any case the envoys of Athens were led to the 
top of the mountain; they were shown the temple and all 
its glories; they saw the offerings made to the goddess, 
the vessels used in her service, the vases, the censers, and 
all the holy things, many and goodly to the eye?, The 


1 See p. gr, mute 3. 
# Thao, vi. 46.3 5 &s 76 7d dy “Epuns lepby ris Agpodirys Ayayévres abrots 

Urbbufer 7a dvabipara, guédras re wal olvoxsas eal Ovwiarhpa wal EAAgr 

xarasxcuiy obx bhiyqy, «.7.2. We shall come to this visit again. 
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envoys too and the crews of the triremes were received with euar, vit. 
unsparing hospitality by the chief men of Segesta. They Sr! 
were bidden to a round of entertainments at each of which at’ 
their eyes were dazzled by the brilliant display of gold and 
silver plate!, All this was told in the assembly; and no 
doubt such tales went far to incline the minds of those who 
heard them towards undertaking the defence of allies whose 
resources were 60 great, and who were so free-handed in 
making use of them. 

The assembly listened favourably to the words both of The expe. 
their own envoys and of those who were sent from Segesta, {tim trst 
The vote of the people was to send to Sicily the sixty 
triremes which the envoys from Segesta asked for, and to Nikias, Al- 
put them under the command of Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Sibi" 
Lamachos, as generals with full powers. Their orders were chee te 
threefold. They were to give help to Segesta against reuerals; 
Sclinous ; they were to restore the banished and scattered ‘ut ®*™ 
Leontines, if any were left; they were moreover, by a 
vaguer commission, to do anything in Sicily which they 
thought might serve the interests of Athens? It is Position «t 
thoroughly characteristic of the Athenian democracy that Sii# 
Nikias, who utterly disapproved of the whole scheme, was 
put at the head of those who were to carry it out*. He 
had no wish for the command for himself, and he had ro 
wish to entrust it to another. He even ventured on a 
formal irregularity in the hope of getting rid of the whole 
matter. Another assembly was held five days after that 






! Thue. vi. 46.31 wal Big ferlons xuospevor rar rpnpirav .. . berdpara 
ai xpeod cal Aprupd ...teigepov is ras dovidceis, wal... weyidry rv 
EewAqfir rois Le rin rprhpan ‘AOrvaiows wapeixe, wal dpurspero: ts rds ‘ADras 
ReOpincar ds xohyara odAA Touey. 

7 Tb. 8.2.; Bonfods ur "Eyeoraiocs pds Xedwowslovs, fvyearouioat 8 wal 
Acowrivous, fr ve repeylqprrras abrots 103 woddyou, wat ridda ra by 1H Zoeenig 
pagar Buy by qeyrborwow dpiara 'AOrralous. 

* Tb. 4; 8 Nixlas, dxovovor ply gpqutvor pxeir, voplaw 8 rhy xbhir oin 
éphids BeBouneGabau, Plutarch (Alk. 18)adds another motive ; he was too oix 
fiewora rip dpxiw kal Ba rv cwrdpxorra pecryey. 
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THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


in which the expedition had been voted. Its object was to 
consider, not the question which was already decided, but 
certain points as to its carrying out, But Nikias ventured 
to raise the whole question again from the beginning. 
He again argued against it at length, and some of his 
sayings are of importance from the special Sicilian point 
of view. 

His main point is the folly of undertaking a great expe- 
dition to which they had no special call, when they have not 
yet won back their own revolted possessions in the North, 
and when a war may any day arise in Greece itself. 
Between Nikias and Hermokratés no difference could have 
arisen; each was equally anxious from his own point of 
view to keep Athens out of all meddling with Sicilian 
affairs. To the connexion with Segesta Nikias has the 
deepest dislike. He cannot deny the fact of the alliance; 
but he argues that the Athenians should look to their own 
wrongs before looking to those even of their allies®. The 
Segestans, by undertaking a war with Selinous without the 
consent of Athens, have lost all claim to Athenian help in 
that war, and may be left to settle matters for themselves 3. 
He objects to the whole system of such alliances, through 
which Athens has to defend her allies, while they do 
nothing for her in return‘, All this is heightened by a 
certain dislike, specially natural on the part of a conserva- 
tive Greck of Old Greece, to entanglements with strangers, 
with barbarians like the men of Segesta®. This seems to 

+ sthuc. vi. 8.4. See Grote, vil, 203, 206. 

2 Tb. 10. 5; dusis 8 "Eyeoralos 8) oboe fypudxos dx dBixovpévos ofdox 
BonBooper, ip’ dv 8 avrol mddar dpeardray ddimovpela, Er piddouer 
dpivectau, 

2 Ib. 13. 25 roit 8 "Eyeoraioss idig elneiv, bred dvev AGpraiay Kal fury av 
mpis Eekvouvrious 7) mpirov mAcuov, werd opaw abrdy wal xaradveotar, 

‘Ths wal 10 Aoudy gopudxovr pa routota,, Gonep alitaner, of waxis 
piv apdgaow dpwodper, copedias 8° adrol BenBivres ob reugipea, 

3 1b. 9, 15 drSpiow dAdogiAors wadspevos, 11, 7; ob repl raw by Zewediq 
“Eytoraiaw huiv dydpav BapBdpaw b dyin, 
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RENEWED OPPOSITION OF NIKIAS. 


be the only place in the whole story—other than the 
geographical picture—in which that name applied to them. 
The barbarian character of Segesta was one of those argu- 
ments which are kept in store to be used by any party 
when it suits its purposes, but which, unless they are spe- 
cially needed, are allowed to sleep. Nikias argues that, if 
Sicily should be brought under the dominion of Syracuse, 
Athens would be none the worse. As things are, if Athens 
sends a force to a distance, there is a strong chance of 
attack at once from Sicily and from enemies in Old Greece. 
‘There is always the danger that the Dorians of Sicily may 
be persuaded to give help to their kinsfolk at home?, But, 
if Syracuse were once mistress of Sicily, she would have no 
temptation to match her dominion against the dominion of 
Athens*. For, while she came against Athens, her dominion 
in Sicily would crumble away. In other words, Nikias takes 
for granted on the part of the people of Syracuse those 
counsels of common prudence which he is vainly striving 
to bring home to the minds of the people of Athens. 

The speaker further ventures on 8 more remarkable 
argument. If the Athenians wish to bring about a belief 
in their power in the minds of the people of Sicily, they 
will do best never to show themselves in Sicily at all. Or 
if they must go thither, let them come again as soon as 
possible’, They must not run the least risk of defeat. 
Those powers keep their reputation longest which give the 
least opportunity of proving their real strength®, His 






5 el Bixa fade ri Sivapr AbBoueY, Sep viv owcctouey, 
cirro pera. Zuxewariy. 
vin wiv yap thy TAGouey Ton Aaxetapovion Traore. xépri. 

2 Ib.; dxcivas 8° ow elds dpxiy int dpxiy orparcioa ¢ yap dy Tpimy 
riv tulrepay peri Tedomormoiay dptranray, ends bxd ray airy Kal Thy 
ageripar Bid 700 abrod naBeupeOfras. 

#145 Aude 2 br of bet EAAQvED pddora uly Lememdqyudvor doy, 
Hh Aqeaoiueta, Snare B8 wad cl Beigarres Thy Bivayy Bi Bdiyou dmérCocwer. 

2 Tb.5 rd pip Ad wAoron ndvres Lope Oavyatixeva al 7d meipav fecora 
rps Boggs Birra, 
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THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


final counsel is to undo the vote already passed. Let them 
leave between them and Sicily that boundary of the sea 
which nature has fixed’, Let them tell the Segestans 
that, having given no help to Athens, they have no claim 
to help at her hands®, 

In reading the narrative of Thucydides the striking 
thing before all others in this speech of Nikias is the 
personal blow dealt at Alkibiad’s and the answer which 
Alkibiadés makes’, To us the most important thing in 
that telling reply is the picture which Alkibiadés gives of 
the state of Sicily, a picture to which I have already had 
occasion to refer‘, He sets forth in the strongest terms, 
doubtless, as was his interest, in exaggerated terms, the 
results of those changes to and fro among the inhabitants 
of the Sikeliot cities of which we have secn so many under 
the tyrants and at their overthrow. Much more recent 
examples might be seen at Messana and at Leontinoi, 
the latter of which was one of the chief grounds on which 
men asked for Athenian intervention in Sicilian matters. 
Sicily, Alkibiadés argues, is not to be looked on or dreaded 
as a great power, Her cities are full of men; but those 





1 Thu. vi. 13.5 robs wiv Eucedsdsrar ofamep viv Epos xpaudvous weds Huds, of 
Meparols, 18 Te "Tovigy wihmy, rapa yiiv fy ru wlp, kal 7H Zucedueg, ba 
eddyous, 7a abrdv venoutvous xa8' ebrous. The direct cea voyage is thus 
‘assumed as possible, 

» DiodOros (sii. 83), who rolls all the speeches of Nikias into one, makes 
him argue that Carthage, with all her power (Zxorres uevarny thtuoviay). 
has never been able in all her Sicilian ware to conquer the whole inland ; 
still lets ean Athens, with a much smaller power than Carthage (rods 
"AOnralors woh Accrouivous 7H Burduer Tay KapxnBeviaw), overcome the 
greatest and mightiest of islands (riy meyiorqy rar kara riy olxounérny 
vigor, rv xparioray ray vhaon). All this is of clear Sicilian workman- 
ship. But s speech put into the mouth of Nikiss savours rather of 








Plutarch twico gives» summary ao from Thucydides; Nik. 12, Alle. 18. 

2 Thue. vi. 12-16, * See vol. ik p. 326. 

© Thus. vi. 17. 25 wal roy ds riy ZueAlay whody ui) werayvdonere ds Oxy 
Herdday Birayr lobuevoy, Here the cherished technical term of modera 
diplomaey has crept in. 
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men are only motley crowds; changes of constitution, cnar 1 


enrolments of new citizens, are every-day matters among 
them, No man in Sicily cares for any spot as the home 
of his fathers; no man is ready to gird on his armour or 
to make the contributions required by law for the defence 


of a place which he does not look on as really his own 





city*. Each man deems that either by persuasion or by 





violence he may gain enough out of the common stock to 
enable him to go and live elsewhere in case of failure 
Such a confused multitude as this was not likely to listen 
to any common counsels or to join in any common enter- 
prise‘, Any of them, he says, will come over to us, if 
we speak words likely to win them, all the more as they 
are at present full of strifes and divisions*. The amount 
of their military force, he went on to say, was nothing 
like what had been said; they had seen nearer home how 


deceptive numbers were in such matters®. Allies would tet dow 


be ready for Athens among the barbarians—that is the alliances 


Sikels—who were eager to throw off the dominion of 
Syracuse’. They must therefore support and not forsake 
such allies as they had in Sicily already, It was no pur- 
pose to argue, with Nikias, that those allies had done 
them no service in wars at home. It was not for that end 
that the alliances had been contracted ; it was rather that 
the Sicilian allies of Athens might hinder her Sicilian 


1 Thue. vi. 17. 3.; SyAou re yap fupplerors wohvarBpotowr al xéAus Kal 
baSias txover 7Ee roheredw ris peraBodds wal bnidoxds, 
2 Th. 3 obdeis 8¢ aird ds wept olecias warpiSos obre ra wept 7) adpa Brdows 
ithprovasobre rd by 79 xtpe vopinon maracxeonit 
a1 





kourod AaBiw EdApr rir, 1) xaropOdoas, oluoes 

# Th, ; of eleds r2v rovodror Buhov obre Abyou mG ywoup dxpodadat obre 
ds va ipya wouris rplecotas, 

3 Tb. : raxd 8 birds txarray, fri nal! HBorihy Alyouro, xporxepoter, Kids 
76 nal el oraaisovewr, Gonep ruvbavbu66e. Ths. 

7 Th. 6; BapBdpous yp xoddoin Eouer of Zupaxocian pies uveniBhoerra: 
airois. 
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their dominion by helping any, Greeks or barbarians, who 
asked for their help*, Such an active and daring policy 
was the right one, If, instead of keeping quiet, they 
sailed for Sicily, the Peloponnesians would fear them the 
more for their so doing’, They had a fair chance, through 
the increased power which they would win in Sicily, of 
becoming masters of all Greece. At the very least, they 
would humble Syracuse, a gain both to themselves and to 
their allies‘, ‘Their fleet, greater than that of all the 
Sikeliots together’, would enable them to abide in the 
island or to come back, as the chances of war might make 
convenient, 

The envoys from Segesta were present at the debate; so 
were the exiles from Leontinoi. These last, in the guise 
of suppliants, called on the Athenians to come and help 
them, and not to forget the solemn oaths that they had 
sworn to them®. The speech of Alkibiadés, followed by 
these earnest appeals, strongly confirmed the mind of the 
assembly in favour of the expedition, The only hope of 
Nikias, a hope not quite honest and, as it turned out, 
fatal, lay in trying to frighten the people with the un- 
paralleled demands of every kind which such an expedition 


2 Thue. vi 18. 15 ols xpedy, drudh ye eal fvvapdcauer, beaptvar wal jh 
dereriGkvas Bn ob32 Incivor iv’ ob pip Tra Bedpo drrBoriior wpoaedéueba 
airois, AdX iva rois beet bxSpots Hudiv Avenpel Byres Beipo KovAtwow airrods 
ariivar, "Exdpis here, as in Inter Greek, is used for wodtjuos; but it is 
doubtless moant to convey a stronger meaning, Cf. vii. 68. 1. 

2 Tb, 25 mapayryrdueror xpodtuas ois Get 4 BapBéposs }“EAAnow EmuraAou- 
plvos, He draws out the process and its policy at some length. It ia the 
‘sual path to power—ral jets wa Boo 3) AAo« par. 

1b. 45 Iva Mehororrqaiaw re croplomper 70 ppirqua, et Bigouer dwepi- 
Bbrres riy Iv 1§ wapbrrs ovxlay Kol Ix} ZneNlay wredoas, 

“Tb; Sua ris "EAAd.os, rir ded mpooyeroulven, wéoms r@ elt: 
Segoner 4 xantoooude ye Zvpanoaiovs, by & mat airot mat of Elppaxor dryer 
Apobueba, 

"Tb. $: vavepdropes yap Rodpeta Kal fonndvray Zuxehiarar. 

* Th ig. 1, 
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would need. Taking the enterprise for granted, as already easr. vin 
decided on, he began to set forth the greatness of the task ofthe 
and its dangers, and the vast outlay of every kind which 

it would call for. It was as directly the interest of Nikias 

to exaggerate, if need be, the strength and resources of 

Sicily as it was that of Alkibiadés to depreciate them. 

‘After the picture drawn by Alkiabadés of the ever-shifting His ic 
state of the Sikeliot cities, it is a little startling to read giciy, 
the deccription which Nikias gives of the island with its 
cities, great cities and independent of all masters, cities 
which have no need for change, where no man is driven 

by his present bondage to grasp at any hope of revolution 

as promising a better chance. “They,” he adds, “are not 
likely to accept our dominion in exchange for the freedom 
which they now enjoy?.” ‘With one or two exceptions, Its geirrat 
such as that of the relations between Syracuse and ‘""" 
Leontinoi, this is a perfectly true description of the 
political state of the Greeks of Sicily st this time. Since 

the fall of the tyrants, the great body of the Sikeliot 

cities had been, as we have seen, truly free and inde- 
pendent. No city was subject to a foreign power; none 

was subject to another Greck city, like the dependent 

allies of Athens; none had a tyrant within its own 

walls. Even in the matter of Leontinoi, the answer of Case of 
Syracuse would be that Leontinoi had not been brought “@°™*?” 
under bondage to Syracuse. The commonwealth of Leon- 

tinoi, it would be said, had been with its own consent 

merged in that of Syracuse, and all those citizens of Leon- 

tinoi who had not despised the gift had become citizens 

of Syracuse. Doubtless it has sometimes happened in 








} Thue, vi. 20,1; del wdaus ... wARoper Urax peyidas al 066° ban. 
sous DAsAem obre Beoulvas eraBonis, f dx bx Biaiov ms Boudeias dopevor 
ds Bee werdoran xepoin, oi8' av rhy doxiy iv hueripar alxéras dvr! Dhev- 
Scpias spoodegéperas. Nikias here draws the picture of Sicily Free and 
Tndependent, as I tried to set it forth in the last Chapter, 
‘The same description comes again in vii. 55. 2. 
Ha 
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the world’s history that too close an union has strength- 
ened the longing for separation; but in a formal diplo- 
matic answer the case of Syracuse was not without a 
fair side. But the truth of the picture drawn by Nikias 
does not set aside a large element of truth in the picture 
drawn by Alkibiadés. The two together bring us back to 
our old position that the colonial cities often outstripped 
the cities of the mother-land at some particular moment, 
but that their greatness, their freedom, their very being, 
was less lasting’, At this moment, the Greeks of Sicily 
stood, in point both of political advancement and of ma- 
terial well-being, higher than the mass of the Greeks of 
Old Greece, In a very few years the balance was turned 
the other way. 

Nikias next gocs on to sct forth the number and 
resources of these flourishing Sikeliot cities. They were 
nine in number; of these two only, Naxos and Katané, 
would, out of sympathy with the kindred Leontines, take 
the Athenian side. The other seven would be arrayed 
against Athens. All of these were well furnished for 
war, furnished with the same arms and equipments as 
Athens herself; specially so were the two cities which 
would be her immediate enemies, Syracuse and Selinous®, 
The seven will stand thus; Syracuse, Kamarina, Gela, 
Akragas, Selinous, Himera, Messana. Nikias docs not 
think it needful to point out the chance that Akragas and 
Kamarina might not be found on the side of Syracuse, 
nor the chance that Athens might again find something 
to ler advantage among the shifting parties of Messana. 
He tells of the heavy-armed, the bowmen, the darters. 


+ Soe vol. i p. 328. 

2 Thue. vi. 20. 3; wapcoxemapéras roit winw Suoorpbees wédiera ri 
jueripg Buvdyer, wal obx fmora tnt ds pédrora wMlouer, Tauveis eal Zupd- 
rovow, Did he not know how much better the Athenian heavy-armed 
were than the Syracutan! He knew well all about the horse, 
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whom the Sikeliot cities could send forth ; of the many cuar, vm. 
triremes and the men who stood ready to form their crews, The wealth 
Of money they had abundance. They had private wealth ; of Sicily. 
Selinous above all had hoards in her temples'. We have Wes'th of 
to call up those pillars of the giants on which we now S™"* 
gaze in ruin, come already built and perfect, sheltering 
the treasures of their protecting gods, some still rising 
under the craftsman’s hand towards that full perfection 
which they were never to reach. The Syracusans, he goes 
on to say, drew tribute from their barbarian subjects * 
The likelihood of those barbarian subjects joining Athens The Sikels. 
had been natarally dwelled on by Alkibiadés; Nikias as 
naturally passed it over. And then he spoke with em- 
phasis of that arm in which Sicily so far outstripped 
Athens and most parts of Old Greece. The Sikeliot cities The hore. 
were rich in horses and horsemen, and they, unlike Athens, ™°™ 
could feed their horses with corn grown on their own soil, 
and not brought from afar °, 

Here undoubtedly lay the special military strength of 
the cities which Athens was going to attack. The Sikeliot Inferirity 
heavy-armed were, as we shall presently see, of no great Sixetiot 
account. They fell at least as far behind the standard heavy: 
of the like force at Athens as these last fell behind the 
perfect model at Sparta, It was not wonderful that it wae 
so. The Greeks of Sicily had fought only one great battle 
within the century, one might almost say only one great 
battle since the Greek settlement of the island. And the 
fight of Himera, a fight against barbarians,.was not one 
in which the victors could learn much from the enemy, 
unless indeed the Greeks had taken to the use of the 


"Thue. vi. 20. 45 xphuard 7° Exovar, ra udy Tha, 72 32 nal Uv ois kepois 
iori Zawroorrion. See vol. i. p. 408. They had also (besides their offer- 
inga at Delphi) a treasury at Olympia (Paus. vi. 19. 7), which has lately: 
Inen brought to light, as well ns that of the Gelosns (ib. 15). 

2 Thue. vi. 20. 4; Zupaxoaloes 82 wat ded BopBé paw rivv dx’ dpxis plperas. 

2 Ib.5 oirg olacigy wal obx beaer® xpivras. 
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THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


Spanish sword. Their few wars among themselves, the 
occasional strife between Syracuse and Akragas, could have 
given the Sikeliot Grecks no such military training as 
Athens and Sparta and their allies had gained in the 
Persian and Peloponnesian wars. For the Persian wars, it 
must be remembered, were wars in which the horsemen of 
Thessaly and the heavy-armed of Thebes were on the side 
of the barbarian. But against the Sikeliot horse Athens 
was altogether unable to bring any force of the like kind. 
Nor does Nikias say a word suggesting an effort to 
strengthen the Athenian power on this side. He fears 
that the many horsemen will keep them out of the land ?. 
He fears that the cities will combine against Athens, and 
that Segesta alone will be left to give any help against 
the horsemen *, But he says nothing about bringing 
together any force of cavalry on the Athenian side, There 
is to be a powerful land-force to withstand the horse; 
but it is to be a force of heavy-armed, and of bowmen and 
darters, there lighter troops being of special value against 
cavalry’, They must have, not only troops of their own 
citizens and of their subject allies, but any that they could 
bring from Peloponnésos either by persuasion or by hire *, 
‘The persuasion looks to Argos, the hire to Arkadia, and we 
shall find that both did their work®, But above all, they 
must have sbundanee of ships, not only for naval warfare, 
but for every other purpose. They must have a good store 


2 Thue. vi, a1. 1; efnep BovAsuela dibr v1 ris Bavolas Spr val yi bud 
tevian roANiw tiptoe 1s Yt. 

2 Th; GAAas ve al fy fuarbow al wédes goByVeZoas, wal ph drrerapsi- 
axwewr Hide ple rwris yerbueror EAdot f'Eyoraioe § duuvospda bemucir, 
That Segesta was likely to supply horse appears from vi. 37. 1; 62.95 
98.1. 

2 Tb. 225 rojéras woddods xal operBorfras, Bras xp)s 73 ixciren leer 
dorixoaw. 

“Th, 7p guppdxen, ray re drpadun wal fy rive bx Tedororrfaov bovdueda 
A xeiom, 4 wots xpocayayéobar, 

# See below, p. 105, and Thue. vii. 57. 9. 
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of provisions to be ready against all accidents?; they must cuar. vin. 
have good store of money, for the wealth of Segesta would Need of 
be found to exist chiefly in talk®, They must in short cryune 
take care to be in every point superior to those in whose 

land they were about to carry on warfare; the Sikeliot 

cavalry must be counterbalanced by a great and » varied 
infantry 3, 

All this might have been no less true of a great enter- Special 

prise nearer home. Nikias next goes on to speak of the “olthne 
special conditions of distant warfare like that in Sicily. ¥*"r- 
The invaders of the island must act as men who were 
going to settle in a city surrounded by strangers and 
enemies *; they must from the first day of their landing 
make themselves masters of the land’, ‘They must re- 
member that, in the case of any failure, every hand in 
Sicily would be turned against them‘. They must re 
member how different a thing warfare in Sicily would be 
from such warfare as they had been used to among their 
allies in the islands and on the coasts of the Agean. 
There all that they wanted could easily be brought from 
Attica or some other friendly country. Now, they must 
fully understand, they were going to carry on war in a 
distant, » foreign, » hostile, land. From Sicily in winter 
even a messenger could not come in a less space of time 
than four months’. They must make themselves inde- 
pendent alike of allies and of accidents, and leave as little 
as might be to the power of fortune*. 





+ The details aro given in Thue. vi. 22. 

2 1b.; 18.88 way’ “Eqeoraler, & Adyeres elvat troipa, roploare wal Moye ay 
midora troipa drat, 

* Thaza. 

“Th. a5 eda re voplam xp) by Wropirows cal wodeploss olmiodrras 
lira, 

5 1b. 3 xpdery tutog br § by workover cbOds xpareiy ris it. 

* 1b, fe opdaawrras, wiora woddwua Kgover. 

1 1b, a1. 25 pprdn ob 88 recadpan viv xapeperin Eyyedor HBiov Woeiv. 

* Tb. 23. 35 Ddqora 7H rixp wapabods, 
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In this speech Nikias hada twofold hope, By enlarging 
on the greatness of the efforts needed for Sicilian warfare, 
he trusted to lead the people to cancel their first decree, 
Failing that, he hoped to give the expedition such a scale 
that, if he was forced to gv on this hated errand, he and those 
who went with them might risk the least possible amount 
of danger, His former object failed, Sicilian enterprise 
had taken full possession of the public mind of Athens. 
‘The people at large were in no way checked in their wish 
for the undertaking by the vastness of the“effort which it 
called for?, Norhad Nikias many supporters even among 
those to whom he might reasonably have looked for support. 
‘The men of his own class, the rich gentlemen of Athens, 
shrank from any open opposition to the general impulse, 
lest they should be denounced as shrinking from the burthens 
which the war was likely to lay upon them in the character 
of trierarchs®, At last a speaker in the assembly, a dema- 
gogue named Démostratos, who is described as specially 
eager in pressing on the war, called on Nikias to leave off 
all delays and excuses and to state at once what force he 
really wanted‘, Thus pressed, he asked for » hundred 
triremes—forty more than the original demand from Segesta 
—Athenian and allied, Of heavy-armed he asked for five 
thousand, more rather than less, together with bowmen 


* The various motives are fally explained in ¢, 24; but they are of 
Athenian rather than of Sicilian interest. 

2 Thue. vi. 24.1. 

* Plut, Nik, 12; 6 Nuwlas dvarriaipevor oGre woaAcie obre duvarods eixe 
uvayamsrés: ob yp cixopot Bebibres yi) Bona: rds Neeroupyias wal rpenpap- 
xlas dohiSpdoxew, rapa yroune hovxator, This hardly comes from Thuc. 
vi. 24, 45 8d thy Ayer ray whedvay bmOvglar, of 79 dpa sal pi) Gpcore, 
Bedids ph drrexeiporovdn waxbvous Bigever vas rp xbdU. 

“Thue. vi. 25. 15 rlhos mupeAOin rie ray ’AOnvaiaw kal epaxadécas 
roy Nuxiay, ob« ign xpiira mpogacifeia of82 Bapidrev, Plutarch 
(Nik. 12) gives us the mame; 6 pédiora ray Bnyayaryae bel Toy wéAepor 
apogiver robs ‘AGyraiovs Anusorparos ig rly Nuciay spopdees Adyorra 


ravour, 
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from Crete and slingers, and all other arms in proportion }, cate. vin 
Undismayed by the vast demand, the assembly not only The x 
accepted it, but, on the motion of Démostratos, voted that ™‘"! 
the generals should have full powers to levy what force Power 
they pleased, and to settle all the details of the expedition*. 

The preparations now began. The generals called on the 
citizens on the military list to perform their duty of service. 
Demands were sent to the tributary allies; the influence 

of Alkibiadés brought Peloponnesian contingents from 

Argus and Mantineia 4, 








Young and old thought and talked of nothing else. We "i, 
read how in their several gatherings they sat and drew plans 
of Sicily according to the notions of the time—how they 
marked out the coast, the towns, the havens—how, with an 
eye turned towards Carthage, they specially marked the 
points which pointed, or were held to point, towards 
Africa® The religious mind of the city was stirred. 
Some priests of the gods of Athens, in league, one might 
almost venture to guess, with the devout Nikias, had signs 
and wonders to report which might serve as warnings 
against the enterprise®, But little heed was paid to them Ormles. 
amid the press of encouraging sayings drawn from ancient 
soothsayers? and of favourable answers from all the oracles 

* Thue. vi. a5. 


wai wAcioat 


yerranioxinloy lv ob WDdoooow, fy BE 7 Bivavras, 








Tha 

* See Aprendix VIL. 
Akyerau woAAA wal apd ray leplaw IvarnoGaGa: mp)s Thy 
orpartiay. Nikiaa’ own namie was a bad omen, according to Timaios (1) ; 
Sram Aéyg roi “APqvaloisolavdy Hyhoacdai yeyorivas viv dad rhs viens kxovra 
‘robropa orparpiy dxaxévra pis Thy orparryiay. 

7 Tb; drbpour Exam pdvreis 6 "AMeBA3ns dx Bh roam Aoyiaw mpotipepe 
radaiiy plya uNlos ri "Abqraian dad ZueAlas iecabar, One thinks of our 
old friends Onomakritos, Bakis, and Glamis, perhaps oven of Laios of Thebes. 
Seo val. ik p. 86. 
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of the world, which the care of Alkibiadés brought together 
to relieve or to strengthen the public conscience. It was 
to men sent on his errand that distant Ammén announced 
that the Athenians should take all the Symcusans?, a 
prediction whose fulfilment we shall come to in the course 
of our story. Zeus of Dédéna bade the Athenians occupy 
Sikelia, Men gave the word its obvious sense, and knew 
not till too late that the god meant nothing further off 
than the hill of Sikelia in their own Attica ?, 

It was the eagerness of all men in Athens to fly to new 
worlds in Sicily which led the fancy of Aristophanés to con- 
ceive the picture of the birds building their city of Nephelo- 
kokkygia, Perhaps for that very reason, the direct Sicilian 
allusions in the play arenot many. But Nikiss, besieging 
Syracuse when the comedy was acted, is pointed at as one 
apt to delay and busy with military engines *. The bringing 
of oracles from the ends of the earth is jeered at 4, and a 
Sicilian fragment of Pindar in honour of Hieron of Avtna is 


1 Plut, Nik. 13; xal Gcompéroe rwis air® [AARB.d8p] wap’ “Auparos 
Apicorre xpnopie xoullorres ds AjYorra: Zupaxovalous Gxwrras ‘Aéyrai, 
Cfo. 14 ad fin. He adds, 18 8 dvarria poBoveros Buagnpeir Expurror. 

11, 125 "Anal 88 phvrevpa dx Aeddrns Zuediar HAber 
pe Tis wédews } ZuceAla Adpor [vee voli. p. 487] torly 
ob pdyas: of 82 ob cvppportoarres 7) elpnudvor ts re brepoplous exparsias 
xpohxdyoay wal bs x3 Evpaxoclay wékeyor. The story comes among = 
string of oracles falfiled in an unexpected way through two places bearing 
the same naine, But one can make nothing of the tale in Souidas which 
makes the younger Archidamos, warned at Pyth® ZseeAlay gudérresSat, 
die fighting at the Attic Sikelia. Wo learn however that this Inst was 
TpaKedips Népor. 
> Birds, 3625 
& cogdrrar’, eB y' dveipes abrd eal oxparqyeir 
tripaxovrifess ob 7 fq Nuxiay vals pnxavais. 
4 1b. 618; 





<a e . mabe ds Aedgols 
O88" els “Aupaw’ IdBbvres beet 
@boouer. 
1b. 716; 
dopdy B intr “Aupam, Aedgoi, Aaidivn, SoiBos “Ans\AaW. 
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parodied to a higher use!, Among the few at Athens who cuar. v 
opposed the enterprise were Sokratés, warmed against it by his Orpos 
dxmon3, and the astronomer Metén, of whom a strange story sui'sicen, 
is told which reminds one of some of the symbolic warnings 
of the Hebrew prophets. He set: fire to his house, counter- 
feiting madness as some said, in order to get off holding a 
command in the invading army. Others said that he set 
fire to it privily by night, and then pleaded his loss as a 
ground to induce the people to excuse his son from the 
trierarchy which had fallen to his lot®. Metdn is one of 
the only two real characters who appear in the Birds by 
their real names; and his reception in Nephelokokkygia is 
not pleasant‘, Sdkratés might at such a moment have 
looked for some favour from a poet who for once was on 
the same side; but he and his friend Chairephoén—neither 
beast nor bird, but bat—come in for some of the accustomed 
jeerings®. More strange is it when Gorgias, in a passing 
allusion, is classed among barbarians ®°, as if Aristophanes 
had wilfully confounded the two appeals from Leontinoi and 
from Segesta. And it was not only in comedy that the birds Omens. 
gave warning to Athens. Out of the Median spoils the city 
had dedicated at Delphoi a golden Palladion on a brazen 
palm-tree with golden dates. Ravens, so the soothsayers 

» Birds, 9255 

od 8 wérep erlorop Alrvas, 
(adiow lepiv Suiorope, 

‘These are the lines of Pindar quoted in vol. ti. p. 233, by him addressed 
to Hierdn, and now, with less fitness, to Zeus, Cf. directly after, 939. In 
1297 the words Zupaxogig 83 «irra are immediately » gibe at an Athenian 
named Syrakorios; but his name was perhaps brought in tomakemerriment of 
s wider kind, as the name of Opountios mentioned just before is punned on 
(153, 1294). 





* Plat. Nik. 13. Db. * Binds, 992 0% seaq. 
§ Xaipegin b rorrepis. See 1281, 1296, 1564. 
* Birds, 1698; 


AépBapor 8° lalv -ylvor, 
Topyiat re wat #0drwo.. 
‘The Scholisst explains that this Philippos was a contemporary orator, 
but he does not say why either he or Gorgias should be called BépBapos. 
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of Pythé witnessed, came and pecked both at the sacred 
image and at the dates', Favourers of Athens said that 
the tale was got up by Syracusan practice at Delphoi?, But 
Syracuse could have had no hand in the warning voice which 
came from the other side of the Agwan. The Athenians were 
bidden to send for the priestess of Athéné at Klazomenai. 
She came, and she was found to bear the name of Hésychia, 
a name which sounded as a voice of reproof in a state of 
things so full of unquietness as was to be seen in the Athens 
of that day %, 

But the arguments of Nikias and the name of Hésychia 
were slike fruitless to turn the people of Athens from 
the frantic enterprise on which their hearts were set. 
No piece of history better bears out the suggestion of 
Joseph Butler that it is within the compass of poseible 
things that a whole nation may go mad‘, We have per- 
haps had such an experience within the.last forty years. 
We have seen a nation give its whole soul to an enter- 
prise which did not indeed lead to utter overthrow like 
the Athenian expedition to Sicily, but which was surely 


4 Plut, Nik. 13; ly B8 Acgais Hadrddiov Lornee xpusoiv txt golsueos 
xadseu’ BeBinuds, dvdnua ris wédean dxd av MnBixdy dpareian- rove" ixon- 
toy tg! dudpas xoddds xpoawerdpevos xépanes, kal rdv kopxdy évra xpuroiy 
708 goinuos dnérpayor Kol xaréBaddov. Ho tells the story again, De Pyth. 
Or. 85 but there he pute it droit ZaeAuxois roy 'AOnvaiew dryxjuaow. 
Perhaps he looked on the whole expedition as an éréynua. 

2 Tb; of 8 radra piv igacar eva AApay wAéonara rercopévar b=) 
Zupaxocian. 

2 Th. Have wos reference to her and her name in the Birds, 13201 

Zopla, Wdtos, dpBpéavas Xéprre, 
16 re ris d-yarbppoves “Houxiar 
tidpepor xpéaornor. 

+ “Why might not whole communities and public bodies be seized with 
fits of insanity as well as individuals?” He goes so far as to add: 
“Nothing but this principle, that they are lisble to insanity equally at 
least with private persons, can account for the major part of the trant- 
actions which we read in history.” The story is told by Dean Tucker, 
Address and Appeal to the Landed Interest, p. 20. I have to thank the 
Rev. Albert Watson, of Brasenose College, for the reference. 
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as wild, as unjust, as utterly lacking in any reasonable ear. vi 
hope either of advantage or of true glory. There was a 
fairer plea for helping Leontinoi and even Segesta than 
there was for helping the Turk; yet a time was when it 
was said that those who protested against helping the 
Turk could, like Nikias, Metin, and Sdkratés, have been 
counted on a man’s fingers, Another parallel has been 
found in the French invasion of Egypt at the end of 
the last century. The enterprise, wild in itself, seems 
wilder still when we think of the position in which Athens 
stood at the moment in Old Greece—how precarious was 
the state of peace between her and her most powerful 
neighbours, how likely it was that an enterprise which 
touched so many interests in Old Greece would at once 
cause the sleeping lions of Peloponnesian and Boiotian 
enmity to wake up in their full strength. Maddest of 
all was the stage which we have not yet reached, when 
one expedition to Sicily had failed, when there was actual 
warfare at the gates of Athens, and when a second expedi- 
tion went forth to fail yet more utterly than the first. From 
any point of view we wonder; from the Athenian point of 
view, so familiar to most of us, we sre tempted to lament 
and to rebuke. The historian of Sicily may be allowed to 
feel some inward satisfaction as he tells how well Zeus on 
Polichna and Artemis in the Island looked after their faith- 
ful worshippers, how Athéné herself better loved her less 
lofty house in Ortygia, and filled the hearts of her own 
chosen people with madness, 


We have spoken of omens of ill which might have Breatinc 
wamed the religious mind of Athens from the frantic Sp 
undertaking. Presently came the most frightful warning Herm. 
of all. The famous tale of the breaking of the figures 
of Hermés and the alleged profanation of the mysteries 


of Eleusis concern us in Sicily, only so far as they led 
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to the change of the most active enemy of Syracuse into 
her most zealous and effective friend '. Perhaps too they 
concern us in a less direct way when we remember that 
@ historian of Sicily held that the wrath of Hermés at 
the desecration of his statues was shown in the heavy 
blows dealt against Athens by the hands of Hermokratés 
son of Hermén, descendant of Hermés himself?. With 
this view of things in our minds, we might have looked 
to hear that the goddesses alike of Eleusis and of 
Sicily stepped in to avenge the wrong done to them 
in their older home by help given to their more faithful 
servants who guarded their house between Epipolai and 
Anapos. That seventy years later Démétér and the 
Koré guided the ship of Timoledn to the deliverance 
of Syracuse %, while they are not recorded to have in any 
way strengthened the hands of Hermokratés or Gylippos, 
may possibly mark two stages in the growth of their 
Sikeliot worship. But the tale of the godless doings in 
Athens concerns us directly only as part of the tale of 
Alkibiadés. It was startling when, just as the fleet was 
on the point of sailing, one of the three appointed generals 
was suddenly charged with a share in acts of impiety which 
were sure to bring down the vengeance of the gods on the 
expedition and on the city. Alkibiadés asked, and with 
reason, for an immediate trial. It was not fitting that 


! The Hermes-breaking would concern us more if we could believe the 
story which had reached Plutarch (Alk. 18), that the Corinthians did it in 
the interest of the Syracosans. 

2 So thought Timaios, quoted by Longinus, fr. 103, C. Miiller, i. a18: 
ols B'Anvaios ddoda: wepl Eucediay riva tpinov expan? Sr els Tov 
“Epaiy docBijoarres Bd oir’ Cawav Bixny obx fara B 2° tra dybpa, 
bs dnd 70d mapavopyBlvros Bid maripaw fy, "Epuospdryy rd “Epyavos. 
Plutarch aust refer to the same passage when he sys (Nik. 1), 75 
mepxor} ray “Epui xpooquaive airois 7) Sauivioy, &s md "Epuorparovs 
00 “Epuawos wdeiora weicovrat ropa tiv wekuwor. Cf, Grote, vii. 230. 
Seo above, p. 49. 

> Plut. Tim. 8 
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he should go forth on such a command with so frightful cra. vit. 
a charge banging over his head, an object for every 
slander that his enemies might bring against him in his 
absence. Let him be tried at once, and either condemned 

or acquitted. If condemned, he was ready to bear his 
punishment, to die, if so it was decreed ; if acquitted, he 
could go forth on his command with a gocd hope and a 

good conscience’, But his enemies were too strong for 

him, They feared the result of an immediate trial while He «ts 
he was still at hand in the height of his influence as com- {"*} "™ 
mander of the expedition on which men’s hearts were set. 

‘They feared his popularity with the sailors; they feared 
above all that the contingents from Argos and Mantincia, 
which had been brought to the Atheniar side mainly 
through his influence, might, if he were withdrawn from 

the command, go back to their own homes, Let him 

go forth to his work, the orators of this party argued ; 

let not the expedition be kept back; when the evidence 

for the trial was ready, he might be summoned home 
again. In other words, whether Alkibiadés was guilty or 
innocent, his enemies sought to get him out of the way, 
while they put together changes against him which he had 


no means of answering %, 


It was now midsummer, and everything was ready for June, 415. 


the great armament to set forth. The main body of aa 
the allies, with the provision-ships and the other vessels gnament. 


which were not ships of war, were hidden to sail straight 
for Korkyra, which was appointed as the place of meeting 


4 Thue. vi. 29.1. He eslls on them ja) Axdrros wéps atrob &aBonas duedé- 
xéoba1, dAX' fn duoareiver, el dduee Plutarch (Alk. 19) bas many more 
details 

* Th. 33 Plat Alk. 19. 

* A suspicion becomes of somo value when it is guaranteed by Thucy- 
aides (u. a.) ; Boddpevor, dx pelCoves BiaBoXfs fr Eueddov Kv abrod dxdvros 
ropuir, peréaeurror Kowotyra airdv dyericacba:, 
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rm, for the whole armament}, The Athenian triremes, with 


some few of the allies, were to come together on a fixed 
day in the haven of Peiraieus, And this part of the fleet, 
its kernel in trath, formed of itself a striking and memor- 
able spectacle, The historian stops to remark that fleets 
greater in numbers had been brought together at parti- 
cular moments in earlier wars. But no armament so great 
in number and in such perfect array had ever gone forth 
from any Greek haven bound on an errand so distant and 
likely to be so long. The ships were ready to sail; all the 
dwellers in Athens, citizens and strangers, were ready by 
the shore to see the men embark who were to sail in them. 
Many went to see the last of their kinsfolk and friends who 
were going forth to the dangers of so distant a warfare. 
Hope was mingled with regret; now that the hour of parting 
was come, men felt more keenly the dangers of the enter- 
prise than they did when they decreed it by their votes. 
But the armament was a great and a gallant one, one that 
lifted up men’s hearts to see going forth from their own 
city. Of Athenian triremes the men of Segesta had 
asked for sixty; sixty were there, of full swiftness and 
ready for naval warfare ; the tale of a hundred asked for 
by Nikias was made up by forty more which served as 
transports for the heavy-armed‘, The city on its side, 
the trierarchs on theirs, had spared neither pains nor cost 
to bring both ships and crews to the most perfect state 

‘Thue. vi. 3o. x. The reason is given; dv teeiBev Aépdois txt dxpav 
awvylay ry "Idnor BuaBadetawr. 

1° Tb. 31.15 napacxev) yp airy xpirn tesdeloaga mis wédcan bwrdyet 
“EAAgpinj wodvrbeardry 3) kal ebnpercorasy ray els beeivor Tov xpbvor 
éylvero, He mentions two earlier ones as equal in number of ships and 
hheavy-armed ; but adils (3), 4AAd bi re Bpaxel wg dpuienoay wal wapasxev 
gasnp, obro 82 8 a7ddor bx xpévués Te Ladpevos kal kar’ dugbrepa, of dy Bép, 
al vava? wal relG Sua ttopredeis.. 

# Ib. 30. 25 dv 7@ mapivn Kaips, ds fbn Eucddov perd merddvew dAAFAOUE 
dw ), widdor adrods tajer ra Baird 4 Bre BYngicerro whe 


«Th 31. 35 Uefeowra piv raxelas, reooaphxovra 28 dedcraywyods, CF. 43-1, 
and above, p. 104. 
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of efficiency, The heavy-armed soldiers vied with one car, vin, 


another in the perfection of their weapons and of all that 
belonged to their military array, To make a fair show 
in the eyes of one another and of all Greece was as much 
in their minds as warfare with the expected enemy?. 
Much wealth, public and private, was on board the ships; 
not a few looked to profit im the distant land by trade as 
well as by warfare’, Men’s minds were struck by the Efe: 


fon men's 


greatness and splendour of the armament, by the distant 2.) 


service on which it was sent, and by the boundless hopes 
of victory and dominion with which that distant service 
had stirred all hearts 4, 


At last the moment came when the fleet which was to Sailing of 


avenge the wrongs of Segesta and Leontinoi, which was, fra ti 


in the dreams of some, to make Athens mistress of Sicily "4° 


and Africa and the whole western seas, was ready to leave 
the waters of Attica, The trumpet bade silence; the 
prayers usual on the sailing of a vessel were uttered, not 
severally in each ship, but by the whole host following 
the words of the herald5. But on board each ship, officers, 
soldiers, seamen, made their libations to the gods with gold 
and silver cups. On shore the whole multitude of specta- 
tors joined in the prayer®, At last the religious rites were 


2 Thue. vi. 31.35 73 my vavrundy peydraus Sondvais viv re rpenplpxav 


kai ris eidcas ixrorndir. He goes on with details. 

2 Tb, 43 EwriBny 82 apis re ofas abrods Gua ipy yertoda, § nis txaoros 
spocerax$y al & ols Gdovs “EdApas dxideifiy paddoy eleandivar THs 
Boripean wal Ufovoias 4 tnt wodeplove wepaceeviy, 

2 Tb. §3 ca dal peraBods nis oxparderys 4 ivropos ixav tndu. See 











Arno 
+1. 
‘ray peddcvraw pis rd bmdpyorra drexcephOn. 
5 Tb. 32. 13 Wxds rds vopeCoudvas mpd ris dayeryhs ob Kard vaiv 





Ledcrqy, fipxarres 82 ind whpuxos txooirre, They were “taught by the 
Priest.” 

© Ib. 25 goveneixorro 82 ral 6 Erdos Spiros 4 bu ris is, raw Te woh 
zal ef ris SAAOs ebyous raphy opior. Some nominal éippaxor might 
not be elvou. 
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cae, un over; the pean was sung; the ships sailed out of the haven 


‘The 
Adonia 


State of 
feeling at 
Syracuee, 


in column; when they reached the open sea, a strife began 
which could make its way first to Aigina?, And so they 
sailed on in pride and hope towards Korkyra, leaving yet 
one more omen of dread behind them at Athens, The day 
of their sailing was one of the days of the mournful sclem- 
nity of the Addnia, rites of old Phonicia translated to the 
soil of Hellas, which would have seemed more in place in 
Panormos or Motya than by the streams of Ilissos and 
Képhisos. The prayers, the pans, of the fleet sailing 
forth for Sicily were strangely mingled with the wailing 
of women weeping for Tammuz’. Images were taken 
from their places, and laid on the earth in sign of sorrow. 
Mimic rites of burial were gone through for the slain 
favourite of Aphrodité®, And there were not wanting those 
who saw in all this a presage of what might befall the 
host which had just set forth in all its pride 4, 


We must now look to our own island. While these 
mighty preparations were making for the invasion of 
Sicily, we have no sign as to what was going on in Sicily 
itself, save the one vague hint that Syracuse had found it 
worth while to tamper with the prophetic voice of Pythd 5, 
The veil is not lifted till the Athenian fleet had actually 
sailed from Peiraieus. We then hear how men felt at 
Syracuse when they heard that the invading armada was 
actually on its voyage for Sicily. The general feeling in 

' Thue. vi. 32.35 det xipas 73 xpirow ieedeioarres Sudray $87 wéxpe 
Alylons txovwivre. 

4 Plut, Nik. 13; ode éAfyour 82 eal rd raw fucpaw by als dv crddov 

ror tnleparrov. ‘Adina yap eIxor al povines Tér 
3 Taga wep abrd [rd eiBada] wal xowerol yaniv four. Cf. 
Ezekiel, ix. 14. 

4 Tb; Gore rods iv Adyq woovndvous rot rd Toraira Bvoxepaiver Kai 
Bededvas mepl rijs napacne vit teelvgs wel Buvdéucas, yi) Aguapdryra wal dxpiy 
tngancorérqy oxoica raxéus paparé7. 

® See above, p. 108. 
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the city was one of disbelief?. That Athens, at such amo- cuar. vi. 
ment, without the shadow of any reasonable cause, should 

send forth such an armament as report spoke of for a 
purposeless attack on a distant land, seemed to islanders 

shut up in their own island to overleap the admitted 
bounds of human folly. Some believed the story to be 
simple invention; others rather wished that it might be 

true, as the discomfiture of the invaders in such a case 
would be certain, But there were men in Syracuse who 

knew better than either, who both knew the fact and 
understood the danger. The assembly was summoned, Meeting 
under the presidency of the generals of the commonwealth, suembly. 
fifteen in number. The place of mecting was doubtless in 

the agora, in the flat ground of Achradina. Many speakers 

arose, some believing the report, some denying it. A long 
debate was brought to an end by two memorable speeches, 

to which we must apply our usual estimate, They may 

be reports of the general substance of what was really 
spoken; they are at least what a contemporary who had 

every means of knowledge thought that the two speakers 

were likely to have said. 

OF these two speakers the first was a man whom we well Speache 
know already, Hermokratés son of Hermin, The other fratia and 
was a certain Athénagoras, of whom we hear nothing be- oe” 
fore or after, but who is described as the leader of the 
people and the man in whom the mass of the citizens put 
most confidence?. The two men are well contrasted; the 
oligarch in home politics with the champion of democracy— 
the official man, knowing the ins and outs of all official 
affairs, with the popular speaker, who holds no official place, 


who has no means of information save such as are open to 


* Thue. wi. 32. 45 #8 rds Aupacotoas shrriAdero piv wodAaxdoer rh wepl 
‘roi inledov, ob pévra tmiaredero xt wodtv xpivov obbér. 


* Ib. 35. 25 ‘Abyraydpas, bs Bipou 76 spoorarns iy wal iy 19 wapbyri 
sbarérraros rois woddoit. 
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cusp, vm. every citizen, whose only source of power and influence is 
that his fellow-citizens choose to set store by what he 
says. As we follow the story, it is plain that neither 
Atbénagoras nor Hermokratis was at that moment in office. 
Postion of Athénagoras assuredly was not. ‘The name by which he 
Athinw- "ig described, one familiar at Athens, has sometimes been 
taken for a formal title; but it is far more likely that 
both at Athens and at Syracuse it simply means the man 
in whom the people trust, who is expected to come forward 
as the champion of the people, but whose influence is purely 
personal and not official!, A tribunue plebis, a defensor 
poptli, was assuredly not needed in commonwealths like 
Athens and Syracuse, where the assembled people had all 
power in their own hands. Nor would it seem that Her- 
mokratés was at that moment in office; he certainly was 
Offcial not one of the generals presiding at the meeting. But he 
age" delonged to an official class; he had been in office and he was 
likely to be in office again ; he spoke with all the weight of 
a man experienced in the immediate management of affairs, 
in opposition to the popular orator who criticizes matters 
from without, Legally Hermokratés and Athénagoras 
were simply two citizens in the assembly, with equal right 
of speaking and voting. Practically there was the same 





* Teannot believe that 2}u0v spoorérns means any definite office known 
to the law, any more than Byyayeryds does. ‘The Bfyou spocrdrns was the 
man whom the multituile expected to come forward as their champion— 
éy 7G rapévr, as long ae they continued to trast him. He need not even 
have been so definitely marked out as our Prime Minister, Leader of the 
House, and Leader of Opposition, all of them positions unknown to the 
Inw. The Bfuov epoardrys comes nearest to the Leader of Opposition, but 
with this difference, that the Lender of Opposition, though not at the time 
in office, io gure to belong to the official class. 

See Aristoph, Knights, 1123. Démos, in his character of despot, used 
the spoordrns as his sponce ; 

kNrovrd re BovAouat 

tplpew iva tpoorérny 

roiroy 8, Gray j wAcas, 
pas irdraga, 
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kind of difference between them which there is in our own cust, vit 
House of Commons between the Right Honourable mem- 

ber, versed in affairs, whether actually on the ‘Treasury 

bench or not, and the Honourable member on the cross- 
benches, who has no position but what he makes for 
himself by his words, but whose words are perhaps looked 

for with eagerness through the length and breadth of 

the land. 

Hermokratés then, believing himself to have the best Speech 
information on every point, began by eaying that he was {{i2"™"" 
xoing to tell them a true tale, but that he hardly ex- 
pected to" be believed ta. telling H., ‘Paople’who told au 
popular truths must expect, not only to carry no conviction 
with them, but to be themselves looked on as unwise *. 
However much they might be amazed at the news, the The Athe- 
Athenians were coming with a vast force for warfare by feally 
land and sea, They were coming under the pretext of "4: 
helping their allies at Segesta and of restoring the Leon- 
tines °; their real purpose was to get possession of Sicily, 
and first and foremost of Syracuse. For the invaders 
deemed that, if Syracuse were won, all the rest would 
easily follow. They would be in Sicily before long; it 
was the business of his hearers to get themselves in readi- 
ness for the defence with all speed. They must neither 
disbelieve and take no heed, nor yet must they despise 
the enemy, and so be taken by him while still unarmed ¢, 

Nor need those who believed the truth be over-discouraged 
at the power and daring of the enemy. Their vast force His hopes, 
will neither make them better able to do mischief nor 


* Thue. vi. 33.45 hs caps oldueros elBévas 7a rept abray, and just after 
in 33. 1, weldov ye tyavrdy oaphorepiv m1 drépou Bis Adyar. 

7 Tb. 33. 15 ob advor ob wildovow, dAAA wal Sppores Boxodewr elvas. 

* Tb. 2; sphpaow piv 'Byeoraiar fypyaxlg xal Acorrivew rarourloe 

* Th. 35 al tre warapporjoarres dppaxro. AnpOjacade pire dmorh- 
oarres 100 Eipravtos dueAtaers. 
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secure themselves against loss, It may even in one way 
be a gain; it will frighten the other Sikeliot cities, and 
make them the more ready to act in concert with Syracuse. 
If the Syracusans can either overcome the invaders or drive 
them away without having accomplished their purpose, their 
deed will be noble and famous. And that the invaders will 
be really able to accomplish their purpose in the teeth of 
Syracusan resistance he does not fear in the least. He goes 
on to speak of other great and distant enterprises, under- 
taken both by Greeks and barbarians, which had failed, 
as he believes this of Athens will fail also, Preeminent 
among them he quotes the Persian invasion of Old Greece, 
through the failure of which Athens herself had risen to 
greatness. 

Hermokratés then goes on to his practical counsels, 
which are conceived in a very different strain from those 
which he had set forth in his specch at Gela nine years 
earlier. Sicily is no longer looked on as a separate world, 
from all meddling in which even Greeks of other lands are 
to be carefully kept out. He is no longer silent as to the 
existence of barbarian neighbours, both in and out of Sicily. 
His advice to his countrymen now is to call in the help 
of every possible ally, far and near, Greek and barbarian. 
They are to send to the Sikels, to confirm some in 
their alliance or allegiance, and to seck the friendship and 
alliance of others?. ‘The difference is clearly marked be- 
tween the Sikels of the east coast, familiar to Syracuse as 
subjects, neighbours, or enemies, and the Sikel towns of 
the interior, now fast beginning to advance in power and 
in Hellenic culture. The Sikeliot cities were to be called 
on to help in a danger which was common to all of them. 


2 Thue. vi. 33.45 obre yap BAdwrew Huds wiele olol r« Yoorras 4 adoxew, 
000" Bri peydry ordry txdpxovrar, dvorpedcis. 

2 Tb. 34. 1; wal ds robs Zurehols sdyrovrs rods ply waddor BeBareoe- 
xO, rols 82 GuAiay wal Eoppaxlay weiphoucta wutiaPau, 
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The Grecks of Italy were to be urged to join in thecmr. 
alliance with those of Sicily; if they refused this, they Islets: 
should be prayed at least not to receive the Athenians into 
their havens!. Envoys were to be sent to Lacedemon and Pelsjun- 
Corinth, praying those cities both to send speedy help to ™™""* 
Sicily and to stir up the war again against Athens at 
home®. All these counsels are obvious; it is more re- 
markable when Hermokratés counsels his countrymen, but 
counsels them in a tone which shows that he thought 
that the advice might sound strange, to send an embassy 
to Carthage®, He distinctly says that the Carthaginians Carthave. 
lived in constant fear of an Athenian attack, and that they 
might not be unlikely to give some help to Syracuse 
against a common enemy‘, Such help might be either 
open or secret >; he enlarges on the wealth of Carthage ®; 
he has clearly neither hope nor wish to bring a Punie host 
into Sicily even as allies of Syracuse; but he feels that, 
the hands of Syracuse might be greatly strengthened by a 
Carthaginian subsidy. On this most interesting part of 
the subject we are sorry to hear no more. We do not 
hear whether any Syracusan embassy really went to Car- 
thage; it is certain that no Carthaginian help came to 
Syracuse. 

But the most striking and the most practical part of the He 
advice of Hermokratés is where he counsels his fellow- tn 
citizens to take a step which he knows will be startling ft" the 


first Ulow. 















4 Thue. vi. 34.15 xal ds ry "Tradlan [elyraper xploBes], bras § Goupaxlar 
oudimeBa Sir, 4 ph Béxearras “APpratous. 

2 Tb, 35 eturaper 82 eal x rhy AaxeBalyora ral ts Képwbor, BeSperoe 
Beipo ward raxor Bonfeir kal ray dee? wédeyor xoveiv. This is very different 
from the counsel in the speech at Gela; atill one would have looked for 
snine more marked mention of the metropolis. 

3 Tb. 25 Bowed 8¢ jor nal ds KapyyBiva Suevor eva wéyyau. 

* Ib, See Appendix VIT. 

5 Tb. 5 free apipa ye # gaepin. 

«Th; duvarel 24 elon pérrora ray vie, Boudndivres: xpiady ap ral Spy- 
pow eheioroy wberpyras, SOey 8 x6 wbdeyot wal rédAa ebxopi. 
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cnar. yur. and unpalatable for them to hear of. If they are wise, 


they will not wait for the Athenians to attack them. They 
will do better to meet them on the road. Let them join, 
with all the Sikeliots, if possible, at any rate with as many 
as they can win to their side, and go forth with their 
whole naval force, victualled for two months, and sail as 
far as the furthest point of Tapygia. The question will 
thus be, not whether the Athenians shall make conquests 
in Sicily or land in Sicily at all, bué whether they shall 
get back home again from the expedition which will thus 
be cut short’, The advantage will be on the Sikeliot 
side. The distance on their side is much shorter; they 
will be able to attack the enemy when they are wearied 





Friendship with their long voyage. ‘They will have the friendly 


of Taras, 


haven of Taras as a base of operations and a place of 
shelter in ease of need; the enemy will have to shift for 
himself how he can along desert or unfriendly coasts, 
where the Sikeliots will be able to attack or harass or 
blockade him at pleasure *, If this plan is followed, the 
Athenians will not venture to set forth from Korkyra; 
the expedition will either be driven on into the winter or 
else given up altogether, Furthermore Hermokratés has 
reason to believe that the most experienced of the Athenian 
generals is altogether opposed to the war; he has been 
forced into the command against his will and would gladly 
seize any excuse for going back®, In such a case daring 


2 Dhue. vi. 34. 45 8.82 pddiava bods re woul(w dnixaupor, duets re Ba 1d 
Eirnfes fouxer fact’ by offers wiBo.de Spas elpjcerai, This rebuke of 
‘Syracusan lack of enterprise should be noticed. 

2 This seems to be the meaning of the words in vi. 34. 45 fAa¥ moda 
adrois Ort ob wept rf ZuneAlg (al. ris ZueAias) apérepow koras d day 4 rod 
dxeivous mepasePivas Tor "Iévu0y. 

5 Thao. vi. 34. 5. See Amnold’s note, 

4 Tb. 6; kfwodina Ae of Sig de xepiva } arawhayleras 7f ABoxire 
waraAdoas dy ray TAoiy. 

* Th.; GAAes re wal 709 Innupordro ray omparyyin, ox byw dxove, 
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is the wisest policy. General opinion will go with those cuar. vu 
who strike the first blow. The Athenians look for no 
resistance. They despise us, and justly, because we did 
not help the Lacedemonians to overthrow them}. If they 
find themselves attacked first, they will be struck with 
fear; they will rate the Sikeliot power beyond its real 
strength? All these things, Hermokratés argues, are in 
favour of the Syracusans. But they must not be led to 
despise the enemy; they must make every preparation to 
meet him. As to the facts of the case there is no doubt. 
They may be assured that the enemy is coming and that 
he is already on his voyage. 

‘The mass of the assembly were not with Hermokratés®. Feeling 
The more part were not inclined to any efforts. They dis- ia 
believed his story. Some treated the whole thing as a Hem 
subject for laughter; others said that, if the Athenians did distrusted, 
come, they would be able to give them more than as good 
as they brought‘, Of this frame of mind the popular 
opposition-speaker Athénagoras made himself the mouth- 
piece. His speech is one of the most memorable in the 
whole collection of Thucydides. Whether actually spoken 
or not, it exactly suits the circumstances of the speaker. 

It is the speech of an honest, thoughtful, and patriotie 
man, but a man not well informed as to facts, It is the 
speech of one who has no direct share in administration, 
but whose business it is to watch and often to blame those 


Eeorros tpyouplroy wa doplyov by sphpaow daBdvros «fr Afioxpien dp" 
fui b90ein. 

+ Thue. vi. 34.8; Exlpxorras uly dn obx dywvopirocs, uxalan eaveyraxéres, 
Sn airois ob werd AaxeBapovien igbeipouer. See above, p. 25, and Ap- 
pendix TV. 

8 Roser wopd prime roAshoarras, 76 Abowry wider dy wara- 
wAayeier 4 19 ded rot dAqbois Border, Cf. Alkibindés, above, p. 98. 

2 Th. 35, 15 BAlyor 1d moredor 1h ‘Epponpdre eal goBovperoy 73 
piddor. 

* Tb.; el eal dover, 11 by pdoway abrods 5 71 obe by peifor dvrerdsouer ; 
Dror Bi Kal wiv earapovedrres bs yiharra Expexov 73 xpa qua, 
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cuar, vi. who have. As a counsellor for the needs of the moment, 


Athéna- 
woras and 
Hermo- 
kratéa, 


Growth 
ofan 

official 
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bodies. 


Athénagoras was wholly wrong and Hermokratés was 
wholly right; but Athénagoras was not without good 
grounds for watching with a careful and even a suspi- 
cious eye every step taken or proposed by Hermokratés 
and his party. That Athénagoras mistook the facts of 
the case was perhaps not wholly his own fault. The 
private member, with no special means of information, had 
to watch and criticize the official member, official, even if 
not holding office, who had special means of information, 
but whose advantage in this way was counterbalanced 
in the popular mind by a feeling that, in home polities 
at least, he was dangerous. When events had once 
proved that Hermokratés was right in his facts, that 
the danger really was such as he described, Hermokratés 
became, and most justly, the trusted adviser of the com- 
monwealth, and we hear nothing more of Athénagoras. 
But as long as the facts were doubtful, there was no 
lack of reason on the side of Athtnagoras. In time of 
war Hermokratés could be trusted before all men not to 
betray the commonwealth to the enemy. In time of peace 
it was by no means clear that he might not be seeking to 
overthrow the existing constitution of the commonwealth 
in the interest of himself or his party. Worthy of all con- 
fidence in time of actual war, he was not equally trust~ 
worthy as Jong as things had not got beyond rumours of 
wars, 

But the position and language of Athénagoras have 
a wider range than merely as illustrating the politics of 
Syracuse in his own day, ‘They throw light on some of 
the most general and most: remarkable facts of man’s poli~ 
tical nature. It is much easier to draw up a democratic 
constitution than to work it, when drawn up, in a demo- 


., cratic spirit. The dislike to exertion, the shrinking from. 


democratic 


putting oneself forward without some special call, is very 
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strong in the mass of mankind. It has become a proverb ensr. vin. 


that everybody's business is nobody’s business, And this is 
true from one side; but it is equally true that what is 
everybody’s business is sure to become somebody’s special 
business. In some men the love of business is inborn. 
‘They must be employed, be the employment never so 
petty and uninviting. Without consciously putting them- 
selves forward, they do put themselves forward in every 
matter. Without consciously asserting that “we are they 
that ought to speak,” they instinctively assume that it is 
for them to speak and to be listened to on all points. 
And men are apt, from the mere willingness that trouble 
should be taken off their hands, to take such men at 
their own estimate of themselves. In bodies therefore 
whose constitution is strictly democratic, bodies where 
there is nothing really answering to office or opposition, 
bodies where the position of every member is formally as 
good as that of every other, » guasi oligarchic, a guasi 
official, class is always likely to arise. It forms itself in 
assemblies where any influence of wealth or rank is out 
of the question; it comes by a kind of natural or un- 
natural selection; influence by no means always falls to 
the men of the most striking ability, but rather to those 
who are most willing to toil at the least attractive forms 
of drudgery. Without real office, they form an official 
class; it is for them to speak and to act; it is for others, 
if they dare, to doubt, to question, to answer, to take their 
chance of encouragement or discouragement on the part 
of the assembly in general. 

That this tendency of mankind existed in the ancient Arist. 
commonwealths is clear; but in them it entered into cm, 
partnership with another tendency. No Greek state was **™ 
s0 wholly democratic as altogether to shut out the ex- 
istence of an oligarchic party. The ancient families, 
shorn of political privilege, still kept up their importance 
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cuae, vin. in their own eyes and also in those of the people at large. 


Some were clothed with a sacred character by virtue of 
hereditary priesthoods; some were illustrious by exploits 
as well as by descent; some, like Nikias, won universal 
fayour by their personal demeanour and by a judicious 
employment of their wealth. Suspected, but at the same 
time honoured, they were habitually chosen before other 
men to the high places of the state; above all, they 
were likely to be chosen to them at an earlier age than 
men who had to make their reputations for themselves. 
The official class which was sure to grow of itself was 
largely formed of the oligarchie class, and an oligarchie 
spirit beyond that of mere officialism was likely to spread 
even among those members of it who were not of illus- 
trious birth. Of the official class at Athens, the magis- 
trates who defraud the assembly of its rights, the men 
to whom embassies and offices fall in their youth while 
they never come to the worthy elders of the commons*, 
a vivid picture is drawn in the Acharnians of Aristophanés. 
Athénagoras of Syracuse had clearly to struggle against a 
body of the same kind, against men who could be at least. 
suspected of administering the affairs of the state to the 
profit of themselves or their party, men who kept the 
people at large out of that knowledge of affairs which they 
might rightly claim, men who, it would seem, had cried 
1 Achim. 40, 56; 
Sndpes npurdves, dduncire vip tewAngiay, «7.0. 
1 Tb. 6073 
afroy Bi ri 
duis ply ded wo8opopeir dprryern, 
‘rarBt BE yndir’ 5 eredv, & Mapsadin, 
fim wexpéopernas ob onds dv; bi, 
avivevse rairos 4’ tort oixppan xdpyirys. 
af Bal ApdxvdAos aebpopldns i) Mpwibne; 
olBiy 1s indw réxBéray! 4 sobs Kaévas ; 
05 gas. amr" d Koeaipas wal Aduaxor. 
Here is one at least of our enemies, who also saw Hérakleia on the 
Pontos; Thus. fv. 75. 4. 
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Wolk, wolf, so often that they were not believed when the cmap. vin. 
wolf was at the door indeed. 

‘The popular leader begins by setting forth his utter dis- Athéns- 
belief in the tale told by Hermokratés. The Athenians are Sentes the 
not coming; the story is got up by the oligarchs, They f<Fort of 
seck to throw the people into a state of groundless alarm, 
in order that some special commands may be granted to 
themselves, which they may turn to the overthrow of demo- 
cratic freedom?, Such things had happened before; Syra- 
cuse had seen both tyrannies and oligarchies*. ‘There must 
have been many elderly men among the hearers of Athéna- 
goras who could remember the tyranny of Thrasyboulos and 
of Hierén; few, if any, could remember the rule of the 
Gamoroi ; but all had heard of it from fathers and grand- 
fathers, That the Athenians were not coming Athénagoras 
argued on 2 priori grounds, grounds which show that he 
had not fully fathomed the depths of human folly. The The Atle- 
Athenians had too much sense, too much experience, to too wine, 
come where they were sure to meet only with defeat 9, % e™me- 
Ho even wishes that they would come; so sure is he that 
the power of Syracuse would overthrow them‘. He en- 
larges, like Nikias at Athens, on the lack of any Athenian 
force that could match the Syracusan horse. He argues, 
much less justly as the event proved, that Athens could 
not bring by sea any considerable force of heavy-armed, 
and he had clearly no notion of the great inferiority of 


' Thue. vi. 38. 1. 2. They sought, xarawdigavres 73 bulrepov rior, 
atroi rijs wédeas dpxeur. 

2 Th. 3; rovydproe Baird # nodes Guaw ddeydurs piv Horxdte, ordveis 2 
wohdds wal dyavas ob aps robs wodeuious wAcievas #) xpds airy dvauptiras, 
rupavvibas 83 ion Gre Kal BuvaaTéias UBixors. 

2 Th, 36. 35 duels 8 ay Bouresinade, ob Ue dv obra dyyeAAour cKo- 
wives Aoeiabe ra elxbra, aan’ Uf Sv av dv0panot Bevel nal wodAay Epmeipor, 
Gowep ips 'ABqvaious dfid, iphaciay. 

* This comes in the opening words of the specch ; rols ply "A@praious 
Serie wi) Bovreras obra raniis gpovijoas, wal tnoxeipiovs ipiv yerdoas iwoade 
AAdirras, f BaAdr dover # 1H Ode ode «ivovs, 
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car. vit. Syracuse in thatarm’, He believes that the invaders would 
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be sure of defeat, even if they could make their base of 
operations in a Sicilian city equal in size to Syracuse. 
How much more when all Sicily would join against them3, 
when they would have to encamp where they could, with 
no defence against the Syracusan cavalry, save haply a 
few stray horsemen from Segesta. Indeed he does not 
believe that, if they do come, they will ever land at all; 
Syracuse has a force strong enough to hinder them *. 

This overweening confidence, this rose-coloured pieture of 
the military and naval strength of Syracuse, most likely 
goes further than anything that the real Ath¢nagoras said ; 
but it is the line of argument which one in his position was 
pretty certain to take, From the unwisdom of his view of 
foreign affairs we turn with pleasure to his setting forth 
of internal polities. He rebukes the young oligarchs who 
sought for power and office before the legal age*; he 
defends democracy from the charges which they brought 
against it, and he takes the opportunity to give the best 
definition ever given of that misapplied and slandered 
name, Many writers, Greek and others, have striven to 
tell us what democracy is and is not ; but none has ever 
set forth its nature so truly and so clearly as the dema- 
gogue of Syracuse. The words are doubtless those of the 
Athenian historian ; but it is something that Thucydides 

3 Thue. vi. 37. 1; 068" dwAiras laowAy@ais role fueripois, ol vedw ye EASévras, 
‘Aa he says only [oorAf@ais, this may be literally true. 

2 1b, a; at wddw dripar rocatrqy Sea Supdxoveal low, WBour Exorren, 
ad Spopor olujoarres rdv wid poy moxoidTo. 

3 Tb, ; § wot eB) by maiop woheulg Suedlg, fvorhoeras yap. 

* Th. 15 of6" Frrovs dxodowthoovras oi8! airéGer xopiotnaontvovs, a 43) 
GAkyous Twas wapa "Eyeoraiay, In 2. he describes their encampment dx 
, which reminds one of the yerdpa and rupyidia in which Démoa 
.. Knights, 793) dwelled for eight years. 

STB, 37. a5 7) 8 Epmar ob8 Ay mparfou abrods ris rie trotuar 
roooiry Thy Huertpay wapacneviy xpeicow vopitas. 

Tb. 38. 5: rf eal Bodreode, & vedrepor; abregor Epxew 85 DY’ ote 
irvopor. 
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looked on Athénagoras as worthy of having such an utter- cuar. vut 
ance of political wisdom put into his mouth. He uses the 
name democracy in its true political sense, the sense of 
Periklés, Isokratés, and Polybios, a. sense which has been 
somewhat overshadowed by the philosophical prejudices 
even of Aristotle!, With Athénagoras democracy is no 
corruption, no falling away from any higher model; he 
does not discuss the abstract claims of ideal kingship or 
of ideal aristocracy; he takes the actual and lawful consti- 
tution of Syracuse as he finds it, and contrasts it with the 
tyrannies and oligarchies which had been in past times, and 
which, if the people did not watch over their rights, might 
be again. The definition lies in a nutshell; democracy 
is the rule of the whole people; oligarchy is the rule of a 
part only. In the democracy of Athénagoras the rich and 
noble are in no way shut out from taking their share along 
with other citizens in the administration and honours of 
the commonwealth. ‘They are not put into subjection to 
any other class; they have their own special function in 
the state assigned to them. For in a democracy each 
man, each class of men, has its fitting place. It is for 
the rich, he says, to be the guardians of the public purse ; 
it is for the wise to give counsel; it is for the people at 
large to listen to their counsel, and to decide between 
opposing advisers? In an oligarchy on the other hand, Contrast 
dangers and burthens are thrown on the people at large, Seis. 
while all advantages become the exclusive possession of 
a few, 

Having laid down his general definition the speaker 


* See Appendix IX. 

} Moe. vi. 39. 15 HyOBL gnae apirra ply Bear fray bopdabas, Bryop- 
xl R pipes, ineera gpédaras pdr Aplorovs alrau xpqudram rods wAovatovs, 
Bovreioa & bv Bidriera robs fuveroin, xpiras 8 Ay dnotearras Epora robs 
sotols, wal raza Spolan eal ward plpy eal giyerarra by inuoxparig loopoipeir. 

Tha; ddyapxla 8 ray pir euvbivar rots woMois weradibacs, Tov 3 
GigeAspaw ob rAcovenrer pbvor, AAA wal Eipray dperopéyn Exe. 
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cuar. vir, tars to its practical bearing. He tums fiercely on the 


Danger 
from the 
ligarehs, 


powerful men, the young men, who would disturb the exist- 
ing state of things, who would overthrow the just settle- 
ment made for the common good, and put in its stead one 
designed only for their own advantage. He warns them 
that so great a city as Syracuse cannot be ruled in the 
interest of a few; he even makes an appeal to the more 
enlightened self-interest of the better disposed among the 
oligarchs themselves. If they can be satisfied with taking 
their places in a democratic commonwealth, they may be 
sure that a larger share of honour and authority will fall 
to them than to ordinary citizens’, Such has been in 
truth the universal experience of democratic common- 
wealths, alike in Attica and in Uri, whenever the rich 
and noble have had the sense to take their fair chance, 
and no more, of the good will of their fellow-citizens. 
If, says Athénagoras, they will seck for more than this, 
they will be in danger of losing everything ®, As for the 
rumours of invasion, if, as he did not himself believe, there 
was any truth in them, it was for the generals to take heed 
to them®, But in no case would the people be led by 
rumours true or false to submit to a voluntary bondage 
by clothing any dangerous person with unusual powers *. 
Syracuse was in possession of freedom, and she meant to 
keep it. 

‘We have nowhere else in our story so full and clear a report, 
as this of the proceedings of a free and regular Syracusan 


1 Thue. wi. 40. 1; fprqodpever rodre piv Ay ral Teor wal adtov of dyadel 
td rep 19 ris wédcon wAifos pera yer, 

2 1b,; eB dada Bovdsjecote, nal 109 wavrds nwbuveboas orepydiivas. 

3 Ib. 25 orparryol cow fair ot oxiyovra: aird. We must again re- 
member that Hermokratés, the chief spreader of rumours, was not in 
office at the time. 

“Ths od pte ras tuertpas drryeNlas xaramhaytiaa rad inoubey init 
dpxovras abvalperey Boudciav tmBadeiras, 

*1b.5 rh dedpxouray Icweplay ody! be 700 dxoveiw dgparpeOijoeras, dx Bt 
100 Zpyp gudacooubyy 49 Ietpéer, mewhacrar odter. 
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assembly while the democratic constitution was still an- cua. vin. 
tampered with. We note, perhaps with surprise, the large Powers 
powers of the presiding magistrates. These, unlike the “wing 
practice of Athens or Achaia, were the generals, They semnis. 
seem to have been authorized to put an end to a debate 
without taking a vote. ‘There was indeed hardly material 

for a vote. Hermokratés and Ath3nagoras hai both given 

advice and made suggestions; but neither hed made any 
definite motion to which the assembly could say Yea or 

Nay. When Athénagoras sat down, one of the generals, The ss- 
most likely one who, like the Athenian Epistatés', was mb 
the actual president of the day, arose and forbad the PY! 
debate to go any further. He and his colleagues dis- general. 
approved of the repreaches cast on certain citizens in the 

speech of Athénagoras*, The need of the time, for the 

whole city and for each man in it, was not to utter or to 

listen to revilings, bub to make ready to withstand inva- 

sion. It was well that the city should be prepared with 

horses and arms and all that was needed for warfare, even 

if things should so turn out that they were not needed. 

The generals were already looking to these things, and 

they would go on looking to them. ‘They would send to 

the several cities both for information and for any other 
purpose that might be needed. When they had any news 

to tell, the assembly should hear it, 


With this speech, » speech implying a coxsiderable de- 


* On the éxsorkrpr wee Grote, vill a7. 

2 Thue. vi. 41. 1; rie 8 orparpyiy als dvaatds EAdor pdr obdiva tr 
dlage wopeASeir. It is clear that the generals presided in the Syrscassn 
ausercbly, which they did not at Athens or in Achaia, Seo Fad. Gov. i. 
296. This stretch of power seems considerable; yet it is small com- 
pared with that which seems to be aitributed to Periklée asgeneral in Thue. 
ii 22.1, of hindering the ordinary assemblies. (Soo Grote, vi. 173.) That 
the generals, though not presidents, should have the power of summoning 

59.41 iv. 118. 6) ia lees wonderful. 
Thue. vi 41.1; BuaBodds ply ob airppor obre Atyeur rwvds bs AAgAOUS 
obre reix dxoborras dwoBix<sOas, 


You, IIL x 
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cuap. vi, mand of public confidence on behalf of the actual govern- 


Negotia- 
tions. 


Meeting 
of the 
Athenian 
Fleet at 
Korkyra, 


The 
nombers, 


ment, the Syracusan general dismissed the assembly, We 
shall see that negotiations and preparations were being ac- 
tively carried on, if not from this moment, at least a little 
later’, But nothing seems to have come of the most 
striking and daring points in the exhortation of Hermo- 
kratés. We hear nothing of any embassy being sent to 
Carthage, and assuredly no Syracusan fleet was sent to the 
furthest point of Iupygia, to meet the Athenians on the 
way, and to drive them buck to their own land. 


§ 3. The Beginning of War in Sicily. 
B.C. 415-414. 

‘We must now turn to the progress of the invading 
armament, When the whole Athenian fleet had come 
together and had begun its voyage towards Sicily, we 
may, though no blow ia struck for some tima to come, 
look on the threatened war as actually beginning. It was 
in the trysting-plaee of Korkyra that the whole power of 
Athens and her allies met in full readiness for their errand 
of Sicilian aggression, All earlier descriptions and com- 
parisons apply to a part only of the Athenian preparations, 
to that part which was supplied by Athens herself and 
those of her allies for whom Peiraieus was a convenient 
haven of meeting, But now the whole force of Athenians, 
free allies, subject allies, and mercenaries, was gathered in 
one place. The crowd of vessels that filled the havens and 
the narrow sea of Korkyra numbered in all one hundred 
and thirty-six ships of war®. OF these two were Rho- 

1 Thne, vi. 41.3: 8 re dv alaBdpeda, ds buds ofaopev. 

2 Ib; of ply Zupaxdeio rovaira e'xévtos roi orparyyoi, BeAvensay be 
‘rod gulAéyou. The meeting was called éxxAnofa in 32. 4; 90 it may not 
havo been, nu (S\Aeyer secre to imply nt Athens, » meeting *peciallyexlled. 

‘What would one give for # Syracusan inscription explaining all these 
parliamentary matters, It would be more than “ the pleasure of boking 
at an antograph,” 2 Thue. vi. 43. 1. 
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dian vessels of fifty oars after the ancient pattern; the cnar. vm. 
rest were triremes, Of Athenian triremes the number, as 
we have seen, was one hundred, counting the forty that 
served as transports’. Thirty-four ships were the contri- 
bution of those members of the Athenian confederacy who 
still supplied ships, and had not suak to pay tribute in 
money. Of these our guide mentions none by name but the 
Chians ; but we learn from other passages of his story that 
the people of Méthymna still served on the same favour- 
able terms*. And some addition to the fleet was surely 
made by the sea-faring city in whose havens it had met. 
Korkyra was ready to fight against her twin-sister as long 
as that twin-sister abode in friendly relations to the parent 
whom Korkyra so deeply hated. Korkyraian soldiers are 
seen before Syracuse at a later stage of the war, and we 
may surely infer the presence of Korkyraian ships from the 
beginning. Besides these there were a crowd of vessels 
in attendance on the ships of war. Thirty carried com ; 
others, the number is not given, carried carpenters, masons, 
every kind of man and thing that was needed for siege- 
works‘. A hundred merchant-ships, pressed into its ser- 
vice by the Athenian commonwealth, accompanied these 
heavily burthened vessels, to tow them, we may suppose, 
in case of need. Besides these, not a few private vessels 
of various kinds followed the fleet on their own account, 
for the purpose of trade in the course of the voyage ®. 
One horse-transport was enough to carry the thirty horse-The 
men who were to face the cavalry of Syracuse and all 7 


al B Bai orpariérides. See 31. 3, 








i 44 Te 
1-5 AE ddyaens werd rar GAndBow furderes, 

Tb. 5 odd 82 wal dia wAoia kal dAxdBe txotoio gurpRoAoUHoUr 7H 
orparig innopias trem. See above, p. 113 
Ka 
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cuar. sm. Dorian Sicily? There is no mention of their horses ; 
they were to find them in the land where horses were the 
kindly growth of the soil. 
The heavy- But of footmen of every class there was no lack. Nikias 
armed. “had asked for five thousand heavy-armed, citizens and sllies. 
The full tale came up to one hundred more than the demand. 
Of these fifteen hundred were native Athenians whose 
names were on the roll of citizens liable to military service, 
citizens finding their own arms, but receiving pay during 
their time of service. Seven hundred were citizens of the 
lower rate of fortune called ¢é/es, who, if called on to serve 
as heavy-armed, had their arms found for them by the 
state. They were to act as epibatai or marines on board the 
triremes®, The rest came from the allies, free and de- 
pendent, reckoning a few who were mere mercenaries. ‘The 
commonwealth of Argos had, under the influence of Alki- 
biadés, sent five hundred. From Mantineia, whether sent 
by their own commonwealth or simply as volunteers, came 
@ number not stated, which with a body of mercenaries, 
doubtless from Arkadia, made up the not very great 
total of two hundred and fifty*. These Peloponnesians 
were doubtless the best heavy-armed troops in the army; 
one is rather surprised to find that the heavy-armed con- 
tingent of the subject allies, that is mainly from the islands 
Tretigtt of the Algwan, reached the number of 21504. Of light 
troops the bowmen numbered eighty from Crete, four 
hundred from elsewhere. There were seven hundred Rho- 
dian slingers; and the list is wound up by an entry charac- 
teristic of the relations common among the Greek cities. A 
hundred and twenty citizens of the elder Megara, a city now 
bitterly hostile to Athens, men banished in some of the civil 
+ Thue. vi. 43. 2; bwrayeryG mG, tedxorra byovop tewtas. 
9 Th; bwraxdovos 82 Orie bmi Bdras rv vedv, 
+ 1b.; Mayrivéaw wal poBoddpam, 


‘The whole number is 5100. 2200 Athenians, 500 Argeians, 250 Ar- 
Kadians, leave 2150 for the imroot, 
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dissensions of their own commonwealth, banished doubtless cnar. vm. 
on account of Athenian sympathies, took service for the city 
which had given them shelter, They had been, one may The Mevi- 
believe, in their old days at Megara, men at least of the ™ 
heavy-armed if not of the knightly census; as exiles they 

could serve their adopted city, not with spear and shield, but 

only with the light weapons of the Rhodian subject or of 

the Cretan mercenary 1, 

These figures give the total of the fighting men; to The shijn 
them must be added a certain number of unarmed men Seyi" 
as servants of the horsemen and heavy-armed; also the 
crews of the provision-shipe, the masons, carpenters, and 
others, with the crews of the ships that carried them. And 
above all these, there were those who, though they wore no 
weapons, might be as truly called fighting-men as any who 
carried spear and buekler. ‘Those were the men who guided 
the mightiest and most cunning weapon of all, the Athe- 
nian trireme. ‘They formed in fact by far the greatest part 
of the whole warlike body. ‘The crews of the war-ships, 
throwing in the two Rhodian pentekonters, have been 
minutely reckoned at 25,5807, of whom a large propor- 
tion would be Athenian citizens, practising the special 
craft by which Athens had risen to her greatness, It was 
a mighty force indeed to be sent forth at the bidding of » 
single city. It was a force by no means wholly the growth Character 
of the city which sent it forth; it numbered allies and %," 
subjects as well ae citizens. But if the whole force of ®*=- 
Athens was not Athenian, there was in every branch of 
it am Athenian kemel round which the other elements 
gathered and which gave its character to the whole. The 
host of Athens was Athenian in a sense in which no Car- 
thaginian host was Carthaginian, But the more one 
thinks of the greatness of the effort, the more one is 

1 Thue. vi. 43. 25 Meyupeiar prot, puytow, eixoot wat tardy. 
* See Holm, ii. 408. 
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v. vu. struck with the risk which was run in such an effort. 


‘Athens ruled over a seattered dominion; she ruled, for the 
most part, as a mistress, perhaps not actively hated but 
certainly not actively loved. When her fleet sailed for 
Sicily, it left behind subjects of Athens who were likely to 
fall away at the first report of Athenian failure in Sicily. 
Yet she ventured, to an appreciable extent, to fight the 
battle which she had chosen to fight in Sicily with the 
arms of those same subjects. 

In truth the vastness of the Athenian armament seems, 
as Hermokratés had foretold, to have gone a long way 
to defeat its own objects. Men everywhere, even those 
who had before been friendly to Athens, were startled 
and frightened at the armed multitude which was coming 
against their coasts’, Their faith could not carry them 
so far as to believe that such preparations as these meant. 
nothing more than the restoration of Leontinoi and the 
defence of Segesta against Selinous. Thus even the old. 
allies of Athens, who had fought for her in her earlier 
Sicilian enterprises, if they did not actually turn against 
her, at least looked jealously on, and refused her the 
society, help, and comfort which she doubtless looked for 
from them. The relations of the Italiot and Sikeliot 
cities to Athens doubtless still bound them to receive a 
single Athenian ship of war, but not more®; they would 
therefore be fully justified in refusing admission to the 
whole of the fleet or to any division of it. And most of 
them acted on this principle. 


The assembled fleet was now reviewed and examined in 
every point, and every arrangement was made by the 


1 See above, p. 118, Cf. Holm, G.8. il. 20. 

* Justin, though he blunders about the embassies, says with truth (iv. 
43); “Tantis viribus Sicilia repotitur ut ipsis terrori essent in quorum 
aurilia mittebantur.” 


? See above, pp. 25, 65. 
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generals for the course of landing and for the places at cusr. vi 


which they might have to land and encamp. The fleet 
was then parted into three divisions, each general taking 
his share by lot. They hoped in this way both to keep 
hotter order, and to be better able to obtain water and 
whatever else they needed in the several havens which 
they would pass, than if the whole multitude had come to 
any one point at once !, Three ships were sent in advance 
to the Italian and Sicilian cities, above all to Segesta, to 
find out the state of things in each, to learn where the flect 
was likely to find a friendly reception, and to bring back 
word to head-quarters*. Then the three divisions set forth 
in order from Korkyra, They sailed through the narrow 
strait which parts the long island from the Epeirot coast. 
Then, having skirted the northern coast of Korkyra, they 
struck across the Ionian gulf—the one piece of open sea 
in the whole voyage—to the Iapygian promontory, the 
south-western point of Italy in any sense of that word °. 
There, if Hermokratés had had his will, they would have 
been met by the combined naval powers of Syracuse and 
of all Greek Sicily ‘, But the preparations with which the 
Syracusan generals were busy did not take in so daring 
a step as this, and the Athenian commanders nowhere 

4 Thue, vi. 42. 1. 

Tb. 2; frara 8 xpobraspay wal ts rhy “TraAlav ak ZuceAlay pris vais 
cicopivas alrves opis viv wédcar Ugorra’ wil elpyro abrais xpoararrgy, 
Bren ineriyoo xcraxdieot. We meet them again in o. 46. 

* The carefal geography of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) is tobe noticed. The 
fleot {v5ciBadre rar "Iémow xbdwor, wal xpoaBaroiica } wiiva wapacea) eds 
ve dapar “lawvylay wal xphs Tépayra, wal wapexopl(ovro rip “IraNay ... tax 
égixovro ds "Pirpor ris "Iradlas deparfipor, So in vii. 33. 3; 

«2 + 78r Toniov bx! Expy "larvylar wal SpynGérres abréba 
4s Merarérrioy Hp "Iradias. Hero the two peninsulas, 
toe, are severally Inpygia and Italia, is not in Italia; but Meta- 


pontion ix (see vol. i. p. 480). Dioddros (xiii. 3) employs the geography of 
hia own age, when Terentum and a gront deal besides counted aa Italy; 
Basdeioarres rv “Lénow aépor, eps Sxpay “lanvyiay xarqrlySqoar eqnei 
ex §39 wopeAtyorre ry Tradiaw. 

* See above, p. 120. 
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cusp, vat found their course barred by an enemy. From the Iapy- 


gian point, according to the practice of the time, they did 
not venture to strike across the wider stretch of sea which 
might have landed them in the proper Italy, perhaps at 
Krotén. The ships skirted the whole shore of the Tarantine 
gulf, till they found their first resting-place at Rhégion. 
How they fared at the several points on the way de- 
pended on the disposition of each town that they came 
to. The force of Athens might have gone far to extort 
what it would from any single town; but it would have 
been impolitic to make any new enemy besides those 
whom they were sent to attack. They therefore sub- 
mitted to such treatment as they met with at each 
place’, The first was Taras, Of that famous city we 
have not before heard in these wars; but we know from 
the speech of Hermokratés at Gela that it was now well- 
disposed to Syracuse?. Dorian, Lacedemonian, descent 
might well move the city on the gulf to such a course, 
yet in the darkest day of Taras we have seen Ionian 
Rhégion acting as her faithful ally®, The other towne, 
even those which refused to receive the Athenians within 
their walls or even to give them a market without their 
walls, at least allowed them to anchor and take in water. 
‘Taras refused even thus much. The fleet sailed by Meta 
pontion, first city of Italy, and by Hérakleia, that is by 
Siris, now the haven of that still youthful city‘. At 
Thourioi, colony either of Athens or of Apollin, and at 
Krothn, the accounts of their reception vary ®. ‘They then 


+ The words of Thucydides (vi. 44. 2) are wonderfully few and terse; 
ron pir wédeaw ob Bexopirer abrods dyepG ob8i ging, Gare B2 mal Sepa, 
Tépartos 82 ral Aoxpiw 0682 rovroee 

3 Seo above, p.120. Seo vol.il. p54. Seo above, p.14. 

* Diodorde (xii. 3), in hia foller xiplnAovr, says that «ls Qovpiovs sare, 
vexdirres whores rvxe rév gudarOpbran, and presently adds, AaAérres 
Syopey xapd viv Kporemariy, This hardly agrees with the statement of 
‘Thucydides, and from our later scoounta (Thuo, vii. 33. §, 35) one would 
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passed by the famous temple of the Lakinian Héra, by the cnr. vin. 
headland of the Dioskouroi and by the town of Skyllétion, Lotni. 
and came to Lokroi?. A few years before, in the expedition 

of Phaiax, Lokroi had become an ally of Athens?, But 

it was an unwilling alliance, which could not be reckoned 

on when far older friends were cooling in their zeal. 

At Lokroi they fared no better than they had fared at 

Taras. 

It was at Rhégion, the old ally of Athens, the far older 
enemy of Lokroi*, a town which bad fought on the 
Athenian side in earlier warfare, that the Athenian generals 
had most fully looked for welcome and alliance. The 
Chalkidians of Rhégion at all events must be ready to 
avenge the wrongs of their Chalkidian kinsfolk of Leon- 
tinoi, their fellows in the first alliance made between 
Athens and any Sikeliot or Italiot city 4, At Rhégion Rhiyion. 
the three divisions came together 5; s mighty show they 
must have made in the narrow waters, Here they did 
meet with better treatment than at Taras or Lokroi; but 
still very far beneath their hopes. They were allowed Rett st 
to draw up their ships on shore, and, as the historian “™¢°™ 
emphatically adds, they rested®. To Greek sailors the 
trireme after all was not a home for a long journey, 
but a means of conveyance and an engine of battle, 
Owing to the unfriendliness of the other towns, they had 
had to live almost wholly at their oars ever since they 








infer that at this time Thourioi was not friendly to Athens. On those 
points Thucydides is better authority than Philistos, and Dioddres may 
hhave confused his Philistos, 

1 See Di 4 See Thue. vil. 33.3. * See vol. ii. p. 240. 

“ ‘Thue. vi. 46. 2 wal of 'Prryivor obu WeAhoarres fvorparedew obs xpiror 
fipkorro eiitey, wal alxis Gy pédsra, Acovrivay re fvyyercis Goras wat 
epiow dat brerpdeiovs. 

* Tb, 44 1) % ‘The whole force is at Taras; thon, de feaeros einipqoar, 
rapucopiCorro ry “IraNlay .... tas dpleorro ds'Phpor « . . wat braid fq 
$pdltorre, 

# To. 35 ras yobs dveanioarres foixaaor, 
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cuar, vi started from Korkyra. The rest at Rhégion must have 
been indeed welcome; but rest and food only were to 
be had. ‘The army was quartered, and a market was found 
for them, outside the city, in the precinct of the Rhégine 
Artemis ', But none were received within the walls, save 
those who went in the character of envoys, among whom 
we may fancy Alkibiadés rather than Nikiss taking the 
leading place. They addressed the Rhégine assembly, and 
called on them to join in helping their Leontine kinsfolk. 

Amwe ‘The anower was that Rhégion would not act alone for 

Thigines, either side, but would do whatever was agreed on by the 
other Italiots 

‘The answer of the Rhégines is remarkable on every 
ground. When an old ally of Athens like Rhégion shrinks 
from giving her any active support and falls back on 
relations towards other cities against some of which Rhé- 
gion and Athens had fought in partnership, we see how 
deep was the spirit of fear and mistrust which, as Hermo- 
kratés had foreseen, would be awakened even among the 
friends of Athens by the vast scale which her enterprise 

‘Tendency had taken. But it also teaches something deeper and 

{win* more abiding than this, It points to the growth of a 

wnion.  eonfederate spirit among the Italian Greeks; it looks to 
joint action on their part, action in which Lokroi and 
Rhégion may both agree. It is the spirit of Hermokratés 
at Gela; and it must be remembered that the peace which 
he wrought in Sicily had in some measure extended to the 
Italiot cities also®. In both lands we see the germs of 
possible federal unions, which later events hindered from 
taking any firm root. 

1 Thue. vi. 44. 34 fw rhs wbdeos, de abrods claw ode iéxorre, orpa- 
rhrdby 76 xareonevdcarre lv TH Tit ‘Apréyudes lep@, ob adroit wal d-yopay 
gcen ol 33 of82 pe9" Ieper Epacay EacoOar, AAA’ 5 71 Ay wal voit AAO 
‘Trakdrass furbox§ robro rajouy. 

3 Tb. v. 5.3. See above, pp. 64, 72. 
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The halt of the invading force at Rhégion was a time cus. vm. 
of busy preparation at Syracuse. The news came both 
from their own spies and from other quarters that the 
Athenian fleet was actually in the strait. There was no 
longer any room for disbelieving?. It was time to make 
ready for the coming of the invaders. It is characteristic Dealings uf 
of the position of Syracuse that one important part of her oan’ 
preparations was to try to secure herself on the side of her Sikel#. 
Sikel neighbours, There was ever the fear that the inde- 
pendent Sikels might join any enemy of Syracuse, and 
thal those who were subject to Syracuse might take the 
coming of such an enemy as a call to revolt. To the 
subject places garrisons were sent; to the independent 
Sikel towns envoys went to try to hinder any hostile 
action *. All the military posts in the immediate Syracusan 
territory received garrisons ; reviews were held of horses 
and arms ; everything was done that needed to be done 
when the invaders were all but at the gates. In all 
this we see the spirit of Hermokratés; and, in an hour 
of danger from an enemy without the city, Syracuse and 
all Greece could furnish no more trusty guide than he. 


While the land to be invaded was thus making itself Return of 
e envoys 


ready to withstand invasion, the invaders heard a piece of from 
news which was not at all to their liking. The three Sessa: 
ships which the Athenian generals had sent to spy out the 


state of things at Segesta now came back to Rhégion. 
And a disheartening tale it was that they brought with 


+ Thue. vi. 45.1 ; woAAay60er re fbn xal dxd Téiv waracadrew capi ryyiA- 
Aero bri by "Pryigy al vies alot, wal dx tet rovros: swapeceeud(owre rdop 7h 
-priiy wal obnlns dalorowy. 

2 Tb, 2; al ds robs Zeeedods eepeleeuron, Erba judy gddacas, xpis Bi robs 
xploBuer wal ts 1d weperthua ri bv 35 xbpg dpovpis toexbputor. hanes go 
to dependent Sikela; splofasx to independent ; gpoupal to forts ty x9 xépqs 
that ia the ager Byracuanus, But they did not now, as DiodOros (nil. 4) 
cays, elect the three generals mentioned in Thuo. vi. 73. 
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cuar. vit. them, Instead of the boundless wealth which was to find 
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pay for the whole Athenian force, the public hoard of 
Segesta had in it thirty talents only. The sixty that had 
been brought to Athens had brought the city thus near to 
emptiness. It was found out that the former envoys and 
their companions had been made the victims of a very 
elaborate and yet very simple trick. The sacred vessels of 
Eryx which had made so goodly a show turned out to be 
only silver-gilt?; the former envoys had seemingly taken 
them for solid gold. As for the gold and silver plate 
which had shone on so many Segestan tables, and which 
the Athenian guests had taken as a sign of the number of 
men in Segesta rich enough to entertain in such a style, the 
truth came out that they had eaten and drunk from the 
same service at many tables, nor was that service the pro- 
perty of any one citizen of Segesta. The wily Elymians 
had got together all the plate in Segesta and all that they 
could borrow from neighbouring cities. The whole was 
then passed on from one man to another, and was believed 
by the trusting guests to be the property of the host of 
each day, The good terms on which this story implies 
that the Segestans stood towards their neighbours are in 
themselves remarkable, But they become more remark. 
able when we are told that the plate was borrowed, not 
only from Phoenician but from Greek cities. It is cer- 
tainly hard to sce to what Greek cities the Segestans, 
enemies of their nearest Greek neighbour Selinous, could 
have sent to borrow, Deep and bitter was the wrath of 
the Athenian armament when the news was brought of the 
way in which their representatives had been deceived. 

4 Thuc. vi. 46.33 & brra dpyupa wohAG wAciov viv Gav dx’ BAyys burdpeoes 
xpnudraw wapexero. I took this, with Grote (vii, 199), to mean “silver 


Bilt voswcls, falacly passed off as solid gold.” But the words are not quite 
clear. 


Tb. 45 lodpepor ds rds lovidaes de olecia Eeasros .. . wherraw de del 
7) wodd rois airois xpauévuw wal wayraxod soda pavopiror. 
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And loud were the cries of the whole army against the cuar, vir. 
envoys and their companions who had allowed themselves 
to be entrapped in such a fashion !. 

The disappointment of the army in general was fully 
shared by two of its commanders. Alkibiadés and Lama- 
chos seem really to have believed all the boasts and promises 
of the Segestans ; to Nikias the report that the treasury 
of Segesta was so nearly empty was no more than he had 
looked for all along*. The generals had now to consider Goanclt 
their course in such an untoward state of things, made generals. 
more untoward by the refusal of their Rhegine allies, 
from whom they had on every ground looked for zealous 
help’. But it does not appear that even Nikias thought 
of throwing up the enterprise altogether on the strength 
of the trick which had been played them by those whom 
they came to help. But that trick and the lack of active 
support on the part even of allies like the Rhégines 
strengthened the oldest general in his wish to do as little 
and risk as little as might be. Such a policy had been a 
wise one when Nikias was a statesman in the assembly 
arguing for or against this or that course; it was hardly 
so becoming in a general sent to carry out a certain com- 
mission, however displeasing that commission might be to 
himself‘. His counsel was to sail against: Selinous with 

§ Thos. vi. 46.55 x0AAdy rip allan yor bd rv orpariariy, 

1 Tb, 2; rg uly unig mpooBexouiny fy rd xapd ray "Eyeorralan, roiv 8° 
drépoor wal pa 

* Seo above, p. 138. 

« Ibis at this point that Nikiaa receives a most sovere lecture st the 
hands of his own biographer (Plat, Nik. 14), It is perfectly true that, 
after Nikias had discharged his conscience in the assembly, he onght, when 
he was sent as general against bis will, to have done his duty as general, 
But it is hard to aay wohAdus UrapBdiva: wal rods ourdpxorras air xal 
Php dxycho Brag eps vi xpdgeaw, ANA’ eidds Hee ois rodeplots Lupita xa 
poontiperor takyxew ri ring tnt rir dytoran, Thin in perfectly true ne 
Between Nikias and Lamachos, not at all tre as between Nikias and 
Alkibiades, who, at this stage, much better deserved to have a verb like 
wOJonnde (Arist, Birds, 630) coined for him than Nikias himself, 
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cuar, vi. their whole force; that was the object for which they 

Hon of were specially sent, They would then formally call on 
the Segestans to perform their promise of finding pay for 
the whole army. If they could do so, they would then 
take counsel as to their further course. If things were 
otherwise, they would demand at least provisions for the 
sixty triremes for which the Segestans themselves had at 
first asked. They would then, either by force or by persua- 
sion, patch up some kind of reconciliation between Selinous 
and Segesta. This done, they would sail round the coasts 
of Sicily, displaying to each city the power of Athens, and 
her good will towards her allies?. ‘Then, having done what 
they were specially sent to do, they would sail home. If, 
without any special danger or difficulty, any opportunity 
should arise either for giving any help to the Leontines or 
for winning over any cities to the Athenian alliance, that 
might be done. Only nothing was to be risked which 
would have to be done at Athenian cost or which might 
tend to Athenian damage. 

VanofAl- Alkibiad@s next spoke his mind. The one object of 

\ibiad®ss Nikias was to keep his country, as far as he could, out of 
harm's way, to bring home her precious fleet and those who 
sailed in it as soon and with as little loss a8 might be. 
‘The object of Alkibiadés was to do all that might be done, 
with such splendid means as they had at hand, to advance 
the reputation and influence of Athens, and hisown. His 
counsel is not rash; it is hardly bold; it is the counsel 
of adiplomatist rather than that of a soldier. To the pro- 
posal of Nikias he answered that it would be shameful to 
set forth with such a power, and then simply to sail home 





4.47.15 wredv dnl Zedoobvra xdop Th oxpard. lp’ Sxep wédtora 





ras dv why Bevayur ris "AOpvaian wédeas, ByAcioarras 82 
ri Us robs gikave rol foyphxovs xpofuplar, Mark the somewhat solemn 
phrase 4 7&v ‘Aéqvalaw més (cf. vol. i. p. 371, note 4). 
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again without doing anything. He wished to form the caar. vin. 
widest Athenian connexion in Sicily that might be, whether rohan of 


with the further views that have been put into his mouth 
or no, Let them send heralds to all the Sikeliot cities to 
win them over to the Athenian alliance. Syracuse and 
Sclinous were of course to be left out on such an errand. 
‘The work of persuasion was to begin with Messana, the 
most valuable of friends if her friendship could be had, 
the city on the strait that held the key of Sicily, and in 
whose haven even their great armada might ride at anchor’, 
Alkibiadés further showed that he understood the weak 


point of Syracuse as fully as Hermokratés himself. The the sikels. 


Athenians were to try to form alliances with the inde- 
pendent Sikels, and to persuade those who were subjects of 
Syracuse to revolt, From their alliance he looked both for 
provisions and for military help?. When they knew what 
allies, Greek or barbarian, they might hope to win, then 
they were to attack both Syracuse and Selinous, unless 
indeed Syracuse would agree to the restoration of the 
Leontines, and unless Selinous would make peace with 
Segesta’, 


This counsel of Alkibiadés, it has been remarked with Position 


with re- 


somewhat of surprise, implies that he still looked on a iis 


direct attack on Syracuse as a thing to be contemplated, Sy"ue. 


but still a thing that might possibly be avoided. But 
it must not be forgotten that the fleet had no direct orders 
to attack Syracuse. The commission given to its com- 
manders, as regards easter Sicily, was to restore the 
Leontines. That commission was not likely to be carried 


* Thue. vi. 48; &y mipp pip wdAora eal xpooBon} elvas abrods ris Zuedias 
ral Aspiva wal Upippnoiy 19 orparig Ixaverdrny iceoBau. 

2 Tb, wupdcGa: wal robs Zueedods robs ply dordvas dxd raw Zvpaxocian, 
rots 22 pidove wourodeu, fra siror wal orparidy dxwor 

2 Th. 5 obras f2q) Zupaxovcass xal Eduvoivrs éraxeipedr, fr wi) of wdy "Eye 
rains fypBalvoru, of 88 Acorrivous itor Kavoudl(eur. 

* Grote, vii, 263. 
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out without the conquest or humiliation of Syracuse; but: 
it implied that, before Syracuse was actually attacked, 
she should be called on to do the will of Athens of her 
own accord. From the purely military point of view, 
there can be no doubt that the wisest counsel was that of 
the third general, Lamachos. Nikias and Alkibiadés were 
statesmen and diplomatists as well as soldiers ; each had a 
policy. Lamachos, as far as we can see, had no policy. 
For that very reason perhaps, he saw more clearly than 
either of his colleagues what, from the soldier’s point of 
view, was the right thing to do. Putting aside all 
diplomatic formalities, all possibilities that were mere 
possibilities, the practical business of the expedition 
was to attack Syracuse. ‘The Leontines were to be re- 
stored, and there was not the slightest hope of restoring 
them by any other means. Syracuse was certainly not 
going to restore them unless constrained by force. To the 
practical military mind of Lamachos the one thing to be 
done was to make the attack on Syracuse, and the sooner 
it was made the better. The main point of all was to 
strike at once, while the enemy was still unprepared, while 
he was still perplexed and frightened at their coming. An 
invading army, he argues, is always most dreaded at its 
first coming; the hope of victory is always greatest when 
the enemy is still looking out in fear for the attack. If 
the invader delays, those who are threatened begin to pluck 
up heart; they no longer fear him, and they will make a 
stouter resistance. Besides this, Lamachos added, many 
of the Syracusans, not fully believing that the Athenians 
were coming, would not yet have sought shelter in the city. 
They would be made prisoners in the open country, and 
their property or their ransoms would be useful resources 
in the case of a siege! The other Sikeliot cities would 


* Thue. vi. 49. 35 Uoromfoudrar abrae riy oxparity ode axophoer 
xpnudran, th xpos 15 xbNe Kparotoa wabiGyras, 
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be best won by bold and successful operations against cnr. vm. 
Syracuse. They would choose the alliance of Athens, and 
would no longer wait to see which side had the better. 
The forsaken site which had once been the Hyblaian 
Megara, at no great distance from Syracuse either by land 
or water, should be chosen as the head-quarters of the 
Athenian flees +, 

The wisdom of this counsel cannot be doubted ; it was 
conceived in that spirit of clear-sighted daring which ix 
so often the highest prudence. Happily the gods who 
watched over Syracuse stepped in to keep the wise words 
of Lamachos from convincing the minds of his colleagues. 
His counsel was far too bold for Nikias, and it would 
allow Alkibisdés no opportunity for the display of those 
diplomatic gifts which thore is no doubt that he really 
possessed in large measure. The personal position of Poition 
the general who had last spoken was widely different tc", 
from that of either of his colleagues. In a direct attack pummerlinns 
on Syracuse by force of arms the hero Lamschos? was 
likely to be the foremost captain of the three. But Lama- 
chos was captain and hero, and nothing more ; out of the 
camp he was nobody. A man of no political weight, capable 
of being caricatured as a needy and greedy swash-buckler , 
so poor, it was said, perhaps jestingly, that, whenever he 





* Thus. vi. 49.44 vaveredyoy inavaxapheayras nai ipopuadévras Miyapa 
Fon xpfivas noveiodas, & Hy Loma, dntxovra Evpaxovotsy obre wAviv wodty obre 
@Biy, Chi vig4.1. See Arnuld’s note here and vol.§. p. 387, fi. pp. 132, 499- 
3 He is addroned in mockery in the Acharni 
@ Aduay’ fas, rar Adpar nal 
But the dead Lamachos gets the name in all seriousness in Frogs, 1039 5 
GAA’ dAdo rol waddods dyaBods, Sv Fy kal Adpayos fipas 

There is, also after his death, a respectful reference to his mother, but 
without her name, in Theam, 840. 

2 So in many places in the Acharuians, as 565 st seq]. 594, 614, 619, 
1069 et seaa. ‘There must have beon some special joke about the Gorgon 
on bis shield, which comes over and over again, snd in 1131 gives him 
A patronymic Aduaxos 8 Topydcov, Are we to believe with Stivern (Birds, 
. 47) that Lamschos with his crest is Epops? 

Vo. 111. L 
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cua vit, was chosen general, he bad to ask the assembly for a little 
money to buy clothes and shoes, the best. soldier in the 
camp had not, even in the camp, the same influence as the 
two wealthy statesmen who were his colleagues. His 
keen eye for a military advantage did not, with soldiers 
who had not ceased to be citizens, go for so much as the 
mild virtues and irreproachable behaviour of Nikias or as 
the versatile brillianey of Alkibiadés, The worse reason 
therefore prevailed in the Athenian military counsels, the 

Hees worst reason indeed of all three. When Lamachos could 

7 not convince his colleagues, he shrank from the timid 
plans of Nikias, and gave his vote in favour of the counsel 
of Alkibiadés. It was a memorable vote. Had he joined 
the side of Nikias, he would have saved Sicily without 
destroying Athens. By going over to Alkibiadés, he 
saved Sicily, and destroyed Athens as well. It was the 
natural yote for a man of action who could not carry out 
his own wiser scheme, But the effect of it was ruin to the 
errand on which he was sent. Instead of the attack by 
land and sea which might have ended the war at one 
stroke, time was wasted; the strength of the armament 
was frittered away; the Syracusans were taught to cast 
away their fears, and to look on the Athenians as foes 
who dared not attack them. 





‘We have no glimpses within the walls of Syracuse just 


+ Plut. Nik. 15; 8 8 Ainaxos dy uly dvbpbtn wal Beaos drip eal 1H 
xtipl xplapevos dpeadis ward rds ydyas, whys 8% tovorow Kal Kurds Gore wa" 
txdoryy orparpyiay dnodoyiCeabar Toit “AOpwatoss puxpdy dpropioy cls LeBhra 
scat xpyritas tavrg, (Was then the Gorgon-sbield supplied by the state to 
The) Alk, 215 6 yap Adpaxos Hv way woAcpuxds wal dvtpiions, dgioua 8° 
ob xpooty oi8' Syxos abr@ bad rhy weiay, This in Nik, 15 he contrasts 
with the influence which Nikisa drew from his wealth, In Nik. t2 he 
speaks of the xpgérys of Lamachos. lian (Var. Hist il. 24), says generally 
rertoraros tylvorro of épioros raw “EXdsvaw, and given a list, which takes 
in Lamachos in company with Aristeides, Phokidn, Epaminondas, and 
‘Sokmids, as also Pelopidas, who should not be there. 
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at this moment; but we may be sure that Hermokratis at emsr. vnt, 
least breathed more freely when he heard the decision to 

which the Athenian commanders had come. Alkibiad¢s now 

had things his own way. He began his diplomatic task, Alkibiales 
as he had proposed, by crossing the strait in his own ship sana” 
to Messana, He was heard in the Messanian assembly, 
inviting Messana to make common cause with Athens. 
The party that was just then uppermost in the ever- 
shifting polities of Messana was not inclined to decisive 
measures either way. The alliance was declined ; the thes 
Athenians were refused admission into the city, but were 
offered a market outside the walls’. Having thus failed 

in his first attempt, an attempt to which he attached 
special importance, Alkibiadés went back to Rhégion. His 
next attempt had better luck, Two of the genemls— 
himself and Lamachos ?—with sixty ships, left their col- 
league with the rest of the fleet at Rhégion, They sailed 
along the coast to Naxos, then the first Greek city that 
they would come to after leaving the strait. The Naxians, Naros 
kinsfolk of the Leontines, received the champion of Leon-*,iens, 
tinoi gladly?. Having at last gained one ally, the Athe- 

nian generals went on to seek another at Katané. Here 

they might look for the same working of Chalkidian 
sympathies as at Naxos. There was a party in Katané 
which was friendly to Syracuse®, and the magistrates of 

the year must have belonged to it. Their answer was un- Katané 
favourable; the Athenians went away empty from Katand, ""** 
and passed the night off the mouth of the river Térias, the 
stream that flows near Leontinoi, They were near the 
range of their immediate errand. So near to Syracuse 
Lamachos must have yearned to strike a decisive blow. 





4 mbuc. vi. $0. 15 dds pir &y ob Bigactar, dyopdr 8 iw mapleew. 
7 Tb. 3; Naglaw defapdvow rp widu. 
2 Th. 5 injonw ip abré% Alpes rd Xupaxorian Bovdsuevoe. We shall 
presently ree who these were, 
La 
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cuar, vit. But the fates were on the side of Syracuse. The threat- 


Athenian 
ships in 

the Great 
Harbour. 


‘Their pro- 
elamation 
to the 

Leontines. 


ened city was to have every warning, every means of 
making herself ready, to withstand any blow that might 
be struck. 

In the step which was taken the next day we see the 
true spirit of Alkibiadés. No blow was to be struck, but 
a striking piece of bravado was to be wrought. The Syra- 
eusans were to be given their chance of repenting at the 
last moment, and the chance was to be given them in a 
stately and impressive fashion. It must be remembered 
that Athens and Syracuse were still not strictly speaking 
at war. There was still a chance that the Syracusans 
might even now do justice to Leontinoi. Even according 
to the plan of Lamachos, some formal notice must have 
been given to Syracuse, even though an instant refusal 
was followed by an instant assault. But besides this last 
effort of formal diplomacy, it was expedient to take a survey 
of the enemy’s position, to judge what Syracuse and her 
strength really was, and above all to find out how she 
stood in the matter of ships. Did the Great, Harbour con- 
tain any Syracusan fleet drawn up on shore on that part 
of its coast which served as the inner dock of the Syra- 
cusan war-ships?? ‘The sixty Athenian ships therefore set 
forth from the mouth of the Térias. They sailed along 
the coast in single column by the site of Megara and the 
peninsula of Thapsos; they skirted the eastern cliffs of 
‘Achradina and the eastem side of Ortygia itself, a sight of 
wonder, perhaps still of fear, to all Syracuse. At the 
mouth of the Great Harbour they halted ; the wide opening 
must have been feebly guarded or not at all. Ten. ships 
were sent in advance into the harbour; from one of them, 
from that, we may believe, which held Alkibiadés, the 

1 Thue. vi. g0. 4; Bla 82 ray ved xpotmewpay dr rdy wlyay Aipdva wAcicai 


Te Kat xaracKiyaciaa ef m1 vavrixdy lori xabeAcvopivoy. On the docks 
in the Great Harbour see Appendix XVI. 
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herald of Athens made his solemn proclamation, “The cur, vin, 
Athenians have come to restore their allies and kinsfolk 

the Leontines to their own land ; let then the Leontines 

who are now in Syracuse come forth without fear to their 

friends and benefactors the Athenians” None came forth ; 

no answer was made, It is to be supposed that silence 

was looked on as equivalent to the refusal of all Athenian 
demands; the Leontines were held to be forcibly hindered 

from accepting any Athenian offers. Now at least Syra- 

cuse and Athens were openly at war. 

The ten Athenian ships had sailed into the Great Har- Exani- 
bour of Syracuse without resistance. There was clearly "ri,e 
no Syracusan fleet ready to resist them, nor were there harbour. 
any ships to be seen drawn up in the docks. The 
Athenians sailed about as they pleased, making their ob- 
servations on the city, the harbour, and the coast, and 
considering what would be the fittest points to occupy 
when they should come again with a serious purpose. 

But before they sailed out again, the first blow in the 

great Athenian expedition to Sicily was struck. One of 

the cheering oracles which had come before its starting 

was fulfilled in an unexpected sort. It would seem that the 

only Syracusan vessel which the ten Athenian ships found 
afloatin the Great Harbour was one which was making the 

very short voyage from the coast by the Olympieion to the 

island of Ortygia. It fell into the hands of the invaders, « all the 
who were doubtless hard by the point of Daskén, which SY,» 
was presently to be their first foothold on Syracusan soil 9, #2. 








} Thue, vi. 50. 4 spies ded ray veiw spoowdchoarras Bri ’AOyvato. 
feovg: Aeorrivovs le rip lavrdy xavomodrres ward foypaxiay wal furryiveas 
oie oy brrar ty IypnuotonssAterrivay ix wap gidour kad ebepyirar 
"AOp aiour ddan Aetbras, Cf, Plat. Nik. 14. 

2 Ib. 5 mareontyarro why re nihay wal rote Aydvar wal r@ wept hy xbpar, 
Uf fs cirols Sppaplvocs wodeyrria Hr. 

> Au weshall seo prosently, this was emphatioally one of the places where 
woheyaqria ty. 
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cuar. vo. It was found to bear the tables which contained the re- 


gister of the citizens of Syracuse arranged in their tribes. 
‘These were perhaps kept in the temple of Olympian Zeus ; 
at any rate they were there at this moment. They had 
been sent for to the city in order to call out those who 
were liable to military service’. The prize was hardly a 
lucky one, ‘The prophets gave out that this was the fulfil- 
ment of the saying which had caused so much delight at 
the sailing of the fleet. The Athenians were to take all 
the Syracusans, and now they had taken them? After 
this exploit, and after examining the Lesser Harbour in 
the same sort as they had already examined the Greater *, 
the sixty ships sailed back, not to their station of the 
night before, but straight to the haven of Katand, 

Our first impression certainly is that nothing could be 
more unwise, more opposed to the sound instinct of Lama- 
chos, than thus to show a part of the Athenian force to 
the Syracusans, but only to show it and then go away 
again, Nothing was more likely to rid the Syracusans of 
all feelings of surprise and dread, and to give them that 
kind of familiarity with the invading armament which was 
sure to lead to contempt‘, Yet this voyage and return 

1 Plut. Nik. 14; AazBdvover vai wodeulay caribas xouifoveay, «ls as 
dweypiporro rari guAds aizois of Zuparovoro. xeiperas 8 éxabey ris widvas 
by Lep Aids "Odvgsion rére xpds igéracuy nal xaridoyor ri Iv phuxige were 
rlypbraay. See vol. 1, p. 361, Iam more inclined than I was then to look 
on the Olympiefon as the permanent dwelling-place of this register. If so, 
the very strangeness of the choice shows that it must have been owing to 
some very ancient tradition. Still I do not see that it proves that 
Polichna was the oldest Syrkousa, But see Holm, G.S. i. 125, 388. 

2 Tb; ds oly tnd ray 'AGrvaiay ddosoas xpls Teis orparmods txopictyoar 
al 1d #AjG0s &p0n Trav Svepdrom, HxMoOnaay ol pdyras, wh wore dpa 7) 
xpecy byraioa rod xpyouod mepaivos, Aéyovres ds ‘AGnvaion Mjyovras Zupa- 
rovoiows &maras. Soe above, p. 106, I think this must be the right 
lace for the story. Plutarch however hae another version according to 
which the oracle was fulfiled—it is hard to seo how—ad! by xpivo 
droercivas Alama KédAirwos 8 ‘AOqvaios Zoxe Zupexoboas. 

2 This is implied in the words voir Apdras in note 2, p. 149. 

* See above, p. 144. Grote, vil. 265. 
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seem, in some way not fully explained, to have had an cur. vit 
effect at Katané which was distinctly favourable to Athens. Stite «| 
The magistrates of Katané and the mass of the people Katanc 
were clearly not of the same mind. When the Athenian 

fleet: had appeared unexpectedly at Katané, the magistrates 

had declined all dealings with the Athenians. Since then 

an assembly had been held, and its vote was less unfa- 
vourable, Admission was to be refused to any Athenians 

except the generals, but the generals might come and 

address the Katanaian assembly, if they thought good '. 

This was meeting the Athenian advances half-way. The Alkiliwl« 
generals went in accordingly, and Alkibiadés began his #ct\"aian 
speech, A strange accident did more for Athens than his *“"")* 
eloquence. Some of the Athenian soldiers had come on 

land, though they had not entered the city. They seem, 
whether from mere curiosity or with any further purpose, 

to have been examining the walls. They found a postern 

which had been walled up. But the work was so slightly 

done as to be no hindrance, above all while all Katané was 
listening to the famous Athenian, They made their way in, 

and showed themselves in the agora®. The ancient city 

is so faintly represented in modern Catania that we cannot 

call up the scene as we can call up the events which hap- 

pened in the agora of Syracuse. But we can see that, while The 





the debate was still going on, before the vote had been Aftenis 
} Thue. vig Lxndgalas “yeroulyns Thy pv erpariév obx Wixorro of 










Karavaior, roi Bi arparryois laeAsivras iniAwor, ef 11 BodAorras, elmer, 
‘This makes it plain that the more unfriendly action mentioned above, 
p.147, was the provisional section of an unfriendly magistracy. Now the 
aaembly is called, and the people can speak its mind. 

2 Tb.5 raw dv rp wider apds rip Lexdnoiay rerpayulvar, of erpariirat 
wurita Turd lvguoBopnulvyy kaxds Uabor BedBivres kal lorAddvres tryspatoy 
is rhv tide, On Hrydpaow see Arnold’s note. Polyainos (i. 40. 4) makes 
‘all this planned by Alkibindes; 76 0 [Karavalvr] iwcrpeydvran Kai Seérran 
ds Lamdqciav, owdragey bom raw rex Hoav mNBes lvpeoBounudvar oabpcir, 
ravrar ifeAévras slow wapeA@eiv. Frontinus (iii. 2. 4), as Arnold notices, 
forther transfers the story to an imaginary niege of Akragas. 
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cuar, vin. taken whether Katané should become the friend of Athens 
or not, Athenians in arms were present in the assembly. 
They simply showed themselves and no more ; but their 
presence was enough. Its effect was to allow a free vote 
on the part of the Katanaian friends of Athens. The 
partisans of Syracuse, a small body, after all, seeing 
Athenian soldiers within the walls, left the city in fear?. 
‘The remainder of the Katanaian people then passed a vote 
accepting the Athenian alliance, and inviting the rest of 
the Athenian force to come and make Katané their head- 
quarters *. 

A valuable ally was thus gained. The Athenians had 
now a station much nearer to Syracuse than Rhégion or 
even than Naxos, a station from which the long hill of 
Syracuse may be clearly seen. But even after the accession 
of two Sikeliot cities, Nikias and Alkibiadés were not pre- 

Unswovas. pared to strike any decisive blow. A report came from 
ful sttenPt Kamarina that, if the Athenians appeared before that city, 
with Ka” it would join their alliance. Further news came that the 
Syracusans were busy manning a fleet*. The whole 
Athenian fleet accordingly sailed from Katané. To go 
thence to Kamarina, it was needful again to sail by Syra- 
cuse, and to make the Syracusans familiar with the sight 
of the whole fleet going to and fro. The Athenian ships 


} Thue. vi. 51. 25 of piv rd rv Aupaxootar ppovotvres, de elon 19 
orpdrevya ivBow, ei8bs wepidveis yevduevor ire{qAGov, ob wodAoi Tver. 

¥ Th; of B Addo WYmpioarrd re Eusuaxiay Toit “AGrvalois, kal 79 AdO 
orpkreyia txtrevor Ue "Pryiov monifur. Tho confusion that Diodoros 
Galil. 4) makes at this stage is wonderful; ‘Axpayarrivor uly ofy wal 
Néfior cvnpaxhour Kaar 'AOqvaios: Kapapivaia 82 al Mesafrios riy ply 
dlphrar dgur sporsypaar ris 82 betp Thx cvnpaylas drorplcus dveBhAovro: 
“Inepaion 8 wal Zduvotwrior, eps 8 rodrow TeAgot xal Karavaioe, ovraye~ 
vuioba: rois Zupasoveiois txyyyciharro, Then cames the discovery of the 
poverty of Segesta; then the entry into Katané, told much as in Thacy- 
dides. About Akragas we should really like to know something; but it 
ia only Inter that we beyin to trace its course, 

# Tb, 52.15 danypéArero Bi adrois bx re Kapaplons ct el EXBoer, xpooxapoier 
dy, wal brs Zupaucdowos wanpotas vavrixdy, 
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not only sailed by Syracuse; they sailed again to Syracuse, ema, vit. 
They went on another visit of inspection, in which they 
found that no naval preparations were making’, Then 
they sailed round Pachynos, and reached Kamarina. There 
they drew up by the shore, and sent a herald up to the 
city, calling on the men of Kamarina to join their alliance. 
The answer given—whether by the magistrates on their 
own authority or by a suddenly called assembly—was that 
the people of Kamarina were bound by treaty—the old 
treaty of Gela, it would seem—to receive a single Athenian 
ship, but no more, unless at their own request *, ‘The in 
vaders of Sicily had thus to go away empty from Kama- 
rina, as they had gone away empty from Messana®, On The 


their way back they had their first experience of those fetstat”™ 


Sikeliot horsemen who, as Nikias had warned them, were ‘ty, 
so likely to keep them out of the island, The army, or 
some part of it, landed at some unnamed point of the 
Syracusan territory. They were wandering in search of 
plunder, when the Syracusan horsemen and light-armed 
came to the defence of their lands, They slew some of 


the scattered spoilers; the rest went back to their ships. 


Had the counsel of Nikias been followed, the fleet 
might by this time have been on its way back to Athens, 
bearing peace, with or without honour. Had the counsel 
of Lamachos been followed, the Athenians might by this 
time have taken all the Syracusans in another sense from 
that in which the oracle had been fulfilled. Under the xitcts 
guidance of Alkibiadés, they had won two allies; they Suite of 
had failed to win two others ; they had carried off a Syra- Allibindes 
cusan official document. Moreover they had taught the 

1 Thoe. vi. 52. 1.5 xpirror ply Ul Xupaxotoar wat olBty elpoy vavruxdy 
ieee, 

2 'Th.; of 8 obe Wexorro, Akyorres ogior 7a Spxia eTvas ju vgt KarcxAcéy- 
ter "Abqvaler Bixeobas, ty pi) airro? mdeiovs perartumwowy. 

2 Tb, ; dxparra 88 yerspevo: dudwdcor, 
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couse, vin, Syracusans to think lightly of the Athenian force, as they 
saw it go harmlessly to and fro. They had moreover been 
defeated in the first action of the war, a mere skirmish 
indeed, but, to say the least, an unlucky beginning. But 
of Alkibiadés as a commander the great fleet that had 
sailed to the invasion of Sicily was to see no more. They 
were indeed presently to feel full bitterly what he could do 
Vie recall. as an enemy. On his return to Katané, he found the Sala- 
minian trireme, one of the official vessels of the Athenian 
commonwealth, waiting for him. She brought orders for 
him and for some other persons who were serving in the 
army to come home and take their trial on a charge of 
impiety, The long and striking tale of the internal history 
of Athens after the flect had sailed, the informations, the 
prosecutions, the false witnesses, concern not Sicily directly. 
Hisaction ‘They touch our story only so far as they put an end to the 
‘Xihens. action of Alkibiadés against Syracuse as an Athenian com- 
mander, and led to his action on behalf of Syracuse as the 
adviser of the Peloponnesian enemies of Athens, He set 
out for Athens ; but he escaped on the way, having dealt 
one blow against his country on the road. We next hear 
of him in the Peloponnesian congress at Sparta. ‘There 
he sets forth, with all the malignant zeal of 8 traitor, how 
his own city might be weakened and her enterprise in 
Sicily brought to nought? Indirectly he worked as no 
other man did for Syracuse and Sicily; personally he con- 
cerns us no more. The course of the invading force is left 
for the present to Nikias and Lamachos, to the skill and 
daring of the hero, paralysed by the superior authority of 
a general who could put no heart into the work on which 
he was sent. : 


As long as Alkibiadés was the leading spirit of the 


See vi. 74.1. We shall come to this presently. 
* Thuc. vi. 8,9; Plut. Alk. 23. 
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invading army, Western Sicily seems to have wholly cuar. vn. 
passed out of the Athenian reckoning. Nikias, if he was 

driven to do anything at all, was more inclined to do it in 

that quarter than in the more dangerous neighbourhood of 
Syracuse. He had more definite instructions about Sclinous 

and Segesta than he had about Syracuse and Leontinoi. 

An attempt was therefore now made to carry out his ori- 

ginal plan. While the Syracusans were left to strengthen The Athe- 
themselves, and to boast that the Athenians had shrank Woten 
from attacking them, the whole force of Athens sailed off * Si. 

to Segesta. The fleet and army were parted into two 
divisions, each general taking one by lot; but they sailed 
together. Their objects are described as being to find out 
whether Segesta could even now supply them with money, 

to inquire into the state of things at Selinous, and—some- 

what late it might seem—to leam the points of quarrel 
between the Selinuntines whom they had come to attack and 

the Segestans whom they had come to defend’, Selinous 

they seem never to have reached or gone near to; towards 
Segesta or its distant haven they sailed along the north 

coast of Sicily, Their first attempt was to win to their Failure at 
alliance the one Greek city on that coast, solitary Himera’, “""*"™ 
They found no weleome, and they sailed on. Their course 

must have led them by Solous and Panormos; but of the 

line taken by the Phoenician cities of Sicily or their 
mistress Carthage we hear not a word. One thing is 

plain; nothing had come of Hermokratés’ suggestion of an 
alliance between Syracuse and Carthage, of subsidies to be 

paid by Carthage to Syracuse, It was among the other 





! Thue. vi. 62. 15 860 ulpy xochoarres rod orpareiparos, Kal Naxiv 
dedrepos. 

2 1b.; waracalpacda: 32 ral rv Zedwowriaw ra xpdyyara eal 7d Bd gopa 
abstr ra apde "Eyearatour, 

2 Th. 25 “Iudpan threp dry dy rovry 7@ pepe: ris ZueeNias "EAM wo 
dori, Kale Akté therefore counted as Sikel. We see further that Thucy- 
ides wrote this before the destruotion of Himera in 3.¢. 498. 
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cuae, vin. barbarians of the island that the power of Athens was 


Taking of 
Hykkara, 


March to 
Kutans, 





just row most active. When the fleet had passed Panormos, 
it presontly came to the Sikan fishing-town of Hykkara +, 
By this time some horsemen from Segesta had come to 
meet their friends. It was from them doubtless that the 
Athenians learned that the people of Hykkara were 
enemies of Segesta, ‘The friends of Segesta made a prize 
of them. ‘The town was stormed by the Athenian and 
Segestan force, and the inhabitants were made slaves. The 
same kind of bargain was made which was made in after 
days between Rome and Aitélia for the sacking of Aigina 
and ether Greck towns, The Athenians carried off the 
moveable goods, among which the human spoil seems to 
have been the most valuable part. ‘The town and its terri- 
tory were given over to Segesta, which had representstives 
there to accept the gift?, 

Atthis point the land and the sea force divided. ‘The land 
force marched back to Katané through the Sikel country. 
‘This is all that we hear; we should be glad indeed to know 
some details of such an armed journey through the heart 
of Sicily, From what followed we should expect that the 
enemies of Syracuse would be welcome in most places, but 
that the feeling would not be the same everywhere, Themass 
of the fleet too sailed back to Katané; it was loaded with 
the whole population of Hykkara, who were to be disposed 
of in the slave-market of Katané. Nikias meanwhile, 
doubtless with a few ships, sailed on to the haven of 
Segesta, and thence went up to the city. We are point- 
edly told that he did business there*, What reports he 
heard of the affairs of Sclinous we are not told; certainly 

1 Thue. vi. 62.35 dv 7p maphmdy alpotow "Yexapa, w6Aioua Zwaverdy pry, 
"Byeoralocs 88 toAduow" Fw 82 wapaSaragcidioy. Plutarch, Nik. 15, calls it 
Bapaapade soider. Bes vk pris, 08% 

1 Ib; dy8parodicarrer Thy wéky rapltocay ‘Eysoraios, rapeyivorro yp 
abréw lenis. Cf. Hist, Fed. Gov. ip. 582. 

Tb 45 réAda xpqparions wal AaBiy rhAarre rpdxorre. 
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nothing was done in the way of warfare, and we hear of 
nothing in the way of diplomacy. But the Athenian 
general took away from Segesta the thirty talents of 
which we have already heard; their surrender must have 
left the hoard of the Elymian city altogether empty. A 
much larger revenue was made out of the eaptives of Hyk- 
kara, In all matters touching slaves and slave-dealing 
‘Nikias was an expert. It startles us a little when we read 
that a large part of the wealth of the most devout and 
respectable gentleman in Athens came from the gang of 
slaves whom he let out to work in the silver-mines!. The 
human plunder of Hykkara was doubtless sold to the best 
advantage ; part of it, we shall afterwards find, passed into 
the hands of officers and soldiers in the Athenian army?, 
The whole male brought in a hundred and twenty talents, 
four times as much as the remaining store of the com. 
monwealth of Segesta. But could men have divined the 
future of one, perhaps two, of those captives, the price 
might have been higher, ‘The women of Hykkara must 
surely have vied in beauty with their neighbours on Eryx 
whose reputation still abides. Perhaps it was not confined 
to Hykkara, but was shared by the whole Sikan nation. 
Some make the famous courtesan who bore the name of 
Lais to have been part of the spoil of Nikias, but at an 
age when che may not have fetched a higher price than an 
average child’, A lucky Corinthian bought her, perhaps 


1 Plat, Nik. 43 #AGG0r d8panbdan Erpeper airi& nal ri bates by 
appl 1 wheiorey xe. According to Xenopiin, Mem. ii, 5, 2, he 
bonght his overseer for a talent. See Grote, vi. 390. 

* Thue. vi, 62. 43 TdrBphoba dxdSovay, wal Eydvovro i abrir eixocs Kal 
dxariy rédavra. See Arnold’s note, and Grote, vii. 295. Whatever is to 
‘be made out of éwéBcoay or dndBorro, Thirlwall, iif. 395, itis plaia that they 
were net, ax Grote thinks, ransomed, bat sold. For, as Mr. Jowett (Thue. 
Ji. 377) remarke, we hear of the dvSpimcta "arapnd ogain in vii. 13. 2. 
“Moreover, who was there to ransom them 7 

2 Plot. Nik. 15; Ber Aéyeras xa AatSa ry draipay tu xboqy by rots 
alxpuadérors mpabeicer els Nedowdrraor wowuativa, Sco Appeniix X. 
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iar. vit. not in the market of Katané. Some to be sure, still keeping 


Athenian 
Inission 
to the 
northern 
sikels, 


within the Sikan fold, bring Lais, not from Hykkara but 
from Krastos, But then ‘Timandra, the mistress of Alki- 
biadés in his last days, is in other accounts brought from 
Hykkara also, The matter has been debated at length by 
more than one grave scholar?; it is perhaps more interest- 
ing to learn that Lais, under the name of the Fair One of 
Hykkara, has become a heroine of popular romance on her 
own shores?, 

The flect and army were now again gathered at Katan¢, 
with a much richer military chest than they had had a 
short time before, but with no greater stock of military 
glory than could be got out of the taking of a single 
Sikan town, But there was still something to be done, 
though only in the barbarian department. The fleet, or 
part of it, was sent again to the north coast of Sicily’. 
On its voyage from Hykkara to Katané the commercial 
business in hand had forbidden either warfare or diplomacy 
in the places which it sailed by. ‘The present mission was 
to the Sikel allies of Athens. Nowhere should we have 
been better pleased with a full geographical description. 
Among the Sikel places on the north coast were Cepha- 
Jedium and Kalé Akté, if the largely hellenized foundation 
of Ducetius is to count as Sikel, Not far off was King 
Archdnidés of Herbita, the friend of Ducetius, whom we 
know to have been a firm ally of Athens, but of whose 
actions in that character we get no details 4, For strictly 


2 Sce Holm, G. 

2 Seo Appen 

* Thue, vi. 62. 5. ‘Tho slaves are sold st Katané, eal ds robs ray 
ined fuppdxour repdedevoay. This can mean none but the Sikels of 
the north const; of their southern fellows we shall hear more presently. 
So Holm, if, 411. 

“See vol. if. p. 381. Thue. vii ‘Apxanitys ... 88 ray Tabry 
Zixedav Baaidesar rway, wal dv oi Abivares, Tois ‘Aéqvalos gidos Fr. 
There ia a little difficulty in the geography, as rabrp seems to refer to 


410, and Appendix X. 
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Sicilian history the dealings of Athens with these native cur. vi. 
powers have an interest which they could not be expected to 

have either for Thucydides himself or for his modern com- 
mentators. Their eyes are naturally fixed on the greater 
struggle whose history just at this moment Nikias con- 

trived to make more barren still. Just now there is no- 

thing to tell at Syracuse. But we do know the object, 

though not the result, of this mission to the friendly 

Sikels. They were asked to send a contingent to the 
Athenian army’, One at least of the inland Sikel towns 

was hostile; it may have had no love for Katané or for the 

friends of Katané. One half of the Athenian force went Unsuocess- 
to besiege one of the chief seats of Sikel religion, the holy £7 enn" 
city of the Galeatic Hybla, The akropolis on the isolated Hybla. 
hill was strong; the defence must have been valiant ; for 

the besiegers had to withdraw in confessed failure®, And 

so the season of warfare ended; a memorable summer, Summer 
which, if Lamachos had had his will, would long before “ ** 
this have seen either the full success of the Athenian 
schemes or their utter failure in their first stage. Next to 
full success, utter failure would have been the best fate for 
Athens, Watching the strife from within the walls of 
Syracuse, we may rejoice that no such risk ever was run. 
But even an enemy may feel a kind of abstract wrath at Waste 
the utter waste of means and opportunities. As it was, 40" 
nothing had been done on the Athenian side but to fritter Ashen's" 
away on this and that petty enterprise the strength and 
reputation of the greatest armament that Greece had ever 








places nearer to Gela than Herbits. But there may be snother ex- 
planation. 

1 Thue. vi. 62. 5; orparidy kedciovres whuray, On xedeborres ace 
Yo. ii. pp. §11, 512. 

2 Ib; 7B 76 uacly ris lavriv $Ador txt “YBray rhy Tedcanw, wodeyier 
otear, wal otx Pov, See vol. i, pp. 160-162, 516. We shall hear of tho 
town again in vi. 94.3. See alto vol. ii. p. 365. Its mention then falls 
in with its mention now. At both times it is hostile to the enemies cf 
Syracuse. 
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seen, What would one not give for true record of the 
inner thoughts of the hero Lamachos, or even for an exact 
notice of his personal share in all these doings ? 


‘The winter followed. Reading the tale in Syracuse, on 
some bright day of the Sicilian winter, one wonders to 
find that season so often spoken of as the sabbath of the 
military year. One is tempted rather to think that the 
winter was the only time in which the toils of warfare 
could have been gone through, But the Sicilian winter 
has cold and rainy, as well as bright and sultry days; the 
east wind is powerful in Ortygia, and the swampy ground 
of Syraké and Lysimeleia can sometimes put on the likeness 
ofa lake. But in that particular winter it docs seem to 
have been felt on both sides that something might be done. 
The Athenians sat down at Katané to make ready for an. 
attack on Syracuse. When we come to what follows, this 
seems to mean an attack to be made at some time sooner 
than the next spring, Still we ask whether the mighty 
preparations which had been made before the fleet set out, 
the preparations which were to make the Athenian force, 
from the first moment of its landing, independent of all 
Sicilian help’, had thus far gone for nothing. In Syracuse, 
at all events, men were eager for speedy action of some 
kind, They would no longer wait for the Athenians to 
attack; they would go themselves and strike the first 
blow?, Things had indeed tured out as Lamachos had 
foretold. The Athenian power no longer struck fear into 
men’s minds, The Syracusans had become familiar with 
the sight of Athenian triremes sailing by their coasts, sail 
ing into their harbour, and then going away like harmless 


} See above, p. 103. 

* Thue. vi 63. 15 708 8 emyyrepdvou xenivos edGis iv Epobw of 
*AOqvaion det Zopaxovoas wapcanevd(orro, of Bi Evpardowe Kat abred ds 
ae ixcivous livres, 
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merehantmen. Their spirits rose each day, as the invaders cxar. vit: 


altogether forsook their side of Sicily, and miled to and 
fro along distant coasts!, When the news came of the 
last action of the summer, how the force tha: had shrank 
from attacking Syracuse had failed in attacking Hybla, 
how the enemy had gone back quietly to rest at Katané, 
Syracusan confidence rose to its height?. The people, in 
all the strength of a people’s hopes, called on their generals 
to lead them forth to Katané, that they might assail the 


foes who feared to assail them®, The generals had too Mockery 
much wisdom for this piece of rashness ; but the Syracusan Syracuson 
horsemen who were sent oat to recomnoitre* were bold bomenes. 


enough to ride up many times to the Athenian camp by 
Katané, and to jeer at the invaders of Sicily. Had the 
Athenians, they asked, given up all thoughts of restoring 
the Leontines to their own territory? Did they purpose 
instead to sit down quietly as colonists in a strange land, 
perhaps to enlarge the population of friendly Katané with 
a new settlement of citizens? 


It was seemingly these taunts which at lst stirred up 
the Athenian generals—that is, which stirred up Nikias ; 


* Thac. vi. 63. 25 Ineid) aap abroit xpds 12r apSror pSBov cal ry xporBoxlay 
ol "APrvaion obx ebGis dnéxurro, eaté Te THy hukpay éxdomyy epoiodcay dre 
Gépoour wal trad) vAlovra: 74 re txéxeva Tis EureAlas woAd dnd ocr 
dgaivorro, 

2 Tb. 5 bxedip ... wal xpls rip "YBAay BObyres kal weipicarres obx «Av 
Big ir #Xkor waregpbrqoor, Plutarch (Nik. 15) seems to follow; he de- 
seribos Nikian as carrying Lamachos about — dyer tg tavr® oxparqn- 
sweireper brra—delaying, and wasting time ; xpiror piv drurdra ray wohe 
bier Lereperdan Zxedlay Oipsos Wuner abrois, tara tpooBadin “TBAp 
ronyrig pnp wat aplv civ duogris nowdf xarepporiiin. But did not 
Plutarch despise Hybla a little more than Thueyilides did ? 

2 Tb; Afiour rois oxparqyots, oloy Bh Sxdos gudcT apayoas wciy, Ey 
opas éxt Kardony, dred otx dxcivos tg" davtods Epyovras, 

* Th 5 tenis mpooehatvorres det rardoxoros rir Svpaxocier. 

* Th. dpiBprfor ddda re nal el guroupaorres apiaw abrol waddor feoter bv 
19 Derplg } Acorrtvous als Thy oleciay xarounoivrer, Plut. Nik. 16; 
Karavaiois owourhaorres } Acorrivous kavousodrres fixovct. 

You. m1, « 
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cuar, vat. for Lamachos surely needed no stirring—to do something, 
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winter as it was. ‘The war between Athens and Syracuse 
now begins. Or, more truly, both Athenians and Syra- 
cusans do a little military practice, and take one another’s 
measure before the war really does begin. ‘The first stage 
of the war—it does not as yet become a siege—has more 
likeness to a book or two of the Ilind than to the deadly 
warfare, carried on with all the military skill of the age, 
which we come to somewhat later. The Athenians sail 
into the Great Harbour; they occupy @ site on Syracusan 
ground; they fight a battle; they win a victory; and 
then they sail away again, ‘To do thus much and no more 
certainly did very little towards advancing the object im 
hand. Yet all military skill was shown in details, and it 
was by a cunning stratagem that the invading fleet was 
enabled to sail into the Great Harbour of Syracuse without 
let or hindrance}. 

The object was to march the whole Athenian force out of 
Katané, and to occupy some suitable point of Syracusan 
territory, without the Syracusans knowing anything of 
their movements. It may again be noticed that, while 
Catania is not to be seen from the higher ground of 
Syracuse, the higher ground of Syracuse can be seen froma 
Catania, But Nikias was minded to take every precaution. 
Tf Syracusan ships came out against him, he would not: 
be able quietly to occupy the chosen post. On a marth 
the horsemen of Syracuse might do great damage to the 


weaker division of an army unprovided with horse’. He 


1 Thue. vi. 64.15 of orparqyol ry “AOyvalan, says Thucydides; that 
is Nikias and Lamachos, Polyainos (j. 40. §), by @ foolish confusion, 
attributes the trick to Alkibiadés. 

*°Th,; robs yap dv Yadods robe ope nal ry Bxdov ray Tupaxoalany robs 
Iewlas woddods Svras, opicr 8 ob wapévrew Iwelaw, Brdwray dy weyéda. The 
Syracusan horse would do damage to the light-armed and unarmed of the 
Athenian army, This is just what would happen on the fiat ground of 
which there is 20 much on the way between Syracuse and Catania. Inthe 
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would therefore take his whole force on board the ships, enar. vin. 
and go to Syracuse by sea and by night. And here we get 

a valuable glimpse of the inner state of Syracuse, one of 

those glimpses which make us eager to learn more than we 

can learn, We leam that Syracuse was not altogether a 

city at unity in itself, We see now that there were Syra- The Syra 
cusan exiles who were ready to act against their own city ; tite. 
we shall presently see that there was even a party within 

the walls ready to open a treasonable correspondence with 

the enemy, As the Sikeliot commonwealths then stood, 
there was nothing wonderful in the presence either of 
Syracusan exiles without the walls, or of Syracusan traitors 
within them, Nikias was well served by both classes of the 
enemies of their own city. And besides Syracusan exiles, 
there were in Katané men of such subtle policy that they 
were able to do the work of Nikias, while they were in the 

fall confidence of the Syracusan generals. One of them Mewaze of 
‘was sent on a message to Syracuse. He professed to come thetvra, 
from that party in Katané which was friendly to Syracuse, 4" 
a remnant which had not left the city when the Athenians 

entered it*, He told the Syracusan generals the names of 

those on whose behalf he spoke, names which were well 

known to them’. The Athenians, he said, were in the 

habit of leaving their camp outside the walls of Katané, 

and going unarmed to sleep in the town, Let. the whole 





retreat, when we get into the narrow passes, the Syracusan darters do 
more damage than the horvemen. 

*X shall speak of this more fully when we come to the more direct 
action of the correspondents of Nikiaa within the city. Ser Appendix XXI. 

3 Thuc. vi.64.2; xlywoveur dvbpa agian pky mary, volt 82 rev upaxoolay 
orperryois 79 Bohan obx hoor ImrfBeior” Fy 8 Karavaies drip. 

2 Ib.; de! dodpie be ris Kardons fee tpn bv tneivou ri Svbpara bylyven 
oxor, wal $ricrarro ty rj ride: I71 brodolwovs Syras ray apiow civdaw, 
The more part of the Katanaian frionds of Syracuse had fled. See above, 
p52. 

“Tb. 35 tere 28 rods "AGqralovs abACeotau de) rary BrAwy ty 1H méAcH. 
Not necessarily all ; but the practice was #0 common that the camp was 
often left without proper defence. So Arnold's note, and Grote, vii, 297. 
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Syracusan force come early on a given morning; they 
would be able to seize the almost empty camp without 
trouble!, ‘The friends of Syracuse in the city would shut 
the gates; they would set upon the defenceless Athenians 
in the town, and would set fire to the Athenian ships in 
the haven, Many men in Katané were ready to help in 
the work, and those who sent him had made all things 
ready. 

‘The Syracusan generals fell into the trap. The demands 
of the people already inclined them to march on Katané, 
and this plausible message determined them?, They and 
the messenger agreed on a day; they proclaimed a ge- 
neral march of the Syracusans and their allies, and made 
every preparation. When the day came, they set forth. 
OF the allies of Syracuse, who have already begun to 
come in, we hear of two hundred horsemen from Gela 
and twenty from Kamarina, with fifty bowmen from the 
latter city. Of the temper in which this small Kamarinaian 
force was sent we shall hear again. A larger body of 
horse, the numbers of which are not given, had come from 
Selinous*, The Selinuntines were more directly concerned 
in the issue than the other allies; they therefore came in 
greater force, Their accession to the side of Syracuse was, 
besides a hundred and fifty talents added to the Athenian 
chest, the only visible result of the voyage of Nikias to 
the west. Whatever business he bad done with regard to 
the quarrel between Selinous and Segesta, the practical 

3 Thue, vi. 64. 35 el BovAowras Uxeivox wayBqued ey fudog pyri dua Ey txt 13 
orparcvpa tOeiv, abrol pry dwoeAgoay abrods wopd apie wal rds vais du- 
aphoe, ixeivous Bi pqdias 13 orpdrevpa wpocfadévras 7% oravpbpare 
‘aipicay. Much has been said about this passage. I suppose one would not 
be allowed to construe it,  throwing—Aurling seems the favourite word— 
‘the [Syracusnn] army against the [Athenian] palisade.” But ozpirevpa 
and oradpoyn are words 20 exelly coofoninded thet even © hater of guess 
work may be tempted co do a little transposing, 


2 Ib, 65. 1; inlorevoan 19 dylpdimy WOAAG dnepionewrérepor. 
* Ib, 
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upshot of it was that the Selinuntines, instead of having use. vm 
to defend themselves against either Athenian or Segestan 
attack, were able to send a force to the defence of Syracuse. 
Syracusans and allies set forth, After a day’s march they 
halted for the night by the banks of the Symaithos, in the 
plain which had once been the territory of Leontinoi, but 
which, notwithstanding the coming of the Athenian de- 
liverers, was still part of the territory of Syracuse’. The 
next day the horsemen rode on before the rest towards 
Katané, but only to come back to their comrades with the 
news that there was no longer an Athenian army there. 
On these tidings the Syracusan host turned round and 
hastened to the defence of their own city. 

Meanwhile the whole Athenian army had gone on board The Athe- 
the triremes and other vessels of the fleet. They were Mans ssil 
strengthened by some Greck and Sikel allies who had Kani t« 
lately joined them—from Herbita, one may conceive, and 
from Naxos?, A night’s voyage, the night that the Syra- 
cusans spent by the Symaithos, brought them to the mouth 
of the Great Harbour. With the dawn they sailed in; 
the columns of the Olympieion, white in the early sunlight 
—no shattered pair but a perfect peristyle—showed them 
the goal of their voyage, They sailed by the city now 
empty of fighting men ; they landed, and took possession 
of the spot which the Syracusan exiles had pointed out 
to them. Nikias wished to encamp at some point where 
the Syracusan horse would do him no harm. The ground 
best fitted for his purpose was, so the exiles told them, on 
the west side of the Great Harbour, hard by the temple 


+ Thucydides (vi. 65. 1) marks the place as axl 7G Zupaidy xorang ty 
1h Meorring. 

2 Ib. 2; dvadafdvres 16 re orpareuua Gray 13 avrdv rol Boo Zneddy 
atrois 4 EMAor me xposeAnAdPa, A contingent from Archénidés would be 
avery natural result of the voyage to the northern coast (see p. 158), ard 
the warriors of Naxos and Katané, who must surely have done something, 
may lurk in the &\d0r 71s, 
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that stood before them?, It was a spot from which they 
could give battle at such time as they themselves might 
think good, and where the Syracusan horsemen could do 
the least amount of harm, whether before fighting began 
or in the fight itsclf%, 

‘The general position is clearly marked out by a few 
touches of Thucydides, It was south of the Anapos, at a 
point of the shore of the Great Harbour where cliffs are 
to be found, It was in part at least bordered by a 
marsh, and it was not far from the Olympieion®, This 
description at once leads us to the point of Daskén, The 
cliffs are there close by the sea, with plenty of broken 
rocks in front of them; the marsh is there, perhaps in the 
shape of the present salt-works. The site of the camp 
was near the Olympieion, but distinet from it. ‘The sacred 
precinet was not profaned by the invaders; the Helorine 
way, the hollow way just below the surviving columns, 
parted the holy place of Zeus from the camping-ground of 
Nikias‘, ‘That camping-ground was thercfore south-east of 
the Olympicion, between the Helorine way and the Great 
Harbour ; how far it may have stretched to the south it is 
hopeless to guess. ‘The ships doubtless lay in the bay of 
Daskon, to the suuth of the point. The sea has plainly 
encroached here, as in other places. ‘There are many traces 
of a beach which may well have onze been wide enough to 
allow the ships to be drawn on skore. On the point of 
Daskén itself, on the small peninsular ridge between the 
present salt-marsh and the harbour, a fort was raised. 


Trees were cut down and dragged to the sea, at once to 


+ Thue. vie 64. 15 dOlDeanor adrobs wept 7a mpds 7@ “OAYERElD xepLov, 
iep nol xarddoBor, Zvpaxoolan gurpides ot fuviinorro. 

2 Tb, 66.15 xoplor ... dy & udyns re dptew Eueddov dxére Bovhooro wal 
ol levis ray Zopaxogien freer’ dv abrods mal Wy 76 ipyy wal xp) adtot 
durfvaw, 

3 Ib. 65. 2. Sce Appendix XI. 

* Seo Appendix XI. 
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supply a palisade for the protection of the ships, and to cnar. vin 
help in the building of the hasty defence of wood and 
stone which was raised on the spot most open to a joint 
attack by sea and land?, The point commands a view of 
the whole range of Syracuse in the widest sense, from the 
furthest point of the Island to the neck of Euryalos. It is 
a view which, as a view over land and water—and land 
and water were both to be watched—outdoes the outlook 
from the Olympieion itself. Here, on the rocky surface, 
as on many of the forsaken sites of Syracuse, we see signs 
of occupation, wheel-tracks and cuttings in the native 
rock, which we are tempted to think may have formed 
the foundations of some of the walls and houses of which 
Thucydides speaks *, To make their position safer against 
attack from the city, they took another step. Not far 
north from the higher ground on which Polichna stands 
the Helorine road was crossed by a bridge. At a point 
somewhat higher up the stream than the bridge at present 
in use® the stumps of some early successor may still be 
seen. This bridge the Athenians now broke down‘. They 
held themselves safe against attack, and hoped to be able 
to choose their own moment for an attack on their own 
part. 

The military purposes and the religious scruples of Repect o 
Nikias were thus both satisfied. He had found an en- frrine 
campment for his army, and one that in no way profaned *™7le. 
the sacred precinct of Zeus. He outdid the piety of the 
last invader who had encamped on nearly the same ground. 

The tyrant Hippokratés had respected the temple and its 
consecrated hoard; Nikias respected the very soil. The 
priest of Zeus might go on discharging his official duties, 
and there is no hint that he needed any such chastisement 
9 Thue. vi, 66. 2; J épolraroy fy rois wodeplow. See Appendix XI. 


? See Appendix XI. * Seo vol. i. p. 361. 
+ Thue. vi. 66. 2; al rir 70d “Avdaww ykpupay tAvoar, 
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at the hands of the general of the Athenians as his pre- 
decessor had received at the hands of the tyrant of Gela!. 
Tn all this, the work of a day or two, the invaders met 
with no opposition from any one in the city; the general 
march to Kaetané would have left but few to oppose. 
But when the Syracusan army came back, to find how 
cleverly they had been tricked, to find the enemy firmly 
established on Syracusan soil, first the horsemen and then 
the foot came out against them. ‘The breaking down of 
the bridge seems to have caused no serious hindrance to 
their march. They came close to the camp, but the Athe- 
nians did not come out to meet them. ‘The Syracusans then 
withdrew, it is said, beyond the road to Heléron*. That is, 
they withdrew into the precinet of the temple, or at least 
into its immediate neighbourhood. 

The religious scruples of Nikias were seemingly blamed 
by some, as having allowed the Syracusans to occupy a 
post hard by his camp which he might have occupied 
himself. And Hermokratés, to raise the courage of his 
countrymen, is said to have mocked at the general who 
declined to fight, as if he had been sent across the sea. for 
some other purpose than that of fighting*, But Nikias 
knew how to act well when he could be got to act at 
all‘; the next day a battle followed, in which he showed 
that he and his army were quite capable of fighting, when- 
ever they thought good to fight. It is the first battle 


1 Seo vol. il. p. 118, 

* Thue. vi. 66.3; draxephoarres kal BeaBdrrer ry ‘Edspuy o8iv 
qidlearo, 

* Plut. Nik. 16. He puta the saying after the battle; but it clearly 
‘comesbefore; 708 8? xoropod Brapécipar al dwoxérran rds yepupas rapéoxey 
“Epuorpdrer Adyar wapaBazpivorn: robs upaxowiovs, Eri yedoiis lor 8 
Niclas, Brox ob paxeiras orparqyay, Sorep obw tel wiyy wenieveds. 

* This ia well put by Plutarch, u.s.; wdvrer gruivro rv Nuxiay, ox by 
1G Badoyl(eaBas nad wéddev xad guddrreatia thy ray epifeaw dxohAivra 
rcuphr deel rhs 76 wpdges obddr dy Intuyaro rei dodpbr dpuijoas yap Fy 
dvepris wal Bpaarhpios, rodpioas 8 werAnris wal drodyos, 
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between Greck and Greek on Sicilian ground of which cur, vm. 
we have any full account. It must have been fought 
between the road to Heldron and the Harbour. he 

ground is apt to be swampy; but we hear nothing of its 

state at the time. A late writer has preserved a story of 

the Athenians strewing the ground with caltrops to lame 

the Syracusan horses; but the falschood of the tale is at 

once shown by the circumstances of the battle. 

The day after this march of the Syracusans, the Athe- Army 
nians and their allies came forth from their camp in battle ft! sans, 
array. The right wing was the post of the allies from 
Peloponnésos, Argeians and Mantineians; on the left were 
the dependent allies, the men of the islands*; the Athe- 
nians themselves kept the centre. One half of the army 
was ranged in front, eight shields deep in the military 
language of the time, The other half was placed as a 
reserve near the ships, in the same order of eight, but 
in the shape of a hollow square, with the baggage-bearers 
within®, ‘They were to come to the help of any part of Suprise 
the army that needed it, The appearance of the enemy fms” 
amazed the Syracusans. The confidence which had sue- {1° 
ceeded their first fright at the invasion had reached its cussns. 
height when Nikias refused battle the day before. ‘That 
he would come forth to attack them never entered their 
heads‘. Their imperfect discipline altogether vanished. 


3 Polyainos (i. 39. 2) has got this ridiculous story ; bat he marks the 
ground well ; Nuias orparomcdeubyran "A@yvaiaoy wepl x3 ‘Odvjmezoy bs 7d 
xp) 105 orparomttov xupior Syanis by IntAcvoe vinrep rpiPishovs waraoweipat. 
We shall come to this trick ages after in the great fight by Troina. 

2 Thue. vi. 67. 1; 13 34 do ol fopuaxor of &Adot, That is, the ordinary 
FSppaxor, But one wishes to hear something of the Korkyraisns who show 
‘themselves Inter. 

2 Ib; 73 dy fmsov adreis 205 oxparetparos bv 76 xpbater fy rerayulvor 
dt dards, 73 82 fuscv dul role civais bv adaoig, bet derd kad roiro reray~ 
pbror. Cf. vii. 19. 1. 

4 Tb. 69. 15 of Zupaxboir dxpoaBberror uty by 7% xaipp rovry Hoar ds F89 
paxotuevor, 
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cnar, vin.'The whole force of Syracuse had been called out; but 


Their 
array. 


many, expecting no action, had gone to the city, whence 
some came buck in haste at the last moment, taking their 
places in the line where they could?, Our guide bears 
witness to their courage %, and he enlarges on their special 
motives; they were fighting for their own safety, for their 
country and its freedom®. ‘The Athenians on the other hand 
—it is their own historian who makes the comment—were 
fighting to make the land of other men their own. Defeat 
would do their country » damage; but it would not in- 
volve its bondage. But no gallantry of spirit in the 
Syracusan amy could make up for their utter lack of dis- 
cipline, taken as they were by surprise. They formed 
however, they and their allies, from Gela, from Selinous, 
and from deubtful Kamarina*, The heavy-armed were 
sixteen shields deep; thehone, twelve hundred in number, 
under the command of Ekphantos’, were placed on the 
right, opposite the islanders, and with them were the 
darters. To meet the horsemen Nikias seems to have had 
no mounted force whatever. Segesta might have furnished 
some; but at this time we hear of none from that quarter. 





* Thue. vi. 65. 15 wal rwes airois byyds rijs aédeax ofans kal drank 
Beaar' of 88 wat Bd omovdis rpooBonoivres Dpbuy toripiCor par, ds 3% 
Uxaorés wp rois rAcioot xpooyigese kafiaravro, 

* Tb. 5 ob yap 2) xpodupig UAdweis Hoar ob8 rbAuy, ob? dy radry TH 
paxy ofr! dy raii dAnaus, dAAa 7] pay dodpig obx Hooous ts Boor f tmoriny 
deréxn, 7§ 88 Ddcinovn airis Kal Ti Boidyow Georres xpoilibooay. 
‘This is very nearly what Herodotus (ix. 62) says of the Persians at 
Plataia, 

9 Tb. 25 Zupardouos pdr wepl re warplBos yaxoievor xal ris Was Ueaaros 
19 ply abrina aarnplas, 13 2 piddoy WAcvdeplas, 

4 Th, "AOqraza ple wepl re rie ANAorplas oluclar oxcir wal npr oluckay pi) 
Brdyou Hoowpera. 

* Tb. 67.2. 

“Tb. Seo Amold’s note here and that on Thus. iv.93. TI 
array of the Symcusans was because of the inexpsrience and bad discipline 
of their heavy-amed. 

7 Leuppose ore may accept “Exparros 8 Xvparouciaw Irrapyos from the 
story in Polyainos referred to in the last page, 
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The loss of their thirty talents may for a while have car. vii. 
quenched their zeal in the cause of their deliverers. 5 

A speech from the general was ® matter of course Speech of 
before a battle. We should have been well pleased to ‘ 
know what was said, or even what Thucydides looked on 
as likely to be said, by » Syracusan general other than 
Hermokratés. We should have liked to hear a word from 
the hero Lamachos, seriously reported and not in caricature, 
But it is Nikias alone to whom we are allowed to listen, 
and further to hear from him what the general on the 
other side must be saying. The inference, to be sure, 
was obvious, The invaders could not but know what must 
be in the minds of the defenders of their own soil. To 
Nikias, an invader against his will, it would suggest itself 
yet more acutely than to other men, But granting his un- 
willing position, all that we hear of Nikias is thoroughly 
characteristic of his anxious care, when he did act, to do 
his duty thoroughly, to leave nothing undone, nothing un- 
said. He is described as going round the several divisions His care. 
of the army, exhorting each as might be specially fitting, 
besides his general speech to all’, In that harangue he 
reasonably enough foretells victory for such an army as 
theirs, picked men from Athens, Argos, Mantineia, and the 
islands *, over the general hasty levy of Syracuse *. The 
man of Old Greece cannot forbear his sneer at the men of 
the colonial land, the Sikeliots lifted up with pride, who 
scorned the enemy whom, in their lack of discipline, they 


1 Thue. vi. 68. 3; rodvarrlov buopupwhaxe duis fol woAiwoc opiow abrois 
@ O18 Gr wapaxeAeiovra, 

7 Th. 67. 3; rard re {0m tmmapity Lenora wal fipman,, rode wapene- 
Achero. Cf. on greater ccension, vii. Go. 5, 69. 2. 

> Tb. 68. 25 ‘Apyeiou al Mavrure nat "A@yvaioe ual vpo.ary of aprox. He 
had to be specially civil to the Angeians and Mantineians now Alkibiadés 
was gone, 
pis dxBpas warBnpel re duvvopévous wal ote droAdnrous, Gowep 
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cuar, vi. would not be able to withstand. At such words Lama- 


‘The battle, 


chos must have said in his heart that, had his counsel been 
followed, Syracusans would never have leamed to despise 
Athenians. Nikias goes on to say, in the spirit of some of 
his speeches in the Athenian assembly, that they must re- 
member that, while the Syracusans, as their generals were 
sure to be telling them, were fighting for their country, 
they were fighting far away from theirs*, They had no 
country in Sicily but what they could win for themselves ; 
defeated, they would have no hope of escape; the horsemen 
would hinder them 4, 

‘Nikias lived to know the full truth of his own words; yet 
they sound somewhat strange as long as the Athenians had 
places of shelter at Katané and Naxos, and had ships in 
abundance to take them thither. The immediate business 
of the invaders of Sicily was to overcome the confused host 
of its defenders which stood opposite to them. The fight 
began with the skirmishing of the darters, slingers, and 
bowmen, skirmishing which led to small defeats and ad- 
vantages on both sides alike®. But heavy-armed, above 
all, heavy-armed under the command of Nikias, could not 
join battle without every becoming ceremony, military and 
religious, The prophets offered the usual sacrifices; the 
trumpet sounded to fight; and the spearmen of Athens, 
Argos, and Mantineia, pressed on to their work®. The 

1 Thue. vi. 68.2; xa xpoctr: Yexedidrras, ol teepdpaveiar wv Huds, trope 
18 ry imaniuny rijs réAuns foce Exew. See note 2, p. 170. 
4 Tb. 3.5 of wiv dp Bre wepl warplfor tora: 3 dydv. 
rhs Bé rin wal rh8e, woni 76 dad ris duerdpas adraw eras 
seal pls 4p oideag gidig firwva patrol waxsperor erfccate, Cf. Brasidas 


iniv.126.2. It is instructive in every age to listen to the talk of the 
votaries of empire.’ 

4 Tb. ; bye 22 Bre ob dy warplte, 2 Hs xpareiy BEF A ph fgBian dxoxapeir- 
ol yap Inris wodAot dnuceicorras, Nikiaa was ever saying, like Dionysos 
(Frogs, 953), feels ba 

# Th. 69, 25 rponds, ofas eleds yrhots, AAARAaY Eolouy. 
© Th. warren re apna xpobgepor 72 voy(bpeva, wal oodmeyeral firobor 
Anirpwvor roi SeAtrais. So at sea, Esch. Pers. 395- 
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Syracusans were simply amazed when they felt the men omar. si, 
whom they had so despised, whom they had thought would 

never have dared to attack them, actually coming against 

them to the push of shield and spear. But they had their 
country to defend, and they put themselves in such order 

as they could. ‘They took up their weapons and marched 

on to meet the strangers who were encamped on their own 

soil, Presently another cause of fear and wonder fell The nin 
upon them. ‘Thonder end lightsing and hey rain came 3" 
on. ‘To those who had any experience of warfare this 

seemed no more than was to be looked for at the time of 

year, But to the mass of the Syracusans, drawn up in 

battle array for the first time, the strife of the elements 

seemed something strange and threatening. All were 

struck with fear and amazement that the enemy whom 

they had expected to overcome went on fighting against 

them? ‘The first honours of the day fell to the Argeians, Defeat of 
the division of the Athenian army nearest to the shore, uac’” 
who drove the Syracusan left before them. ‘The Athenians 

did the like in the centre, and the whole mass of the Sy- 
racusan heavy-armed gave way and fled. But they had 
protectors in the foree in which Sicily was strong. The section of 
islanders had not overcome the Syracusan horsemen ; they ‘*'"* 
wore still in order and ready for action; the Athenians 
therefore could pursue the flyers only for a very short 

space; if any risked themselves in advance of the main 

body, the horsemen were upon them®, The Athenians 
therefore soon came back in a body from their short pur- 





* Thue. vi. 6. 15 Suan 38 obe dy oldueros agian robs "Aiqvaious xporépous 
smebiie wal Bd réxous Avaywatiperot dptvacbas, dvadaBbrres ra twha elds 





15 robs BB dvbearSras woAd pal(w Exwdnter ph voxayibrous maph- 
xen. 

2 Tb. 3; of yep lewis riv Xupacociaw roMa bres Kal dhoonror epyer, 
al IoBadivres bs robs Sedras abriv, ef rwvas xpobidnorras Tover, dé 
oredr. 
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cuar. vm, suit, and set up their trophy. The Syracusans, defeated 
but not routed, came together in the Helorine road, and 
put themselves in marching order’. A. garrison was left 
in the Olympieion—they knew so little of Nikias as to fear 
a plundering of the holy treasures?. The rest of the 
defeated army marched back to Syracuse. 

08 We have already seen that, where the devout Nikias 


N 
tinting ® commanded, no damage was done to the holy place of 


iM, Zeus. But there were those in his army who, as they 
had before blamed his scruples, were now eager for such 
sacrilegious spoil. It needed all his authority to keep 
them back from their purpose®, His own first thought 
was to do all that religion bade him for the men who had 
fallen on his side, fifty of the Athenians and their allies. 

Horial ot ‘The bodies were gathered together; funeral piles were 

' raised on the field of battle, and the army bivouacked 
around the fires*, In the morning came the usual mes- 
sage from the defeated side, asking for their own dead. 
The bodies, two hundred and sixty in number, were given 
back to them. Their spoils of course remained the prize of 


+ Thuo. vie 70. 45 dépoctérres ts viv “FAcpwiy dBdv ak és bx ray wapdy- 
‘raw fwrroféuero., Cf, the mention of the Helorine road in c. 66, 3, and 
Appendix XT. 

1 Tb.; & re 73 Odupeicior Suas opdw abrav wapleeypar gudaxiy, Bei- 
axes 2) ol ‘Abrwaioc iv xpnudraw A fy abré0: mrjoom.. Thucydides adds 
emphatically at the beginning of the next chapter, of 82 'A@yraioc pls 73 
Lepav oie GABoy. 

* This comes from Plutarch (Nik. 16); 700 8 ‘Odvjeiov whyolor dros 
Epunoay ol ‘APrvaion waradoBeir, woddéy Sven ty airs xpwsd wat Sprypin 
dvadqudrar. 3 82 Nudas dvirnder dvaBaddsuoos boripyse wal weueiBe 
gpovpay elaeASoicay wapd tay Evpaxovclay, Hyovpevos, kdy Ta Xpipara 
Baprécaaw of rpariiras, 73 ply kody obx dpeAnOhocabar, hy 8 alriay 
abris tf Tod deeBfuaros. There is nothing here that contradicts Thucy- 
dides. Plutarch, with Philistos before him, perfectly understood the state 
of the ease, which Diodoros and Pausanias (soe Appendix XI) did not. The 
only question is whether Philistos was as good an authority for what went, 
on in the Athenian camp aa he undoubtedly was for what went on within 
the walls of Syracuse. 

“Thue. vi. 71.15 fvyeoploarer robs tavrdy vexpois wal tet rupdy 
ambéyres qbdicarro abrod. 
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the victors, while the hones of the slain Athenians were cur. vin. 


brought together from the burning. The next step, the 
main act’ of the day after the battle, must, one would 
think, have amazed both friends and foes. Nikias bad 
encamped on Syracusan ground; he had met the Syra- 
cusans in arms and had got the better of them. But he 
had no thought of pushing on his success; he had no 
thought even of remaining in his camp to watch the effect 


of his success on the defeated side, Ou the very day of the The Athe- 


burial, the Athenian force, with the bones of their slain Rais sit 


comrades and the spoils of the Syracusans, were put on Keane, 


board the ships, and all sailed back to Katané', Weare 
not told what were the feelings of Lamachos; but the 
reasons which led Nikias to euch a step are set forth 


at come length. It was winter, no time for carrying on Ressons 
war. And by the Great Harbour of Syracuse war could ° *!*'** 


not be carried on with the foree which he now commanded. 
Unless they were to be altogether trampled down by the 
Syracasan horse, a body of cavalry must be cbtained from 
Athens and from the Sicilian allies of Athens. Money 
too, notwithstanding the sale of the Hykkarian captives, 
must be had from both those quarters. Further attempts 
must be mage to gain allies, who would be more likely 
to join the memies of Syracuse after their late success. 
Stores of com and of all things needful must be got to- 
gether, ready for the real attack on Syracuse which was to 
be made in the spring. Meanwhile the Syracusans were 
to be given full time for preparation against that attack 
when it should come. The Athenian fleet and army was 
to go on falling away from ite freshness and vigour. All 
Sicily was to get more and more accustomed to the sight 
of the great armada sailing to and fro, its energies frittered 

4 Thue, vi. 71.15 Tv 8 oeripar ra bord fuvideay ... nad rd Taw 


woXeuiew oxida dxorres dvéeAcucar is Kardvq, 
2 Th. 2; bros ud wavrdraaw bexoxparévrras. 
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use. vin away on small and mostly unsuccessful enterprises, and, 


Gooil hope 
mi 





Counsel 
of Hermo- 
kratis. 


when it did strike something like a vigorous blow, not 
daring to follow it up. 

When Athenian victory and Syracusan defeat led to no 
further results than this, it is in no way wonderful that 
such a defeat was looked on in Syracuse almost as a 
victory. A dark cloud had gathered over the city, but 
the cloud had rolled away of itself. Any tendency to be 
disheartened was swept away by the wise words of Her- 
mokratés in the assembly which followed the funeral rites 
of the Syracusan ded, His countrymen, he told them, 
were in no way lacking in spirit; what had caused their 
defeat was lack of discipline and military practice’. Their 
failure was really not 60 great as might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. The words in which this 
position is laid down by Hermokratés are most remark- 
able. They show how everything goes by comparison ; 
the Syracusan counsellor speaks of Athenians as an Athe- 
nian counsellor might have spoken of Spartans. Syra- 
eusans and Athenians did not meet on equal terms; it 
was a struggle between new levies and skilled soldiers— 
warsmithe our own forefathers would have called them—of 
greater experience than any others among all Greeks *, It 
is somewhat singular that, among his topies of enconrage- 

+ Hermokraits is brought in (72. 1) by Thuoydides a third time (ef. iv. 
; vi 32) with some slemnity as drip xal ts réAAa fiveow obberds 
05, kal xara riv wédeuor tureipiq re lkavds yeviperos at dvipla 
Umgaris. His general position is, rv ywiyny abréw obx Hooijaba viv 3 
Arofiay Bréyas, 

2 Wigemi6as we call ourselves in the song cf Bronanburb. So there 
were plenty of emitha of cther things, The parallel might perhaps have 
saved some disputing over the word xeporéxrm. Anyhow Hermokrates 
could not have meant to ssy that the Athenians “are the first soldiers in 
Hellan” (6f. 80. 1). In the &diouds dowidaw Syracusans cculd not stand 
against Ath but neither cotld Athenians stand against Thebans 
(Thue. iv. 6.) But be might truly say, os he did say, that the 


Athenians were spiro: rar ‘EAASvaw duweipig. No other people in Greece 
hhad the same experience and understanding of war in all ite shapes, 
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ment, he does not mention that in one branch, that of cuar. vu. 
cavalry, they wore themselves the warsmithe, while their 
invaders did not even attempt to rival them. They had 

no lack of courage, he said; what they wanted was 

good order; when they bad got that, they would hare a 

good hope of overcoming their enemies. And one chief The xum- 
means of bringing about good order would be to lessen the Peo, 
number of their generals, of whom they had as many as ‘2 beer 
fifteen. They should choose a smaller number with full 
powers; they should bind themselves to them by oath to 

allow them to act at their own discretion. It would thus 

be possible to keep things secret which should be kept 

secret, and to carry on their preparations in a more orderly 

way without being swayed by momentary clamours?, 

They ought to spend the winter in constant military prac- 

tice under a few skilful commanders*., Above all, they 

should increase the number and improve the discipline of 

their Leavy-armed. To those citizens who could not afford 

to find the needful array it should be given at the cost of 

the commonwealth‘. If all this was done during the 
coming months, they would have every hope of overcoming 

the next Athenian attack. 

At such a moment the wise adviser was listened to, A Hisreforms 
decree was passed that at the next election the number of cut; te is 
generals should be cut down to three. And it was perbaps Seem 
understood that, when that election came, Hermokratés him- 
self should be first among the three, perhaps further that 

1 Thue. vi. 72. 3,4; wéya 82 Adyar wal 73 whiior raw orparnyav wal ry 
wodvapylar (like rodveoipariy and woAveaisapin] (Joa yap wevrenaiseca of 
arparmyol)... rods re orparnyods wal bALyous wal abroxpdropas xpivar 
IAiobau, wal duboe abrois 73 Bpuiov # phy iderar Sper Srp dy twiorenras, 

2 Tb.; mnt ra ward xboyor wal dxpopaciores rapacxeaativas. Doce 
not dxpopagiores mean acting without listening to every suggestion which 
might be made to serve ae a xpipacist 

* 1b. 3; fy 82 bAfyou of exparq7yot yivewras éyneipou. 

* Ib; ols re Seda pi) dor bewopl(orres. So with the Athenians, see 
above, p. 132. 
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he should be the adviser of the generals till his turn came '. 
During the winter diligent care was given to the work 
of preparation, This brings us to another stage in the 
growth of the Syracusen city. The Athenian invasion, 
like the earlier siege of Syracuse by its own citizens, led 
to a further extension of the fortified cirenit. In the course 
of this winter the Syracusans fortified the Temenités, and 
took it within the wall, The Temenités was the sacred 
precinct of Apolldn, which had hitherto been a detached 
outpost, like Achradina before Gelén‘, and which now, like 
Achradina, was taken within the general line of defence. 
But it is not easy to trace the exact bounds of the new 
quarter. I: clearly took in the ground just above the 
theatre ; but its extent to the north and south is uncertain. 
‘We may be sure that its western wall did not continue 
the western wall of Tycha, but that a gap was left between 
the two new quarters, It is not clear whether it kept to 
the natural line just above the theatre, or whether it went 
some way down the hill-side, taking in the theatre, and 
meeting the wall of lower Achradina at some point further 
to the south®, Nor were the more distant outposts of 
Syracuse neglected. To the south of the hill Polichna 
was strengthened; so to the north was Megara, once an 
independent city, now only a garrison of Syracuse’. The 

+ Thue, vi. 73; of Evpaxdovm airod dxotoarres iyngisarré re mixta dx 
duéreve nal orpermydv abriv re cdovro tiv “Epuonpérqy ral ‘Hpaxdeloqy rar 
Avoipéxou ral Zuwavdy iv "Efnetarov, rovrous rpeis. The most obvious 
tesating woeld bo thst the Gflcon gecerale wore dopieesd, and the thred 
elected at once. But it must be as is said in the text; for ino. 96. 3 Her- 
mokratés and his cvlleagues appear several months later as having only just 
ict ; pre wapedngires rv dpyfy. 
i, p. 313. 3 See Appendix XIL 

4 See vol. ii. p. 142. * See Appendix XII. 

* See Appendix XIL 

1 Thuo. vi. 75.15 wal 72 Miqapa ppodpoy wal ly TG 'OAvumeip AAO, 
‘Megara is assumed as an old-standing gpovpoy, see above, p. 145, and 


vol. i. p. 499- A gpodpie in the Olympicion was something new, dating 
only from the tattle with the Athenians, 
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Syracusans looked also to their coast, specially, we may 
believe, to the shore of the Great Harbour, and defended 
by palisades all points where the enemy was likely to make 
a landing’, For all these works Nikias and Alkibiadés 
had given their enemies time and opportunity. The city 
which they ad come to attack was daily growing stronger 
and stronger, harder and harder to take, ever since the wise 
counsel of Lamachos had been thrown away. 


Besides these defensive works in the Syracusan territory, 
the winter season did not hinder some forms of military 
action, and it was before all things rich in diplomacy. 
The Athenians began with one of those expeditions in 
which a military and a diplomatic chsracter was combined. 
Its object was Meseana, Thither the Athenian fleet sailed 
from Katané, in the belief that, when they appeared before 
its walls, the city would be betrayed to them by a party 
in their interest*. This enterprise must have been planned 
before the short campaign before Syracuse, even before the 
voyage to western Sicily. It must have been one of the 
schemes of Alkibiadés, But before he left Sicily, he had 
taken care that no scheme in the interest of the country 
against which he had tuned traitor should be carried out, 
if he could hinder it. His last act before leaving Sicily 
was to give warning to the Syracusan party in Messana of 
what was likely to happen*, They laid their schemes at 
once. The story is more darkly told than usual ; but it is 
plain that Nikias and Lamachos, when they sailed from 
Katané, knew nothing of this piece of treason on the part 

\ Thue. vi. 75.13 aad Thy OdAacoe xpocoraipwouy warra xj jf dwoBdous 
nr te. 7415 os epodoGqooudeny. He adds; & ply dxpiocero obe Uaévero, 
words certainly hard to translate, 

2 Ib. pqvie rois rav Xupaxoaiaw pikos role by Th Meaohyp, fwedds 79 
Hiddow. So Plat. Alk. 22; 3épGcipe rv pag, a less grave matter than 
‘rois dySpas Bagbelpey. 
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cae, vin. of their former colleague, And it would seem that the 
frionds of Syracuse, the new allies of Alkibiadés, contrived, 
by some form of secret murder, to get rid of those with 
whom he had before plotted, Messana was professedly 
neutral; but there must still have been a strong Athenian 
party there; for, when the news came that the Athenians 
were coming, the partisans of Syracuse had to take to 
arms to hinder their reception, Nikias and Lamachos, 
seemingly knowing nothing of all this, appeared before 
Messana. They waited thirteen days; then, as nothing 
favourable to them happened, and as provisions failed and 
the weather grew stormy, they sailed away, not to Katané, 
‘The Athe- but to the nearer station of Naxos?. There they encamped, 
Nave most likely between the Naxian peninsula and the hill of 
Tauros. There they defended their camp with a palisade, 
leaving their former camp at Katané empty, but not dis- 
mantled. News reached Syracuse that tha Athenians were 
The Sym- spending the rest of the winter at Naxos, They accordingly 
Sun the marched with their full foree to Katané; they harried the 
gmpst land; they bumed the Athenian camp and its tents, and 
then marched home again®. This time they did not find 
the Athenians in the Great Harbour; nor does any blow 
seem to have been struck by Athenian or Katanaian to 


! This must bo the meaning of tho rather dark words in Thus. vi. 74.1: 
ol 88 robs re dvBpar Bekpocupay epdrepor, nai rére oramdorres wal dy 
Badous Brres brexphrour pip Béxcabar rods ‘ACqvaiovs of ravra Bovdduerot. 
‘Tére must mean when the Athenians were coming; wpérepor must mean 
some former time, and the &dpes can be only the former allies of Alki- 
bindés, And as force was needed when the Athenians were coming, it 
‘would seem that their murder must have been secret. 

1 Tb. a; de Exend(orro wal rd Inirfieia ob elxor mat epoixdpe obBy, 
areXsérras is Négor, 7A. Plutarch (Nik. 16), who tells the story of 
Alkibindes’ action in hie Life (a2), seems to turn the days spent at Katané 
and before Messana into days apent before Syracuse after the batt 
imepir Biayeroubvaw alies dvexepnaer els Négor. Dioddros, on the other 
hand (citi, 6), leaves out Naxos altogether, and makes the message at the 
end of o. 74 of Thucydides go from Katané, 

3 Phuc. vi.7. 32 rae ra ‘AByvalaw oeqvas wal rd orparbeeBor exphoarres 
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hinder the Syracusan enterprise. Everything tended to cnur, vm. 
raise the hopes of Syracuse higher and higher, 


But the distinguishing feature of this winter was the Winter, 
number of embassies and messages which were going to and 
fro, between different parts of Sicily and between Sicily 
and Old Greece, First of all, a trireme was sent to Athens 
from the Athenian camp at Naxos, with a message from 
the generals, When the spring began, they were going to 
attack Syracuse; but they wanted money and horsemen. 
They asked for money and horsemen to be ready when the Nikianaske 
time should comet, A lengthened comment is needless? ; {m0r< 
only one would like to know what were the feelings of the ™* 
hero Lamachos. 

The Syracusans also had their message to send to the 
old country, not indeed, like the Athenian generals, to 
their own fellow-citizens, but to their metropolis and to 
the head city of their race. We see the hand of Hermo- Syrcnsan 
kratés, perhaps not yet general, but assuredly adviser of Sree Zot 
the generals, in the embassy which now went from Consth. 
Syracuse to Corinth and Sparta. The language in which 
its object is described is remarkable, Alliance between 
Syracuse and the Peloponnesian confederacy seems taken 
for granted; a state of war between that confederacy and 
‘Athens seems more distinctly to be taken for granted. 

Sparta and Corinth are asked to give some practical proof 
of their alliance with Syracuse by sending her help in 
her need. They are asked to make war more openly and 
vigorously against Athens, and to assign the wrong done 


to Syracuse as the ground for this increased energy *. 


Embassies 








* Tho. vi. 74. 2; Tathpy deloreiday ks rie ‘AOhras bel re xphyara Kal 
Fewlas, Gros Sua 16 Hip wapaybverrras. 

2 Ttmay be found in Grote, vil. 304. 

> "The embasey is recorded by Thucydides (vi. 73) in the same breath 
with the vote to lessen the number of generals. 

*Thuc. vi 735 Seer funpaxla re abrols wopaylryras wal rv xpd 
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‘Whether Athens and Sparta were at that moment at war 
it might puzzle an international lawyer to decide. They 
had met in arms more than once; but it would seem that 
their fifty years’ alliance had not been formally dissolved }. 
‘The Spartans are described as of themselves inclined to 
an attack on Athens*; and now Syracuse sent a message 
to ask them to carry that purpose into action. Let them 
invade Attica; the Athenian force would either be with- 
drawn from Sicily, or at any rate no reinforcements would 
be sent thither’. We know not whether the Syracu- 
sans had any thought of the powerful advocacy which 
their embassy was to find at Sparta from a quarter neither 
Sicilian nor Peloponnesian, But, without any help from 
outside, their plea was one to which they might reasonably 
expect their friends in Old Greece to hearken. If Athens 
and Sparta were not formally at war, there were some of 
the allies of Sparta with whom Athens could not be said 
to be at peace‘, Even without any application from Sicily, 
war in Greece itself might break out at any moment; 
and any Peloponnesian power that sought a quarrel with 
Athens could hope for no better occasion than an appeal 
from a Dorian city in Sicily against an Jonian invader. For 
Corinth to take up the cause of her injured colony was no 
more than her duty as a metropolis. To Sparta and the 
rest of her allies the prayer of Syracuse supplied an honour- 
able pretext for a step which in every way suited her 
policy. 

‘While messages were going to and fro along the shores 


‘AGrraious xédepor BeBasSrepor welbwor woveioBau te roi mpopavois bad opiw 
robs AaweBaiportovs. 

1 hac. v, 48. Cf. vi, 105. 1, 2. 

9 Th.vi.93. 15 of AaxeBaudriot, Rearootpero: nal airol xpirepor oxparebey 
dt ras 'AOhvas, 

* Tb. 735 ra} ded ris XexeAlas draytywow abrots # eps 7) by tucedlg 
erpircopa acer dpeAlar Dirge inelurwow. 

* As with the Boiotians. See above, p. 86. 
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of the Ionian sea, busy efforts were making on both sides cur, vin. 
to increase the number of their allies in Sicily. Kamarina, Paition 
it will be remembered, had refused the alliance of Athens', fin. 
and had actually sent help to Syracuse. But the Kama- 

rinaian contingent had been small, and it had been sent 

with no hearty good will to the Syracusan cause *, The 
ancient traditions of Kamarina would certainly be those of 

evmity to Syracuse, and Kamarina and Syracuse seem, like 

most states that march on one another, to have had border 
differences of more modern date‘. The few horsemen and 
bowmen whom Kamarina had sent to the help of Syracuse 

had been sent: mainly out of fear of the vengeance of their 
powerful neighbours in case Syracuse should get the better 

of Athens by her own resources °, The feeling of the men 

of Kamarina was on the whole in favour of Athens. But 

it was modified by the vague dread which the vastness of 

the Athenian armament had spread everywhere; they feared 

lest victorious Athens should bring alll Sicily into bondage, 

Things being in this case, the Athenian generals resolved Athenian 
to make another attempt to win Kamarina to their side, #457 
The answer which they had received to their earlier at- baste to 
tempt had been that Kamarina would abide by the terms ; 
of the pence of Gela; they would receive one Athenian 

ship and no more’. The Athenian demand now was that 
Kamarina should fall back on an earlier relation, when, at 

the time of the expedition of Lachés, she had been actually 


* See above, p. 152. 

* Soe above, p. 164. 

* Thae. vi. 75. 33 fear yep Grorrac abrolt [Zuparoctori] of Kayanvaios 

PD epotiinaon ogien whe! bet che uploray whee whpabas & beempan, fs 76-7) hocrdy 
Ph olelr: Bothawra: diver. 

Tb. 88, 1; role Zuparoeiou del kard 73 Spoper épopor. 

# Tb.; Bebibrer obx focor robs Zupaxocions brie Srras, jx) wal Loew ogicr 
sepeytrervas, rh ve splirer chro robe BNbpovt bebe tween. 

© Th.; r0it war "AOqwaloes ebro oar, Aly nab! Boor al rip Lurediay gorro 
airois Bov\bacofas. In 75. 3 we hear of # xporipa puAia, 

T See above, p. 64. 
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in alliance with Athens?, The Syracusans, hearing of the 
Athenian design, were eager to hinder the desertion of 
Kamarina, They knew how lukewarm her zeal was on the 
side of Syracuse, And now that a Kamarinaian contingent 
had actually been a sharer in Syracusan defeat, they the 
more feared lest: she should altogether go over to the side 
which had been so far successful?, To hinder such a 
change, the foremost man in Syracuse was sent with un- 
named colleagues to Kamarina to try to persuade her citi- 
zens to abide in the Syracusan alliance, Hermokratés headed 
the Syracusan embassy; the interests of Athens were 
entrusted to envoys whose leader was named Euphémos. 
Both were, according to custom, heard in the Kamarinaian 
assembly, in the midst of the busy city which once stood 
where there are now only mournful sand-heaps®, We have 
a full report, possibly of their actual arguments, at all 
events of the arguments which the most discerning of 
contemporaries deemed to be in place in the mouth of each. 

‘The speech of Hermokratés at, Kamarina should he com- 
pared with his earlier speeches at Gela and at Syracuse. 
It is his speech at Gela over again, so far as might be 
when alliance with powers in Old Greece was an essen- 
tial part of his policy. He preaches the old doctrine of 
Sikeliot union against any power out of the island which 
secks to meddle in Sicilian affairs. The Syracusan em- 
bassy had not, he said, come to Kamarina out of their 
own fear of the Athenian power or to keep the men of 
Kamarina from being struck with dread at it. He and 
his colleagues had rather come to answer beforehand the 


2 Thue. vi. 75. 3; rvdarSueror {ol Xypaxdeto:] rods 'ASgraious de rie 
Kopdpway ward riy tnt Adxyros yoroulryy Evupaxlar epecBedeaBas, 

*1b.5 dpivres roils ‘AOqvaious by 7p pdxy eb epifarras, xpooxdpucw 
abrois. 

* The assombly in described as GiAAcyos = colloquium, parlamentum ; 
that is, it would seem, special assembly for the purpose. See above, 
P- 130, note 2, 
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arguments with which the Athenians were likely to be- cnar, vin. 


guile those to whom he spoke. The Athenians made 
certain professions as to the motive of their coming to 
Sicily, but no one could believe that those professions were 
true’. They gave out that they came to restore the Leon- 
tines to their homes; in truth they came to drive the 
Syracusans and all the Sikeliots out of theirs’, What 
their boasted zeal for their Ionian kinsmen in Sicily was 
worth might be seen by the way in which they treated 


Ionian kinsmen nearer home. They talked of caring for Hollow- 


ness of the 


the Leontines on account of their Chalkidian descent; Atheniiun 
meanwhile they held in bondage the original Chalkidians Pr°*"** 


of Euboia, whose city was the metropolis of all the Chal- 
kidians of Sicily*, But their enslaving of Chalkidians in 
Euboia and their proposed zeal for Chalkidians in Sicily 


both sprang from the same source. Both came from Athe- betel 
nian longing for dominion‘, Placed at the head of a soicion. 


confederacy of Ionians and others who were allied against 
the Mede, they had, by one pretence or another, brought 
all into subjection. The real result of the Median war 
had been that Athens had fought, not for the freedom of the 
Greeks, but to make the Greeks slaves to herself instead 
of to the Great King*. The other Greeks had simply 
exchanged the Mede for a master of greater understand- 
ing, but of understanding used only for mischief *, 


* Tauc. vi. 76.25 frovew ds rhy Zuedlay spopdon ply J wwvddveabe, 
avoig 22 fy wdvres ixorooiper. 

2 Th; wal yor Boxoieur ob Acovrirous Bovdduero xarouxioas, aAX' suas 
pire Ugouctoar. yds, apectally considering the construction of the last 
sentence, must take in moro than Syracuse, * Tb. 76.2. 

5 75 Bl arg [8g tncivd v6 Loxor wal r8 brOéSe viv weipinrras 
. i Idewvepias Spa, otre obra raw "EAASvan ef6! ol 
“Exaprer ris tartan, 79 Mfby dvriorqoar, wepl 82 ol piv ogiow Ada ph 
deciry earaboudéocon. This passage illustrates the difficulty in the use of 
names which was spoken of in vol. i p.179. “EXAqves here, strictly con- 
stroed, abuts out the Athenians. 

“Ib.5 of B tnt Beorbrov peroBorp, ode Agwvererripou xaxofurerurlpou 
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But, Hermokratés goes on to say, his business as a 
Syracusan envoy was not to bring charges against Athens, 
easy as it was to bring them', He came rather to rebuke 
the Sikeliot body in general for not having learned all 
that they ought to have learned from the examples which 
had been set before them in Old Greece, They had seen 
how the Grecks there had been brought into bondage. 
They bad heard the Athenian excuses for intervention 
, their talk about their alliance with Segesta and 
dred with Leontinci% They ought to join to- 
gether with one consent to let the Athenians know that 
here in Sicily they would not find men like Ionians of the 
Hellespont or the islands, men used always to obey some 
master, be he the Mede or any other. Here they would find 
free Dorians from free Pelopénnésos settled on Sicilian soil 8. 
‘Would they wait, he asked, to be overcome city by city ? 
‘That was the only way in which they could be overeome ¢, 
and that was the way in which the Athenians were striving 
to overcome them. Each city ought to hold that the over- 
throw of a neighbour was simply the forerunner of the 
overthrow which was next coming upon itself, It was 
a delusion to think that the Athenians were the enemies of 
Syracuse, and not of Kamarina or any other Sikeliot city. 
‘The men of Kamarina were not asked to fight for Syracuse 








84, ‘This in rather like peyadorphypaw 74 wal xoxomphyan in Xen. Hell. v. 
2. 36. 

¥ Thuo. vi. 77.15 ob yap 8) ry rar ‘AGqvalam ebearrysprroy oboar wih 
vin froyer dxopavoirres 60a dbveci. 

2 Tb.; raira sapévra ooplopara, Acorrivay re fuyywar warouxioes nat 
“Bycoraiaw vipkxow tnxoppias. The use of coplopara should be noticed. 

2 Tb, 775 Seifau adrols irc obk “lanes rade clair, ob8' "EAAnowbrTio: wal 
mpordrra, ot Beowiryy 4 Miter #) tra-yl rua det peraBdnrorvres Bovrodrra, ANAL 
Aapuiie IdedBepoc dx? abrovsuou ris MeXowovvicou Thy ZxedMay olaoivres. 
The Sikeliots, a1 eleowhere they are #reipira: (sce vol. i, p. 2), are here 
denied to be moira: (see above, p. 88). But she Kamarinaians, 
colonists of Gela, a colony of Rhodes, were as much ypcudra: aa the Syra- 
‘cusans were Peloponnesians, 

“Tha 
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but with Syracuse. The man of any other city who fought cusr. vin. 
against Athens on Syracusan soil was in truth fighting for 
his own city with Syracusan help?, It was vain to say that 
it was the interest of any other cities that Syracuse should 
be, not destroyed, but so far weakened as no longer to 
be dangerous to her neighbours?, ‘That was not the way 
in which human affairs could be managed; none of them 
could undertake that Syracuse should lose just as much 
strength as suited him, and no more*. They must not be 
led astray by words. They might seem to be asked to 
strive on behalf of the power of Syracuse ; they were really 
called on to strive for their own freedom. Kamarina above 
all, the city nearest to Syracuse, the one whose turn would 
come next *, should be ready to do for Syracuse all that she 
would have had Syracuse do for her, if Kamarina had 
chanced to be the first city to be attacked. 

Hermokratés then turns to another point. If the men Ca of_ 
of Kamarina talked about duties arising out of their alli- Ss?" 
ance with Athens—the alliance concluded with Lachés ® is, Atbens 
somewhat unexpectedly, assumed to be still in foree—let 
them remember that they did not make their treaty in 
order to attack their own friends or to support Athens in 
attacks upon others, The treaty was simply one which 
bound Athens and Kamarina to mutual help in case either 
was attacked by an enemy. The Rhegines themselves— 





2 Thue. vi. 77. 2. 

Th. 78. 2; elvan. . . wie Xypawoivas raxoOjrar ply Iva cunpporiotOper 
Bovdcra, xepryertotas 82 tra ris abrod dagaddas, obx drdparrivns Buri wears 
Botanew tdxi(e. 

* Tha; ob yap oldv re Spa ris re Exduplas wal ris rixns rv abrdv duolos 
raplas “yertota. 

“Th. 45 nddora elads duis, & Rapaporaios, Suspovs Srrat wat ra Bebrepa, 
svbercborras. 

* Th. 79. 15 Alyorres Evsuaxlay elves dui pbs "APyraler, See sbove, 
p. 184, note 

© Tb. 79.15 frre [vppaylan] ob Unt rots Glows deoufoaate, raw 2 kxOpir 
fe ris bg" byas Ip, wal rois ye “AOqvalos BonOeiy, Eray bx’ Eddaw, wal pi} abrol 
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«war. vin, among the oldest allies, he might have added, of Athens 


Example 


in the West—Chalkidians as they were, had declined to 


ithe: help Athens in the restoration of the Chalkidians of Leon- 


tinoi. To them the call to help in such » work must have 
had a fair show; but they had scen through the deception ¥. 
All the more strange then would it be if they, the men of 
Kamarina, should be led away by any winning pretext to 
join with their natural enemies in making war against their 
natural kinsfolk?, Justice was not on the Athenian side, 
nor was their power really to be feared, if only all who 
were threatened would hold together. It was to be dreaded 
only in case of those dissensions among the Sikeliots which 
it was the chief object of the Athenians to bring about *. 
Even against Syracuse, » single enemy, they had indeed 
been successful in a battle; but, after the battle, they had 
gone away in haste‘, He adds that help will assuredly 
come from Peloponntsos, and that the Peloponnesians are 
far better in war than the Atnenians", Let them not talk 
of neutrality, of treating bot sides as allies*. Let them 
stand forth to help the side whose cause was at once the 
righteous cause and their own cause. Let them not by 
standing aloof betray their Dorian kinsmen into the hands 
of their Ionian enemies". 


Gonep viv rods wihas ddixdow. He has the phrase rly abrdv txGpiv wal 
gidor roular (where modlwor could hardly be used) in hie mind. Still 
2x@p6s marks that systematic enslavers of other cities were something 
more than woAot. Seo atove, p. 98. He gets stronger directly. 

+ Thue. vi. 79. 23 dxeivoc wav 7) Ipor rod wadod Buxauduatos beowreiowres 
Asya oorpporoian 

. as robs pir plea eoheplovs Bobheade depeeiy, rols Bi Ent widRor pie 








1 Sep obra amcitover, raverria Racriper. 
be "7 5 whxy mepryeviperor, Expagay & jBobAovro, dar AOor Bi Bid rhyous. 
® Th, 80. 15 GAAws re wal dw) HeAcrormjaou rapeaoulrys éxpeAlas, of rirbe 
wow elot 73 wapinay 12 xoMdwa, Sov above, p. 176. 
2.5 79 pmBeripors Bi, bx wal duper epa Svras Eunyd xovs, Bonddr. 

' it. 35 EnBovdevspeda piv tnd "Tuva det rodculay, rpoBSducéa 32 bud 
tui depts Bavpclan, 
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This clear setting forth of a strictly Sikeliot policy no ouar. vin. 
doubt gives us the true mind of Hermokratés. The appeala 
to enmities of race seem merely thrown in to win the good 
will of those among his hearers who were not likely to 
rise to the height of his general argument. An answer to Speesh of 
him was made by the Athenian envoy Euphémos, a man **Pt™* 
of whom we do not hear elsewhere. His speech is one of 
the most remarkable in the whole collection of Thucydides. 
Ita line of argument so exactly falls in with that put into 
the mouths of other Athenian orators that we may be sure 
that, whether it be characteristic of the man or not, it is 
at least characteristic of the people, Never was the doc- Doctrine 
trine of interest, and of nothing but interest—the doctrine of ere 
of dominion, of what it has lately beeome the fashion aa 
call “empire ”—the doctrine of “expansion” in the form 
of “empire ”—more clearly, more unblushingly, set forth. 
It simply comes to this. Athens secks dominion, such 
dominion as she is capable of. Her conduct is ever that 
which is best suited to win and to keep such dominion. 
She will bring one kinsman into bondage, she will support 
the independence of another, if her interests are likely to be 
supported by such seemingly inconsistent doings. ‘The Sy- 
racusan orator had said that Jonians were always enemies 
to Dorians. This the Athenian orator does not deny. Aibesian 
But all such feelings spring out of interest: and are modi- ?% 
fied by interest. In Old Greece Ionians were enemies to iterest. 
Dorians, because their Dorian neighbours were stronger 
than they, because they had to look out carefully lest 
they should be subdued by them! After the Median 
war, being strong at sea, they had cast off all depend- 
ence on the Lacedemonians. For Lacedemonians had no 
more right to command Athenians than Athenians had 
to command Lacedemonians, except so far as might gave 





* Thao, vi 82. 2. 
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cuar. vm. them right!, ‘They, the Athenians, were now leaders 


Athens 
and her 
nubject 
allies, 


of those Greeks who had formerly been under the King; 
they had strength to defend them against him, which 
the Peloponnesians had not, and, if they had turned 
their kinsmen and allies into subjects, they had good 
reasons for so doing. Athens owed them no thanks ; 
islanders and Ionians had come with the Mede when he 
sought to enslave her*, Athens ruled, and had right 
to rule, because she had the greatest naval power, and be- 
cause she had used it most zealously against the common 
enemy *. 

He then turned to more immediate questions. ‘The inter- 
ference of Athens in Sicily was not uncalled for; it was 
demanded by her own interests. If Kamarina could not 
of herself hold up against Syracuse, it was the interest of 
Athens to give her help, as thereby Syracuse would be 
hindered from sending help to the Peloponnesian enemies 
of Athens 5, ‘There was no inconsistency when Athens 
proclaimed the independence of Chalkidians in Sicily and 
kept their metropolis in Euboia as one of her subjects. To 
maintain the dominion of Athens in the seas and islands 
of Old Greece, it was needful that the Euboian Chalkis 


* Thuo. vi. 82.25 088 spoofixow waAby 11 kucivous Hair 4 wal Huds beclvous 
Anerdoceay, adiy Kab! Sa0y ly + wapirr: peifor faxvor. 

1 b,j 0182 ddinas maracrpeydperoe robe re “levar kal rqedvras ob ferry 
vis gaaiv bvras 4yas Zupaxboios BedorrioBau. 

2 Tb. 3; GA8or yap bni ry pntpdrodwy, ig” duds, werd rod Mifov. He 
‘goes on to contrast their conduct with that of the Athenians; sal ob« 
Urérynoay drosrdvres 1a olecia. gOtipau, Gowep hueis Uedsebyres Thy woh, 
Boudciay 32 abrol re UBobAorro wal Hiv 73 abr) breveynciy. Cf. the appeal 
to the Ionians which Themistoklés cuts on the rocks, in Herod. 
and which was proclaimed by the voice of Leotychidés in ix. 98. 
was convenient to forget that the Ionians of Avia had once revolted without 
getting much help from Earope. 

* Th. 83, 15 v6" dy dfiol re Byres Bua &pxoury, Bre Te ravruxdy wheloréy 
re nal xpobvulav dxpopicioror wapeaxdueBa ds rods "EAAMPAS. 

2 Tb. 84.1; Lad 79, uh doBereds dys Boras, doréxew Eupaxoiors, favor a, 
roirray meupdrrey rua Bivayuy Hedororrneioss, jucis BRarrolucha. 
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should be unarmed and tributary, But in Sicily, where our. vin. 
Athens sought no dominion but only alliances, it was her 
interest that Leontinoi and any other Sicilian enemy of § 
Syracuse should be independent and powerful’. A city 
holding dominion was, so says the Athenian orator, like a 
man holding a tyranny. With such a man or such a city 
nothing is unreasonable that is expedient, and those only 
are kinsfolk who can be trusted*, Enemies and friends 
are such according to circumstances. Here in Sicily Athens 
had no temptation to weaken her friends, but rather to 
strengthem them that they might help her to weaken her 
enemies. Even at home she treated her allies in different 
ways, as best suited her policy. The mass of them were Indepen- 
tributary; but Chios and Méthymna simply supplied ships, ‘¢%ti"" 
and were in other matters independent. And she had other 
allies who helped her freely of their own will, islanders 
some of them and open to attack, but whose perfect 
independence it was the policy of Athens to respect, because 
they lay in such a position towards Peloponnésos as to 
hinder any attempts on the part of Syracuse to support 
the Peloponnesian cause. Korkyra of course is the island 
mainly in the speaker’s thoughts, but Kephallénia and Za- 
kynthos were there also®, On the perfect independence 








+ Thoe vi. 84. 2, 3; Bbxep wal rods Acorrivour «Grover warourlfur, 4} 
txyxcous Gowep rois Evyyereis airaw rods by Eifolg, AAA’ dx Buvararé-rous 
= «ral d Kadudeds, by Adyar fuds gyal Boukwoapivous robs kv848e Erev- 
Gepoir. kimpopos huiv dmapdoxevos div nal xphyara ubvov dépaw, 7 32 IyBade, 
zai Atorrivos sai ol dAdo gidot, Bre ubduora abrovouobpevo4. 

2 Ib. 85. 1; dobpl 8 rapdovy 4 wbdu dpydy kxobop bby ddoyor B71 
Ernpipor, ob8' cleciov 8 1 ph marly. Here the position of Démon as 
tyrant, asserted by Kledn in Thue. ii, 37. 2 (ropapvita Exere riy dpyiy), is 
taken for granted. So in the Kmighia, 1315 ; 

& Aime, wadty 7 dar 
pyr, Bre xdvres dy 
fpamet Bediaai a bo- 
sp Sopa rhparvov, 
So he has the milder titles of udvapxes and Basdevs in 1330, 1333. 
¥ Th. 25 éAAovs 88 wal révy BdcvBlpas Eyupaxoivras, xalxep vyousras 
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of the continental and Peloponnesian allies of Athens, Argos 
and Mantineia, it was hardly needful to insist. 

‘The Athenian orator ended with a practical appeal. The 
Syracusans were seeking the dominion of all Sicily, and, 
in the case of Athenian defeat, they were likely to win it. 
Tt was on the ground of the likelihood of such an event, 
and of the danger to Athens that would follow on it, that 
Athenian intervention in Sicily had been first. asked for *. 
It was not just to suspect Athens merely because the 
force that she sent might seem greater than was needful 
for the immediate purposes for which she professed to 
have sent it*. ‘They should rather distrust the Syracusans. 
Their real objects were shown in their treatment of Leon- 
tino. And they, starting from a great city in the island, 
could carry out such purposes. Athens had no such pur- 
poses, because dominion in Sicily, a land so far away, 
was for her impossible. She could help her friends 
against her enemies and theirs; that it was her interest 
to do; more than that she could not do, and without the 
help of her Sicilian allies she could do nothing °. He was 
not pleading before the Kamarinaians as before a court 
entitled to judge or to correct’ the conduct of Athens *, 
He simply called on them to consider whether, if Athens 
was the ceaseless meddler and busybody which men called 
her 5, her tendency that way was always mischievous. Let 
them think whether her intermeddling had not done good 





Gras wal cbdiprrovs, Biéni by xaplois Imxaiposs lol wept rip Hedorérrncor. 





‘Thue. vi. 86. 1; 10 -ylp apérepor Huds tmpyiyeade obs EAAov turd po- 
aciowres géBor, 4 ek mepioyspeda buds bd Zvpaxocios yertabas, 611 wal airrol 
morborcésope 

* Of, above, pp. 134, 135. 

# Thue, vi. 86. 3; duets uy ye obre Uunetras Buvarel si) wed" tuiv, 

“Th. 87. 35 nal duels pf" ds Buacrol yersperos sav Hui xowwuplren 
40" ds owpponieral. 

© Ib. 5  tperipa wodvepeypocing. 
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to many of the Greeks, and whether the men of Kamarina omar. vi. 
were not likely to be among the number. Let them then 

not refuse the offer of so great @ gain as Athens promised 

them. Let them join Athens against Syracuse as equal 

allies. They had nothing to fear from Athens, and Athe- 

nian success would relieve them from the need of being 

always on their guard against Syracuse. 

If we look on this speech as shameless in its assertion Fallacies 
of interest as the only guide in human affairs, it is none 72% op 
the less bold and ingenious. But a Kamarinaian speaker 2oP'mos. 
might have asked back again what security Kamarina and 
the other Sikeliot cities would have in case of Athenian 
success against Syracuse. As long as Syracuse was power= 
ful, it was doubtless the interest of Athens to respect the 
independence of her Sikeliot allies ; if Syracuse were over- 
thrown, her interest in that matter would be less clear. 

The Athenian plea that Sicilian dominion on the part of 
Athens was impossible was one which it was hardly safe 
for Sikeliots to trust to; it was not unlikely that on such 
a point victory over Syracuse might open new lights to 
Athens, And the plea of danger to Athens from Syra- 
cusan help to her Peloponnesian enemies was transparent 
on the face of it. It admitted of a good diplomatic 
answer, namely that Athens had at that moment no Pelo- 
ponnesian enemies, that she was at peace with Sparta and 
even in alliance with her. An Athenian might have re- 
joined that the alliance was nominal, and the peace likely 
to be broken at any moment. And an answer might have 
been made again that, if the peace was precarious, it had 
become so largely through the tendency to universal 
meddling on the part of Athens, meddling in Peloponnésos 
first and now renewed meddling in Sicily. But beyond 
all this was the simple fact that, from the beginning of 
the war, no Syracusan help had gone to the enemies of 


Athens, and that, at the moment which Athens chose for 
VOL, UT, ° 
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cua, vit. her invasion of Sicily, such help was not only unlikely, but 
actually impossible. 
Digi We are not admitted to hear the debates which must 
have followed among the Kamarinaians themselves; but 
we have a short and clear statement of the feelings which 
swayed them both ways. They were enemies of Syra- 
euse, border enemies; the Kamarinaian state, it might 
have been added, had come into being only by a dismember- 
ment of Syracusan territory +. Syracusan success, if gained 
without their help, would most likely mean their own 
Tice destruction, But their nataral inclination towards Athen, 
Sens? "as the enemy of Syracuse, was tempered by the fear that 
victorious Athens might be as dangerous to them as vic~ 
torious Syracuse. And the late victory of Athens brought 
this danger more forcibly before them. ‘That: victory had 
been a victory over Kamarina as well as over Syracuse 
But the small Kamarinaian contingent which had taken 
part in the battle had been sent out of no love for Syra- 
cuse, but simply to give Kamarina some claim upon Syra- 
couse, in case of final Syracusan success *, They determined 
therefore to continue this policy and to give some slight 
help to Syroeuse’. But for the present they voted to give 
the like answer to both sides. Athens and Syracuse, so 
Thee the formal vote ran, were both allies of Kamarina. As 
neuinillty: var had broken out betwoon them, it was tho duty of 
Kamarina, as the sworn friend of both, to give no help to 
either against the other‘, ‘ 
1 Bee vol. fi. p 318 1 See above, p. 183. 
* Thuo. vi. $8, 2; 7d Aotwdy UBénu abrois iwoupyeiy ply roit Zvpaxocton 
PRD Ipyp, be br Birawras perplrrara, WB 7@ waplers, [ra pqB volt 
"AOpralois Edaoacw Bondar veipas, Uxeid) wal Umupartorepor rh pdx byérorro, 


Adyy drorplvaséu Toa duporipas. In the catalogue in vii, 58 1 the 
Kamarioalane appear olen cSyraene, with the comment Spepu 
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The Syracusans spent the remainder of the winter in omar. vin. 
making ready for the expected campaign of the spring. 414 
‘The Athenians, from their camp at Naxos, were chiefly Athens 
engaged in dealings with the Sikels, trying to win over Sikelr 
as many as might be to their alliance. The Sikels of the 
inland parts of Sicily, who had always kept their inde- 
pendence, were mostly favourable to Athens, and gave her 
active support, They supplied men and com, and some 
of them even money. But even among the independent 
Sikels this course was not universally taken ; and of those 
who held the plain country nearer the sea, who livel as 
Syracusan subjects or dependents, few ventured to revolt *. 

On those who refused to join them the Athenians made war. 

Some they brought over by force ; their attempts on others 

were defeated by the Syracusans, who sent garrisons to 

their help. For all these purposes Katané was a better 
centre than Naxos. They therefore came back to their old The Athe- 
quarters for the rest of the winter, and set up again the tam” 
camp which (he Syracusans had bumed*. Thence they ™a#né 
sent round to all their Sikel allies, and to Segesta also. 

They asked for the greatest supply of horses that might 

be, and also for bricks, iron, and all things that were need- 

ful for a siege. All was to be ready by the spring; then 

the war was really to begin ‘, 

4 Thue. vi. 88.4; raw 82 riy weodyuay by dvrev abrévopo oboa wai wpb- 
vapor dal al olehouss ebOds, wri Bdlyo, perd tie 'AGqvalay Goa. The 
construction is hard and olefeas is an odd word; but one is amazed 
at Arnold's note. Surely Ae bad read the story of Ducetius and » 

‘thousand other things which show that the Sikels had got far beyond 
‘the stage when “their habitations had nothing in them approaching to 
civil uni 

2 Tb; of pax apie rd wedla paddow ray Yueddv, bepeoor Svrer viv 
wpaxosiaw ol woddot dpeorfxccay. This last word so naturally means 
revolt from Syracuse that one is almost tempted rather to read of woAAol, 
‘as some do, than to understand it, with the Scholiast and Arnold, “stood 
aloof from Athens.” 

Ib, 5. 

“Ib. 6; ds Sua 76 pe Uspevoe 100 woAyov. 
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cuar, vit, Besides this action within the island, it was part of the 

Athenian Athenian policy of the moment to seek for barbarian help 

Gunz.” in other and more powerful quarters than among the bar- 
barians of Sicily. Embassies were sent to the old foes 
of Syracuse in Africa and in Europe, to Carthage and to 
Etruria’, Of the embassy to Carthage we hear nothing 
beyond the fact of its being sent; but it is certain that no 
Panic help came to the Athenian camp. In the present 
state of things at Carthage’, in the present state of Cartha- 
ginian feeling towards Athens %, it was not likely that any 
should come. With the other ancient enemy of Syracuse 
the Athenian negotiations had better luck. Some of the 
Etruscan. cities promised help to Athens‘, and we shall 
see that come amount of help, small but effective, actually 
came 5, 


Symewan But the main diplomatic interest of the time gathers 
Pebpos-” round quite another quarter from Sikels, Carthaginians, or 
nin. _Etruscans, The Syracusan embassy despatched to Corinth 
and Sparta sailed as usual along the coasts of Greek Italy. 
They called on the Italiot cities not to sit quiet while 
Athens was engaged in schemes of aggression which would 
certainly sooner or later touch them as well as the Sike- 
liots*, We hear nothing of the answers which they 
received; but at a later stage we find some Italiots in 
the catalogue of Athenian allies, and none among those 
of Syracuse’, But if the Syracusan embassy gained but 


* Thue, vie 88.6; Eneupar pdr bs Kapxndira rpchoy wep geAlas, of 
Bivaurrd 1 dxpeddaBan, Lneppar Bi nad bs Tuporvier, 
* See above, pp. 17, 84- 
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Ib, vii. 57. 11. 
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little on the road, all that they could wish for was found cnar. vin. 
in the ever watchful mother-city. Corinth gladly received 
the representatives of her threatened daughter, and listened 
with a ready ear to her call for help at: the hands of her 
parent. The Corinthian assembly, not democratic body Corfath 
like that of Syracuse, but still a real assembly, the fir" 
assembly of all who enjoyed full political rights in the 
Corinthian state, at once voted to help Syracuse with all 
the power of Corinth’, They voted farther to send envoys 
of their own to Sparta in company with the envoys of 
Syracuse, to call on the Lacedemonians at once to send 
help to Sicily and to put an end to the uncertain state of 
things at home by making open war upon Athens *. 

‘When the joint embassy of Corinth and Syracuse reached 
Sparta, they found a powerful helper on whom they had 
not reckoned. The Athenian Alkibiadés was there, with Atkibindés 
some comrades in exile, ready and eager to do all that “SP 
he could for the damage of his own city. He had never 
gone to Athens to take his trial on the charge of im- 
piety. He had made his way from Thourioi to Kylléné 
in the land of Elis, and thence, on receiving a Spartan 
invitation and safe-conduct, he had come to Sparta itself *, 
At Athens meanwhile, as he had failed to appear for trial, 
he was condemned to death in his absence‘, In this way 
dead to his own country, he did not scruple to become 
her active enemy, and to act as the counsellor of Sparta, 
Corinth, and Syracuse against her. He found the ephoroi His action 
and the other leading men of Sparta in a state of mind jon, 
thoroughly characteristic of Spartans, They were very 


+ Thue. vi. 88.8; of Kopirtior ei0is yrpodpera: abrot xpiro bore mboy 
pobopig Autre. 

1 Tb.; réy ve abroi [in Old Greeee] wéAeuov eaplorepov wouiaBar ple 
-rois “Abyvatows ral ts rip ZuceAlay éxpedlay tava wiyeeuy. 

2 Tb. 95 atrin rév Aaxedaiporlaw peramcppdrrer, ixberortor Wsiv, 
Strangers were not often weloomed to Sparta so eagerly. 

* “Ephup Sep, says Thucydides, vi. 61.7. 
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willing to send an embassy to Syracuse to bid the Syra- 
cusans to come to no terms with the Athenians ; they were 
less ready to send them the active help which was need- 
ful towards carrying out their bidding’, The Athenian 
traitor wished to see some weightier blow than this dealt 
against Athens, and he spoke his mind in the Spartan 
assembly. He could not claim a hearing as the repre- 
sentative of any power friendly or unfriendly ; he could 
have been allowed to speak only by special permission 
granted on personal grounds *. 

OF the speech which Thucydides puts into the mouth 
of Alkibiadés we have in a manner heard a good deal 
already. It is here that we find the fullest. setting forth 
of the vast plans of Athenian ambition to which we bave 
already listened. Alkibiadés spoke of Athenian designs 
for subduing, not only Sicily but Carthage, and for coming 
back to attack Peloponnésos at the head of all the forces 
of the West*. In all this we have no need to believe 
that he was telling a purely fictitious tale for the purposes 
of the present moment, But he was assuredly taking 
schemes of his own, schemes which had taken a definite 
shape in his own mind but which he himself would hardly 
have ventured to sct forth publicly in the Athenian assem- 
bly, and speaking of them as if they were the deliberate 
purpose of the Athenian people in general, With the mass 
of the people they could hardly have got beyond the stage 
of talk, camest perhaps, but still vague and informal * 
But on Lacedemonian hearera such talk was likely to 
have its effect; the wild hopes of Alkibiadés would be 


* Thue. vi. 88. 10; Baroovplvan rar re dodpan wal riw ty rhe Breer 
sploBus xiyray ts Zvparobaas wadvorras 12) fvuBalvey "Abqraloss, Bonbei> 
83 ob xpodiuan Brram. 

2 The formula in which he is introduced is emphatic; wopeA@dy 3°AAm- 
Bidtns rapifurl re robs Aaxcbaipovlous wal Ugdpunoe Abyor rode, 

* Thue. vi. 90. Sce Appendix VIL. 

“Sco Appendix VII. 
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taken for the definite purposes of Athens. Syracusans czar, vit. 
too and Corinthians would welcome it as well fitted to 
bring the Lacedemonians to the conclusion which they 
hoped for. 
‘The defence which Alkibiadés pleads for his own treason, 
his picture of the “acknowledged folly” of democracy, 
touch Athens more than Sicily, What concerns us is the His rice 
advice which he gave as to the carrying on of the war in 
Sicily and the beginning again of the war in Old Greece. 
In the latter department it was his counsel which led to that Dskseia 
Lacedemonian fortification of Dekeleia which had so great tiie.” 
an effect on the second part of the Peloponnesian War?. 
In Sicily he told them, speaking with the authority of an Syracuse 
Athenian general who had commanded there, that the Si- huped. 
keliots were inexperienced in war, but that, if they all 
bung together, they might get the better of the Athenians. 
The Syracusans alone, defeated in battle and hemmed in by 
the Athenian fleet, had no chance. Let Syracuse be taken, 
and all Sicily, all Greek Italy, would fall under the power 
of Athens. That done, they would presently sce at their 
own doors the dangers of which he had already spoken, 
They must take counsel, not only for Sicily, but for Pelo- 
ponnésos. They must send, and that speedily, a force 
strong both by land and ses, a force of men who could ply 
the oar on the voyage and who would be ready as heavy- 
armed soldiers when they landed in Sicily*, Above all, ASpartan 


‘commander 


they must send a Spartan as commander; the presence of tebe wert, 


1 Thoe. vi. 89. 4, 55 bred Bqpoxparlay ye wat Lyryrboxoper ol gpevoirels 
‘ny, eal ards oiberds by xuipor bay wal odophoasue AAA rept 5uodoryoupE- 
ws dvolas obbiv ay xavdy Akyoure, 

1b. gt. 6. So Plut. Alk. 23; 79 82 rplrov sal ulyiaroy, dmrexica 
Aariruay, of piddor oidiy buapydacro wal oleopOipyae riv wih, 

2 Tb. ot. 33 abry # wddis Anpehoeras, Exeras xal } nda ZuewAla, xat 
«00 wal “Iran, 

* Tb; ob dy bed paxpod piv Imatoos, 

© Th, 45 ofrures abreplras xowoOlrres nol dehircboovew eds, 
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car, vm. such an one would be worth more than that of an army ?, 
A Spartan leader would be able to improve the discipline 
of the Syracusan army and to constrain to their duty those 
who were unwilling*, By such » course their friends in 
Sicily would be encouraged, and those who doubted which 
side to take would be more inclined to come over to them 3, 
Effects of And besides direct support in Sicily, the immediate re- 
Tarja Od owal of the war in Attica would have a most important 
Sidly. effect on the war in Sicily. When the Syracusans saw 
that the Lacedemonians were in earnest, they would hold 
out more manfully, and the Athenians would be less able 
to send reinforcements to Sicily. But neither work must 
be delayed. Let them strike at once while there was still 
time. They would then get rid of the Athenian power, 
present and future; they would live safely in their own 
land, and they would be the leaders of all Greece, not by 
constraint, but by the consent and good will of its people 4, 


Erects of Such counsel as this, in the mouth of an Athenian, was, 
tek from the Athenian point of view, the blackest treason. 
‘The Syracusens and their Corinthian allies must have 
listened with delight beyond words to so effective a 
‘Thisem- pleading of their cause. This embassy to Sparta, and the 
tamy the presence of Alkibiadés at the assembly which received 
pointof it, was in truth the turning-point of the whole war. 
It was clearly the counsel of Alkibiadés which determined 

Sparta to take the step which proved the deliverance of 
Syracuse. Events still to be recorded show that, without 

help from Peloponnésos, without the particular form of 

help that was sent, all must have been lost, Syracuse must 

1 Thue, vi. 1. 458 ris orpards Ex xpnoipdrepor eras vouitw, drdpa 


Zwapridrqy dpxavra, 
2 Tb.; ds dv ois 16 wapsvras furrdgy kal robs pi) Oldorras xpocavayxiop. 
* Tb.; wal ol Erboudforres ddedorepor sposiaat. 
* Tb. 92. 4; ris dudons 'EAA20s, Uxodons, Kal ob lg sar’ ebvoiar Bt 
trite. 
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have yielded. It was the coming of a single Spartan that cua. vm. 
saved her, and he barely came in time to save her. For, 

though the Spartans adopted the counsel of Alkibiadés, 

they paid little attention to his advice to do quickly what 

they did, at any rate as regarded Sicily, It was in truth 

his advice about Dekeleia which really touched them. A 

renewal of the war, and a renewal in this particular shape, 

was already in their minds. Hitherto they had delayed in 

the Spartan fashion; they were now stirred up to act by 

the words of the man whom they deemed to know most 

about the matter’. About Sicily they were less hearty, 

at any rate less eager. They passed a vote in general Lacedemo- 
terms that help should be sent to Syracuse. But nothing“ *"* 
was done at once, save one step, really the most important 

of all, the choice of a commander. In accordance with 

the advice of Alkibiadés, a Spartan was named to the 

post. He was bidden to confer with the Syracusans and 
Corinthians, and to concert such measures as might be 

of the greatest and speediest service towards the object 

in hand ®, 

The choice made was indeed a happy one, The man Grurros 
who was called to the great work of deliverance, the first ml % 
of a long line of deliverers who passed from Old Greece to ™*"4- 
her western colonies, the man who will soon, for a short 
time, fill the foremost place in our story, was Gylippos, son gon of 
of Kleandridas. Of his father we have already heard at i" 
Thourioi®, Later accounts speak of the man who rescued 
Syracuse as not being of the true Spartan stock‘, But 


* Thac. vi. 93.15 ronloarres raph 109 caglorara elBcros dxnxotvat 

2 Tb. a: dedaevoy par" Uetlvay wal rBy KopirOiaw Bourevizeror 0 
Le vésr wapérran pbdiora wal réxiard ms peda Ages rots Uti. 

3 See above, p. 13. 

* Auian, V. H. aii, 43 ; KoAAuparitas ye wily nal Pédvenos eal Adoerbpor 
dy Aaxcdaipon pébaxes ixadoivro’ broua 32 Fy dpa roiro ois raw cinépw 
BovAces, obs curetlucpaor ruix vio: of waripes vuraywroupdrous dy rots yue 
vactos, So Athtnaics (vi, 102), quoting the twenty-fifth book of Phyl- 
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cnar. vit. this version seems to be altogether set aside by the way in 


The Mo- 
thekes at 
Sparte, 


Character 
of Gylip- 
ps. 


which Gylippos is first brought into the story and by the 
position which had been held by his father. Alkibiadés 
had specially insisted on the need of sending a Spartan to 
command. As an immediate result of his speech, Gylippos 
was appointed ; in the absence of any contemporary hint 
to the contrary, this seems enough to show that Gylippos 
was @ full Spartan. The only reason for doubting his 
Spartan birth would be that his character is in some points 
not Spartan. He is quick, enterprising, full of resource, 
able to adapt himself to all men and to all circumstances, 
in a way thet Spartans seldom were. Yet for a Spartan 
to show such qualities was not wholly without precedent ; 
Brasidas had been all that Gylippos was, and more. Still 
it is just possible that the un-Spartan side of Gylippos may 
have come to him from another quarter. The rank that his 
father Kleandridas held at Sparta is shown by his acting 
as # special counsellor of the young King Pleistoanax in 
his invasion of Attica. It was in that character that he 
was convicted of taking Athenian bribes ; he was sentenced 
to death, but escaped to Italy, to play the part which we 
have seen him play as a citizen of newly-founded Thourioi. 
It may therefore be that Gylippos was born in Italy, at 
‘Thourioi, of a non-Spartan, possibly an Athenian, mother; 
and we may if we choose, see in such half-foreign descent 
the origin of the tale which made him of inferior birth in 
Sparta itself. It has also been suggested that the choice 
of Gylippos for a Western command may have been partly 
owing to the reputation which his father held in those 
parts, and to his own possible knowledge of them!. On the 
archos (see C. Miiller, i. 347); oterpopot rév Aaxedainoriow ... clot 
Aresbepor ptr, ob phy AaxeBayydriol ye, perdxevar Bd ris waiBeiar dors. 
Lysandros, he adds, was one, but soAirns yerduevos & dvSpayafiar, The 
name is not found where one might have looked for it, in the list of 


the discontentel classes at Sparta in Xen. Hell. il, 3. 6. 
4 Grote, vii. 330. 
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other hand, to bestow the full rights of a Spartan on the cnar. vin. 
foreign-born son of a condemned criminal could have been 
an act only of special favour, and Gylippos, if born at 
Thourioi, would have been young as a holder of Spartan 
command. It is therefore moro likely that Gylippos was 
born before his father’s condemnation, and that he kept 
his place at Sparta as having had no share in his father’s 
guilt. In any case no acts of his are recorded till he 
was thus picked out to be the deliverer of Syracuse, to 
save her, as it turned out, at the very moment when danger 
gathered thickest around her. Pity that glory such as 
this should ever have been sullied by later shame, But in 
one point at least Gylippos was a true son of Kleandridas. 
Few Spartans, few Greeks of any kind, could withstand 
the temptation of a bait of gold thrown in their way, and 
Gylippos was not among those few !. 


‘We leave the Spartan commander and his Corinthian 

allies debating as to the best: means for the support of Syra- 

cuse against her invaders. Meanwhile the trireme which Horsemen 
Nikias had sent home to ask for supplies and horsemen fer” 
to act against her had reached Athens, The demands of Athens 
the general were laid before the assembly. The people, 
sanguine and patient, voted his request, seemingly without 

a word of reproof or complaint for the delays which alone 

had made such a request needful. Horsemen and all that 

was needed were 10 be sent to Sicily in time for a spring 


campaign *. 


Reinforcements were thus coming, if they were as yet 
hardly on the way, to both the besiogers and the defenders 


* Plat. Nik. 28, 

2 Thuo. vi. 93.45 wat of "AOyvaios duosaarres yngiourro Thy 7 xpopiy 
siprea 7H oxpard al rols ixrias. Thucydides makes no comment. Grote 
of course (vii. 304-309) makes the moat of the case against Nikias; but it 
is a real one. 
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cur. vm. of Syracuse. But before aught came from Athens, long 
Peginning before aught came from Peloponnésos, as soon as the 
year 414 beginning of spring allowed of any military operations?, 
the Athenians had opened the campaigning season of the 
Small new year. But it opened only with some small enterprises, 
duterpune, examples of the way in which the strength of the great 
armament was frittered away. Some of them help rather 
to raise than to gratify our curiosity as to the state of the 
ancient people of the island. With the spring the Athe- 
nian fleet set forth from Katané, not to attack Syracuse, 
but to nibble at some of her outposts and allies. They 
first sailed to Megara; there they landed; they harried 
the country, and attacked, but failed to take, a Syracusan 
fort—something smaller, it would seem, than the head fort~ 
ress at Megara*, Then they marched northward, harry- 
ing the land and burning the corn as far as the river 
Térias, which formed the boundary between Syracusan and 
Katansian territory. There a skirmish took place with a 
small Syracusan force, which entitled the Athenians to set 
up a trophy’, After this they went back to their ships 
and sailed to Katané, 
Destings ‘There is more interest in the details of some dealings 
Rite with the Sikel towns which were going on at the came 
time. Some of the Sikels, as we have seen, were hostile 
to Athens. Such, in the valley of the Symaithos, were 
1 Thue. vi. 94.15 &ua 88 7G pe eb6ds dpxouivg. This seems to implyan 
earlier time than usual. 
* Thucydides had already twice mentioned Megara as a @poipov of Syra- 
use in oc. 49, 75 (see above, pp. 145, 178). He now (94. 1) gives the fuller 
description which I have referred to in vol. ii. p. 
Meyépow raw dy 1ij Zucedig, obs del Pédwvor rod 1 
repli pos tiprras, doucrhcarrer Zupaxéove abrot ixoves riy iv. He mast 
have forgotten his former mention of it, He goes on; dwoBdvres 82 U3ijacav 
robs re dypobs wal IABdvres del pupd re rv Zvpanoatam, wad odx addres, 
7, This fpupa ie eurely something mnaller than +2 Miyopa $potpiow in 
©. 75. And how have rd Méyapa become masculine} There is another 
reading, Meyaplav, which would be odd on other grounds. 
+ Tb. of 2. 
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the Galeatic Hybla on its insular hill and Inessa on ome. vin, 
the ledge below tna Athenian attempts on both of 
them had failed, at Hybla very lately, at Inessa in the 
earlier days of Athenian interference in Sicily  Cen- Centuris 
turipa, looking down on both from its loftier height, <tvesisns, 
seems to have halted between two opinions. The whole 
Athenian foree marched along the river to besiege it, 
if needful. But no siege was needed; Centuripa joined 
Athens on terms, and must have become an useful ally in 
that part of the island*. When we last heard of Inessa, 
it was a Sikel commonwealth controlled by a Syracusan 
garrison. We are not told what was its exact condition 
now; it may still have had a Syracusan garrison, but it 
clearly was not incorporated with the Syracusan territory, 
The com of both Hybla and Incssa was burned; but no Ravages 
attempt was made on the towns themselves, After these Maj, 
exploits, the army marched back to Katan@, There they 
found reinforcements from Athens. They had come speedily, 
horsemen to the number of two hundred and fifty, a small 
Body to cope with such a force of the same kind as Syra- 
cuse could put into the field. Of their captain, Kallistratos 
son of Empedos, we shall hear when the fate of Athens in 
Sicily has become no longer doubtful, ‘The horsemen Coming 
brought with them their accoutrements, but no horses ; $f Me. 
those were to be bought in the land of horses®, There 

* Gee above, Pp. 35) 159: 

2 Thue, vi. 94.3; dxdpour ant Kerrépima Zureddw wéhio ya, wa rpooayays- 
pare Suodoyig dxjecar, Thucydides did not expect his readers to have 
heard of Centorips, any more than of Hykkara inc. 62. 3, Most likely 
he bad never heard of those towns hi ‘till he heard of these particular 
facta sbout them. He therefure give em no article. Inessa, which had 
played 00 great a part in Sicilian history, he know even when wilting his 
‘earlier books. To Inessa therefore he gare the article (see p. 34). Much 
of the life of great original writer is lost when these delicacies are 
neglected in modem reproductions. 

7 Ib, 
is name is preserved by Pausanias, vii. 16. 4. 
5 Th. 4: Goev viv Texuy, perd oxeviis, ds abriter freaw ropadyaopivar. 
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cuar. vin, came also thirty horse-bowmen, of what nation we are not 


‘The at 
tucks now 
plnuned. 


told, and three hundred talents of silver. 

Nikias had now at Jast, what he had so long talked of, 
something like a body of Athenian horsemen. For horses 
they had yet to wait a little while; but the news reached 
Syracuse that the Athenian horsemen were come, and that a 
real attack on the city was about to be made ¥. Nikias could, 
for very shame, loiter no longer. The attack was at last 
to be made; and, after all, it was made without the help 
of the cavalry whose absence had been made the excuse for 
putting it off so long. It was indeed to be made in a 
shape in which the horsemen could give no great help. 
In short, as far as we can see, the original plan of Lama- 
chos was at last to be carried out. It was to be carried 
out against Syracuse strengthened in her defences and made 
hopeful by Athenian delay. Did no one at Athens ask 
why it had not been carried out eight months before, when 
Syracuse had done nothing to strengthen herself, when she 
was still cowed by fear of the mighty armament with 
which her people had now grown familiar and which they 
had learned to despise ? 


$4. The Athenian Siege of Syracuse, 
Bic. 414. 


Spring,qt4. In this second stage of the war, the first part of it that 


can be called a siege, the fighting-ground is altogether 
changed from the site of the short winter-campaign. We 
have just now little to do with the Great Harbour or with 
the ground to the west of it. ‘There was the site of the 
first Athenian encampment snd the first Athenian naval 
station; there the first battle had been fought between 
Athenians and Syracusans, Now the battle-ground is the 


4 Tho. vi. 96.15 ds dniorro rots re lenlas fixerras vols “Ayvalas wal 
Middawras ff2q tnt ops Lives, 
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hill itself. It is on the height that the invaders and de- cir. vin. 
fenders of Syracuse meet in arms; it is there that they Tie hill 
build their forts, that they raise their walls and their 2 the 
counter-walls, to hem in the city or to save it from being" 


hemmed in, The side too of the attack is changed. Syra-The plan 
«of Lamar 





are moored, not in the Great Harbour but by the pen- ls. cer- 
insula of Thapsos; the side by which the invaders make 

their way on to the hill is now the northern side. All . 
this, we may be sure, was the original plan of Lamachos ; 

only, after so long a time, it had become far harder to 
carry it out than when Lamachos first proposed it. 

‘The extreme western part of the hill of Syracuse now Epipsisi 
becomes for a while the centre of our military narrative. (@!E""7* 
It is now for the first time that Thucydides uses the word 
Euryalos at all, or the word Eyipolai in the account of any 
military operation, The meaning of those words we de- 
fined long ago when fixing the general topography of 
Symeuse?, Epipolai seems always to mean so much of 
the hill of Syracuse as had not yet, at the time spoken of, 
been taken within the fortifications of Symcuse, Eury- 
alos, as far as we are concerned, is the site of the future 
castle of Dionysios on the neck or isthmus between the 
hill of Syracuse and the hill of Belvedere. Its works, 
above ground and below, stretch on to the western part 
of the triangular hill, and thus enable us to fix the 
point with which we have immediately to deal*. We a 
noticed long ago‘ the strange fact that this most im- feed. 
portant point was still open for either the invaders of 
Syracuse or her defenders to take possession of. There 
is nothing to make us think that this end of the hill was 
as yet occupied at all; there is nothing to imply either 
fortress or dwelling west of the quarters which had been 


3 See vi. 75. 16 * See vol. i p.578. 
* See Appendix XIII. * Seo val. i. p. 580. 
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cuar. vm. last taken within the walls of the city, It is amazing 


The new 
Syracusan 
generals. 


Name of 
Sikanos. 


that it should be so. One would have expected that both 
the point of Euryalos and the hill of Belvedere beyond 
it would have been occupied as Syracusan outposts, at 
the very least as places for watchers. One might have 
thought that they would have been so employed from the 
first moment that the Corinthian settlers obtained posses- 
sion of the hill. Or, if the Syracusans had failed to do so 
up to this time, one would have thought that they would, 
among their other preparations, have repaired this omission 
as scon as an Athenian attack began to be feared. We 
can only say that we find in our story no hint of anything 
of the kind. Neither invaders nor defenders are spoken of 
as having, up to this time, done anything on this most 
important site. In their first campaign of Polichna the 
Athenians had made no attempt on the hill at all, and the 
works of defence which the Syracusans had carried on 
during the winter bad touched only those parts of the hill 
which lay nearest to the city. They had fenced in Teme- 
; they had done nothing to Euryalos. 

Now at last the importance of the higher ground 
was, at the same moment, fully brought home to the 
minds of both sides. Lamachos, we may be sure, had 
marked the post from the beginning; but it was only 
now that he was enabled to make any practical use of 
his sharpsightedness, His attacking instinct was met, 
somewhat slowly, by the defensive instinct of Hermo- 
kratés, The vote to lessen the number of generals had 
come into force. At the election lately held, Hermokratés 
himself had been chosen with two colleagues, Hérakleidés 
and Sikanos!, The last name is worth noting. It was 
not uncommon for a Greek to bear as his personal name 





1 The names are given, prematurely as I think (seo above, p.178), in 
¢. 73. They appear now (96. 3) as having just coine into office; of wept 
“Eppoxpiray orparyyol Spr wapurnpéres Thy dpxhy. 
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the name of some Greek people other than his own ; Lake- omar, vin. 
daimonios son of Kimbn was a type of a class, Here we 

have a Greek bearing the name, not of some other Greek 

people, but of barbarian neighbours, We shall hear again Hermo- 
of both the colleagues of Hermokratés, but it was clearly {aac ”° 
himself who was the guiding spirit. He at least under- 

stood the importance of Epipolai in general and of the 
specially commanding spot of Euryalos. He understood 

the likelihood that the next Athenian attack would be on 

the hill, and that it would take the form of an attempt 

to hem in the city by a wall!, And the coming of the 
Athenian horsemen made it plain that the attack was 

not likely to be much longer put off. To mect a danger Epipolai 
of this kind, Hermokratés saw that » Syracusan occupa- fed” 
tion of Epipolai, and specially of Euryalos, was the only 

means. It was not enough to have fenced in Temenités ; 

the Syracusan occupation must be carried farther west. 

Early therefore in his term of office he began to take 
measures to that end. On a certain fixed day the generals 

called out the whole force of the city to » general 

review and weaponshow to be held at daybreak in the 
meadow by the Anapos. The whole military population The Syra- 
of Syracuse came together as appointed, and the first {= 4, 
act of Hermokratés was to tell off a chosen force for 

the special service of guarding Epipolai, no doubt with 

a view to its more thorough occupation. Six hundred Dion 
picked men of the heavy-armed were put under the com- sr bas 
mand of Diomilos, an exile from Andros, an enemy doubt-* 

less of Athens in the home politics of his island. This 


1 Thucydides (ri. 96. 1) brings in the determination with some solemnity, 
and it in now that he gives the definition of "EwiroAal which T have quoted 
in vol. i. p. 578; rontoavres, ddv ih riv “Emrodev nparhoww ol "A@yrazo. 

2. 0bK &y fgBian owas ob8! el xparoivro phxp, dworesxiaGiiras, Bereoirro 
ris xpeaBéges abréy guddoouy, Eras wi) xara ravras ASG opas dva- 
Barres ol woAduier” ob ip dy EAA 76 abrods burpPivas, AavOdver dva- 
Barres was oxactly what the Athenians did. 
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chosen band was to undertake the guard of Epipolai and 
to stand ready for any special and pressing duty 1. Before 
they could reach the post for which they were destined, 
a special and pressing duty indeed called for their ser- 
vices and for those of every man in Syracuse who could 
bear arms, 


The war was now at last really about to begin. Syra- 
cuse had now to test the strength of the preparations which 
she had so long been making in the teeth of enemies who, 
after the child’s play of months, were now coming against 
her in earnest, We must never forget that Nikias, utterly 
unfit as he was for the post in which he was placed, was 
still a brave man and a good officer, one who acted with 
vigour whenever he could be got to act at all. And the 
hero Lamachos was there, to do, after so long waiting, 
what he hed so wisely wished to do long before. Now 
that the work was to begin, it began with all spirit, While 
the Syracusans was being reviewed in the meadow, the 
Athenians were on their way®. In the night before the 
day fixed for the weaponshow, the whole Athenian fleet, 
warships and transports, had eet forth from Katané. 
Their course led them into the double bay which lies be- 
tween the Xiphonian peninsula and the north side of Achra- 
dina, The Syracusan guards at Megara must have seen 
them as they sailed straight into the bay of Trégilos, and 
landed near a point or place named Ledn, described as six 
or seven stadia from Euryalos®, Several landing-places on 


+ Thue, vi. 96. 35 iflraaiv re Seder Ixowoiero wal Uaxosiovs Aopddas 
iy dmdiraov Uekapway xpbrepor, tr Bpxe Aibuidos, guyds Uf “Ardpou, Eres 
raw 16 "Exwohéw elnoay qgoraces, wal Hy ts EAdo m1 Bip raxd fweorizres 
wapoylvewras, 

2 Tb. 97.13 rabrys ris vuerds 7H Excyeyroudrp dulsg. That in, the 
Athenians reached the hill on the same morning as the review. See 
Arnold's two notes. 

* Tb.5 Exabor aizods wart fq 1G oxpareiyars bx rhs Kardrgs oxérres 
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that flat coast might answer the description. At Ledn, ewan vm. 
whatever and wherever it was, the army landed, and the th sh, 
ships sailed back to the station which had been fixed for Thapws. 
them, the low peninsula of Thapsos with its lower isthmus, 

This last was fenced off with a palisade, and the ships were 

moored, perhaps on the north side of the isthmus, where 

there is something that might be called a harbour’. This 

is the side away from Syracuse ; but it seems better suited 

for the purpose than the open beach of the isthmus on the 

south side or than the cliffs on the south-eastern side of 

the peninsula itself. It is no less within full view of. 
Syracuse ; the voyage round Thapsos is not long ; the ships 

could even be dragged across the isthmus without much 
difficulty. 

"The Athenian land-force, once on shore, did not loiter. The lend- 
With » swift pace, as though they were charging the (rine 
Medes at MarathOn’, they made their way over the low il ™y 
but somewhat rough ground, the present lands of Targia, from the 
between their Ianding-place and the path up the hill close """"™ 
by Enryalos. They reached spot where, for some dis- 
tance along the hill-side, the ascent over the small terrace 
between the first rise and the high ground sbove would, 
when there was as yet no wall or castle, be in no way 
specially hard. It is the very spot where the northern Casts of 
wall of Dionysios breaks off from his castle. It is a strange D7" 
thought that the man who lived to build wall and castle 
must at this time have been an undistinguished soldier in 
the Syracusan ranks, He may even have been one of the 


ard ry Alorra ranotyeroy ... wat rods we{ols dopiBdcarrer, On the 
position of Leta see Appendix XITT. 

4 Thue. vi. 97.15 rais 7 vavoly ds ri @dyor naBopuoipern ... cal d 
Hie vewrueds exparie rin "Atyvaiaw dy 15 Odby, hacravpuadueror rly 
lotudy, hooxater. It is hero that he brings in the description of Thapeos 
which I have quoted in vol. i. p. 386. 

Tb 2; 4 2 xefdr ebods Ixdpe Bpsuq xpds rds "BmroMs, Cf, Herod. 
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companions of Diomilos, and he may have learned the value 
of Euryalos to Syracuse in that day’s work. 

The Athenians, meeting with no hindrance, pressed up 
the hill, Before the Syracusans, busy with their review 
in the meadow, knew what was going on, the invading 
army was on Epipolai!, Unless there were watchers on 
some part of the hill itself, they could make their way up 
without drawing to themselves any notice either in the 
Syracusn city or in the meadow where the forces of Syra- 
cuse had come together, One can even fancy that the first 
sign of their presence was their actual appearance on the 
south brow of the hill. The duty of the six hundred now 
was not to forestall an enemy, but to dislodge him. In 
that duty, or at least in the attempt to do it, they did not 
fail, As son as they knew what had happened, they led 
the way to the rescue. The rest of the Syracusans followed 
as they could over @ distance of five-and-twenty stadia. 
The ascent of the hill by Euryalos on the south side is easy 
enough; the actual height is higher than on the north side, 
but at this point the whole country sweeps gradually up to 
the hillon the south side, But by the time that men thus 
suddenly called to action could reach the scene of their 
work, they were naturally not in first-rate military order 8, 
They had no chance of occupying the hill in the face of the 
foree which had forestalled them from the other side. The 
struggle that followed was naturally an Athenian victory; 
Diomilos and three hundred men on the Syracusin side 
were slsin. ‘The Athenian loss—small doubtless, bat there 
must have been some—is not recorded. ‘The trophy was 


1 Thue. vi. 97. 2; g0dve1 doafds ward r8y BipinAov sply robs Xpaxostous 
alodavoutrovs tk 70d Acwiavor al ris iferdéseas wapayevéatar, Dioddros 
(iii, 7), misled by the night voyage and by the later night attack, fancies 
fa night aitack now. 

2 Tb. 3; bAchOour 82 of re Sddou, de Feaaror rdxous eye, eat ol wept ry 
‘Audpidov Kgaxéovot. On the distance see Appendix XIII. 

2 b,j rowotry rpbny draxrsrepor. 
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raised ; the dead were given back, and the defeated army of cuar. vin. 
Syracuse withdrew within the city. 

‘The next day the Athenians began their first attack on The Athe- 
Syracuse itself. An attack indeed it hardly was. The in- ™e™h to 
vading force marched eastwards along the hill towards the [mth ae 
city; but nothing came of their march, As no Syracusan 
sally followed the Athenian parade, the invaders marched 
back—was this the counsel of Nikias?—to the westem 
part of the hill. When there, why did they not at once 
take advantage of this opportunity? Why did they not 
forestall the work of tyrants and kings?—we might even 
say, Why did they not follow the example of ancient 
Sikels?—and make Euryalos, if not Belvedere itself, an 
Athenian fortress*? They contented themselves with They 
raising a fort at a point described as Labdalon, a point on Sti)... 
the very top of the cliffs on the north side, looking out 
towards Megara®. This gives its general position ; there 
is nothing further to mark it among many points on the 
hill which would answer the same description. Only, 
being close on the cliffs on the north side, it cannot be, 
as has sometimes been thought, the point now known as 
Buffalaro, one of the highest and most striking points of 
the hill. A safe place was needed for their money and 
stuff and all that they had brought with them, while 
they themselves went forth to fight with the enemy, or to 
hem in his city by a wall across the height which was now 
their own‘. 

The Athenians had now possession of Epipolai. Their 
presence there was a heavy blow and deep discouragement 
to the city which they now at last really threatened. From 

2 Thue. vi. 97.4; spas ri add abrir ri borepaig Imxara Barres, 

‘See Appendix XIII. 

¥ Soe vol. fp. 580. 

2 On Labdalon see Appendix XIIT. 

Thue. vi 97. $3 Sees ly abroi: Srore wpofouy f paxotperor Y Te 
otras, Toit Te oxedeat Kal Toi xphyacw dxoohey. 
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evar. vat, this time for a while the hopes of the invaders of Syracuse 


Reinforee- 
ments of 
horve. 


ise higher and the hopes of its defenders go down. What 
might not have happened, if Nikias and Alkibiadés had 
not actually saved the city which they came to attack from 
the hands of their wiser colleague? As it was, the success 
of the bold stroke which had won Epipolai had been the 
work of the general mass of the Athenian army, Lamachos, 
we may be sure, foremost among them, A little later the 
special arm for which Nikias had so long waited was at last 
organized, Besides the two hundred and fifty unmounted 
horsemen from Athens, there now came in three hundred from 
Segesta, and a hundred from Naxos and other unnamed 
quarters, some of them Sikel. The horsemen from Segesta 
had seemingly horses to spare; for the Athenian knights 
were at last mounted, on horses partly supplied by them 
and the Katanaians and partly by purchase’, The whole 
cavalry on the Athenian side now reached the number of 
six hundred and fifty. We shall presently hear of them 
fighting on the hill; we should have liked to hear by what 
road they found themselves there. 

But the first work to be done on the Athenian side was 
one in which the horsemen could have no great share. 
‘When the invading armament left Athens, it had brought 
with it carpenters and masons and workmen of every kind 
that could be needed for wall-building and siege-work in 
general. They had bad a little practice in the camp by 
Daskin ; they were now called on to exercise their skill on 
a greater scale. The real work of war now began. We 
have seen sailings round about Syracuse, and plunderings 
and encampings on her soil; we have seen several skir- 
mishes, and one battle. But Syracuse herself has as yet 
been untouched; she is now to be touched very nearly 
indeed. We now at last come toa siege. A siege, in the 


1 Thuo. vi. 8. 1. 
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minds both of Athenians and of Syracusans, meant the ewar. vi. 
hemming in of the city by a wall. If such a wall were built The Athe- 
right across the hill, and carried down to the sea on each ™! "*!! 
side, to the bay of Trogilon and to the Great Harbour, 
nothing could go in or out of Syracuse by land. It was the 
business of the fleet, now at Thapsos, but ready at any 
moment to sail into the Great Harbour or anywhere else, 
to hinder anything from going in or out by sea, To the 
work on the hill the Athenians now gave themselves with 
energy. ‘They had to choose a place where they could hem 
in the city with the least amount of wall-building. They 
had to find at what point, among points available for them, 
the distance was least from the northern sea which they 
commanded to the Great Harbour ?. The line intended, 
so far as it lay on the hill, must have lain between the 
point, now called Seale Greca, the steep ascent: on the north 
side, not far westward from the wall of Tycha, and the 
easier climbing-place of Portel/a del Fusco. This last is 
a deep combe on the south side, hard by the temple of 
Héraklés, famous at a later stage of the war. Between 
these two they chose » central point called Syka or the 
Fig-tree, a name perhaps kindred to that of Achradina, 
Here with all speed they built them a round fort—syhor— 
of considerable size, strengthened further in front—that is 
towards the city—by a long outwork?, From this central 
point the wall was to stretch northward and southward 
across the hill and down its sides, till it reached the sea on 
each side of the hill. 

The fear of being shut in now struck deep into every The Syr- 
heart in Syracuse, We may suspect that it was rather 20's, 


through somewhat of popular compulsion than by any stp she 


judgement of his own that Hermokratés allowed the main 
force of the city to go forth to stop the threatening work 


* On the walls, see Appendix XIII. 
2 See Appendix XIII. 
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cuar, vm, by giving battle to the invaders, Here, as in every case, 


Battle 

of the 
horsemen ; 
Athenian 
Victory. 


we mark how inferior in military discipline the Syracusan 
infantry was as compared with that of the Athenians, This 
time, while both sides were forming for the battle, the Syra- 
cusan generals were so struck with the disorderly trim of 
their own men? that they ordered them back into the city. 
They left only a body of horse to hinder the Athenians 
from carrying stones to any distance from their fort®, But 
one tribe of the Athenian heavy-armed, together with the 
newly-come cavalry, set upon them and put them to flight 
with some loss, Nikias had got his horsemen, and they 
had done something ; they were entitled to set up a trophy 
over the renowned cavalry of Syracuse’, For this ther 
first exploit we have been waiting » long time; their first, 
exploit was not quite their last; but their share in the 
strife is certainly not frequent or striking. 

‘The next day the Athenians began the northern part of 
their wall, bringing stones and wood for the work. The 


oth, fight of the day before had taught Hermokratés that his 


wisest course was, not to try to hinder the work of the enemy 
by force, but to counterwork it by a wall of his own‘. 
He determined therefore to avoid all general actions. His 
main object now was to build a wall south of the fort at 
Syka, at right angles to the Athenian wall, which might 
hinder them from ever bringing down their works to the 
Great Harbour. It must have started from the wall of the 
new quarter of Temenités, seemingly from a small gate in 
it®, It was meant of course to stretch to some point west 

4 Thao. vi. 98.3 5 dx diya pion 13 oxphreyya Recwarplver re Kal od 
bation fwrracedperoy. 

2 Th: Anbave rode "Adyrelove Aleopetb re wal droceltractas paxpo- 
ripar. 

2 Tb, 45 dnderurdy re ruds nal rporaior ris tex opaxlas forge. So 
Plat, (Nik. 17), though he cuta the story very abort, makes the comment ; 
rpiyactas 82 Kal riy Ursoy tay woACuinw Gyaxor tives Soeoicar. 

#1. 99. 

* The oravpaya 73 xapd ry wAiba comes in 100. 1. 
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of the southem wall of the besiegers; and it was at least cuar, vm. 
desirable to carry it to some good point on the edge of the 
cliff, so as to make it less easy for the enemy to turn it. 
If the Athenians were aiming at the Portela del Fusco, 
the Syracusans would naturally plan their wall 0 as to 
reach the cliff at some point to the west of it. ‘The object 
of the counter-wall is set forth at some length. If the 
defenders of the city should be able to complete it without 
hindrance from the enemy, the whole object of the Athe- 
nian works would be thwarted; the wall could never reach 
the Great Harbour. Even failing this, they might do some- 
thing. If the Athenians attacked them in their work, 
they might send out a part of their force agninst. them ; 
meanwhile they might be able at least to defend with 
palisades the points which the enemy were most likely to 
attack, This would draw out the whole Athenian force, 
and would make them leave off their own work!, The 
Syracusans then began at the end by Temenités, They 
built; they palisaded; they crowned their wall with wooden 
towers, To find timber for these uses, they did not seruple 
to cut down the olive-trees in the holy precinct of Apollon’. 
And they worked on unhindered. ‘The Athenians did not 
wish to divide their force; moreover it was of more im- 
portance to them to finish their own wall to the north of 
the fort at Syka than to hinder the Syracusan wall to 
the south of it. The northern wall was needed to com- 
mand. their communications with the fleet at Thapsos. 
‘The chips there had not stirred; the Syracusins had full 
command of their own immediate sea’, But, as they did 
not attempt any naval action and as no help came to them 


* Thus. vi. 99.25 wal Spa by roiry al knBopboier, plpos drrivépmer 
aivois riz expands wal gBdrur ay rolt oravpois spomradauBdvovres 
ras ipétove, lucivour 22 dy savopivou rod Ipyou wévras dy epds opis 
rplxcabas. 

2 Ib. 35 rhs re WAdas xbarovres 700 reybrovr. 

* Th. 45 Er of Zypaxbovos luphrou ray weph ry Bédasoay, 
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cxar, vim, by sea, there was no present cause for the Athenian ships 


to stir, As yet all things that were needed by the Athe- 
nians on the hill were brought to them by land from 
Thapsos *, 

The Syracusans meanwhile went on with their wall and 
pilisade, They carried it, perhaps not to the furthest point 
that they aimed at, but as far as they thought needful for 
the moment, while the Athenians, engaged on their northern 
wall, gave them no hindrance*. But, if the besiegers did 
not hinder the wall-building, they struck another serious 
blow at the besieged. Like Witigis before Rome, they 
had the command of the elaborate eystem of underground 
aqueducts which supplied Syracuse with water; these 
they cut off, And all this time they were also watching 
the Syracusan works, looking out for a favourable mo- 
ment to attack them, Such a moment came before long. 
The failure of the Athenians to hinder the building of 
the counter-wall had stirred up the Syracusan tribe that 
guarded it to a very groundless measure of confidence. 
One day at noon some of the guards of the wall had gone 
into the city, others were taking their ease in their tents ; 
a few only were at the palisade itself, and those keeping 
but careless watch*. The Athenian generals saw their 
opportunity. They picked out three hundred chosen men 
of the heavy-armed, and with them some of the light 


* Thue. vi. 99. 4. 
* Tb. 100. 15 





AB), role Zuparooions dpevivrax Wieer Exe boa re 





Por xadicorres goBotnerar ph coir Bixa ywpropkros Sor pdxerrat, 
eal Gua Thy nal! airols reperedxiow deecyiperot, The Syracusan wall 
east and west is broreixopa, the Athenian wall north and south is rep- 
region. 

*'Tb.; rove re dxeroin abriv of és ry xbhur twovopyBdy xorod Glaror 
trrniros Hoar, uégeeipar. Cf. Proc. Bell. Goth. i. 19 (vol. ii.p. 95). These 
4xerol form the text of Schubring’s treatise on the Bewdaerung. 

* Thucydides (ib.) gives the noontide picture; rovs re éAAow Zupa- 
ccalous ward ommvds Svras ly weonubipig, wal roas nal ds riy xédiv drowexer- 
pretras, wal rois by 1§ oravphyari duedis guddacorras. 
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armed put for the nonce into the full array of the phalanx, cnar. vin 
This party was bidden to go at once with all speed against 
the Syracusan works. Meanwhile the rest of the army 
was divided between the two generals, One part was sent 
to watch against sallies from the city; this must mean 
from Tycha. The other division marched straight to the 
point where the Syracusan counter-wall started from the 
gate in the wall of Temenités1. The three hundred went 
straight at the palisade and took it; its defenders sought 
shelter within the wall of Temenités, ‘The pursuers— 
seemingly some of the other detachment as well as the 
three hundred—made their way in with them; the be- 
siegers were actually within the wall, though only the 
newest wall, of Syracuse. In this exploit the men of Argos Exploits 
are specially mentioned; they still joined in the war against Jeans 
their fellow-Dorians, even though the leader by whose 
influence they had been led to take a share in the expedition 
was now on the Dorian side. But they were driven out 
again by force, and with some loss, more, it would seem, of 
Argeians than of Athenians*, To take Syracuse by storm 
was not the destiny even of Lamachos, much less of Nikias. 
But the work immediately in hand was done, and done 
thoroughly. The whole besieging army hastened to the 
Syracusan work, they broke down the wall, they tore up 
the palisade, and carried off the stakes to use in their own 
works. They then set up atrophy. It is to be supposed 
that they recovered the bodies of the slain Argeians and 
others by force. For we hear nothing of any burial-truce 
being granted by the Syracusans, and indeed the burial- 
truce, a sign of defeat, seems inconsistent with the setting 
up of the trophy, the sign of victory. 

‘This passage of arms taught the Athenian generals that 

+ Thue. vi. 100. 1; xpls 7) oravpapia 1d api ry muda. See above, 
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cuar, vit, after all the southern part of their work was more important 
than the northern, ‘The next day they began to build again 
ne sls on the south side of the round fort. The place of their work 
fortify he i8 described with some care, “They began to fortify the 
glif St cliff above the marsh, which on this side of Epipolai looks 
‘tet Fusco. out towards the Great Harbour, at the point whence, when 
they had once gone down the hill, would be the shortest 
space for their wall to reach the harbour across the level 
ground and the marsh,’ The point is surely that of the 
Portella del Fusco. On the cliff above that rocky combe 
are manifest cuttings and smoothings of the rock, some 
of which we may fairly take to mark the position of the 
fort now raised by Nikias. The building of the Syra- 
cusan counter-wall had clearly impressed the Athenian 
generals with the necessity of occupying a point on the 
southern cliffs with all speed, even before the wall setting 
out from the central round fort had reached that point. 
‘The Hirwe The position was near the temple of Héraklés, most likely 
"with the short combe of Fusco between the two. As with 
the Olympicion below, so with the Hérakleion above, Nikias 
forbore to occupy the sacred precinet ; but it seems that the 
neighbourhood of the enemy was made at least an excuse 
for defrauding the god of much of his accustomed worship *. 
From this fort on the cliff they must have built both ways, 
backwards towards the Round Fort and down the hill-side 
towards the Great Harbour, The wall would go down 
from the cliffs; it would cross the lower level, and would 
come down into the marshy ground, most likely near the 
burial-place of Fusco, now crossed by the road. ‘The next 
stage in our story shows that on this latter side at least 

the work was pressed on with great speed. 
Second The besieged now made a second attempt to stop the 
Siimwrs works of the enemy by a Syracusan counter-work, The 


+ Thue, vi. ror. 1 
? Seo Plut. Ni 





See Appendix XIII. 
. 32. We shall come to this again, 
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Athenian wall had advanced so far to the south that this omar, vin, 
new work was made, not on the hill, not from Temenités work 
as its starting-point, but on the lowest ground of all, marsh. 
starting from Gel6n’s wall of Achradina, It was in short 
to go across the swamp. The Athenians must by this 
time have carried their wall down to the middle level *, 
the level of the present road from Syracuse to Tremilia 
and Floridia. Otherwise the Syracusans would surely have 
chosen that level for their new work rather than the marsh 
itself. Being forced to work in the swamp, they did not 
attempt to build a wall; they were satisfied with digging a 
trench, which would soon be filled with water, and defend- 
ing it with  palisade*. Thus the place of struggle was Renewed 
again changed. It had shifted back from the heights to tele 
the low ground, the marshy ground between the great sud. 
hill of Epipolai and the smaller hill of Polichna. It had 
shifted to ground which had come within the range of the 
pursuit, if not of the actual fighting, of the battle of last 
year, 

The object on the Athenian side was now to master this 
new hindrance, and to carry on their own besieging wall 
down to the water. As a help towards this end, orders 
were sent to the fleet to sail round from Thapsos into the 
Great Harbour. Nikias was now disabled by sickness, ea 
by 2 disease of the kidneys, from any active military NKM,, 
work. The command of the army was left with Lama- les the | 
chos alone. Before dawn the Athenians came down from the 
the heights. They crossed the middle level of Galera and 
Fusco, and came down to the actual marshy ground. They 
carried doors and broad planks of wood to help them in 
crossing the treacherous surface, picking out as far as 

* See vol. i. p.142. 

# Thue. 101. 2; dweoratpouw adlis, dpgdpero dad ris réAcos, bd ploov 
‘rob thous kal réppor Epa rapipuocor. 

4 Ib. 102. 2 he is simply 8d doOfveay trohedcippévos, In the letter 
in vii. 1g. 1 he himself speaks of wécer veppiris. 
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car. vin. they could such parts as were merely muddy and not alto- 


Battle 
in the 
swamp. 


gether swamp}, At day-break they reached the Syracusan 
trench and palisade; the greater part of the defences 
gave way at the first assault; the rest yielded to a second *, 
By this time a Syracusan force had come forth from the 
town, and, strengthened doubtless by the garrison of Po- 
lichna, had formed between the counter-work and the river 
Anapos. The bridge by which the road to Helron crossed 
the river, broken down by the Athenians the year before, 
had now been set up again ®, ‘The Syracusans now formed, 
with their right wing towards the harbour, and the left, 
where the horse were placed, towards the road. On the 
Athenian side the general took his post on the left, opposite 
the Syracusan right. The fight began; the Syracusan foot 
seem to have given away at once. The right wing fled 
towards the city; the left made its way alongside of the 
river, hoping to reach the bridge and so find shelter in 
the fort on Polichna‘, To cut off their retreat, Lama- 
chos sent the same chosen three hundred who had taken 
the Syracusan wall on the hill8, Where the combined 
cavalry of Athens, Segesta, Naxos, and the Sikels were 
just now we are not told. But the Syracusan horse were 
there, ready almost to win back the day that had been 


+ Thue. vi. 101. 3; abrot 8 sept dplpor xaraBérres dud raw 'Emxohie tx 
19 duansv wal 8a roo tho F yAGRes Hr Kal ereppisraroy Gipas wal Eda 
sharia triblyres wal dx’ airy BiaBaticartes. Here the dpardy, the lower 
terrace of Fusco, and the ftor are again clearly distinguished. Nothing 
ean be better than haber wa? orepipdoraroy, the most aolid thing to be 
hhaé, mud as opposed to actual water, ‘This comes from an eye- ot rather 
foot-witness, 

* Tb; alpotow Sua fy rb re oraipeya writy BNlyou wal hy réppor, wal 
Gerrepor wal 73 iwoneipoiy Dov, 

9 See above, p. 167. 

* So I undemtand vi. 101. 4; of 8 dnt +9 edewiyy sap rip sorausy. 
‘The fighting ia betwoen the harbour and the Helorine road, not far from 
the mouth of the Anapot, To reach the bridge they have to skirt the 
left bank of the river. 

"Tb,; of rir "A@qvalam rpraxdciot Keyiter, S00 100. 1. 
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lost. They not only drove off the three hundred; they omar. vin. 
charged the right wing of the Athenians, and threw the 
tribe that stood furthest to the right into confusion}, 
Lamachos, seeing all this from his post on the left, hastened 
to their relief with some bowmen and with the Argeians, 
@ contingent which is again specially mentioned ®. And Death of 
now the hero was to deal his last blow against the enemy “™***** 
after a fashion more worthy perhaps of a hero than of a 
general. With a few comrades Lamachos crossed a ditch, 
and stood exposed to abody of the Syracusan horse®, A later 
account gives the story a thoroughly Homeric turn, The 
foremost, perhaps the captain, of the horsemen was a valiant 
Syracusan named Kallikratés. In answer to the challenge Aliged 
of Lamachos, the two met in single combat. They were oa 
an ill-matched pair, if the Athenian, apart from the body 2: 
of the heavy-armed, had to meet the mounted Syracusan Fa 
with his single spear or sword. As the tale goes, the two 
champions met face to face; each gave and each received 
a blow; and, as before Ilios or beside Regillus, 

“Bide by sido those chiofe of pride 

‘Together fell down dead’.” 

With Lamachos were slain five or six of his comrades; the 
Syracusans hastily seized on their bodies and carried them 


aa 








* See Arnold's note, I suppose we must acoept gud fur pura}. Cf, 
the gud} nla of the Syracusans in 100. 16 

3 Thao, vi. tot. 5; 8d 82 8 Adpayor wapeBojier dud roi ebaws ow 700 
dearisn werd roforin 76 ob sodAéw wal rods "Apyeiovs wapadaBio. 

» Thucydides (ib.) says simply, ImiboBas régpor ruvd nel porwdels yer? 
Ahyor ray (urbuaBérrom dxvbrhowes abrés re Kal vivre 4 Xf ray per’ atrod. 

* This version, which after all doos not contradict the account in Thucy- 
ides, comes from Plutarch (Nik. 18), who unluckily does not quote his 
authority. It ia clearly from some Sicilian source ; but it makes a di 
whether it is from Philistos or from Timaios. It rans thi 
4 Adyayor tkory vin Zopasovsion rots tevais tmpepoprous. 
cbréoy Kadduapirys, drip woAewuxds eal Oypoedhs. pds TotTor kx xpoeAtocor 
maragris  Adpaxor luoropdynat, xal MaBSw wdsrphy xpbrepor, era. Bodr, wal 
weody bpod ovranl rp KadAupéru. Anyhow we accept Kallikratés 
‘as an addition to the small stock of Syracusans whom we know by name. 
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cuar vite in safety beyond the river. The rest of the Athenian 


Effecta 
of the 
death of 
Lamachos. 


Nikias 
in aole 
command, 


army pressed on, and the Syracusaa horse withdrew, seem- 
ingly towards Polichna, 

‘We may be allowed to doubt whether Lamachos really 
did throw away his life in an actual single combat at such 
strange odds. But even in the more soher contemporary 
account he would seem to have risked a life most precious 
to Athens somewhat rashly. A general could hardly be in 
his right place when he found himself, with a few comrades 
only, on the side of a trench away from his army and where 
the enemy’s cavalry had possession. If he was in his place, 
simply leading on his men, the Athenians and Argeians must 
have followed their general somewtat less heartily than was 
their wont. Be this as it may, his death was a loss to Athens 
which could not he made gond. Syracuse might keep on 
her defence without Kallikratés; Athens could not hope to 
keep on her attack without Lamackos. The energy shown 
in every Athenian action of the last few days was clearly 
his work. It was the spirit of the hero at whom the comic 
poet jeered in his life-time, but whom after his death he 
learned to rank with Patroklos and ‘Teukros and the other 
worthies of legendary times. With his death all abiding 
energy passed away from the Athenian camp. The one 
general now left in that camp was Nikias. Little was 
likely to be done in the hour of siskness by a general who 
in health ld shrunk frum energetic uction und thrown 
away every opportunity. But let us do justice to him. 


1 Thue, vi. 101. 6; eal rovrovr py of Zvpaxde.or edOds ward rhyor g6d— 
vovaw dpicarres wlar rob rorauod a 1d Sopadts, abral 38 Imirros fn 
sat 105 Didov axpareiparos rar 'AGrvalar drexéipovr. All this local pre~ 
cision is lost in Plutarch’s account; he does not distinguish between 
hove Syraciisans who withdrew to Polichna and the other Syracusans who 
‘came out of the cit} - the beginning of the next chapter of Thucydides. 

the fighting in thi quarter maggant to Dioddrom 
Galil. 7, see Append XI, and above, p. 114) or his informant the wild 
notion about the Athenians occupying Pdichna and carrying on siege 
operations from thence? 
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The fault of Nikias was not incapacity to act; it was cuar. vm. 
simply that, when sent on an errand which he loathed, he 
found it hard to screw himself up to the point of action ?, 
And at this most trying moment, he acted with the energy 
which he always showed when he acted at all. 

Before the Athenians had come back from the field of 
battle to their camp on Epipolai, the news of the death of 
Lamachos had been brought to Syracuse. The news raised 
the spirits of that part of the Syracusan army which had 
found shelter within the walls, Some of them put them- Fighting 
selves in array against the part of the Athenian army which ° @*!"- 
was near them. This would be the main body of the Athe- 
nian left, which had remained in its station after Lamachos 
had led his small party of bowmen and Argeians towards 
the right. The fight was renewed, and the Syracnsans 
were again driven back ®, Another division of the fugitives The Syra- 
who had thus taken heart attempted a more remarkable sirect the 
exploit. They seized the opportunity to attack the round “\> 
fort of the Athenians‘, It was defended only by a small 
garrison under @ sick commander; but its assailants ex- 
pected to find it altogether empty. They succeeded so 
far in their attempt as to take the defences in advance of 
the circle*; and Nikias feared that, in the absence of the 
main army, he might not be able to withstand an attack 
on the circle itself, He bethought him of another re- 
source. Much timber had been brought together for the 


! Thue. vi.102.1. They are pointedly distinguished as ol spds ry néaw 
airéy 13 xpiror earapeyérres. Now they come forth dxd rijs aéAcor dva- 
Gopchoarres. 

2 Ib.; dererdgarro xpis robs ward opis "AGqvaious. Seo above, p. 223, 
ote a. 

# Tb, 35 dxodagdrran robs deci. 

«Tho story is told fairly well (save in one point) by Polyainos, i. 39. 3. 
He knew what the xieAos was. Plotarch (Nik. 18) says vaguely, and of 
the weary Syracuaans, Spy Upéporro xpds 7d reixy Tax ’AGyvoion. 

+ Thue. vi. 102. 15 tyobperoe épfipor alphowr. 

“Th 2. See Appendix XIII. 
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car. vin. building of the wall; there were engines also, whether 
They sre engines for the direct attack of the city, of which we have 
hack by as yet heard nothing, or merely such as were needed for 
fre ‘the wall-work?, To all these Nikias ordered fire to be set. 
The flames and the smoke kept off the assailants till the 
Athenians who had been fighting below the hill came back 
from the pursuit of the Syracusans who had come out 
against them from the city®. They came; but Lamachos 
was not with them, living or dead. The sight of those 
who had just defeated themselves and their comrades struck 
fear for the second time into the hearts of the Syracusans 
who had come out to assault the fort. At thesame moment 
‘The Athe- another sight of dread met their eyes, The Athenian fleet, 
xien fest which, while all this was going on, had been sailing round 
Greet Achradina and Ortygia, was now geen by friends and foes 
making its unhindered way into the Great Harbour. The 
hearts of the Syracusans now wholly gave way; for the 
second time they fled within the city. On the hill and in 
the plain the Athenians had possession of the place of 
slaughter. It was for them to set up their trophy, and to 
grant the burial-truce. Its terms of course implied the 
restoration of the bodies of Lamachos and the few comrades 
who were slain with him®, Small are the chances that 
the funeral um of the hero of Athens can ever have been 


brought back to his own city. 


No furher ‘The Syracusans now gave up all further attacks on the 
the Atte, Athenian works. ‘There seemed no longer any hope of 


risnwallt. their being able by their own strength to hinder the 


2 Thue. vi, 102. 25 ras pxards wal fda boa wepl rod reixous fy warape- 
BAnpiva, 

* Tb. See p. 25, note 3, and Appendix XIII. As the ships from 
‘Thapsox came the next moment, Polyainos fancies the anny was there, and 
tnrna this Bon6dla into 4 drd @dyou bivaws, 

1 Th, 103. 1; robs vexpois txoowéySous delBoray rois Zupaxogiors wal rods 
pera Aapdxou nal abrdv txoploarro. 
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besiegers from hemming in the city from sea to sea}. cas. vin. 
Now that the whole invading force by land and sea was 
gathered together before Syracuse, the wall-building could 
go on without further hindrance. It was only by help 
from without that Syracuse could be saved. The besieged 
perhaps hardly knew how much they had gained by the 
single blow dealt by the arm of Kallikratés in the struggle by 
the trench. ‘The besieging works could now go on without 
hindrance, if the besiegers chose to force them on; but the 
spirit within the camp which had pressed on this and 
every undertaking on the Athenian side was gone. While 
Gylippos lingered, perhaps was constrained to linger, a 
negative advantage only second to his speedy coming had 
been gained for Syracuse by the death of Lamachos. Now 
he was gone, the besieging works presently began to linger. 
But as yet, while the north side of the wall was altogether The wall 
neglected 2, the work south of the fort at Syka went on. -qn 
‘A double line of wall, a miniature of the Long Walls of ¥*"* 
Athens, was making its way from Portella del Fusco to 
the Great Harbour. The besiegers meanwhile had free 
intercourse with Italy for bringing in all that they needed, 
and reinforcements were coming in from several quarters. 
Many of the neighbouring Sikels, who had been kept Sikel and 
back by fear of Syracuse and who had thought Athenian Simca" 
success hopeless, joined the side to which they were most ™*"* 
naturally inclined, now that it seemed to be the winning 
side‘, And not only the land-force, but the fleet of 
Athens was strengthened by barbarian help. As was to 

* Thue. vi. toa. 4; ronloarres pi) &y Ini ded ris wapotors opias Buréueas 
Ixave} yevtaGas xwvdioa Tov bel riy Bddaooay Tenwopsr. 

* ‘This appears from Thus, vil. 2. 4. 

+ See Appendix XIII. The fact is brought in (103. 1) with some emphasis; 
wopérros fin ogiat warrds 700 orparevuaros, kal rod vauTiKod Kal ToD weCod 
vee drerehyagon, 

4 Thue. vi. 103. 2; FAOor BY wal rov ZuceASy wordol Uupaxor Tors "AG 
valor, of xpérepov mepumpirro, They come (vii. 57. 11) xard 2vapopdy 
‘Zvpaxociaw. ea 
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cxae. vat, be looked for, nothing had come of the embassy sent to 
Carthage. But of the Etruscan enemies of Syracuse some 
fulfilled their promises to Athens, Three ships of fifty 
cars came from Etruria to swell the besieging navy, 
Pinder had prayed that the Phenician might keep aloof 
from Syracuse, and that the shout of the Etruscan might 
never be heard beneath her walls, The Phoenician did for 
awhile keep aloof; the shout of the Etruscan was heard 
in company which Pindar could not have reckoned on, 


Despond- We have now reached the turning-point of the whvle 
Shucwe, Struggle. The darkest hour of Syracuse had come. All 
hope seemed to have passed away from her defenders. 
Everything seemed to be going on according to the best 
hopes of the invaders, ‘The Syracusans felt that by their 
unassisted strength they could never bear up against the 
besieging force, Help from Peloponnésos had been pro- 
mised; but of help from Peloponnésos there was as yet 
no sign. Men looked forth from the besieged city—now 
at last really besieged "—only to sce the Athenian army 
encamped on their heights, to sce the Athenian fleet 
moored in their harbour, to see land-force and sea-force 
moving freely on any needful errand, Meanwhile no 
message of help was brought to their gates; no friendly 
sail could be seen upon their waters. The hearts of the 
men of Syracuse altogether sank; there was no spirit 
left in them. They began to turn against one another, 
Cuarges to Jay the blame on one ancther‘, The generals were 
TEiteales® of course the readiest victims What had come of the 
exhortations and professions of Hermokratés? He and 
1 Thue. vi, 105.2, See above, p. 196. 
? See vol. ii. p.a34. 





* Thuc. vi. 103. 43 ola leds dvOpdinar dropotirrey wal widow 4 xpiv r0- 
Aopwovndven, 

“Tb wol qSp roa wal ixopiay xd raw wopérrow woman bs dARipAUS 
dxov. 
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his colleagues had done no better than their despised czar. vm. 
predecessors. The former generals had indeed been de- 

feated in battle; but in their day of power the city 

was at least not hemmed in by the enemy’s walls, 
Hermokratés had been no more victorious in battle than 

those against whom he had spoken; and, with him for 
general, Syracuse had been put in fetters like a prisoner. 

Either the generals were traitors, or else they were pursued 

by an ill luck which made them unfit to command. An Herme- 
assembly was held; Hermokratés and his colleagues were Katt 
deposed. But the people did not fall back on their collesznex 
former fashion of a large college of generals. The number and other 
fixed at the last election was followed. Of the three who Sse." 
were now chosen one bore the same name as one of those 
whom he succeeded. They were Hérakleidés, Euklés, and 
Tellias. 

But things went further than this, We must remember Negotia- 
that there had all along been in Syracuse a party favour. {!0m!, Pe 
able to Athens?, Its members must now have grown Nikiss 
bolder, and must have spoken their mind openly. And Syracu- 
not a few others came over to their mind, It was the™™** 
common saying throughout Syracuse that there was no 
hope of safety except in making terms with the be- 
siegers®, It would be well to make them befor8 the city 
was wholly hemmed in‘, Messages were sent to Nikias, 
messages informal perhaps, but still avowed. It would 
seem that he made some definite proposal to which Yea 





2 Thue. vi. 103. 45 robs erparqyois Ag" dw abrols raira furkéBy Eravoar, 
asf Buaruxig 4 xpodoolg 19 Lucivon Brarréyera. See Appendix XIV. 

* Bee above, p. 163. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 35 wal ap of Zypaxboror weAdue dy obubra tybuCov dy 
repryerloton, ds abrois obB &xd ris TeAororrtaoy dopeNia obBepia fine, robs 
32 Adbyour fy re apiow abrois Browoivr0 EyuBarexods kal xpds rv Nurlar. 

# Plat, Nike 18; wpbr  warredde droreyuotivar ri wider olbpevos Bei 
yorleba: ris Baddour, This important remark is surely from Philistoe. 

* Thue. vi. 103. 45 mbpoois piv od8epla tyivero ... roiAd EAbyero wpe 
174 dneivor wad sheler card rhy wdhur, 
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csr, vm or Nay might be said, A day at least was fixed for the 


bly called 
w treat, 
Etfects of 
snecess 


State of 
the wall- 
building. 


holding of an assembly formally to discuss the question of 
capitulation}, 

It has been remarked over and over again that few 
Grecks could bear sudden success; such » prospect as 
this turned even the sober head of Nikias. His thoughts 
were perhaps not so much of the glory of receiving the 
submission of Syracuse as of the higher good luck of 
being able to bring back fleet and army to Athens without 
having undergone any serious damage. But he forgot 
that that blissful result could not be had without some 
effort on his own part, After all, the utter despair of the 
Syracusans was premature, The city was not hemmed in ; 
the besiegers’ wall was not finished on either side. The 
southern wall was all but built; but it was still not built, 
but only in building, Of its full length, of about a mile 
across the lower level and the marsh, only a small space 
close to the sea had yet to be finished; but that was 
enough? On the north side of the round fort still less 
had been done. That side had been neglected while the 
works to the south, more important as they seemed at the 
time, had been going on. Part of the northern wall was 
finished ; part was half-done, in the more part the stones 
were laid ready and no more®, As the southern wall did 
not reach to the sea, the northern wall was still further 
from reaching to the brow of the hill; towards reaching the 
sea at Trogilos it had made no way at all, Syracuse then 
was not really shut up. An active and wary deliverer 


+ Thue, vii. 2.1. Gongylos (see below, p. 237) is epoken of as xaradaSir 
trois wept dmaAAayis Tod woAluou piddorras teedqa{ur. This can 
hardly have any other meaning. So Plutarch, Nik. 18; wypryyearo pir 
abrois tewAqoia wepl raw pds ror Nuviay Spoopiar. Sco Inst page, note 4. 

1 1b. 45 Gylippon cane, dy G tera piv } dard orabion 48q dxereri- 
Accro Toit "AGyraiois ds riv péyar Apdva berdciv reixos, wAiy card Bpaxi 
‘1179 mpis rihy ObAagaay- roiro B ér1 gxodipour. 

+b, 5. See Appendix XIIL. 
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might etill come to its help. And Nikias knew that such oxar. vi 
a deliverer was on his way. He could not have failed to 
hear of the conference at Sparta, the speech of Alkibiadés, 
and the preparations that followed. Later news told him 
that a fleet charged with the relief of Syracuse was actually 
afloat. He heard it, but he heeded not. The numbers of 
the relieving force were very small ; it was the enterprise of 
a freebooter, not any real putting forth of the strength of 
the Peloponnesian confederacy *. Presently he heard of the 
nearer approach of a small detachment, It was but four 
ships; four Athenian ships would be enough to check 
them or to watch them, and four Athenian ships were 
cent?, But more than this, he altogether neglected the Fuse om- 
immediate work which he had in hand, the hemming in of {nce °" 
Syracuse by the completion of the wall which had already 
so far advanced. The truth is that Nikias came under 
the general law that, when anything draws a man into a 
state of feeling or # line of conduct which is unlike his 
usual habits, he is carried further and more swiftly in 
his new direction than other men*. When the heart of 
Nikias was for once liftel up, it was lifted up very high 
indeed 4, Hitherto, if he had been unenterprising, he had 
at least been cautious, If he had done but little, it was 
because he had kept guard against every danger. In his 
present frame of mind he did no more than he had done 

1 Thue. vi, 104. 35 6 82 Nuxias wv8spor0s abriv xpoardlorra tmepeite 7) 
AROor Tin vedw ...nad Aporinberepor Wofe waptonevnczvous wAciy, xal 
oiBepiay qudexhy na droutro. 

2 They are mentioned casually in vii. t. 2; Taw "Array revodpaw ved 
sacs 8 Nislar Spar werBerbperet abrdr [Pherwor] dr Aowpoir dan, drt 
arene, 

2 Compare the story of King Stophen’s treatment of the bithops of Fly 
‘and Lincoln; Norman Conquest, rol. v, p. 289. 

* Platarch (Nik. 18) brings this out well; 8 3% Nulas eb6)s airdr xai 
apd gucer ted ris br 76 opbors Apiat mad rox dvaretapprnin . .- oi8lea 
00 PuAiwnow Adyor foxe mpoorAtorros 068 gudamiy troucaro xadapiv, AAA 
1 wavredis bxepopictas Kal xarapporeiatas Aabiw airdr 8 drip dlotwevce, 
ad. 
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cur. vm, before, and he kept no good guard against anything. He 


Plane of 
Gylippos. 


had once shrunk from action through simple dislike of the 
errand on which he had been sent. He now shrank from 
action, because he had come to think that the fruits of 
victory were to be had without further action. A few more 
days of work as men had worked while Lamachos was living, 
and no help from without could have saved Syracuse from 
his grasp. ‘Those few days were wasted, and Syracuse was 
saved. 


‘We must now go back to follow the course of Gylippos 
and the other helpers of Syracuse from the moment of the 
Lacedemonian yote which appointed him as commander at 
Syracuse and bade him concert measures with the Corin~ 
thians!, ‘The language in which his appointment is re 
corded shows that it was taken for granted that the officer 
sent by Sparta would, os such, naturally take the command 
of the local forces of Syracuse as well as of those which 
might be sent to her help?, He begins by giving his 
orders to the Corinthian envoys at Sparta’, They were 
bidden at once to send him two ships to Asiné, the Dryo- 
pian town on the west side of the Messanian gulf. They 
were to fit out as many more ships as they thought of 
sending—the number stems to be left to themselves— 
and, when the time came, to have them ready to sail *, 
Somewhat later we hear of two Laconian ships as taking 
part in the enterprise, It might almost seem as if these 
were the two ships sent to Asiné, manned, under the care 
of Gylippos, by maritime subjects of Sparta®, The Corin- 
thians and Syrscusans now left Sparta. Of the return of 

4 See above, p. 261, 

2 Thue. vi. 93. 2; FvAurror .. . poordgarres dpxorra rois Zupaxocions, 

* Th. 35 duo way rads rods KopwGiow dx ldevdy ol aéywur als ‘Aoivgy. 

“Tb. rads 82 Aowds wapacxwi(ecta Sees Biarcoirra: wiymecr eal Stor 


seaupds  brolyas elves wheir. 
* Ine. 104. 1 webave two Laconian shipe distinct from the Corinthiav. 
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the Syracusan envoys to Sicily we hear nothing ; but enar. vn. 
doubtless they did return, and took with them the news 
that help for Syracuse wae at least voted at Sparta, 

The next thing we hear is thet a fleet is assembled at Gatheriag 
Leukas, a fit place for the centre of the enterprise, a city $P% 
daughter of Corinth and sister of Syracuse. The number ether. 
of the ships charged with the deliverance of the threatened 
member of the household was not large. Except the two 
from Laconia, all came from different branches of the Corin- 
thian family. Corinth herself gave twelve; her colonists 
at Leukas gave two and Ambrakia three!, They met at 
Leukas about the time of the events which followed the 
death of Lamachos, when the Syracusans began to fall 
into utter despair. Their purpose was to sail to Sicily 
with all speed *, But news came which made them change 
their purpose, Rumour was busy everywhere in the western Rumours 
seas. Men spoke of the successes of Athens ; they spoke “Ate. 
of the Athenian general, the wise leader, the chosen 
favourite of forlune, whom none could hope to overcome’, 
Reports reached Leukas that the Athenian walls were 
thoroughly completed and that Syracuse was hemmed in 
without hope*, To Gylippos this news sounded ss if all Gylippos 
Sicily was lost; it would be labour in vain to strive to do Sie toe 
aught for Syracuse. But the danger wae not coniined to me 
Syracuse or to Sicily. Athenian ambition—so Gylippos 
had Jearned from Alkibiadée—went on from Sicily to Italy 
and to more distant lands. The Greek cities of Italy 
might still be saved®, On that errand, the only hepe that 


* Thue. Hh. 104.1 

* Th; Bovndperoc ds Thy ZueeAlar Bud rézous Bonthons. 

* Plot. Nik. 18; peyidn } Sifa Bupoira rod xparciy wirra role ‘AGy- 
waloue eal orparpydy Exew Apaxon &' elruxia 4a ppdonew. 

* Thue. vi 104. 1; ds adroit al deyyeAa: Ipolrew Buvcl wal wares drt 1) 
abrd iyevoptras, és 07 rarriAds dworeresyio tras al Zupixousal dat, 

* Thi: ris by Tuedlas obxén Unita odeuley dyer 4b Dihuenes, riy 88 
“Tradiay Bovdsuevos repwoijoat, 
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cxar, vu, seemed left, Gylippos made up his mind to set forth in 


Voyage of 
Gylippos. 


His stay 
at Taras 
his vain 





He hears 
truer re- 
porta at 
Lokroi. 


person with a small force, leaving the other ships to 
follow. 

With four ships then, the two Laconian and twoCorinthian, 
undera captain named Pythén, the Spartan commander ven- 
tured on a voyage which among Greek sailors passed for a 
piece of unusual daring. He crossed straight from Leukas 
to Taras}. The usual course along the coast was specially 
to be avoided, as it would have led him by Korkyra, the 
estranged member of the Corinthian household. Taras was 
friendly to Sparta and to Syracuse, and he was able to 
make it a centre of action. He first sent envoys to Thou- 
rioi, the city which had sheltered his banished father, and 
where he claimed to take up the citizenship which he had 
inherited from him*. Thourioi, a colony either of Athens 
or of Apollén*, was tossed to and fro by factions; the party 
of Athens sometimes prevailed, sometimes was defeated. 
A little later we shall find Thourioi strongly Athenian +. 
Just now it is not quite clear whether friends of Athens 
thought Gylippos too weak to hurt them, or whether 
enemies of Athens thought him. too weak to help them. 
Four ships, the Thourians thought, could do nothing either 
way, and the Spartan embassy came to nought®, He 
then sailed southward along the coast of Italy, but was 
presently driven back by a fierce storm to Taras®. His 
ships were damaged, and he had to wait a while to refit. 
Then he set forth again and reached Lokroi, where he 
heard a truer account of the state of things at Syracuse. 
The city, he now leamed, was not fully hemmed in; the 
north wall of the Athenians was altogether unfinished ; 

4 Thue. vi. 104. 1; Bre rdx.ora bxeparchOncay riy “Lbvioy ds Tépayra. 

1 Tb, a; mpeoBwodyevos xard riy roi warpis wore woArelay. 
3 Ses above, p. 12. 
* Thue, vii. 33. 5. Ib. vi. 104.2. 


"Tb; dpragéds bx" dvduov ward rir Tepwaior xidwoy bs txaved ravry 
piyas. See Arndld’s nove. 
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it was still possible for an army to be led into Syracuse iar. vi 
by way of Epipolai!, Something then might still be done 
to save Syracuse and Sicily, Still Gylippos did not think 
of at once sailing to Syracuse with his small force, What- 
ever was to be done by way of relief to Syracuse by sea 
he left to the Corinthians, more experienced than he in 
maritime warfare, He himself would make his way into He sil 
Sicily in » less threatening sort; he would gather a land- Si“! 
force, and come at its head to the relief of Syracuse by the 
path which was pointed out to him, 

The news that Gylippos was at Lokroi was brought to 
Nikias. It was at this stage that be did at last take so Four ships 
much heed to what was coming as to send four ships to Wiis” 
look after the doings of the frechooter?. But the free- 
booter was too quick for him. The Athenian ships were Yorage of 
to watch for him at Rhégion; but before they got there, G2iPh 
Gylippos and Pythén, with their four ships, had made their ™t  ° 
way through the strait, aud were sailing slong the north 
coast of Sicily. The first point at which they touched was Accession 
Himera, a city favourable to their cause, and well out of the “#™"™ 
reach of the Athenians and their Sikeliot allies. ‘There the 
shipe were drawn on shore, and Himera became for a while 
the head-quarters of Gylippos. While there he concerted 
measures with the Himeraians for getting together what- 
ever land-force, Greck and barbarian, could be gathered for 
the relief of Syracuse. We now incidentally leam that the 
advice of Alkibiadés that the force to be sent should con- 
sist of men ready both to ply the oar at sea and to act as 
heavy-armed troops by land * had been at least partly carried 
out, ‘The men of Himera, who had long ago refused to 


1 Thue. vii. 1. 15 rurbarbpero: capior por fin Brt ob sayredins was bxoreres- 
xtopivas al Zpixaveal elew, ddA’ iri olév re ward és "Eminodds orparig 
dgenopdvees Loeadeiv, 

4 Swe above, p. 231. 

3 Thue vii, 1. 3; rds vais dvelanvoay ty ‘ludps. 

* See above, p. 109. 
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help Athens, were now won over to help Syracuse. They 
engaged to send their own force to the work, and they gave 
panoplies to such of the crews of Gylippos and Pythén as 
had not brought any with them?. Messages were sent to 
various parta of Sicily to ask or demand help. It is to be 
noticed that we do not hear a word of any dealings, friendly, 
hostile, or diplomatic, with Carthage or with any Phenician 
place in Sicily. As for the Elymians, the horsemen of 
Segesta were serving under Nikias, and to chastise or 
threaten their city would have taken more time than could 
be spared. But from Sikels as well as Greeks help was 
freely sought. A message was sent to the enemy of Se- 
gesta, in which Gylippos, as commander-in-chief by Spartan 
nomination, ordered * the Selinuntines to send their whole 
force to a certain point unnamed. This command they 
obeyed but imperfectly, sending some horsemen and light- 
armed. The Geloans also sent a small force. We are 
surprised to hear that Sikel feeling in northern Sicily was 
turning against Athens. King Archdnidés, the friend of 
Ducetius, who had zealously supported the Athenian side, 
was lately dead, and, from whatever cause, the alliance of 
Sparta, as represented by Gylippos, more strongly attracted 
the fancy of those who came after him®. A thousand 
Sikels joined the foree of Gylippos. The largest con- 
tingent was that of Himera, a thousand foot, heavy-armed 
and light, and » hundred horse. The crews of the four 
ships and the soldiers who hed come with them, all now 
in the full array of the heavy-armed, numbered seven 


"Thue. vii, 1. 35 wal rois Ux raiv ved rar operlpar ravras, Sam yi) yor 
bea wapacxeir, 
robs Zawowrlovs wlyjarres Le lAcvow dravray wavorparig fx 11 





ie Th. 45 ri Xuehv rinks, of wodd spobunéreper xpoaxeptiv broiuer four 
od re'Apxanidou vewort rebyyxiros, bs raw radry Zucehdw Basihevaw niviy 
al dv obx ABiraroe, roi *Aqvaioes gides Hy. See above, p.158, and vol. ii. 
PP. 381, 386. 
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hundred. With this foree Gylippos set forth on his march cur, vin. 
for the deliverance of Syracuse. 

The news of his coming went before him. The ships Voyage of 
that were gathered at Leukas were now at sea; but one ©?! 
of them, though by some chance the last to set sail, reached 
Symeuse before the rest. We must suppose that, while 
the others took the usual course, this one, by a still bolder 
effort than that of Gylippos, dashed right across the open 
sea, Its captain was Gongylos, a Corinthian officer, 
specially zealous in the cause, He took on himself the 
task of bearing to his stritened brethren the message 
of coming deliverance. Tt was the very diy which had Here 
been fixed for the discussion of the Athenian terms in oxthe 
the Syracusan assembly, Men were alresdy gathering Sx*4 for 
in the agora, when ship was seen drawing near, a bly. 
ship not manned by the enemies of Syracuse but sent on 
an errand of good will by her own mother-city. She 
must have made her way into the Little Harbour; the 
Great Harbour was an Athenian possession, part of the 
Athenian dominion of the seas®, If the Syracusan fleet 
was in the Great Harbour at all, it must have been cooped 
up in the docks, But that ship of an enemy of Athens 
could enter even the Little Harbour seems to show that 
the Athenian guard-ships must have kept a very care- 
less watch. The ship of Gongylos reached the shore in He brings 
safety, and ite captain and his crew were soon on Syra- ‘fain 
cnsan ground. Men flocked to the shore; the assembly 
was forsaken or forgotten ; instead of listening to speeches 
for or against acceptance of the Athenisn terms, the 
men of Syracuse hearkened to the good news which 
made it needless to give any Athenian terms a thought. 








1 Thue, vii. 4.15 Péypaos, le 1dr KopwOlaw dpxérrer, peg ryt redev- 
‘raion Spuqdels apirros pir dgueveira bs ras Xypaxovoas, UAtyor 2 xpd Tv- 
Aletov, 

* Tb ¥. 56.3 
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Gongylos spoke; and he told all men that a Corinthian 
fleet and a Spartan commander were on their way to help 
then}, 


One would be well pleased to know whether, after the 
sudden coming of the Corinthian captain with his glad 
tidings, the formalities of a Syracusan assembly were still 
gone through. We are not told whether any vote was 
passed, whether any answer was given to the proposals of 
‘Nikias, or whether, in the universal tumult of joy, all such 
matters were simply forgotten. In any case, a practical, 
if not a formal, vote of the people of Syracuse decreed that 
no Athenian proposals should be hearkened to, and that 
Syrseuse, with the help of her friends and kinsfolk, would 
still hold out. And, either through a formal messige or 
throagh the lack of any message, Nikias must have known 
that it was so. Strange to say, even now his eyes were 
not opened. ‘The Corinthian fleet was coming; the 
Spartan commander was coming; but the vain confidence 
of the general of the Athenians was not shaken. The 
enterprise of which he heard still seemed to him the mere 
rash undertaking of a freebooter, which he might safely 
despise. The northern wall might, even at the last mo- 
ment, have heen pressed on to its completion. Failing 
this, such an Athenian guard might have been kept at 
both ends of the hill as would have hindered any ally of 
Syrocuse from making his way into the city, at any rate 
without @ struggle for life and death. Nothing of the 
kind was done. The southern wall, all but finished, still 
remained all but finished?. On the north side it is plain 

4 Thuc. vil. 2.1; xaradapin abrois wept dwadAayis 708 wodduow wé\Aovras 
Jexrnndcey, kuxddvok re eal wapeBdpauve, Abyur Sri vids re kar Ene 
poorAloves mal Tidervor & RAcarfpi80e, Aeneborpovlam dwoeresMrrom, Apxow. 
So Pht, Nik. 19, Diodéros leaves out this striking incident. See p. 223, 


note 4 
2 Thue, vii. 2. 4; Eryxe 82 ward robo waipod DMldm, dy § ber pis H dered 
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that no guard was kept against the coming even of a free- car, vitt, 
booter, and by that path more than a freebooter came in. 


§ 5. The Defence of Syracuse ty Gylippos. 
B.C. 414-413. 

It is hard to say how much of the movements of 
Gylippos could have been known to Gongylos when he 
brought. his welcome news to Syracuse. Gongylos sailed 
straight from Leukas; he could hardly have known what 
had been going on since Gylippos had landed in Sicily, 

But some tidings must have reached Leukas later than the 

time when Gylippos and Pythén had sailed for Italy with 

their four ships, For they left Leukas in the belief that 

it was no use trying to do anything more for Sicily; their 

object now was to save or to gain the Italiot cities ¥, The Eftct of 
Corinthians at Leukas must have heard the later news stoan 
which reached Gylippos at Lokroi, the news that Syracuse &'*- 
was not wholly hemmed in; otherwise they would not 

have come at all’, Gongylos would therefore be able at 

least to tell the Syracusans that Gylippos and Pythén 

had sailed for Sicily on their behalf; he could hardly 

have told them anything more. But this was enough to 

raise their spirits and to make them give up all thought 

of surrender. Not only was their metropolis helping them, 

but the great need of all, the Spartan commander, had 

been sent; that, as Alkibiadés had said, was worth more 

than an army’. Presently further tidings came that the News of, 
Spartan commander was in Sicily, that he was on his padtee 
march towards Syracuse, that he was drawing near to the ™ Sicily. 
city‘. And the commander had an army with him. It 


arabian En dxereriAcaro rois 'ABqvaloss Es Oy phyar Aypiva Berdodv velo, 
whip ward. Bpaxh 11 73 ups riy B6Aagcay, 

1 See above, p. 233. 9 See above, p. 234. 

* Se0 above, p. 200. 

‘Thao. wi. 2. 95 f8q rp wal Lyris Evra fodvorro abriv. 
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was not @ very large one, perhaps not a very choice one, 
but force which numbered more than three thousand 
men? went for something according to Greek notions of 
numbers, But, many or few, the Spartan leader was with 
them. Whether the Syracusans at all knew what » leader 
‘was coming, we cannot tell; but the coming of any Spartan 
satisfied the need of the moment. When the tidings came 
that Gylippos was actually drawing near, the whole mili- 
tary force of Syracuse went forth to mect him®, They 
could have done this only by marching between the north 
brow of the hill and the unfinished Athenian wall. But 
not a blow seems to have been struck, not a step of any 
kind to have been taken, to hinder either Gylippos from 
coming or the Syricusans from going forth. ‘The free- 
booter was now very near indeed. Did Nikias so trust in 
his own good luck as to think that the enemy had come 
simply to be delivered into his hands by some power 
favourable to Athens, while he and his army reposed peace- 
fully by their round fort at Syka? 

‘The exact line of march of Gylippos from Himera, or 
rather from the unnamed trysting-place where the forces 
of Selinous were to meet him, is not very clear. But its 
later stages must have led him by some of the inland roads 
between the steep of Thymbris and the western point of 
Epipolai, Having taken an unknown Sikel post on his 
way‘, he came to the north side of the Syracusan hill. 


1 ‘There wern 700 of his own, 1100 from Himera, hore, heavy-armed,and 
light-armed, 1000 Sikels; also (vii. 1. 4) ZeAsvovrriaw rods yxAol wal inejs 
al Pagar dAbyo1, who must surely have mustered 200 among them. Let us 
hope it is a copyist or editor, and not Diodéros himself, to whom we owe 
the words ra ‘Inepalaw wat Xixav dy rpoxeAlovs (xiii. 7, 8). 

4 Thue, vii, a. 2; of mir Xvpaxéow dweppbotyody re eal 1H Dudteny os 
dmarrodpevor UgGAGor. 

3 His edruxla. Boo above, p. 233: 

4 Thue, vii.2.35 482 ‘Tras 15 76 [al rbre] relyor by rh sapiby rae Zac 
dade, The forms of the mame are endless and the place is quite unknown, 
I therefore follow Holm (@. 8. if, 40, 413) in leaving it nameless, “Teral is 
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He reached it at the point just east of the neck of Euryalos, cua. vin, 
the point where, not 60 very long before, Lamachos had 
led the besieging army to the occupation of the hill, The 
same path which had brought the first real danger to 
Syracuse was now to bring her deliverance. Where the He goes 
whole host of Athens had climbed up on the errand which Sr? e%, 
was to bring Syracuse so near to her overthrow, the de- 53iP, 
spised freebooter, with hie hastily gathered force, Greek and 
barbarian, was to climb up to save her. Had Lamachos 
been there, Gylippos might haply not have found the ascent 
so easy. But with Nikias in sole command, Nikias too 
pressed down by sickness on one hand, lifted up by vain 
confidence on the other, no more heed seems to have been 
taken against the approach of Gylippos than Syracuse had 
takea against the approach of Lamachos. Gylippos and his He nest 
following toiled up the path, and clearly found Euryalos Spporition. 
itself undefended. The fort on Labdalon was not near 
enough to stand immediately in the way of their ascent; 
it kept watch over the sea by Thapsos and Megara rather 
than over the inland passes. Nor does Gylippoa seom to 
have met with any opposition from the garrison of Lab- 
dalon in his march along the hill. As the Athenian wall The Syr- 
to the north was unfinished, the course along the edge of mect him. 
the hill was open; he went on unchecked, till the Syra- 
cusans, equally unchecked, met him. The deliverer had 
come, and he was not one to let the grass grow under his 
feet. It was as a deliverer that he came; but he could 
be a deliverer only by acting as a master; and it was as 
areal place, being quoted by Stephen as ppovpwy ZieAlas from the sixth 
‘book of Philistos—I wish it was o “fragment,” as Arnold calls it—that in 
which be dealt with the Athenian siege. But we cannot be sure that this 
is the place. Anyhow it is not the Iato of Count Roger. See rol. 
» alone (it 8) mae at thin nage—it has am odd sound after the mane 
ton of Sikane jost before—av0épero: 8 of XuccAat rw waporoley abrir, tm 
Oxperce rods ules dveidor, This haa really nothing to do with Gylippos; 
it ia the story in Thuo. vii. 32. 2, 

‘VOL, III, gz 
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cuar, vin. a master that Sparta had sent him!, We may picture to 
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ourselves the welcome with which he was greeted; but 
Gylippos hed no time or mood for ceremonial receptions or 
for a joyous entry into Syracuse. At once, fresh from his 
march and climb, the Spartan commander-in-chief relieved 
Hiérakleidés, Buklés, and Tellias of their duties, He took 


; the command of the whole force, and straightway led both 


the Syracuan army and his own following right up to 
the invading Tines*, The besiegers, who had thought 
Syracuse a prize within their easy grasp, were challenged 
to come forth and fight with those who had come to its 
defence. 

Amazement and confusion took possession of the camp of 
Nikias. Sudden, unlooked-for, unhindered, a new enemy 
had come upon them. ‘The freebooter was come, but in 
@ guise somewhat beyond that of a freebooter. He had 
brought with him, not only a large reinforcement to the 
Syracusan army, but what counted for more, the great 
name of Sparta in his own person, Astounded as they 
were, the Athenians still summoned up courage to set 
themselves in battle array, Before the two armies met, 
Gylippos set a herald to the Athenian general. His 
message was to offer a truce, a truce to allow the whole 
Athenian anny to leave Sicily with bag and baggage 


2 See above, p. 201. 
2 Thus. vii. a, 3; dvaBds ward 1dr Edpindor, Freep wot ol "ABprain 73 
spdrran, txdp wera rity Zopanoeian int 19 relxopa ray ‘AOqralan, 

* Th. vii. 3. 1; of 82 ‘A@qvaia algviBlon roi re TvAlerov wal rir Zupa- 
xosiew ogiow indvray, UWopBhonoay pry ri xpiror, waperégerro Bé. 
Plutarch (Nik. 19) leaves out the march and climb of Gylippos. But they 
fare implied when he sends a mousage to the Syracusana to moot him ; ol 32 
Gapphoarres UfeadiCorro" wal xpeoijyer edbds 6 DiAuwros df 8805 roparerey- 
bros txt rovs 'APyvaiovs, Dioddros (sii. 7, 8) gots into utter confusion, 
Gylippos &d 79s necoyeiou [that in m good point] wophryer els Xyparovoas* 
eal per! Alyas Hudpas pera rir Zupoxovele Ugryaye rip Braue tet rods 
"A@nvatous. A battle then follows; but it is that in which Lamachos is 
Killed, 
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within five days!, Such a message was not exactly cuar. vm. 
mockery; but it was assuredly sent without any thought 

of its terms being accepted. It was in truth meant for 
Syracusan rather than for Athenian ears. It was meant 

to stir up Syracusan hearts, to make the defenders of 
Syracuse fecl how much might be done now they had a 

Spartan to their leader. Nikias, as might be looked for, No asswer 
sent the herald away without an answor?; a less decorous 

general might have charged him with some cutting mes- 

sage back again. Indeed, according to some reports, when 

the general refused an answer, there were men in the 
Athenian ranks who volunteered one, Had the coming of 

one cloak and staff given such fresh strength to the Syra- 

cusans that they could afford to despise Athens? Had not 

the Athenians kept in bonds three hundred men stronger 

than Gylippos and with longer hair®? But this tale reads 

rather like a transfer to Athenian mouths of gibes which 

are likely enough to have been uttered in Syracuse a little 

later. 

The Spartan leader of Syracusans did not fail, on this Bad say 
his first day of command, to mark the military short- Syma: 
comings of the Syrecusan foot. ‘To a Spartan these short- 
comings would be far clearer, far more provoking, than to 
a reforming Syracusan, When the two armies formed 
for batile, Gylippos saw that the trim of the Syracusans 


2 Thue. vii. 3.1; 4.82 Bluevoe 7d Beda lyryde, wipuen epomdunes adroit M- 
‘yorra, el Botnovres Ifcdvas de rx Linedlas ebvre Hyupiiv, MaBrres v2 apérepa 
abréw, iroiyos elves ovéy¥soOat. Platarch (Nik. 19) ia to the same effect, 

2 °Th.§ of 82 dy Sdeqwplg re Lxwiotvr0 nal odBiv Awonplraperct dxirepspar, 
‘The plural number clearly makes the act of the general the act of the 
army Also. 

+ Put, Nik. 19; 8 ply oly Nuwlar olf ‘ifiaser deoxplracdar roy 2 
erparisrin rues nerayedvrs tphrav Bd wapovaiay tvds rplBaivos Kal 
Barnpias Aansaucie obrex toxupd 7d Yopaxovaian afalgyes ylyover bor’ 
"Abyraina naragpordir, of woXi payaAcarrépovs vAlrou kal waAAo» opivres 
rpaxoclers txorre ty vidas Bedeubvon AxiBanay Aareduporiovs. See 
P. 245, mote 1, and compare the Syracusan mockery in p. 245. 

Ra 
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cuar. vir. was so bad that he did not venture to meet the Athenians 


Nikias 
declines 
battle, 


Kitheets of 





coming. 


in the narrow space between their fort and the city walls 1. 
He led his forces out into some wider ground, where, it is 
to be supposed, the Syracusan horse would come into play. 
But such wider ground could have been found only to the 
west of the Athenian wall; and this involves a march 
forwards and backwards to the north of the Athenian 
fort. In any case Nikias declined battle, and kept himself 
within his defences. Gylippos then spent his first night of 
command at Syracuse, his first night at Syrcuse in any 
shape. He bivouacked within the last built wall of the 
city, in the new quarter of Temenités®, Things had 
indeed turned about. A day or two back the defenders of 
Syracuse were trembling within their walls, deeming that 
no hope of safety was left to them, save in coming to terms 
with the invaders, The hopes of the besiegers were so 
high that they scomed to keep common watch against the 
enemy whom they knew to be coming. And now the 
enemy of Athens, the deliverer of Syracuse, had come. 
From the moment of his coming all had changed. He 
was marching freely to and fro before and behind the 
besieging lines, and the besiegers refused to leave their 
lines to meet them, 

Before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war a Corin- 
thian orator had pictured the Athenians as ever active and 
adventurous, the Spartans as slow and unwilling to act 
In the persons of Nikias and Gylippos, Athenian and 
Spartan might seem to have changed places. On those 
points neither commander represented the usual character- 
isties of his own city. The good genius of Syracuse had 
sent her in her need a leader who, to the name and authority 

1 Thue, vii. 3. 35 ply robs Zuparoclous rapascouévous wal ob pablo 
Ewrraasoulvovs, travirye 73 erparénedor bs riy eipuxwpiay padror. 

* Tb; drfyaye rip orpandy det rip dxpay ry Teperirer eadoupéryy, wal 
aired yiAloavre, See Appendix XII, 

* Tb, i. 68-70, 
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of Sparta, added an energy and power of resource more than cuar, vir, 
Athenian. But Gylippos was a Spartan none the less, Saree 
Spartan in his garb and ways, Spartan in some of his po. 
faults, The Syracusans, used to Sikeliot pomp and luxury, 

are said to have mocked at the simple figure of the man 

who had come to lead them. They scorned his Spartan 

cloak, his Spartan staff, his hair worn long after the 
Spartan fashion. At a later time they are said to have 

found him out in meanness and love of gain!. But how- 

ever either friends or enemies may have mocked at Gyl- 

ippos, his friends obeyed him, and his enemies soon learned 

to fear him, The supreme command of the forces of 
Syracuse and her allies had already passed into his hands 

as a matter of course. He was the Spartan, and that was 
enough ; it is plain that the Syracusan commanders put 
themselves under his orders from the first moment of his 
appearance on the hill. We need not trouble ourselves 

with the blundering story of a late writer which makes him 

gain the first place by a base stratagem *, With Gylippos Renewed 
to leader, men pressed eagerly to be led to battle, They comfdence 
came about him, we are told, though with a different Sym 


curans, 


+ Plat. Nik. 195 Tuas 8 sal reds Zuedséras gyolv ly pqdol Aye 
outa rv Tidiewoy, Gorepow yly aloxpoxtpduay altoid wal yrpohoyiay 
warapérras, &: 8 xpbrepor Gxpbn, cubrrrorras als ri rplBewa mol rie 
xéyqy. Thin comes immediately after the Athenian retort in p. 243. 
Plutarch sooms hardly to believe the present story, perhape with reason ; 
Dut it is at least more credible than the other, which doubtless grew 
oat of it 

* One is really ashamed to refer to the silly story in Polyainos, i. 42.1.2. 
‘Gylippos wishes to be commander-inchief (airompérap ris ty Zupaxcioacs 
Surdpton). He tella the Syracusan generals that they ought to occupy 
a certain hill (Adgor)—one would like to know where—between the city and 
‘the Athenian camp. He sonds s memage by night to the Athenians, who 
‘occupy it first. ‘Them he complains that his secrets nre betrayed, and he 
fs mado sole goneral (ol spolxorres rév Xupaxovslay tv} xo) ploy Tudiermp 
‘roi soMyou Tiv dpxiy inizpayar). Ho geta possession of the hill by 
‘another trick, which seems to be mixed up with the seafights to which 
‘we shall come presently. Did Timaios stoop to such rubbish? Philistos 
assuredly did not. 
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can. vit. purpose, like small birds thronging round an owl. And 
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He takes 
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he found work for all who offered themselves from the first 
day of his coming. 

‘That day’s work had been to climb up Epipolai, to meet 
the Syracusan force, to defy the Athenians, to enter the 
city which he was sent to deliver, The morrow saw him 
no less busily at work, By some strange chance his force 
had been allowed to pass the Athenian fort on Labdalon ; 
but he saw that such a post as that was not to be left in 
the hands of the invaders, The one thought of the Syra- 
cusans had been to hinder the building of the Athenian 
wall, Gylippos went on with that work more vigorously 
than they had done, and at the same time he gave himself 


hill, In his view the two objects were the same. A wall 
running east and west was to be built to hinder the wall 
of the Athenians north of the round fort from ever reach- 
ing the brow of the hill*, But this wall was to go on further 
to the west,and to be joined on to a system of Syracusan out- 
posts which should guard the approach of Euryalos and the 
whole westem part of the hill. He who had come up that 
way knew its importance. ‘To this end the Athenian fort at 
Labdalon hed to be taken, A general march thither might 
have called out the whole Athenian force, and that might 
be dangerous till Gylippos had put a little Spartan discipline 
into the Syracusan foot, In order therefore to draw off 
the attention of the Athenians, he drew up the main part 
of his force in front of their lines, while a smaller body was 
sent to do the work at Labdalon, ‘That post was out of sight 
of the Athenian round fort’, and the party sent thither did 
their work without the knowledge of the main Athenian 
force. ‘The fort on Labdalon was taken, and its garrison 


» Plat. Nik. 19; era plrroe gqoty abrds [Tuaos] fr: 1p Tudiery garion: 
ableep raved redAot xpookernaay Irolues orparevipero1. 
* See Appentix XV. * See Appendix XIII. 
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slain?, ‘The same day was marked by the first Syracusan cnar. vi. 
suecess at sea, An Athenian trireme watching over the Taking 
mouth of the Great Harbour was taken®, Of this exploit sian 
we should gladly hear something more. Syracuse had ships, "rem. 
whether in the Great Harbour or elsewhere; they may now 
have been encouraged to make a sally from the docks. 
This success, happening at the same moment as the taking 
of Labdalon, was at least a happy omen. It helped to 
raise the hopes of the besieged as well by sea as by land. 

The success of the attack on Labdalon—one would like 
to know to what division of the force of Gylippos the 
credit of the exploit belongs *—laid the ground open for 
him to carry out his whole scheme, That is, if only he 
could hurry on the building of his counterwork so as to 
stop the Athenian wall which was now advancing towards 
the northern cliff. Nikias, with Gylippos in his near 
neighbourhood, had put on somewhat of the energy of his 
enemy, energy of which he himself always had a.store lying 
hid, but which needed some strong pressure to bring it to the 
front. ‘The southern wall, the double wall, was now pushed The Athe- 
on vigorously; it was at last completely finished. It now fushed to- 
reached the Great Harbour, and those who had been em- "aristhe 
ployed in building it went up to their stations on the hill 4 
But, in face of the present schemes of Gylippos, the 
southern wall was of less moment than it had been, The The north- 
wall north of the round fort was therefore eagerly pressed pressed on, 
on, Gylippos saw that he had two things to do, and that 
speedily. He set to work at once to build his own wall, 
and thereby to hinder the Athenians from finishing theirs. 

‘A race between two sets of builders, with its interest 
heightened by the chance of handstrokes at any moment, 


* Thue. vii. 3. 4. * Ibs. 

® dpos 71 xlysjas, says Thucydides, vil. 3. 4. 

"Th. 4. 35 of re 'AOqraion dvaBeBhecoay fy Sra, 73 ini Bardocy reixor 
Anredoarres. Seo Appendix XIIL 
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now began. The new Syracnsan counterwall, at right 
angles to the Athenian wall and nearly parallel to the 
northern edge of the hill, was now begun. It started from 
the city, that is, from the wall of Tycha, as the first 
Syracusan wall had started from the wall of Temenités!. 
The wall was doubtless built by day; at night Gylippos 
planned an attack on weak point in the Athenian wall 
near the round fort?. But this time Nikias was ready 
for him, The Athenians were bivouacking outside their 
fortress 3; when the enemy drew near, they made ready to 
attack him. Gylippos bad no mind to expose his ill- 
disciplined troops to the chances of a night-battle with 
men whom he could not take by surprise. He therefore 
drew off his force. The lesson was not lost on the Athe- 
nians. They pressed on the building of the wall, the wall 
begun s0 long before, and of the unfinished state of which 
we have already had a picture‘, The work was now 
diligently carried on, specially the raising of the wall where 
it had been begun. A careful watch too was now kept. 
The part near Syka, the most threatened part of all, the 
Athenians watched themselves. Along the rest, as far, 
it is to be supposed, as the Great Harbour, the allies were 
posted at various points, Meanwhile the Syrucusan coun- 
terwall went on, the more vigorously pethaps while the 
besiegers, if we can call them so any longer, struck a blow 
in another quarter. 


‘The loss of the trireme that wss taken off the mouth of 
the Great Harbour may have suggested to Nikias that the 
mouth of the Great Harbour was a point to be carefully 
looked to. It had become spetially so in the changed 


1 See Appendix XV. 

* Thue, vii. 4. 2; wnt OTUAurwos (fr pip 7 Toit ‘AOqrafots roo relxour 
Aaders) rumrds dvadaBew rhy oxparidy tea epds abd. 

2 Tb. 5 Eruxon yap igw airsCSperoc. « Bee above, p. 230. 
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state of things. The Athenian fleet was now, not in ite onur. vin. 
old station at Daskén !, but much further to the north and The Athe- 
nearer to the city. The new station was in the north- aenP* 
western corner of the harbour, near the swamp of Lysime- Srst 
leia and the scene of the battle in which Lamachos fell. 

Here the ships could lie close to the Athenian walls which 

had now reached the harbour; they seem indeed to have 

been cooped up slong the piece of shore which those walle 
immediately defended. Now that the Syracusans were be- 
ginning to stir by sea, such a position gave them no command 

of the harbour in general ; it was even dangerously near 

to the older Syracusan docks, those in the Great Harbour ?. 
Moreover since the coming of Gylippos, it could hardly 

have been possible to bring in provisions and whatever 

was needed by land from the north. Everythi now had. 

to come by sea, at a great disadvantage, as long as the 
Athenians had no command of the mouth of the harbour. 

It is significantly added that Nikias, beginning, since 
Gylippos came, to have less hope of success by land, was 
disposed to give more heed to enterprises by sea*, He The Athe- 
determined therefore to occupy the headland of Plémmy- 21 ytem. 
rion, directly opposite Ortygia, the northern point of the ™JTo™ 
peninsula—now known as Maddalena—of which the low 

ground south of the harbour forms the isthmus. It is a 

point so important for the command of the harbour that 

one wonders, just as in the case of Euryalos, that neither 

side had occupied it already‘, But there is no mention 

of any Syracusan garrison there, no mention of any oppo- 

sition being met with when Nikiae sent hie whole fleet 





1 See above, p. 166. * See vol. il. p.1.43, and Appendix XVI. 

2 Thao. vii. 4. 43 xposeixl re fq naMdor rf xard Mhasoay wAlup, 
bpaw 1a dn ris yin oplow, bead) Pures fuer, dveAmorérepa Sera. 

* The position is marked by Thucydides, vil. 4.4; fori 88 dpa dvrinipas 
rips addeors, firep xpobixovaa 700 weyéou Aypdvos 73 ordpa arevdy woe, eat 
al rexuobdy, for alr Upalvero # loxoud) raw IniryBdar Eceabas, Seo 
vol. i. p. 347 
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and part of his army to take possession of the head- 
land, and to turn it into an Athenian fortress and naval 
station. The southern horn of the Great Harbour, the 
southern pillar of its entrance, thus fell into the hands 
of the besiegers, the last marked success of the Athenian 
enterprise. 

The headland of Plémmyrion is wild and rocky, pierced 
by small inlets, and with small rocks and islands scattered 
in front of it. The cliffs are tossed into fantastic shapes ; 
in one place on the outer side of the point a deep inlet 
shelters a grotto where the boatman ean ply his oar under 
the natural arch, and where the devout mind of Nikias, if 
he cherished the poetic side of hia own creed, might have 
ventured to look for a vision of the Nereids, At this 
point primeval tombs are hewn in the rock close by the 
landing-place, as other such tombs are scattered over various 
points of the cliffs and of the rocky surface of the hill. 
Some of these traces of the earlier folk of the land are 
presently to have a place in our story. The surface of the 
ground too shows signs of later occupation in wheel-tracks 
and in cut foundations, But at present, save the light- 
house and a modern house or two, Plémmyrion is desolate, 
and it most likely never formed so much as » suburb of 
Syracuse. On this headland Nikias built three forts, a 
greater and two smaller. One can only guess at their 
sites; but one might fancy the main fortress on the higher 
ground of the peninsula, while of the two smaller, one might 
command the point itself, the site of the present light- 
house, and another might lock directly towards the har- 
our. The view from Plémmyrion is a special one, and of 
no small moment for a besieger of Syracuse. The extent 
of the city is seen in its widest sense, and it seems vaster 
than it does from any point within the harbour, From 
the harbour we look along the whole western line of 
Ortygia to itssouthern point ; in this view from Plémmyrion 
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the east side of the island comes into sight, as well as cuar. vit. 
part of the eastern side of Achadina, The two are indeed 
huddled together into # single mass; nothing would sug- 
gest that Ortygia was an island; but we better see its 
relation to the hill, From no one point could the whole 
range of operations be better watched than from the part 
now newly occupied. 

But the immediate object of the occupation of Plémmyrion 
was to provide a new station for the ships. This was found 
in the little bay of Carrozza, immediately within the harbour, 
‘There the ships of war and the more part of the ships of Value of 
burthen took their place. Some were drawn ashore; and quarters 
the forts became Athenian store-houses 1, The new station, 
standing apart from the constant fighting which went on 
around the walls on Epipolai, was thought to be a safer 
resting-place for provisions and stuff generally, for the 
sails of the ships, for the money of Athenian soldiers and 
even of Athenian merchants?, We must remember that, 
besides the men of mere traffic who had followed the army, 
not a few of the fighting men had hoped to do some 
buying and selling as well’, But the place had its bad Lack of 
side; there was no water near, and fodder and fuel had to“ 
be sought by the sailors where they might be found‘. 
Moreover the occupation of Plémmyrion led to a counter- 
stroke on the Syracusan side. To guard the southem The Syr- 
shore of the Great Harbour from the plunder of the gar- fore at 
rison of Plémmyrion, a third part of the whole cavalry of Polishns. 
Syracuse was planted in Polichna, They had complete 
command of the country by land; and they constantly 


* Thue. vii. 4. 5; Aeretyice rola gpovpia’ wal ly adroit rh re oxedy 7a 
waddora Leeero wal 7a whole fbn deed rd peytda Spy wal al raxeiaa ries, 
‘The difference in the size of the forts appears in c. 23. 1. 

* This again comes out in c. 24.2; Tajsely xpuptraw row ‘AGypolew Toit 
reixeas, wodAA ply Uyerbpow xphuata Kal afros iriv, woddd 88 eal rpnpipxer, 
al lorta, + See above, p. 112, 

* Thae. vii. 4.6; Gdar owarig xpdpevor wal obx Iyyiber, 
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cuar, vm. cut off the Athenian stragglers and foragers}, From this 
time, it is noticed, the strength and order of the crews of 
the Athenian ships, which left Peiraieus in such stately 
array, began to go down ?, 

Nikine The whole of the besieging fleet did not stay in ite new 

tends ships station by Plémmyrion, Nikias heard that the remaining 

Catia part of the Corinthian shipa were coming. He accord- 
ingly sent twenty of his own ships to watch off Rhégién 
and Lokroi and to lie in wait for them. 


Meanwhile Gylippos went on building his wall, using 
for that purpose the stones which the Athenians had 
brought for the building of theirs, Over and over again 
he led up his force in battle array before the Athenian 
fort *, Its defenders came out in order; but they did 
not attack ; nor did Gylippos for a while think it prudent 
to attack them. It was much as it had been at the 
very beginning of the war, when the Syracusans got 
familiar with the sight of the Athenian fleet going to and 
fro before their eyes, but doing nothing against them. 

Fighton When Gylippos thought that his men had seen enough 

thehill, Of the enemy who seemed to shrink from attacking them, 
he one day led them to the assault, But he must have 
chosen his ground with less skill than we might have 

The varius looked for. A network of walls had now arisen on the 
hill, and the fight seems to have taken place on ground 
hemmed in by walls on at least three sides. There was 
the wall of the Athenians running north and south ; there 
was the newest wall of the city, the defences of Temenités, 


* Thue. vil. 4. 6; splrov yp plpor rin exten ray Zupaxosiaw, Ba robs 
dy 1B Wrgpuply, fra pip weaovprhoorrer Ulour, tel rh de 1G ‘Odvamuly 
Todixrp trerdxare. 
2 Tb.6; sav wAgpaudraw obx feora rére xpirroy wuss bybvero. 
* Seo Appendix XV. 
15 Udon da mpd 708 ruxloparos robs Zupaxeotovs wal robs 
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running perhaps nearly parallel to it, and there was the omar. vin. 
wall of Gylippos to the north. In such a narrow space 
there was no room for the horsemen of Syracuse to act, nor 
yet for the light-armed?; and the Syracusan beavy-armed 
were aa sure to give way before an Athenian charge as the 
heavy-armed of Athens were to give way befor: a Spartan 
charge. The Syracusans were driven back with some Defeat of 
loss, And among their dead they had to moum the chief Oe,7"" 
of the men whom their metropolis had sent to help her 
colony in its time of need. He who had brougat the good death of 
news at the right moment lived but to see the beginning S°™!%* 
of deliverance; Gongylos of Corinth died for Syracuse, as 
Timoledn was one day to live for her*, The dead were 
given back under truce, and Gylippos called the military 
assembly together. Of his speech we have oaly a sum- Speech of 
mary; but it is plain that no speech could have been *7HPr™ 
more to the point, and that Gylippos knew well how to 
adapt himself to his hearers, The blame of the late de- 
feat lay, he said, not with them but with himself. It was 
all his own fault; he had led them to fight on ground 
where the horsemen and light-armed could not act. He 
would lead them out again, and they would do better. 
‘Their force was equal to their enemies ; that they could be 
their inferiors in spirit and courage was not to be thought 
of. Those to whom he spoke were Dorians, children of 
Peloponnésos, It was for them to overthrow and drive out 
of the land these Ionians and islanders and the motley 
crowd that had been brought together along with them *, 

4 ‘Thus, vii. 5. 25 by xepal yerbuero tudxovro peragd rir resxvopdrar, 
yu Taw Zvpaxcoian oibepia xphaus Fy. 
P'Phuts Nik. ayy thtyos vrds andareurar nal Pepenor +3e Royirtor, 
‘This is surely from Philistos, 

* Thoe. er 43 obe dveerdy Labpevey al ph Aguboover, Hedowovyqorel re 
"Idvew al ryoverriy wal Evpediaw dyOpdrev xparjoares 
puidouetas sia xl, Gylippos speake as suited his purpose, just as 
Alkibiadéa spoke in exactly the opposite way for his purposs. See above, 
p- 97, and vol. fi. p. 326, 
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cuar.vm, ‘The Syracusan wall, steadily advancing westward, had 
Advance of now all but reached the point where it would finally cut 
ylippos. off the Athenian wall from ever reaching the northern 
brow of the hill. When that had once been done, it was 
all one, says the Athenian historian, to fight and win or not 
to fight at all1, Nikias therefore determined to risk one 
Fight on more fight before it should be too late. When Gylippos 
thelills Jed up the Syracusan forces to sttack him, he marched 
out ready for battle. He had not repeated his former 
mistake. He led his troops round into the open space 
west of the Athenian lines, The horsemen and darters 
were placed so as to take the Athenian left in flank. At 
the right moment the horse charged the enemy’s left wing, 
syracumn which gave way before them. ‘The rest of the army was 
“story: thrown into confusion; the Syracusan heavy-armed, after 
so many defeats, had at last the satisfaction of driving the 
invaders before them in open battle. The Athenian army 
was saved only by retreating within its own defences’, 
The battle was won, s victory enough to lift up the heart 
Victoriee of every Syracusan. Nikias, according to the reckoning 
of Sikiss. 36 the contemporary Euripidés, had beaten them eight 
times4; now, with Gylippos at their head, the tide of 
success had turned in their favour, But the winning of 
the battle was not enough without carrying out the object 


1 Thuc. vii. 5.65 eal el xpotdtor, rabrdy fq drole abrois rudy re payee 
brows Bed. wax7ds wal 82 whyeobas. 

Tb. a. 55 nord rhy cdvxapar, J rar rerxi dpporipew al tpyeotas 
Bayer. Plutarch (Mike 15) makes the comment; ele rr Incotem Fylpar 
Mager 8 Téderros oléy torw turapla. 

2 "Tho phraso of Thucydides (vii. 6. 3) is omphatic; ruryOty bed row 
Zvpanoaiaw earnpixdy els 7d Taxfopara. 

# Plat. Nike 175 8 py yap BéperlOns werd ry rray abrir eal tiv Sretpor 
‘yehgen Inutiduor beolgoe 

ole Xvpaxosious Serd) vieas teprysar 
Gotpa, br’ fy rh Gedy UE trou duporiposs. 
That ia, before Gylippos came. Plutarch helds that the victories of Nikias 
wore more than sight; but some must have beon very amall, 
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to secure which the battle had been fought. Under their omar. vin. 

new leader men did not shrink from crowning a day of 

victory with a night of toil. While the defeated Athe- Work at 

nians remained disheartened within their fortress, the vic- {2 Xtre: 

torious Syracusans worked all night at their wall. By the pian val 
a 

moming the work was done; the Syracusan wall hed 

been carried westward beyond the Athenian wall running 

north and south. ‘This last could now never be carried on 

even to the brow of the hill, much less down to the sea at 

its foot, The object of all the engineering work of the 

Athenians was altogether baffled. They might yet win 

battles; but they could no longer hem Symcusein', If 

we cannot say that Syracuse was as yet delivered, yet 

a great step had been taken towards her deliverance. ‘The 

Syracusans had again possession of the eastem part of the 

brow of their own hill. They were presently to win back 

the western part also. 

‘There is something remarkable in the way in which Import- 
these besieging walls are assumed on both sides as hin- teched to 
drances which could not be overcome. Let the invaders *he walle. 
finish their wall, and Syracuse would be hopelessly hemmed 
in. Let the defenders of Syracuse finish theirs, and the 
Athenian blockade is no less hopeless. Yet, as the walls 
of strong cities have sometimes been stormed, so surely 
might a besieging work. The Athenians had themselves 
mastered two such Syracusan walls in earlier stages of the 
war, and the Syracusans had more lately mastered the 
outworks of the Athenian round fort. But an enterprise 
of this kind against walle well finished and guarded would 
be something quite unlike the fighting and blockading 
which had hitherto gone on. It would call for new efforte 
and new meuns, for which perhaps neither side was ready 
at the moment. And even now the whole object of the 


+ ‘Thue. vi. 6.4; txelvour re xal rarrdéwazy drecrepyusas, el nol Kparoiy, 
A dy Er gas droruxicas. Bee Appendix XV, 
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new Syracusan wall was not secured. The invaders could 
no longer hem Syracuse in; but their own communications 
with their allies to the north were uot cut off. The wall had 
been carried to a point west of the Athenian wall; it thus 
secured a path into Syracuse along the north brow of the 
hill, But this did not answer the whole purpose of Gylip- 
pos. The wall did not reach to the westem end of Epi- 
polai, The pathwhich was thus kept open for the defenders 
of Syracuse was left no less open to her enemies. Lama- 
chos had climbed up from below at the west end; so had 
Gylippos himself ; the exploit might be repeated yet again 
from the invading side, To hinder any danger of this 
kind, it was the next object of Gylippos to wall in the 
whole north brow of the hill, and to fortify it at the western 
end, so that a new assailant might not find it so easy to 
climb up by Euryalos as it had been twice found already. 
Zealous allies were at this moment at hand to help him 
in the work, men who were ready to make that work their 
first offering towards the relief of Syracuse. Up to this 
time Gylippos himself had been the main gift, and 2 most 
precious gift, that the Dorians of Peloponnésos had given 
to the Dorians of Sicily. The crews of the four ships 
which he and Pythén had led from Lokroi were serving 
among the Syracusan heavy-armed. And some work had 
doubtless been found for the Corinthians who eame with 
Gongylos, after their zealous captain had given his life 
for the cause. This as yet was all. The other ships from 
Corinth and her colonies had taken a longer course than 
the single ship of Gongylos. But the ships which Nikias 
had sent to hinder their coming had failed in their errand. 
Erasinidés of Corinth resched Symeuse with his squadron, 
bringing the help which Corinth the mother, Leukas and 
Ambrakia the sisters, had sent to their kinsfolk in their 
hour of danger, The ships came in safely, most likely in 
the Little Harbour, and the men whom they carried set to 
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work at once to help in the business which Syracuse had ouar, vu. 


most immediately in hand ?, 

The work to which the new-comers were called lay at 
the furthest point of the Syracusan hill. Now that the 
Syracusan counter-wall bad passed the Athenian wall and 
had hindered its immediate object, it was less urgently 
needful to carry on the wall from that point westward than 
to seize and keep a firm hold on the western end of the hill. 


It is clearly at this point of the siege that those Syracusan The Syra- 


forte were built on the western part of the hill which come st the 


forts 
weat 


into notice somewhat later in the story. There were in all ° the hill; 


five, adding the prize of Labdalon to four forts of Syra- 
cusan building. One must have stood very near to the 
path by which first Lamachos and then Gylippos had 
made his way up. Its object doubtless was to hinder others 
from coming up by the same road, Its site must have been 
on the neck of Euryalos, on or near the site of the later 
castle of Dionysios. The young soldier who was one day 
to make that spot sostrong doubtless saw the act of Gylippos 
and remembered it, The other three forts of Syracusan 
building roust have been larger than this, as they could 
be spoken of as camps*, We can do no more than guess 
at their sites, But it is tempting to place one of them on 
Buffalaro, the high central point which looks out over land 
and sea on both sides. The fort of Euryalos on the neck 
would not only command the famous path on the north 
side, but also the point on the south side of the hill where 
the ascent is so much easier. Labdalon, the fort won 
from the invaders, would be another strong point in Syra- 
cusan hands; but, close on the north cliff, it must have 
stood apart from the immediate work of building at this 


} Thue, vii. 7. 1; lodwAwoay .. . nal fwvereixvoay 7 Accel Toit Xuy lows 
xpe 700 tywapotou retxorr, See Appendix XY. 
*'Th. 43. 3) 4 Sce Appendix XV, The fort on Euryalos is called 





‘rexpa; the other three are orparéreta, Are wo to add dy rpore- 
xdonaat 
You. III. 8 
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cur. vm. moment, ‘The object now in hand was to connect the 
the wall to forts and the whole western end of the hill with the wall 
became that was already built. As soon as that wall had secured 
its first object. by being carried westward of the Athenian 
wall, the obvious course was to begin the work again at the 
west end, By that means a smaller extent of ground was 
left exposed while the wall was building, and the important 
hold on Euryalos was secured. 
Ths,tim At the moment then of the coming of the new allics, 
tewan. the Syracusans were beginning to carry their wall east- 
ward from the neck of Euryalos to meet: the wall which 
had started from Tycha and which had already hindered 
the Athenian wall from reaching the northern brow of the 
hill. At its building the new-comers from the kindred 
cities, Corinthian, Ambrakiot, and Leukadian, worked 
gladly along with their Sikelio: kinsfolk. All had but 
one thought, to make Syracuse safe from all enemies. 
Garriont ‘The work was done, and each of the three forts was en- 
forte. trusted to a garrison of its own. One was guarded by 
native Syrecusans, another by Sikeliots of other cities. 
The third was held by the true allies from beyond sea 
who had worked so zealously at its building’. Pity that 
the whole family was not united. One undutiful child 
had sent help to the invaders. While Corinth, Ambrakia, 
and Leukas, worked side by side with Syracuse as members 
of one household, the men of her twin-sister Korkyra took 
their place in the ranks of Athens. 


Importance The finishing of the third Syracusan counter-wall marke 
of thethird 5 distinct stage in the war, and it was clearly felt as such 
wall, at the time. We have seen, first the time of aimless going 

to and fro on the part of the invaders, broken only by the 


416 short campaign waged by their fleet and army from the 


1 Thus. vil. 43.4; &y ply rae Xvpewoolan, ty 82 rby Naw Zurcher, ty 
83 ray Eopnd xem, 
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position of DaskOn, After another interval of several cuar. van. 
months, we have seen the real beginning of sorious war- 
fare in the occupation of Epipolai according to the plan 414. 
of Lamachos, so boldly conceived at first, but delayed in 
execution till half its virtue was gone out of it. Then 
came the first stages of the campaign on the hill, the time 
of Athenian success, till Syracuse, on the point of treating 
with the besiegers, had a new heart put into her by the 
coming of Gylippos. Since that moment the tide has 
tumed. Syracuse, all but hemmed in, has been saved by 
the Spartan deliverer from being quite hemmed in, and 
the Athenians have become the besieged rather than the 
besiegers. At the present moment they still hold the Present 
round fort by Syka; the wall stretching northward from Posi? 
the fort has been made useless by the counter-wall of Athenians. 
Gylippos which now guards the whole north side of the 
hill, stretching from the wall of Tycha to the new fort 
near the western point of Epipolai, But the southern 
wall of the Athenians stretches, in its lower part in the 
shape of a double wall, down to the shore of the Great 
Harbour, securing for the besiegers free communication 
with the sea on this side. ‘Though Syracuse, thanks to Eis 
Gylippos—or to Nikias—was not blockaded, yet the southern 
Athenian works on this southern side must have been a Athenian 
great annoyance to its inhabitants. All communication 
through the gate of Achradina must have been stopped ; 
the Olympieion and the other temples outside the walls 
could have been reached only by most roundabout and 
dangerous roads. Plémmyrion is ocoupied by three Athe- Plemmy- 
nian forts, and the Athenian flect has its station beneath "°°*™* 
them, just within the Great Harbour. As a counter-post Polishua, 
to this, Polichna is occupied by the Syracusan horse. The 
Athenians thus command the southern part of the hill, 
and reach down to the Harbour, with their detached forte 
and naval station at Plémmyrion. The Syracusans, besides 
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cuar, vut, their inhabited city, enlarged since the war began by the 
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addition of Temenités, command the northern and western 
part of the hill, and keep their detached post of cavalry 
at Polichna, ‘The hill therefore is thickly covered, and 
the Great Harbour is largely surrounded, by the military 
works of besiegers and besieged. To the north of the hill, 
on the waters of Megara or on the low coast of the bay, 
nothing seems to be going on. That side of the hill is 
altogether commanded by the Syracasan walls and forts, 
and there is no Athenian force on either the land or the 
sea beyond it, 


Thus the original interference of Athens in the local 
affairs of Sicily, her appearance to defend Segesta against 
Selinous and the Leontines against Syracuse, has grown 
into a gigantic struggle in which the greater part of the 
Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of the 
Peloponnesian war has begun again, with the addition 
of a Sicilian war on such a scale as had never been seen 
before. In that elder stage Sicilian warfare had been a 
mere appendage to warfare in Old Greece. Now Sicily has 
become the centre of the struggle, the head-quarters of 
both sides. What is done in Old Greece is secondary. 
And the original objects of the war in Sicily have become 
secondary too. Segesta, Selinous, Leontinoi, were now 
pretty well forgotten as separate objects; they were simply 
numbered among the allies of the great powers in the 
gigantic strife in which they were now engaged. Athens 
and her allies were striving to overcome Syracuse. Corinth 
was really seeking to deliver Syracuse; Sparta was rather 
seeking to overthrow Athens beneath the walls of Syracuse. 
‘The unprovoked attack made on Syracuse by Athens had 
led to a struggle in which the aggressor had to strive, if 
not as yet quite for life and death, yet at least for great- 


ness and dominion. 
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Thus had the character and objects of the struggle cuar. vim. 
changed and widened, But as yet the forces on the Syra- Inudsquate 
casan side, now growing into the Peloponnesian side, were both sides. 
altogether too small for the work that was laid upon 
them. Setting aside the priceless gift of Gylippos himself, 
the amount of Lacedemonian help had been very small, 
and even the succours of Corinth were not on a great scale, 

On the other band, the Athenian force was no longer what Wescen- 
it had been when it left Athens. It had nearly brought ‘2, ih 
Syracuse to despair, but it had been weakened by the long force 
earlier time in which the great foree had been frittered 

away in marches and voyages after petty objects. It had 

been weakened most of all by those last days in which the 

ships of Athens had taken their repose in the haven of 
Syracuse and the land-force of Athens had taken theirs on 

the hill of Syracuse, To take Hykkara, to fail to take Small re- 
Tnessa and the Galeatie Hybla, to explore the emptiness ‘hice. 
of the hoard at Segesta, to sail to Syracuse, to encamp, to 
fight, and to «nil away again, to keep quict during the 

season of rest at Katané or at Naxos, to keep hardly less 

quiet during the season of action on the soil or in the 

waters of Syracuse itself—all this had worn away the force 

of Athens as it would hardly have been worn away even if 

the first daringscheme of Lamachos had been tried and had 

failed. In the whole space of a year anda half the great 

fleet and army had done nothing. Yet worse, it had been 

for a moment on the point of doing everything and had 

failed to do anything, because the soberest of mankind had 

for once in his life let his heart be lifted up by vain-glory. 

One mighty armament had been worn out by the ceaseless Athenian 
strain of doing nothing; if anything was to be done, 4, 
another armament no less mighty must be sent out to do mens. 
it, Such was the tidings which Nikias, sent by his master 
Démos on a certain errand, had to report to his master as 

to the way in which his errand had been done. 
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cnar.vm. For the coming winter, like the winter before it, was 
Negotls: to be a winter of diplomacy, a season of embassies and 
the winter messages going to and fro. Gylippos had already gone on 
444%) an errand which none could do so well as himself. As soon 
wathy. as the immediate work had been done which cut off the 
besiegers from completely hemming in the city, the de- 
liverer set forth to gather fresh forees by land and sea 
from the friendly cities of Sicily, and to use his powers of 
persuasion on those that were lukewarm or that stood alto- 
Ho coma gether apart! He spent the winter in this work, and in 
Trek ptg, the early spring he came back with the force which he 
413." had got together’, Unluckily we have no details either 
as to the amount of the reinforcement which he brought 
Nocffet or as to the cities from whence it came, But it is plain 
onAkrages from later notices that at Akragas all the efforts of Gyl- 
ippos were wasted. If the second of Sikeliot cities could 
not bring herself to join the Ionian invaders of Sicily, 
neither could she bring herself to fight for her Dorian 
Kamarina rival against them®. But Kamarina was persuaded, either 
joins Sym vow or later, to throw aside her neutrality, and to take 
Selinous, the side of Syracuse‘, And we may gather that Selinous 
§2ist>l and Gela and more zealous Himera were all stirred up 
to greater exertions, The Syracusan cause was gradually 
coming to be acknowledged as the Sikeliot cause. Of all 
the Greek cities of the island, Naxos and Katané were the 
‘on of only two that were openly enrolled as allies of the invaders. 
Naxos and From the point of view of Hermokratés, speedily becoming 
the dominant view of Greek Sicily, they were traitors to a 
national canse, 


Meanwhile fresh embassies were sent to Peloponnésos. 
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Again Syracusan envoys went to Corinth ; again Syracusan omar. vz. 
and Corinthian envoys went together to Sparta, to impress Entice 
more strongly than ever on the minds of the Dorians of néem., 
Old Greece the need of giving more vigurous help to the 
Dorians of Sicily. The forces formerly sent had come wholly 
in the triremes, But the trireme, itself a mighty engine of 
warfare, was not well suited for the transport of land forees. 
The friends of Sicily in Peloponnésos were urged fo send men, New free 
to send them in any vescels that they could get, merchant- 
ships or any other? Such help was needed by Syracuse, 
and it would presently be more keenly needed still, as it 
was known that the Athenians were sending home for 
reinforcements*, Meanwhile the Syrscusans were busily strength- 
strengthening themselves in every way, making prepara- (rf. 
tions of every kind. Above all, they gave their minds to cumn feet. , 
their naval force. Men were heginning to look forward 
to a day when they might attack the enemy on his own 
element, and desl a blow to the fleets of Athens in the 
waters of Syracuse, Ships were manned and their crews 
were exercised. Skilful Corinthian office, the elder among Acton 
whom would have had experience of Athenian naval warfare 9... 
in the days of Phormién, trained the ill-disciplined forces of officer. 
Syracuse by sea, while the Spartan guided them by land. 
Their teaching prospered. Syracuse in the end, amid so 
many and 20 faithful helpers, largely owed her deliverance to 
the hearts and hands of her own sons, Bat it was the hearts 
and hands of her own sons nerved and trained by Gylippos 
and his fellow-workers from Corinth. The daughter-city Joint 
came at last to do not a little by her own strength ; but Se 
it was the strength of the daughter-ity guided by the #4. 
teaching of the mother, 
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‘The Syracusans and their allies were not mistaken in 
their belief that the besiegers, if they can now be any 
longer called besiegers, had sent, or would shortly send, to 
Athens for reinforcements. They had no other chance, 
‘While the hopes of the Syracusans and their friends every- 
where were rising, despondency reigned in the Athenian 
camp, and above all in the heart of its commander. It 
was but for a moment, at the most unlucky of all mo- 
ments, that the heart of Nikias had been lifted up. He 
had now a sad tale to tell to his master at Athens. And 
his way of telling it was a new one; he sent a written 
despatch of considerable length?. To us it seems amazing 
that such a course should have seemed. novelty, a novelty 
indeed so striking that the historian himself thought 
it needful to set forth the motives of Nikias at some 
length, and with a startling degree of solemnity ®, Shallow 
writers and speakers of our own time are fond of declaim- 
ing on the backward state of those ages which had no 
printing. ‘They are apt to forget the far more important 
difference between our times and the times which had very 
little writing. And this is s difference which not only 
distinguishes the age of Nikias from ours, but also dis- 


- tinguishes the age of Nikias from periods of Greek history 


which, as we are apt to reckon the ages, are not very 


Increase in distant from it. In the days of Nikias there was com- 


the nexi. 


paratively little writing in Greece; a hundred years later 
there was avast deal. Now this change is no doubt largely 
owing to ordinary causes, to the way in which any useful 
art will naturally develope itself and extend its range, 
But it is also largely owing to special circumstances in 
the political history of the time, Writing was not then 
80 easy a business as it is now; it kept much of the 
character of a special art, traditionally employed for certain 
special and solemn purposes, Prose writing for other 
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purposes than those of official records was still young. cur. vm. 
‘And official records mainly took the shape of inscriptions Records 
graven on the hard stones. On such stones it was natural fave i? 
to grave the text of the law or the treaty which was to be inet: 
remembered for ever or for a season, and to whose exact 
words future generations might have need to refer, But Efects of 
in the publicity of Greek political life—and within the Pt 
favoured order there was publicity in the aristocratic as Stk 
well as in the democratic commonwealths—much that lite 
seems natural to us to commit to writing was left to 
that power of human memory which writing has gone 
so far to destroy. A statement that was designed to in- Written 
form and influence a particular assembly, and then to pass Supsichos. 
away and be remembered only in its results, did not 
seem to call for the formality of writing. A trusty mes- 
senger was better and safer. He could speak more truly 
to the minds of hearers at home than any written des- 
patch could do, And, as regarded the accidents of war, 
he could keep his counsel, while a written document might 
fall into the hands of the enemy. So it happened to the The 
written despatches of the Great King1; so it happened shvata, 
to more than one Spartan skyéa/a*, It almost looks as 
if Sparta, the Greek city which made the least use of 
writing for other purposes, was actually the first to use it 
for official despatches. Such a practice, specially in the 
peculiar form of the sdy/ala, naturally followed from the 
seerecy of all Spartan administration. But in the course Growth of 
of the next century, while the spread of literary taste gamne™ 
gave one spur to the increased use of writing, the needs of fd anil 
@ new political state of things gave another. Sicilian tyrants. 
tyrants succeeded by Macedonian kings needed to do their 
diplomacy in a different way from either the Athenian de- 
mocracy or the Corinthian piccee Such controversies 
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cusp, vit, as arose between the envoys whom Athens sent to the 


Dionysica. 





court of Philip could hardly have arisen among envoys 
whom Philip himself had commissioned. ‘There was already 
within the walls of Syracuse one who lived to give a large 
start to the practice of official writing. Among those who 
profited hy the teaching cf Gylippos, still young, still un- 
known, unless as a gallant soldier in the Syracusan ranks, 
was Dionysios son of Hermokratés, 

It is plain from the narrative that, while Nikias had 
sent many messages to Athens, they had all been sent. by 
word of mouth; that which he sent now was his first 
written despatch. He sent his message because he saw 
what the Syracasans were doing, sending embassies to 
Peloponnésos and strengthening themselves at home, be- 
cause their power and the weakness of the Athenian force 
were both growing daily’. He sent it, because it was his 
practice to report everything to the people at home’, and 
because it was specially needful now, when the besieging 
force could be saved only by either calling it back or 
sending large reinforcements to support it?, And he sent 


ing. it in writing, in order that the assembly should be sure to 


hear the exact truth, He puts full confidence in the honest 
purpose of his messengers; he docs not hint at their de- 
liberate betrayal of their trust as a possible chance. But 
he fears lest their memory should fail, lest their power of 
speech should fail, lest, when brought face to face with an 
excited and diseppointed assembly, when cross-questioned 
by hostile orators, they should lack courage to declare un- 
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pleasant truths in their fulness!, He therefore wrote a cue. vin 
formal letter to be read to the assembly; he also gave his 
messengers, by word of mouth, detailed instructions as to 

what they were to say?, The messengers then set forth 

on their errand ; the general turned himself to his duties 

in the camp, duties which, as he understood them, implied 

a careful watch, such as Nikias was now sure to keep, and 

the avoidance of every needless risk *, 

The messengers made their way to Athens, The as- Ths met- 
sembly met to hear them, They spoke according to the M3" 
spoken instructions of Nikias; they answered as they Athenian 

assembly. 
could to such questions as were put to them; lastly they 
presented the written letter from the general, which the 
secretary of the commonwealth read aloud to the assembled 
people 4, One wonders that what seems to us the more ob- 
vious order was not followed. For the letter as we have it, 
clearly stating, as it doed, the real points of the case, does 
not go into any minute detail. It was an excellent brief 
for the messengers to enlarge from; it could not have 
given the people much fresh knowledge after the messengers? 
statement and cross-examination. But in any case it was Nature of 
not a cheerful document for the sasembly to listen to, As ‘tt ter. 
a report from Nikias to his master, it has been harshly but 
justly commented on*; but as a simple statement of facts, 
it seems to deserve all credit. The general had a sad tale No con- 
to tell; but, as far as we can see, his tale was strictly "Nitin 
true; he certainly does not attempt to hide or to colour Pt 
the grievous state of things which he has to describe, His 
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fault, if any, is that he does not tell his master how 
completely that grievous state of things was of his own 
making. But he may have thought that he might leave 
his master to find that out; or he may really not have 
been aware that the state of things which he had to de~ 
ceribe was of his own making. 

A point which more nearly concerns us is to know 
whether the letter, as it stands, is a real composition of 
Nikias, an accurate copy of an offical document, or whether 
it represents the statements of Nikias only in that general 
way in which the speeches in Thucydides represent the 
statements of their alleged speakers. The banished Thu- 
cydides could not have heard the letter read. Was it 
preserved in the Athenian archives, and, if so, could the 
Baniched man have anyhow obtained a copy? The letter 
would not be graven on stone like a treaty. ‘The letter 
is ushered in by the same formula as the spesches’; 
there is no strong difference of style to mark the person- 
ality of Nikias, On the whole i: seems most likely that 
‘Thucydides looked on the letter as a specch which hap- 
pened to have been written down beforehand. That is to 
say, just as in the speeches, we have the matter of Nikias 
in the words of Thucydides. We should be glad of the 
original document, as of any original document ; yet after 
all the practical difference is to us not great. The 
case is altogether different from that of the endless letters 
written in after times in this man’s name and that, as 
mere rhetorical exercises, If whst we read is the immo- 
diate language of Thucydides, we may be sure that it 
represents the general matter of Nikias. 

He begins by saying that it has been his habit all along 
to send home reports of the progress of the expedition, and 
he adds that there has never been any stage of it in which 
it was more needful for those for whom he wrote to know 
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the exact state of things, They needed to know it, in order cmar, vu. 
that they might consider what was to be done, His last 
message had seemingly been sent after the Athenian walls 
had been begun on the hill, but before Gylippos came; 
whether before he was expected, is not said. His coming Change 
is, truly enough, described as having changed the state of tris" 
things much for the worse. Up to that time the Athenians po 
had commonly defeated the Syracusans in battle, and they 
were engaged in building the walls which they still ocou- 
pied', We are perhaps a little surprised at: finding the 
change which followed Gylippos’ coming attributed chiefly 
to the increased numbers of the besieged. Gylippos the Niki’ 
Lacedemonian, says Nikias, has come, bringing a force the bettie 
from Peloponnésos and from some of the cities of Sicily, onthe 
In the first battle he was defeated by us; in a second we 
were driven within our lines by the multitude of the horse- 
men and darters, Through the numbers of the enemy we The walls. 
have been foreed to leave off our wall-building and to keep 
quiet?. Meanwhile they have built » cross-wall of their 
own, which makes it impossible for us to complete our wall 
which was to have hemmed the city in, unleas we had a force 
great enough to attack and take their wall®, In truth, as The be- 
far as what is done is concerned, we who are supposed to hatered. 
be besieging others are more truly ourselves besieged ; for 
we cannot venture to any distance from our camp because 
of the horsemen’, He goss on to say that envoys have Gyles 
been sont from Syracuse to Peloponnésos, and that Gylippos fear 
is going round Sicily collecting fresh forces, persuading 
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caar. vim. those cities which had hitherto teen neutral to give help 
to Syracuse. 
This was a grievous tale enough; but it was not all. 
Nikias next comes to a point which was likely to touch 
Naval a the feelings of every Athenian to the quick. “I hear,” he 
tack of the 
Seen, says, “that the enemy hope at once to assault our walle 
expected. with their land-force, and to attack us by sea with their 
ships, And let it not seem strange to any of you that I 
have to speak of an attack by sea.” An attack on the 
ficet of Athens by a fleet of Syracusans had certainly not 
been looked for when Nikias and his colleagues sailed forth 
from Peiraieus. He goes on to explain how it has come 
Deeay of to pass that such a thing is possible, He describes how 
the ships different the state of the fleet is now from that in which 
it first set forth. ‘Then everything about the ships and 
their crews was in perfect order; now the ships, from 
sailof being so long at sea, have become leaky, and the crews 
weeren® ae fallen away from what they were. They could not 
draw their ships on shore to dry them, as the Syra- 
cusans did, because they were ever looking for an attack 
by @ superior force, and had therefore to be always ready 
and to keep constant watch. From that watch they 
could not relax for » moment; because, as their position 
was within the harbour, everything that was brought 
to them by sea had to pass by the hostile city. The 
crews had fallen away from many causes, Forage and 
water had to be sought for at a distanco—this has been 
already pointed ont as one of the disadvantages of the occu- 
pation of Plémmyrion 2—and many of the Athenian sailors 
had, while seeking for them, been ent off by the horsemen. 
Desertion Their attendant slaves had begun to desert, as soon as the 


Shimee balance of strength seemed at all to tum against their 
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masters?, Aa for the allies and mercenaries, those who cur. vn1. 
served against their will were deserting like the slaves?. 
‘Those who had been led to come by the hope of high pay, 
who had looked to do more of traffic than of fighting, 
were, now that they saw that the enemies’ force was at 
least equal to that of Athens, taking themselves off on 
this pretoxt and that to this point and that, “And Sicily,” 
Nikias pointedly adds, “isa lange country” And one detail 
is added which carries us back to an incident of an earlier 
stage in the war. Some, whether Athenians or strangers, The 
persuaded—possibly bribed—their trierarchs to allow Hyk- ivan 
Karian captives to take their places on shipboard, while 
they themselves went about on their commercial errands 5, 
A large part therefore of the living spoil of the unlucky 
Sikan town must still have been in the Athenian camp, 
bought by particular men in the camp as their personal 
slaves®, It is to be supposed that these abuses on the 
part of the allies and mercenaries were more prevalent in 
the fleet than in the land army. For it is certain that 
men of both those classes still did good service by land, 
and some of the insular subjects of Athens clave to her 
with touching faithfulness to the last”. 

Tn all these ways, Nikias says, the strength and fulness 
of the armament is wasted away. He appeals to the sea 
faring oxporionce of those who heard the story. They, 
Athenians, used to the sea, knew how short a time the 
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cap, vmx. perfect order of a crew lasted, and how few there were who 
thoroughly knew the art of guiding a ship, how to set her 
off and how to keep the rowing in time, They knew too, 
Stun” he tells them, with the licence allowed both to orator and 
Athenians. t comic poets, how hard a task it was to command Athe- 
nians!, He found it hard indeed as general to hinder these 
things, above all as he and his force had no means, such 
as their enemies had, of filling up vacancies and getting 
anything that they wanted. The army had to keep iteclf 
how it could on what it brought with it; the allies at 
Expected Naxos and Katané could do nothing. And if the enemy 
fiom’ gained any advantage and if no further succour came from 
‘Athens, there was a fear that the Italiot towns from which 
they got provisions would turn against them, If this 
hapyened, the war would end successfully for the enemy 
without further struggle. The Athenians were now really 
the besieged party, and the siege would soon be decided 
against them’, 

The letter winds up with a statement of the practical 
needs of the case, ushered in by another little lecture on 
the Athenian temper. Nikias knows the ways of his 
fellow-citizens, how they liked to hear pleasant news, but 
turned round and found fault if things afterwards turned. 
out in another way’, He could now have told them = 
more agrecable story, but it was more useful and safer to 
tell them the exact truth, to state facts as they were, that 
the assembly might be better able to debate what should 
be done‘, It shows the best side of Nikias when he begs 
then, in forming their decision, to bear in mind that the 
army, soldiers and officers—those, we may suppose, who had 
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kept to their duty—are not to blame’, For the general cua. vit. 
himself he says nothing, Tho Athenians must make up The 
their minds what they will do now that all Sicily is leagued fr"""s. 
against them?, now that a new force ia looked for from Mequste. 
Pelopounésos, The force now before Syracuse cannot bear 
up against the enemy even as the enemy now are, much leas 
when new help shall have come to them, The people must The two 
choose between two courses, Either the fleet and army #=™ 
now hefore Syracuse must be brought home, or another 
armament, equal to the first both by land and sea and 
bringing an abundant stock of meney, must be ent out 
to reinforce it. For himself he prays that another general He act« 
may be sent out to relieve him of his command. He is sell, 
unable from sickness, his painful and incurable disease, 
to command or to stay where he is*, He holds that he 
may rightly ask this favour of them; when in health he 
had done them good service in many commands*, But Nood of 
whatever they do they must do speedily; there is no itn? 
time for loitering; they must act the first moment the 
reason allows. The enemy's reinforcements from Sicily 
may be looked for very soon. Those from Peloponnésos 
will of course be longer in coming; but unless the Athe- 
nian people gives good heed, they will escape their notice, 
aa they did before, and will reach Sicily before help from 
Athens can come 

The letter of Nikias speaks for itself, It is an easy and Nikias 
fs just criliciam to say that if things were se Nikiae truly Haselfre- 
described them, it was almost wholly his own fault®, I£ 

! ‘Thue. vii, 15.1; raw orparwrér eal row tpyudrar duly oh pemxrov 





Soe above, p. 221. 
4 Thoe. vii, 15.23 eat yap Br Appin woMAd Wy tymoriais buds WD 
devigoa, 
* Tb. 35 78 mar Afoovow huds, Bowep wal apbrepur, 7222 gohoarras. 
* Grote, vii. 384. 
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cuar, vin. the counsel of Lamachos had been taken at the beginning, 


no such report as this could ever have been sent to Athens. 


Protsble In that case it is most likely that the victorious Athenians 
senct; would—with what farther results it is vain to guess—have 


Lamechos. entered Syracuse @ year and more earlier, Failing such 


success, a defeated remnant would long ago either have 
perished in Sicily or have come back to Athens with the 
tale of ite defeat, In neither case would an Athenian flect 
and army, growing day by day more disheartened in spirit 
and less capable of action, have been encamped on the 
hill and lying in the harbour of Syracuse. Or if Nikias 
Lad pressed on his siege-works so as to have thoroughly 
hemmel in the city before Gongylos came with his glad 
tidings, he might still have entered Syracuse as a con- 
queror—with what results again we need not speculate, 
How far Nikias really felt that the blame was in truth his 
own we can never know; in his letter he neither takes 
the blame on himself nor attempts to throw it off his 
shoulders. He states the facts, and leaves the people to 
judge. 


Athenian And assuredly the Athenian people judged their general 


judgement 
of Nikias, 


gently. ‘Their treatment of him hardly bears out the 
character which he gives them, that it was so hard to 
command Athenians. We cannot help stopping to ask 


comnand Whether this charge was wholly just, specially with regard 


to the cea-faring part of his force, And we are tempted 


Bifet of to ask whether Nikias, with his timid temper, his over- 
Xikial gracious demeanour, his constant desire to plesse, was not 


really less able to keep order than a man like Démosthenés, 
a thorugh soldier, but who had not the same general 
position in the commonwealth to keep up. We know that 
Lamachos failed to gain influence by reason of his poverty ; 
it may be that the wealth and personal position of Nikias, 
while they increased his personal influence, in some sort 

+ Cf. Xen, Met 
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undermined his military authority. We can sce that he ouar. vm. 
was ever thinking of things at home, of opinion at home. 
Indisposed to harshness in any case, he never forgot 

that the men whom he commanded at Syracuse would 

have votes in the assembly when they got back to 
Athens’, Men like Lamachos and Démosthents, whose 
position and reputation were purely military, were more 

likely to give themselves wholly to the work immediately 

in hand, without in this way looking to a possible future 
elsewhere, 

There never was a debate in the Athenian assembly, not Action 
even that which voted two years before that Athenian help ti.iy, 
should be sent to Segesta and Leontinoi, of which we should 
be better pleased to have a full report than of that in which 
Athens learned the fate which had befallen those whom she 
sent on that errand. Of the tum of the earlier debate we 
know @ good deal; of the turn of the present debate we 
know nothing. We are told only the result, Of the two the | 
alternatives which Nikias set before them, to recall the army 20° 
before Syracuse or to reinforce it, the Athenian people chose ives a, 
the second, The conclusion to which they came is told im momthenés 
few, perhaps in formal, words. The Athenians, when they =i" 
had heard the letter of Nikias, refused to relieve him of his 
command*, But, lest he should suffer through command- 
ing alone in his sickness, they appointed two of the officers 
who were in Sicily, Menandros and Euthydémos, to be his 
colleagues till the commanders of the new expedition could 
arrive there, For they voted a new expedition; they voted 
to send another force, Athenian and allied, both by land 
and sea, and they chose as its commanders Démosthenis the 
son of Alkisthenés and Eurymedén the son of Thouklés. 

Such was the resolution to which the Athenian people 


* See specially Thuo, vii. 48. 4) 5: 
9 Tb. 16.15 rdv wiv Nuxlay ob wapihuoay rijs dpxir. 
, 19 pros tr dadertig rakarepoln, 

Ta 
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cuae, vim, came after all that Nikias and his messengers could tell 


No record, 
of the 
debate, 


Folly 
of both 
expedi- 


tions, 


Light 
thrown 

by them 
on demo- 


them as to the state of their fleet and army before Sy- 
racuse, By what process of argument was such a vote 
come to? Was the vote unanimous? Was the majority 
great? Did no one rise to speak against the second ex- 
pedition, as Nikias himself had spoken against the first ? 
Above all, among all the demagogues, among all the flat- 
terers and deceivers of the people, so bent, we are told, on 
running down every man of birth or eminence, did none 
find anything to say against Nikias himself ? Did no one 
hint that, if the expedition had failed, if the fleet and army 
were in evil case, it was the fault of the general, whether 
he knew it or not? Such questions concern the historian 
of Athens? rather than the historian of Sicily. But the 
historian of Sicily cannot wholly pase them by. For 
they belong to the general history of man as a political 
being. 


§6. The War ty Sea and the Second Athenian 
Expedition, B.0. 413. 

‘The second Athenian expedition against Syracuse stands 
forth, like the first, among the most memorable instances 
of human folly, Both alike prove that democratic com- 
monwealths are no more free from such folly than kings 
or oligarchs. But they prove no more. The fault which 
they reveal in the Athenian democracy is the exact opposite 
to that which is conventionally laid to the charge of Athens 
and of all democracies, We are told that democracies, as 
such, are fickle, wavering with every breath, hasty in deci- 
sion, harsh in judgement. Anda democracy, like a govern- 
ment of any other kind, may be any of these things, The 
Syracusan aseembly which deposed Hermokrat?s was as- 
suredly open to some or all of these charges, So perhaps 


1 See Grote, vil. 380. 
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was the assembly which voted to treat with Nikias while cusr. 
his work was still unfinished, while Gongylos was still on 
his way. But: the Athenian assembly which decreed the 
second expedition against Syracuse erred in exactly the 
opposite way. The vote which followed the reading of 
the letter of Nikias was not the vote of either a harsh 
oran ineonstant people. It was the vote of a people who Blind 
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un, 


‘confidence 


obstinately clave to a purpose which they had once taken Smtence 


up, though its folly, its madness, had been fully proved. 


It was the vote of a people who kept on a blind con- Compari- 
fidence in a man whom they had once trusted’, though {jas tna 


his utter mismanagement of his trust had been proved sligarchier. 


under his own hand. ‘That is to say, democracies, like 
governments of other kinds, are capable alike of any form 
of wisdom and of any form of folly. Athens was some- 
times hasty, sometimes harsh; now she assuredly was 
neither, ‘There have been chivalrous kings who, when they 
found that there was no hope of taking Syracuse, would have 
left off trying to take Syracuse, and might perhaps have 
gone off to try their hands on Carthage instead? There 
have been oligarehies, there were such within the ken of 
our present story, among whom Nikias might have ended 
his days on the cross, The fault of Athens in this case is 
that, having once set her heart on warfare against Syra- 
cuse, she went on with warfare against Syracuse when such 
warfare was clearly shown to be unprofitable as well as 
unjust, Her fault was that, having once put her trust in 
Nikias, she went on trusting him when he had himself 
proved his own unfitness, and continued him in the com- 
mand in which he had so utterly failed, seemingly without 
a single word of formal rebuke, 


If the second expedition was to be sent at all, there was The new 
nothing to be said against the choice of at least one of those #*°*"*"** 


) Cf Macaulay, Hist, Eng. i. 626. 


2 Cf, William Rafas, vol 
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who were to command it. Démosthents, Démosthenés of 
Olpai! and of Pylos, was assuredly the best soldier that 
Athens had left to her. If any man could bring sucvess 
after all the failures of Nikias, it was he. Of Eurymedin 
as a soldier we know less; he had been in Sicily before, 
and he had done nothing memorable?; but then he had 
had very little chance of doing anything memorable. In 
the censure pronounced on the Athenian generals after the 
peace of Gela, whatever the rights of the case were, he had 
been held by the people to be less blameworthy than Pytho- 
déros and Sophoklés, He must now have been fully re- 
stored to their favour, Against him, as against his former 
‘colleague Sophoklés, there was the guilt of complicity in 
one of the worst deeds of the whole Peloponnesian war, the 
treacherous massacre of the oligarchs of Korkyra. Out of 
mean jealousy of their own officers, some of whom must 
have had the glory of taking the Korkyraian prisoners to 
Athens while they themselves sailed on to Sicily, they 
connived at the base intrigue by which the captives were 
put to death by their own countrymen*, We may feel 
sure that the hands beth of Nikias and of Démosthenés 
were perfectly clean from deeds like that. Eurymedén 
was sent out at once about the middle of winter with ten 
ships and a hundred and twenty talents in money, to an- 
nounce to the army before Syracuse that further help was 
coming, and that all their wants would be cared for. He 
brought his message, and with it perhaps some little com- 
fort to Nikias and his army. He then sailed away to 
join his colleague Démesthenés, who stayed to make every 
preyaration for the great expedition which was to sail 
in the epring*. 


* See Thue. ii. 107. * Bee above, p. 45. 
* Seo above, p. 65, See Thue. i. 45.55 47- 2. 
© Th, vii. 16, 25 Sri fer Behera nad implreia ebrén dora. 
Dbarpt 
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While the enemies of Syracuse were thus making ready cuar. vin. 
for a renewed attack, her friends were busy both in Pelo- 
ponnésos and in Sicily, The Corinthians answered the zeal of 
appeal of the socond Syracusan embassy yet more zealously {2's 
than they had answered the appeal of the first. They ™* 
alone, it is mentioned afterwards, of all the allies of Syra- 
cuse, sent both ships and land-force to her help! The Gathering 
chips had gono already; the land-force was now to follow. “Eco” 
When the news came that the hopes of Syracuse were toe 
rising, the faithful parent rejoiced that she had already 
done somewhat, and pressed on to do more?, By the 
exertions of Corinth, contingents were brought together 
from various members of the Peloponnesian alliance. She 
hereelf made ready a body of heavy-armed to sail in the 
ships of burthen*, The head of the confederacy gave help Help 
after her own fashion. Sparta had already sent one of her Surin” 
ruling order ; but he had gone alone. So to send him was 
in some sort her wisdom. Gylippos alone was more pre- 
cious than Gylippos hampered by equals who might take 
upon themselves to be his counsellors. But the physical 
foree of the subjects of Sparta was placed st the command 

_ of the guiding mind. Helots, trained doubtless in Lace- Helots 
demonian discipline, and men of the intermediate class, the Sti Neo” 
enfranchised Neodaméileia, were enlisted, to the number of 
six hundred heavy-armed, for the work in Sicily‘. A 
Spartan, Ekkritos by name, was sent in command; one 
would like to hear something of his relations toward 
Gylippos. From Boidtia came three hundred heavy-armed, 


1 Thue. vil. 58. 3 3 Koplv6.ot xal vavot wal re(§ névoc waparyerd evo. 

* b.17. 35 of Hopirbion dx of re xploBeas brett feor sat rd be 7p Zucedlg 
Bedrles FryedRov . . . r0AX pwaddor belppanro. 

1 Tb.; dy bandon wapeomevi{ovre abrol re dwooreotrres deAtrar dx ry 
dxolar, 

4 Ib, 58. 3, where he explains; Brava: +3 reodapSter Lrevbipor fq 
rac, So 19, 3, where we get the numbers of the contingents and the 
‘ames of the commanders, 
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cuap. vi. under the command of Xenén and Nikén from Thebes and 
Contingent of Hégésandros from Thespia'. The first act of the spring, 
‘Thebes and as far as Sicily was concerned, was to assemble this force 


Theepia 
The Pelo- 


at Tainaron, for the voyage to Sicily. The whole force 


pemnetiats was put on board the merchant-ships. One which carried 


sail from 
‘Tainaron. 
413. 
‘The 
‘Thespiana 
ail alone, 


a body of Thespians, started most likely from some other 
port of Peloponnésos, and reached Sicily by way of Italy. 
The rest set sail from Tainaron, to make their way to 
Sicily by the open sea, but hardly by so long a road as 
that which in the end took them thither’, Soon after 
them the special force of the Corinthians came to the 
same trysting-place. Their own heavy-armed were raised 
to the number of five hundred by hiring mercenaries in 
Arkadia, to match the Mantineians in the Athenian camp. 
This joint foree, Corinthian and Arkadian, was put under 
the command of the Corinthian Alexarchos‘, To them 
were added a contingent of two hundred Sikyonian heavy- 
armed, under their captain Sargeus. These went against, 
their will, for fear, it is said, of their Corinthian neigh- 
bours®, These too were put on board merchant-shipe, 
and no convoy of triremes is spoken of, But twenty- 
five Corinthian triremes kept watch against twenty Athe- 
nian chips at Naupaktos, which were placed specially to 
hinder the voyage to Sicily*, Of the adventures of the 
force that sailed from Tainaron, the largest contribution 
made by Old Greece to the defence of Sicily, we shall 
hear again, Some of the most stirring scenes of 
the strife were to be wrought while they were still on 
their way. 


2 Tb 25.3. * Th. §0.2. 

* Th, 19.45 robs wav Ug airs Kopivtov, rode 8 xpecwiabwodueros“Apxddaw. 
So 58. 3. : 

5 Ib. In 58. 3 they appear as Zucvéno: drayeasrol orpareéorres, where 
sce Arnold's note, 

* Th ig. 5. 
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While these reinforcements were coming from Pelopon- cur. vm. 
nésos, the earlier deliverer of Syracuse had not been idle Gylippoe 
in gathering together every nearer means for her defence. fre in 
Gylippos spent the winter in going through various parts 414-413. 


of Sicily, and leading away from each city the greatest 
force that his powers of persuasion could bring them to 
send at once, Further succours, it is plain from what 
followed, were promised when the time of action should 
come*; but the story reads as if no very great increase 


was at this time made to the Syracusan strength, As Speech of 


soon as Gylippos came back in the early spring, he began Giuere® 


the strengthening of the Syracusan naval force, He called St 


together the Syracusan assembly, and bade the citizens give 
their whole minds to the work of fitting out the greatest 
number of ships that they could, They must attack the 
invaders by sea; a vigorous blow struck on that side might 
bring the whole war to a successful end’. The exhortations 
of the deliverer from without were followed by those of the 
great citizen whom Syracuse had deposed from his military 
command, but who was none the less ready to give his 


counsel as 8 private member of the assembly, Hermokratés Speech 
spoke at this turn of the war in the same tones in which he ft 


had spoken before the war began. He bade his countrymen 
not to flinch from the prospect of meeting the dreaded 


Hermo- 
rates, 


Athenians by sea, He called on them to do what the Example 


Athenians themselves had once done with Jess advantages. 
Athens had not always been a naval power. The Athenians, 
he said most truly, had once been mere landsmen, far 
more thoroughly landsmen than the Syracusans. It hardly 
needs a glance at the topography of the two cities to bear 
out his saying. The Athenians, not so very long ago, 


1 Thue. vii. 21.1; dywr ded roy wédeay dv tease oxparidy Bory ea 
orayéOey wielerqy Bivaro. 9 Tb. 25.9; 3a. 1. 

2 Tb. at, 1; dAwifa yap dx’ airod m1 Ipyor Agioy rod mdévov is ri 
édspou earepybaaoba. 
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cuse. vis. had been driven to become a naval power by the stress 


Symcusaa 
prepare: 
tions for s 
neafight 


of the Persian invasion', The Syracusans, it is implied, 
might do the like under the stress of the Athenian in 
vasion, And he adds another source of hope, drawn from 
a deep knowledge of human nature. The strength of the 
Athenians lay not so much in their real power as in their 
daring, By that daring they surprised and frightened 
everybody. All that was wanted was to surprise and 
frighten them back again by a display of equal daring. 
When the two flests met, the amazement which would 
come of such unexpected daring would tell far more on 
the side of Syracuse than the longer experience of the 
Athenians would tell on the side of Athens*. Let them 
therefore set to work, let them make ready their fleet and 
use it, and not loiter or be afraid ®, 

Other speakers in the assembly followed up the counsel 
of Gylippos and Hermokratés‘, But, as soon as things 
pass from counselling into acting, Hermokratés, the pri- 
vate Syracusan, sinks out of notice, and we hear only of 
the Lacedemonian commander, The Syracusans set to 
work with a good heart. They made up their minds for 
a sea-fight; they made ready their ships, and furnished 
them with crews®. Gylippos had long before chosen his 
point of attack by sea, and, now that he had a fleet to 
his hand, he did not delay in making use of it, The one 





* Thue. vii, ar. 3. Here come the words which I quoted st the begin- 
ning, vol. i. p. 2; but the whole passage is memorable; Atyaw 0082 dxcirows 
[Abqpaloes] wirpor rip Ipeupler ob8d Uther vie Dardoom Exar, D2? 
fruphras padXor viv Suparostay brras, cal dvayeastirras ixd Miia, 
vavricois yerkoBos. 

* Tb, This doctriae reminds one, though the case is not exactly the same, 
of what in said in Marryatt’s novel of the advantage which the utterly 
ignorant fencer has, in s duel with a master of the art, over the man who 
knows only a little. 

31D. 55 var yds Reddever de ry welpan 708 vawruee wel 4) dwomoaiy. 

* Tb,; rod re Puitwrov wal “Epuoepdrovr rat el rov ddAow weidérran. 

© Tb.; Spunrré re as rv vaypayiar ral ris vais teAjpow. 
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outlying post of the invaders, their naval station and forts nar. vin. 
on Plémmyrion, had to be won back for Syracuse. ‘To Designed 
this end action was needed both by sea. and land, ‘The land Plon- 
enterprise the Spartan naturally took to himself. We are ™*"™ 
not told who was the commander of the Syracusan navy. 

That navy, including, we must suppose, the contingents 

of the mother and sister cities, numbered eighty triremes. 

OE these thirty-five had been made ready in the docks The docks 
in the Great Harbour; forty-five were in the. Lesser. hutsow” 
This Lesser Harbour is now for the first time distinctly The Lear 
mentioned in history, though at several points in our later "“P°™ 
narrative it has suggested itself as the most likely scene 

of action. It has been thought that it was only lately, per- 

haps during the present war, that this harbour was tured 

to purposes of naval warfare?. The plan was that the 

one division should sail across the Great Harbour, while 

the other sailed round the Island, 80 as to attack the 
Athenian fleet unexpectedly on both sides at once*. But 

the Athenians, though taken by surprise in the early 
morning, were able to man and pat to sea sixty ships. 
‘Twenty-five went forth to meet the thirty-five Syracusan Ser-ight 
ships that crossed the Great Harbour ; thirty-five went to tarbour. 
the mouth of the harbour to meet the forty-five that 

sailed round the Island, In both divisions the fortune 

of war was at first on the side of the greater number. 

Within the harbour the Athenians gave way; even at Fint 
the mouth the Syracusans were able to force their way {i7sec" 
in in spite of the Athenian resistance. But even if the ™s*; 
Athenian ships and crews had fallen away somewhat from 

the perfection in which they had first set forth from 
Péiraieus, they had still enough of their traditional sea 
manship left to repair a defeat which was owing simply 

to the enemy’s superiority in numbers. The very success 


* Thuc. vii. 22.1. See Appendix XV. 
2 Th. 5 sepdadeor Bovdsuero wpds ris dvris mpospigas. 
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of the Syracusans in forcing their way into the harbour 
had disordered their array. Their ships were driven against, 
each other!; both divisions of the Athenians formed 
again, this time with complete success, Eleven of the 
Syracusan ships were sunk with the loss of the more part 
of their crews; three were taken, crews and all; of the 
Athenian ships three were lost. 

The victors in this sea-fight did not forget to set up 
their trophy, according to immemorial usage. The cere- 
mony was gone through on one of the small islets off 
Plémmyrion; but it was the last act of the invaders on 
that side of the Syracusan harbour. Gylippos had set 
out in the night with his land-force to free the lost head- 
land from their presence. His course was a round-about 
one, All communication by the gate of Achradina or any- 
where else in the lower part of the city was cut off by the 
lines of the besiegers. He could have reached Plémmyrion 
from the hill only by going round the Athenian fort to the 
west, and then skirting the shore of the Great Harbour. 
There he doubtless took the horsemen stationed at the 
Olympieion into his company, In the morning they 
reached the Athenian forts on Plémmyrion, and found them 
almost forsaken. ‘The sea-fight had begun, and the more 
part of the garrisons of the forts had gone down that they 
might see the battle’. While they were thus employed, 
Gylippos came suddenly on the greatest of the three forts 
and took it; after this the defenders of the other two 
attempted no resistance, The time when the first fort was 
taken was just at the moment when the Syracusan fleet 
had the better in the harbour. Of the garrison some were 


slain, some were taken prisoners, Others contrived to run 


» Thue. vii. 23. 3; ebdert xdonp tolracor cal rapax@eivas wept AAAHAa? 
apiBorar rhy where roit "Abalone. 

21b, 15 rin be 2G Mqypuplp "Abgralaw wpds rie Oiracom Inware 
Blarran wat 79 vavpaxlg rhe rdmqy xposexérrem, 
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down to the sea, and—perhaps accompanied by their com- euar. vin. 
rades who were looking on at the sea-fight—they got on = fri 
board the ships of burthen and » merchantman that hap- garson. 
pened to be at anchor there, With some difficulty, for 
they were chased by a specially swift Syracusan trireme, 
they found safety on the other side of the harbour, between 
the two Athenian walls?, By the time the two lesser 
forts were taken, the fortune of battle had changed in the 
harbour; the Athenian ships had the mastery, and the 
fugitives from these forts had no difficulty in getting 
across“, 

But the victorious fleet had soon to make the same 
voyage, The seamen of Athens had raised their trophy 
on ® rock off Plémmyrion, but the coast of Plémmyrion 
iteel€ was no longer to be their station. The besieging Efects 
fleet, a besieging fleet no longer, had now to abide how oe... 
it could on the small piece of coast which was still guarded of Flém- 
by the Athenian double walls, The defenders of Syra- 
cuse now commanded the mouth of their own harbour; 
no provisions or anything else could be brought to the 
station of the invaders without » struggle with the 
Syracusan guardships*, By land, since the finishing 
of Gylippos’ wall, the enemy could bring in nothing 
of any kind. Well might the taking of Plémmyrion be 
said to be a heavy blow and deep discouragement to the 
Athenian force before Syracuse ‘, 





1 Thue. vii. 23. 2; de pdr rod xpbrov dddwros xanenir of SyOparra., Boot 
weal ls rd whoia rat bdxdBa Turd warlpuyor, ts 13 orparieedoy Usexopltorro: 
iv yap Zpaxorlaw vals dy 7h weyddy Aypln vavol xparobvray 7H vavyaxig, 
ted spnpois wis wal ei sdeobons txedduorro, Zrparéredoy here means 
the space between the Athenian walls on the other side of the harbour, 

2 Tb; deed) 8 7a Bo raxlouara #Aloxero, tv rovry Kal of Zvparbavos 
drinncaron fq rundypevoe, nad ob UE abriw pecyorres Aor weplehevsar. 

2 Tb. 4. 3: of yep Ivpaxbowe ravely abrbse Wpopuoirres Uxdedvor, mal Bd 
wdcpe $89 Uylyrorro al toxoysbal. 

*'T.5 mhyeoror 82 wal dy soit xphrois Undwerse 73 arrphrevpa 7) Tir ’Aby- 
valew } rod Tqupuplov Afs. The whole atery of the taking of Plém. 
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With better reason then than the immediate victors in 
the late sea-fight when they raised their trophy on the 
small island, did Gylippos set up his three trophies, one 
for each fort, on the peninsula of Plémmyrion itself. 
He had struck a second blow at the besiegers which, 
coming straight after the first blow of his coming, brought 
their hopes of final success very low indeed. He had 
thoroughly tumed the scale in favour of the city which 


Spal taken he had come to defend. And the immediate gain of the 


ey 





taking of Plémmyrion in the way of mere spoil was not 
small. Three Athenian triremes which had beea drawn 
on shore fell into the hands of the Syracusans. So did 
the sails of forty others which were laid up in the forts, as 
also a stock of money, com, and stuff of all kinds!, Not 
a few men also of the besioging army had been killed and 
taken prisoners in the capture of the forts. Of the forts 
themselves Gylippos garrisoned the greatest, the one which 
he had first taken, and one of the smaller. ‘The third 
he slighted *, What with these new Syracusan forts, with 
the garrison in the Olympicion, the ships in the naval 
dock, and the defences of Ortygia itself, nearly the whole 
cireuit of the Syracusan harbour was again in the hands 
of its own people. The only exception was the small picce 
of shore where the ships of the baffled invaders were still 
hnddled together between the walls which had failed to 
hem in Syracuse. 

The new station of the Athenian ships added to its 
other disadvantages that of too near neighbourhood to 
the exemy, While they lay at Plémmyrion, there might 
be a tea-fight hetween the two fleets, or an Athenian ship 
might sail forth against any Syracusan who tried to go in 


myrion ia told by Dicdbros (citi 
It might have been on the hill. 

» Bet above, p. 251. 

9 Thuc, vil. 24.15 ardBader, 


9) without any hint where it happened. 
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or out of the harbour. But then the two hostile fleets lay car, vn 
on opposite sides of the harbour ; now the Athenian ships 

lay almost close to the older naval docks of the Syracusans. 
Encounters between ship and ship were ever coming off ; 

each fleet strove to hinder any action of the other. The Defences 
Syracusans defended their station by a palisade, a system oriun™ 
of stakes driven into the sea’, Their own ships could 
thus lie safely within the docks, and the enemy was 
hindered from sailing in against them. The new bulwark 

was subtly planned. Some of the stakes, the lines doubt- 

less most in advance, were purposely placed so as to be 
wholly under water; a hostile ship might thus strike on 

them as it might strike on hidden rock®, The Athenians 

tried every device to overcome this new difficulty. They 
brought up » huge merchant-ship, provided with wooden 
towers and other defences*; this was laid, like a floating 
castle, to serve as a base of operations for attacks on the 
Syracusan palisade. Missiles were hurled against her 

from the roofs of the Syracusan bost-houses, and were met 

by counter-showers of missiles from the Athenian ship. 
Under cover of her fire, the Athenians were able to come 

near in boats, and to break or pull up the Syracusan 
stakes, Divers, tempted by high pay, risked themselves 

under water and sawed through those stakes which were 
wholly hidden‘, In these ways the greater part of the 
Syracusan palisade was destroyed; but, as fast as the 
Athenians destroyed the stakes, the Syracasans replaced 
them, The Athenians further made a palisade of their 


2 Thue. vik. 25, 53 Eydvero 82 eal wept viv ovaupiv depoBodioyds by 7 
Aaplrsots ol Supanbavos xp) rin wadautin vewaclean warkerfar by 77 Oadbaey. 

Ib. 75 xakerwrdry B fo ris cravpicen 4 xpipus ow yip ray 
eravpin obs obx bueplyorras ris boddoons xarlenfar, Bore Beardv Hy apoo- 
wAadom, 1) of apoidde rie Gowep mip Ipua mepiBddy rhy vale. 

# Tb, 6; vair pupsopipar, mipyon re guNvoss dxoveay mal xarappsypara. 

# Th. 6, 75 AAA wal rovrovs nodypBrzrad Bvipern Utepor jobed. Fore 
runners of Cola Peace, 
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case, smt. own in front of theit ships, which, lying exposed along 
the shore, were in yet greater need of such a defence than 

Constant the Syracusans within their docks', A constant inter- 

*Kirmiter. hange of attacks and skirmishes went on between the 
men of the two hostile fleets lying in this way side by 
side2, 


Emlassiss. Meanwhile embassies were going to and fro both in 
Sicily and out of it, and a certain amount of warfare was 
going on by sea outside the Great Harbour. It was 
understood that ships were coming with money for the 

Voyage invading fleet, ‘The sea was still part of the dominion of 

‘<deian Athens, and it seems as if the ships with their precious 

treaure- freight were coming without the protection of any vessels 
of war’, From Syracuse twelve ships sailed forth under 
the command of the Syracusan Agatharchos—it is now 
needful to explain that a defender of Syracuse was himself 

syrecusan a Syracusan, One of these ships carried envoys to Pelo- 
erPelszon- Ponnésos to announce thelate good luck of Syracuse and her 
néso. good hopes. But on that very ground they were to insist 
yet more strongly on the need of vigorously carrying on 
the war in Old Greece to hinder the sending of fresh 

TheSy- Athenian forces to Sicily *, The commission of the other 

south the eleven was to waylay the Athenian treasure-fleet, as it sailed 

troamufe- along the coast of Italy. ‘The work was done successfully, 
The more part of the ships perished ; did the gold and silver 
of Athens go to the bottom, or was any of it saved for the 


1 This comes in incidentally in 0, 38. 2, where we hear of 72 opérepor 
['Abyvainy] ovadpaya, § abroti xp) rav ved dori Awéror xAporod iy ry 
tartooy teenirye. 

# Thue. vii. a5. 8; waAAd 32 eal dda eps AAASAOW, olor clade rh expa- 
ronan lors Errow rat drnereraypiven, lunxavirro, mal depoBohisp at 
aelpus warrolaus bypirro. 

Tb. 15 rerOerdpevas wdcits Tors AOqralon yluorsa xpyudraw xpocwdeih. 

‘'Tb.; ofrep rd re cpéripa g¢pdsmow bri ly Uelow clot, cal rdv-ted 
sédeuow iri uadAor lrorpivocr yiqreatat, 
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Syracusan hoard? A quantity of ship-timber which had oma, vm. 
been gathered together for Athenian purposes on the coast 

of Kaulénia was bumed. And at Lokroi a welcome fellow Coming 
was added to the fleet of Syracuse. That one of the Pelo- Thervians, 
ponnesian merchant-ships which had not made the longer 

voyage from Tainaron fell in here with her friends. She 

bore a memorable freight, a company of the gallant men 

of Thespia, the first-fruits of Boiétia and of all the land- 

powers of Old Greece, who were presently to serve Syracuse 

indeed in on hour of danger!. By this time Nikias Ships sent 
had sent forth twenty ships to keep watch off Megara, & ‘kis 
between the peninsulas of Thapsos and XiphOnia, So large 

@ squadron could still, it would seem, sail in and out of 

the Great Harbour without hindrance. One of the Syra- 

cusan ships coming back from Kaulinia was taken with 

its crew; the other ten escaped to Syracuse, perhaps into 

the Little Harbour’, 

The Syracusan envoys meanwhile were making the The Pelo- 
round of the Sikeliot cities, and not Syracusan envoys vem 
alone. The presence of colleagues from Corinth and Silly. 
Ambrakia showed how Syracuse had the good will of her 
mother and her sister; the presence of Lacedemonians 
spoke with all the authority of the head of Dorian Hellas, 

We are not told who the Lacedemonian envoys were, Gylippos 
but, as the great deliverer is not named, it would seem S°¥n‘, 
that the guiding hand of Gylippos was deemed so needful 
in Syracuse herself that his persuasive tongue could not 
be spared elsewhere. The commission of the envoys was 
to announce the happy success at Plémmyrion, to put the 


1 Thirlwall (iii. 436) points out that those who came on this ship—pla 
viv ddxadaw rév ded Tledororvfoov &yovea (aw émAlras—must have 
been the Boiotinna who spear in e. 43.7. This seems quite clear when 
we compare this passage, c. 25. 3, with c. 19. 3 and c. 50. 2. 

There had been an Athenian party in Thespia not long before, but 
they had been effectually put down. See Thue. vi. 95. 3. 

* 'Thuo. vii 45. 2-4. 

VOL. III, E U 
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cuar. vit. best face on the Syracusan defeat that followed it, to say 


Action of 
Akragas, 


Contine 
genta of 

Kamurina 
and Gela, 


Himera, 


that the failure was owing, not to the superior strength of 
the invaders but to the confusion of the Syracusan fleet at 
the time of their attack". They were to set forth the good 
hopes of the Syracusan cause, and to pray the other cities 
to send help by sea and land with all speed. A new 
Athenian armament was on the way; the work needed for 
Sicily was to crush the invaders of Sicily before their fresh 
reinforcements could come to their help. 

To what cities this message was sent is not distinctly 
marked; but the result easily shows which they were. 
One Dorian city was still, if not the enemy, at least the 
rival, of Syracuse. Akragas was not so far gone in 
enmity as actively to combine with the invaders of Sicily 
against Syracuse. But she would give no help to Syra- 
cuse; she would allow no troops marching to the help 
of Syracuse to pass through her territory. There was 
only one city which this barrier directly touched, Gela 
and Kamurina Jay between Akragas and Syracuse, and 
could send their succours without Akragant ine leave, 
Kamarina, of whose searchings of heart and swayings to 
and fro we have heard so much, at last sent to the help 
of Symcuse the cubstantial contingent of five hundred 
heavy-armed, three hundred darters, and three hundred 
bowmen®, Gela sent no heavy-armed ; but besides four 
hundred darters, she sent five ships of war and two 
hundred of the horsemen who formed the strength of the 
city which held the renowned Geloan fields, On the north 
coast Himera was zealous in the cause; but her only road 
hy land lay through the territory of Sikel towns, many of 
which were in the interest of Athens, ever ready to do what 

A Thue, vii. 25. 95 dyyfAAovras thy re rod MAqupvplov Afar wal ris 
ravpaxias vip, de ob 4p raw soleplaw lox it pidheo 4-9 eperipy repax5 


eoyseier, 
2 Tb. 33.1. Th 
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they could against Syracuse and her helpers. The city omar. vin, 
whose course was directly barred by the Akragantine lino 
neutrality was Selinous. If her troops were forbidden Akmgss. 
to pass through the territory of Akragas’, their only way Rowné- 
was to strike inland, to make their way how they could march of 
through the middle of the island, perhaps to make ® separ 
junction with the contingent of Himera, either at Himera ‘4 pa 
itself or at some other point. It was clearly the forces of ore 
Selinous and Himera against which Nikias now planned a smrloye 
suecessful device. They had been the last cities visited by to stop 
the Syracusan and Peloponnesian envoys, and the envoys ‘i ™*- 
were to come back to Syracuse along with the Selinun- 

tine and Himeraian force. It was a large force, amounting 

in all to at least 2300 men, and it was highly desirable 

from the Athenian side to hinder them from ever reaching 
Syracuse, The work of barring their way was entrusted 

by Nikias to his Sikel allies, among whom the men of 
Centuripa seem now to have held the first place*. They 

and their fellows watched the march of the relieving force ; 

they Iaid an ambush, perhaps more than one’, at some 
favourable point on the upper course of the Symaithos. 

‘The relieving force seems to have encamped without due Successful 
caution; in a sudden Sikel attack eight hundred were egret 
slain, among them all the envoys, save one Corinthian, 

whose name is not given. We heat nothing of the Seli- 
nuntine or Himeraian commanders; but in such a moment. 

as this, the man from Old Greece, the fellow of Gongylos 

and Timoledn, came naturally to the front. He rallied stale 


the scattered troops, and was able to lead fifteen hundred reaches 


1 Thue. vit. 33. 45 "Axpmyarrivor yap ob Wibovay Bid ris dauriy Sib, 

2 Tb, 32.15 8 Nucor... xlyats is raw Zadar rods ry Bodor Ixorras 
at oplor fonuhxous, Kerrépuds 7¢ wal ‘AXcvolovs wat dAXovs, Brus jo) a 
Gphaovar rots woAeplous, AAAa gvorpaplrres madaover bedSeiy. On Con 
turips, see atove, p. 205. On this possible Sikel Halikyai, otherwise nn- 
Known, see vol. . p.1a1, There aro several readings; but all seem cor- 
ruptions of "Adievaioe. 

9 Th. 25 botpay rod rpxxp womqodyieror, 
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men in safety to Syracuse’, ‘This was assuredly not the 
least of the many services which the metropolis of Syra- 
cuse was able to work on behalf of her threatened child. 
The blow which Nikias had dealt by the hands of his 
barbarian allies had not touched the military strength of 
Syracuse herself, Nor had it touched the whole of the 
confederate forces which were marching to her help. ‘The 
slaughter of the men of Himera and Selinous in no way 
hindered the contingents of Gela and Kamarina, the ships 
of Gela, the land-force of both cities, from coming in safety 
to Syracuse, Their presence, and that of the remnant from 
Sclinous and Himera, allowed the boast that all Sicily—all 
Greek, all Dorian Sicily that is—save only neutral Akragas, 
was united on the side of Syracuse, But the slaughter 
of the envoys, even if those only perished who had gone 
to the more distant cities, must have cost Syracuse the 
lives of some of the chief men both among her own citizens 
and among her helpers from Old Greece. Men may well 
have been thankful that neither Gylippos nor Hermokratés 
had been sent on that embassy. The mishap did much, 
more even than we might have looked for, to dishearten 
the Syracusans. They were on the point of making a 
general attack on the besiegers; but they put it off for 
a while’, Presently the news came that the Athenian 
reinforcements were not only on the way, but were actually 
off the coast of Italy. When the danger was as near as 
this, men’s hearts rose to meet it- The present besieging 





* Thue. vii. 32. 2; &dg@eipar . . . robs xploBus wAiy dvds roi Kopurtio 
rbvras: obros 2 robs Biaguydrras ts wevraxoalous Kal xidlovs tebpecer Is 7s 
Zuparotoas. If we take sdvras of all the envoys sent from Syracuse, 
Selinous and Himera must have been the last cities that they visited. 

9b. 33.25 xe8)e php re fy wie tf ZneAla, whi “Axprparriver (obrot 
8 obS2 p08" trlpan doar), of 3° Addo del rods “AGypalous werd réy Zvparo~ 
iam, of apbrepor mepropiiuevos, fvordyres tBohGov. Naxos, Katané, and 
the barbarians seem not to count, 

2 Tb. 3; of wey Eypaxdaios, dx airott 19 lv role Zuweois wider tytrero, 
Anlaxor 2) idles ras ‘APqvaiess Uxeiper, 
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force must be attacked at once before it was strengthened cxar. vin 
by the new-comers', It was no less the policy of the 
Athenians to avoid any decisive action till they were 
strengthened by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 
meién, 


It was resolved to attack both by sea and land. The changes 
better to attack by sea, some changes had to be made in the {2 Yi 
Syracusan naval tactics, charges which we may suppose ‘#ctics. 
had been carefully studied and practised during the time 
of inaction. The unskilful Syracusan seamen found good 
masters in the men who had come from the mother city to 
help them, Aristénand other steermen were there who had Aristn 
been used to meet the ships of Athens on the waters of the nthe 
Corinthian Gulf. The object was to deprive the Athenians Tinthians. 
of all advantage from their special skill in managing their 
ships. In this the defenders of Syracuse had only further 
to improve advantages which local circumstances had given 
them in no small measure. The Athenian tactics needed 
ample sea-room; and it was at least again to have a friendly 
shore to which the ships, in the exercise of those tactics, 
might on occasion back and start again. The Great Har- Dissd- 
bour, crowded with the ships on both sides, allowed no room {he Ghat 
for the special Athenian maneuvres; moreover, since the re- Hattour 
covery of Plémmyrion, the invaders had no friendly coast at Athenians. 
any point save in the narrow space where their camp came 
down to the water’s edge*, The fight would necessarily 
be very largely a direct meeting of ships, prow against prow. 

To the skilled seamen of Athens such a mode of fighting 


1 Thue. vik. 36. 1; ev0bwerot abrir iy dnlxhovy, alles vais vavelr do- 
rupiata: Botdorro wal 1) &Adp rapaoxens Tod nef 0d, firmtp te! abrd robo, 
ply lnbidy abrods pO5ca1 Bounsperos, furireyor. 

1 Tb. 5; riv rap dvdspovew obx Locabas reit “AOyrolois UoPounlros 
rece dls rip yy, wal redrqy Be ANiyou wal Us BXLyor, Kar’ abrd 79 orpard- 
elor 10 lavrir- roi 3 EdAov Ardvos abrol xpariour. ‘The whole chapter 
is full of technical detail. 
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cuar. vim seemed the clumsiness of lsnd-lubbers, and the build of 

The their ships was not suited for it. Instead of meeting the 

Athenian < * A *, 

Gis" enemy prow against prow, the Athenian trireme, itself a 
living weapon in the hands of Athenian oarsmen, watched 
the moment when some skilful guidance of its course 
could bring its beak against some other part of the 
hostile vessel. For this purpose a heavy beak was out of 
place; the Athenian beak was long and thin, and struck 
the enemy high above the water. The Corinthians, in 
their warfare with the Athenians in the narrow waters of 
Naupaktos, had leamed the weakness of the Athenian 
build wherever there was no mom formanceuvring, whenever 
things had to come to a direct charge’. Aristén and his 
fellows now adapted the Syracusan vessels in the same 

strength» way. The beaks were made short and heavy, and placed 

the Wteex. 80 a8 to strike but a little way above the water. They were 

an beaks further strengthened by heavy nozzles on each side made 
firm by spars within the ship on which they rested’, In- 
stead of acting like the thrust of a spear, the Syracusan 
prow was todo something more like the crash of a battering- 
ram. Against these devices the Athenian ships would have 
to strive face to face how they could. In so narrow a space, 
crowded by friendly and hostile ships, they would have no 
room for their skilled maneuvres; they would have no 
friendly coast. to back into, while the Syracusans could 
back into any part of the harbour save that whose coast 
lay between the two Athenian walls, 

Such were the hopes with which the Syracusans and 
their Corinthian teachers looked forward to a struggle 
with Athens in the waters of their own harbour, And 
now the time had come when, if the struggle was to be 
waged against the forces of Nikias only, the attack could 

2 Thue, Hi, 84, gt 


2 Th. vii. 36.2. I hope I may be forgiven for not risking myself in the 
mysteries of drwrides and such like 
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be no longer delayed. The twofold assault on the be- ouar. vir 
siegers by land and sea began. The double wall of the Tyofld, 
Athenians was assailed on both sides. Gylippos led forth ses and 
the main force within the city to the attack of the eastern ™4. 
wall, that fronting the western wall of Syracuse! ‘The onthe 
forees quartered at the Olympieion, horsemen and darters, walls, 
and some heavy-armed as well, did the like to the westem 

wall which looked towards them’, The Athenians formed 

on both sides to withstand their attacks; but again we No men- 
hear nothing of the Athenian and allied cavalry, for whose Sm of the 
coming Nikias had been so eager at an earlier stage. bore. 
They might, one would think, have been found useful in 

a sally against the assailants of the western wall. They 

did some service in that way in a later struggle’, Of 

the results of these skirmishes, for they could have been 

little more, we hear nothing distinctly; towards the end 

of the day the Syracusans withdrew from the wall without 

having made their way within the Athenian camp‘, Yet 

the day’s fighting, even by land, seems to have en- 
couraged Syracusan hopes. But the land attack was of 
comparatively little moment; it was by sea that the great 

success was to be won, the first distinct victory of Syracuse 

over Athens on the special element of Athens. It did not rine day's 
come on the first day, though the first day’s attack by sea MMe 
was made under circumstances in every way favourable. 

The Athenians had not looked for the double attack by 

sea and land’, Their minds were given to the defence 





ulov, of re dedirar Boot deed Hoar, wal of 
lenjs nal 4 yourqrela rv Zuparcolor, le rod Uxl Obrepa xpoapec 78 reyes. 
‘The Olympioion was the head-quarters of the horsemen and darters ; the 
heavy-armed were mainly elsewhere, 

"Tb. 51.2. 
= 38. 15 wal 8 weds Bua ded rod relxous dxiAse. 

"Tb, 37. 35 of ‘A@qvadne 73 spOrov abrods oldperos 7H mehG phvy waipd- 
own. 
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of the wall, when they saw the eighty ships of the 
Syrcusans and their allies sailing forth to the attack of 
their naval station, Much confusion followed. While some 
went on with the defence of the walls, others rushed down 
to the coast, and with all speed manned their shipe, seventy- 
five in number, and sailed forth to meet their assailants. 
The ships on both sides skirmished, if one may so speak by 
sea, during the more part of the day without any remark- 
able success on either side. What little advantage there 
was was on the side of Syracuse; one or two Athenian 
ships were sunk}, 

Even this slight success would further stir up the Syra- 
cusans and their allies to press on the attack before the 
arrival of the Athenian reinforcements, And it made it 
yet more clearly the obvious Athenian policy to avoid 
further action till those reinforeements came. On this head 
the feeling in the Athenian camp seems to have been 
divided. To Nikias the policy of inaction would naturally 
be acceptable, even if it had been less prudent. But » 
somewhat doubtful statement makes the trierarchs generally 
eager for battle *, and s statement of better authority as- 
serts the same of the new colleagues of Nikias in the 
generalship. Menandroe and Euthydimos were said to have 
been anxious to distinguish their command by some exploit 
before Dimosthenés and Eurymedén came. It was not 
worthy, they said, of the fame of Athens to keep within their 
lines through fear of the Syracusans; they should rather 
go forth to mect them ®, Still good defensive preparations 





15 obBirepor Buvduevor Afuby m1 Abyou rapadapeir, a pi) 

“A@rvaiaw ol Zypaxéo.n karaBioarres, bexpitnoay. 

10) first describes the feeling on both sides as I have 
put it in the text, but adds that the second battle came off because of 
ives ran rpenpapxin, otnkre Brrdperos xarrepeiy rhy rw Zupaxovoiew ware 
dolrnow. 

* Plat, Nik 20; rofs 82 wep rv Méver8poy wal rly Ei@GEnpor dorian els 
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were made, and when the battle did come on, it began cuar. vm. 
through a stratagem on the Syracusan side which could past 
hardly have been foreseen, Nikias, after the first day’s tins of 
indecisive fighting, felt sure that the enemy would attack 

again, He therefore constrained the trierarchs to see to 

any damage that had been done to their ships’, and he spent 

the next day in causing ships of burthen to be moored in 

front of the Athenian palisade. They were moored at such 
distance from each other as to allow a ship to pass in and 

out, But provision was made against the entrance of any The 
hostile ship by the device of providing each of the ships of 2°l?hins. 
burthen with the engines called dolphins. These were beama 

armed with iron which were raised on high, ready to fall on 

any intruding vessel?, By nightfall all was ready for the 
defence. 

The next morning early? the Syracusans again began Second 
the attack, both by land and sea. Of the assaults on the tysfel 
Athenian walls which we must suppose to have taken place 
we hear no details; the great work of that day also was by 
sea. The battle began, and went on for some hours with no 
more decisive results than the attack of two days earlier. 

‘At last the skilful Corinthian steerman Aristin ‘ bethought Stratagem 
him of a happy device, He persuaded the generals to send 4" 
orders to the city for all who had any provisions to bring 

them down to the shore; the disobedient were to be con- 

‘ois, Tov piv Anuoadirny Gojira: wpdgarrds 7 Napapdr, UmepBardaba: Bi rdv 

Nuxiay. epoxnua 8 fy 4 Riga rips wéAcon, w.7A, This ia perfectly likely, 

and ft perhaps drawe some amall confirmation from the emphatle way in 

which Thucydides speaks of Nikins at this point, 

1 Thue. vii. 38. 2; 6 Bt Nucias, Idi dyrinada 7a rhs vavpaxlas yorspueve, 
al Bsifan abtois ails imyeipjoer, rovs Te Tpnpdpxous Hrayeater der 
oxevifew ras vais, Af rhs 71 dnerorhee 
with some things in the letter. Holm 
‘a day's rest for their men. 

The delphina azo not mentioned till e. 41.2, when they play their part. 
Sve more of them in the scholisat ou the Knights, 759 

+ Thue. vii. 39. 15 ris adv Spas xppalrepor. 

*Ib.; dporos dv xvBeprijras raw ped Xvpaxoclow. 
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cuar, vim. strained!, As soon as this was done, the Syracusan ships 


Second 
Syracumn 
attack by 
Fea, 


drew off from the attack on the Athenians, and sailed back 
into the docks. The object was twofold; the Syracusans 
were to be strengthened by a meal for a fresh attack, and 
the Athenians were to be lulled into the belief that no more 
attacks were to be made that day. The trick succeeded to 
perfection, The Athenians looked on the Syracusan 
retreat as a confession of defeat. They took for granted 
‘that there would be no more fighting by sea at least till 
the morrow. They disembarked; they began to make 
ready for their meal, and to do whatever was to be done*. 
It is strange that among such needful things the defence of 
the wall is not distinctly spoken of, Suddenly the ships of 
Syracuse showed themselves again, ready for a new attack. 
Their crews had refreshed themselves with their meal, and 
had sailed forth a second time. The Athenians, taken by 
surprise, most of them still fasting—their expected meal 
must have been sadly cut short—manned their ships in 
confusion, and barely contrived to put to sea‘, 

For a while the two fleets remained simply watching one 
another. At last the Athenians—does the name here mean 
Nikias or his colleagues ?—deemed that it was better to 
risk something than to weary themselves out by toil of 
which nothing came®, They sailed out and attacked the 


Thue. vil, 39. 15 mdvras lecioe péporras drmyadcas wancir. 

+ Here Plutarch (Nik, 20) directly refers to our main guide; aracrpa- 
mryiPlrres tx! 'Aplaraves roi Kopo law xvBeprhrov trois mept 79 dpioror, 
de dpree @ovevdiins. Arintén, dporor among steermen, plans a trick 
repl rd dparor, Ono is tempted to aay, 

ale wor’ dripater SY 
dds 19 way trprdpanj 

2 Thue. vil. 40. 15 a0! Houxlay UxBdrres rd re Eade Berpdacorro 
seal rd dupl 7d dporay, dx vis oye dudpas radroe obkére olduevor dy vaya 
xia. 

"Th, a5 of 38 Ba weAAod OoptBov xal Kavrot of whelovs, ob8er? xbruy 
lopérres uddis wort drrartyorro. 

Sb 35 ob Uden roi 'Abpralow abrod bed ogy BapldAorras xine 
Adiores6a, 4AN' mixup Bri réyuora. Seo Arnold's note on abrod. 
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Syracusans, whose purpose was thus exactly suited. The car, vi. 
heavy prows now came into use; they stove in many of Defias of 
the Athenian vessels; the darters on the decks kept up a nians. 
shower of missiles to the great damage of tho Athenian 

crews, And another advantage come of fighting in their 

own waters, by which yet more damage was done to the 

enemy. Like the English with the armada of Spain, a 

crowd of light boats gathered round the Athenian triremes. 

They broke the oars; they shot darts in through the port- 

holes’. Under all these forms of annoyance Athenian skill 

and spirit gave way, The triremes turned in flight; they 

made for their station, and through the gape left by the 
merchantmen which formed their wall of defence, they were 

able to sail in safely, The Syracusans followed ; but the Use of the 
more part drew back when they saw the dolphins on high *lzbins. 
ready to fall on them’, Two only, in the full swing of 
victory, dared to push on within reach of the engines that 

hung over their heads, One ship was crushed by the 
dolphins ; another was taken with her crew*. Thus much 

of comfort bad Athens for the loss of seven ships sunk and 

an untold number damaged ; of their crews some were slain, 

some were prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

Thus it was that Syracuse, taught by Corinth, at last Eftect of 
won an undoubted victory over the invading mistress of Nv": 
the seas on her own element. She had beaten her enemy. 

She now hoped, as the stronger by sea, to win back the 


1 Thao. vii. 40. 45 woAd BF Ere pelfe of dv voit Newrols wholois wipewAlovrer 
‘rir Supanocion, wal fs re rods rapzobs bwoxierovres ri wodeplaw vedy, wal 
ds ra wade waparAdorres wal Y aiviv ts rob vabras deovrivorres. See 
Amold’s note. 
* Cf. Knights, 758; 
GAAA guddrrov, wal aply intivor xpooutcbar aot, xpéreper od 
ols deagivas prreapl{ov, wal rhy Searor sopaBénrov. 
* Thoc. vii. q1. 1. The words are emphatic; réAcs 8 rovre 7h rpdey 
cara uphros rayuaxoirres of Xupaxbei triayooy. 
*1b.35 Wo 2 rie... . keghpnoar, wal } bripa adroit dsBpiow 
te, 
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casr, vim. full command of her own waters!, ‘Two trophies were 
set up, one for the undoubted victory of that day, the 
other for the smaller sucess of two days earlier’, The 
hearts and hopes of Syracuse were rising high. Every 
preparation was making for another and more decisive 
attack which should complete the defeat of the invaders 
by sea and land’, The next day a sight was seen which 
thrust down all such hopes again fora moment, But the 
powers that watched over Syracuse had decreed that it 


should be for a moment oaly. 


Beiming By this time it might seem to have become a small 
of the re- 


newel, matter that Athenian and Corinthian ships were watching 
war in OM each other off Peloponnésos to hinder help going to either 
413. sidein Sicily 4. It might even seem to have become a small 
matter that in Sicily itself the great fleet. and army of 
Athens were lying, defeated and helpless, in the waters 
and on the coast of the Syracusan harbour, The great 
strife had begun again ia Old Greece in all its fulness. 
Attica above all was, by the counsel of her own traitor, 
put in fetters by her Peloponnesian enemy. The Dorian 
war had come eighteen years before, and the plague had 
come with it; now it came again in a more wasting 
and abiding form which hardly needed the plague as its 
Workings ally. The commonwealth of Sparta had gone through a 
Shaan searching process of self-examination. ‘The public con- 
conscience science had awakened to the fact that the former part of 


the firat 


partof the war, down to the peace of Nikias, had been unjust on 
the war 


ener, the Peloponnesian side, Sparta and her allies had refused 
the Athenian proposal to refer their differences to arbitra~ 


4 Thue. vii. 41. 43 riv lAxiba 20 Lyupdy elyor rais uly vavei eal oh 
xpdaeus drat, 

2 Thy; rporai re duporipaw vin vayyayide lornoar. 

3 Th; brow 88 al roy we(Oy xeiphoecbas, mal... is Emigobperoe 
apacnevi(ovro até, 

Day * Tht, 54. 
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tion, according to the treaty. ‘They had been at least nar. vm. 
accomplices after the fact in the treacherous attack of the 
Thebans on Piataia with which the war had begun. They 

now deemed that the Athenian occupation of Pylos and what 

ever else of evil had happened to them in the war had been 

the punishment of these wrongdoings, From the peace 

of Nikias till quite lately much had happened to stir up 
Spartaagainst Athensand Athens against Sparta, Each had 

given help to the enemies and done damage to the allies of 

the other ; each in so doing had met the other side in arms, 

But neither state had directly invaded the territory of the 

other; the peace and alliance between Sparta and Athens 

was therefore held to be in some sort still standing. But. Acion of 
late act of Athens had taken away all ecruples ; the peace Ans” 
had at last been directly broken, About the time that Gyl- 4% 
ippos was on his voyage, the Lacedemonians had invaded 
Argolis. Thirty Athenian ships had come to the help of 

their allies, And they had done more than defend their A food 
allies, they had sailed on and laid waste pieces of undoubted “™ 
Lacedwmonian territory*, After this all seruples were taken 

away. The fault was now wholly on the side of Athens ; 

Sparta could take up arms with a clear conscience and a 

good hope’. ‘There could no louger be any doubt as to Invasion 
the justice of retuming the wrong by a direct invasion 2S 
of Attica, and by carrying out the canning suggestion of °™ 
Alkibiadés in the permanent occupation of a fortress on 

Attic coil. 

With the spring the work began. First of all the land Oompa 
of Attica was laid waste as a kind of ceremonial beginning ; fercbia, 
then Dekeleia was occupied as the centre of more abiding Sprig, 
havoc. Athens saw, but she did not hold her hand from the 
work which che had begun, While the enemy was at her 

4 Thue. vii. 18 2. * Th. vi. 105. 1, 25 vil. 18. 3. 


* The working of the Spartan conscience is strongly brought out by 
‘Thucydides in beth the places (vi. ros. 1, 2; vil. 18. 3). 
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gates, while her fields were harried under her eyes, while 
the towns of Peloponnisos, each in order, were giving their 
contingents toraise the destroying fortress on Attic ground?, 
Athens changed not from her purpose. The work of the 
destroyers in Attica went on while she herself sent forth a 
second armada as mighty as the first to do battle in the 
distant island on which her thoughts were fixed. It is with 
some emphasis that the historian tells us that it was when 
the spring first began, at the moment of the occupation of 
Dekeleia, that Athens sent forth her fleets?, First sailed 
Chariklés with thirty ships to Argos, to call on the 
Argeians to furnish yet more heavy-armed to go on board 
the Athenian ships®. Then sailed Démosthenés himself— 
Eurymedén had not yet come back from his Sicilian errand 
—with sixty Athenian and five Chian ships. He took 
with him twelve hundred heavy-armed from the citizen- 
roll of Athens, and from the islands, it is somewhat 
vaguely said, as many as were to be got in each‘, The 
other subject allies were made to contribute whatever they 
had that was useful for the war, whether men, it would 
seem, or anything else’. The whole number of heavy-armed 
grew in the end to five thousand, with not a few bow- 
men, darters, and slingers, Greek and barbarian ®, One 
barbarian contingent that was meant for Sicilian service 
came too late. These were thirteen hundred Thracian 
peltasts, swordsmen of the independent and warlike tribe of 
the Dioi from the mountains of Rhodopé’, hired at the 


+ Thue, vii. 19.1; Acwéanay drelyefev, nara wéres erspevot 7d ipyor. 

2 Th, 20.15 br vobrp... Gua rie Aeehelar 7B reixsouh wal 700 Hoos 
«200s dpxopirov. 

# Th.; xara 1d fuyunyiedy wapaxadeir ‘Apyclaw ve Sxdlras int rat vais. 

* Tb; rpewariw Soo teaorays0er oliv 1° Fv reioros xphonabas, 

© Th; de ray GAdaw guppiyow raw inpedar, of rodiy 11 yor bnrfbaow 
bs ry wbdeuor, fopmoploarre, 

‘We shall see tome of them come in on the rowd 

1-1; Opgad riiw paxaupopSpey rod Avaxod yivous wekragral. So 
init. 96. ‘They were abrévoyos and followed Sitalkés for hire. 
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wages of a drachma daily!, Sicily was well saved from caar. vin. 
them; it was they who on their way back to Thrace wrought 

that deed of blood at Mykaléssos which outdid all crimes 

of Greek against Greek, and sent a shudder through all 

Hellas ?, 

‘The commission of Démosthenés reminds us of his former Voyage 
commission in the voyage when his present colleague Eury- gtheuts”” 
medén was so late in reaching Sicily *, The exploit of 
Pylos was to be renewed, He who did it twelve years 
before was bidden to meet Chariklts and join with him in 
warfare along the coast of Laconia‘, He sailed to Aigina; 
he waited there for any of his immediate division that still 
lingered ; he then met Chariklés with his thirty ships and 
his Argeian allies. These last were not for service in Sicily, 
but for work nearer home, They were taken on board the 
Athenian ships, and they joined in the harrying of the lands 
of the Laconian Epidauros, distinguished as Liméra from its 
more famous Argolic neighbour. Then came the renewal 
of the deed of Pylos. At point on the Laconian coast His fort 
opposite Kythéra, at a spot marked by a temple of Apollon, W7incra, 
Démosthenés marked a small peninsula that suited his 
purpose. It was to be, like Pylos, a spot where discontented 
Helots, and seemingly any others who had evil will to 
Sparta, might come together and ravage the Laconian 
land’, He left Chariklés to finish the work of fortification, 
while he himself sailed on towards Korkyra, which was to 
be again the trysting-place for those among the allies of 
Athens who had not yet come in. On his way, at Pheia 


' Thue. vil 27. 2. The ‘Ooudrraw oxparér in the Acharnians (156) 
wanted two drachmas daily. 

* Seo the story of the massacre at Mykaléstos, vii. 29-30. 

* See above, pp. 38, 45+ 

* Thue. vi. 20. 2; elpnro 8° abrh spiro werd Tod Xapxdlovs Sua wep 
Mora fvorpareieaias rept Thy Aaxomurfy. 

* Th, 26. 1; Tra Bi) of re Eihorrs réy Aaxtbaiporlaw abréce abropodio: 
wal Spa Aporat if abrod Boxe te ris Didow dprary}y rowirrat, 
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cna. rim. on the Eleian coast, he found a heavy-armed transport-ship 
ready to take Corinthians to Sicily. ‘The ship he destroyed, 
the men escaped to land, and sailed to Sicily in another 
Hecollcte veel. He took in more heavy-armed from Zakynthos 
the way, and Kephallénia;’ he sent for contingents to the Messenians 
of Naupaktos and to Alyzia and Anaktorion, dependencies of 
Ream Athens on the Akarnanian mainland’, He was met by 
ofEery Burymeddn on his voyage back from his Sicilian errand, 
from Sidly. who brought with him the news which he had heard on 
his voyage, that Plémmyrion had fallen into Syracusan 
Kona hands*, ‘Thither too came Kondn, who then commanded 
theCo. at Naupaktos, a man who lived to play a great part in 
- the history of Athens, but who concems not our story. 
Instead of bringing reinforcements for Sicilian warfare, 
Konén took away ten of the best sailing ships in the fleet, 
Euryme to defend his own station against the Corinthians. Eury- 
Dene meddn went on to Korkyra to demand and to receive 
fifteen ships and a proportionate body of heavy-armed, 
forces. while Démosthenés collected darters and slingers from 
various places in Akamania 4. 
Voyage The second invading fleet and army had thus got together 
Hvyra, all that was to be had on the eastern side of Hadria. ‘The 
usual course was now followed. Démosthenés and Eury- 
meddn struck across from Korkyra to the southern point 
of Tapygia, and thence sailed to the islands known as 
Contingent Choirades, lying off the haven of unfriendly Taras’. While 
Migs?” off these coasts, they took in a hundred and fifty Messepian 
She Mer darters. ‘These were supplied by a prince Artas with whom 
Ars — they renewed an old treaty. This points to some of the 
; earlier dealings of Athens in the West, like the tiwo treaties 





i. 31.1. 
'Adutiay re wal 'AvaxrSpor, 8 abrot dyer, See iv. 49 for the 
Athenian occupation of “Avarrépiov, RopvGian wor, 

"Tb. 31.35 dyylare rd re Edda wal re wUOoiro ward wrodw fq doy, 73 
TAquplpiar bm) rd Zupaxoclaer tadords. 

*Th 5. * See Appendix XVIL 
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with Segesta, The splendid hospitality with which the omar, vm. 
Messapian king or tyrant received his Greek allies was 
handed down in the verse of a comic poet and of a later 
historian, and an easy play of words was found in the 
name of 60 bountiful a Adaford?. From Iapygia they 
coasted on till they reached the borders of Italy, as the 
word was understood in their day. The first Italiot city 
that they came to received them friendly. Metapontion Couingst 
was an ally of Athens, and she increased the fleet by two tri- “Met 
remes and the land-force by three hundred darters®, 'Thourioi oftiourie. 
was yet more helpful. The colony of Apollon had again 
remembered its mortal foundera®. In some of the sedi- 
tions of the city the party favourable to Athens had got 
the upper hand. They embraced the Athenian cause with 
a ready zeal; they pledged themselves to have the same 
frimds and enemies as Athens, and they supplied the 
Athenian generals with the substantial reinforcement of 
seven hundred heavy-armed and three hundred darters. On Review 
the Thourian coast the fleet was reviewed, The ships, their Siaseun" 
numbers lessened here and increased there, now numbered 
seventy-three‘, The Jand-force, the heavy-armed now 
reaching five thousand and the untold lighter troops, were 
also reviewed by the river Sybaris®, The fleet was sent on 
towards Krotdn ; the purpose of the generals was to march 
by land through the Krotoniat territory, But on the banks 

' Soe Appendix XVIT. 

* Thue. vii. 33. 45 weloar ward 73 fonpayuedy, 

Bee above, p73. 

‘Thue. vii. 33. 55 warakapBévove vewort orésu robs réy "Abqrolow 
Uvarrious lererraxéras’ wat Bovdsueror ry oxparidy airét: xacay Abpol- 
garres, f riz twoddAurre, Uerdoa, eal rods Govplovs weira aglor gverpa- 
reiew re ds xpolvubrare, ral beads wep by robry rixqs eat robs abrobs 
UGpods wal gidove oir "AGqvalos voniCar wepduevor by 75 Covplg wad 
Uepeccor rata, The numbers of the contingent come from c. 35. 1 and 
the full tale of the fleet from ¢. 42. 1. 

"Ib. 35. ot 82 ov we(dv wdvra Yerdaarres xpirov tet 78 IwBdpe 


worapf. Sybaria and Krathis have a joint mouth below Thourioi. Hylias 
ia the border-stream of Thourioi and Krotén. 
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cuar. vin. of the border stream of Hylis, a meoage came from Krotbn 
They sre | forbidding the passage’. The army therefore marched to 
eee the shore; they bivouacked at the river’s mouth, and again 
tory." embarked. They touched at each town on their way except 
They touch hostile Loki; but no details are given. Isis hard to see 
Ttaler" what towns are meant except Skyllétion and Kealonia 
‘owns, —_Kauldnia at least was friendly, if not in Athenian occupa- 
tion; Skyllétion might be more doubtful. They halted 
again at Petra in the territory of Rhégion, We hear 
nothing of their voyage along the Sicilian coast. We see 
them next at the mouth of the Great Harbour of Syracuse. 


They reach Tt, seems to have been on the morrow of the day which saw 
cu the the Syracusan victory by sea, when every heart in Syracuse 
more” was lifted up, when every heart in the Athenian camp was 
Athenian downcast, that things were for a moment altogether turned 

the other way by the coming of Démosthenés and Eury- 
Entrance medon, The threescore and thirteen ships made their un- 
cond feet resisted entry into the Syracusan haven with every circum- 
into the stance of military pomp. The troops in arms stood thick 
Harboor. on the decks; the rowers kept their time to the voice of 
Dismay in the steermen ; the pipers sounded the notes of victory, as 
all Syracuse looked out on the new enemy with fear and 
wonder ®, Their former toils had not, as they had fondly 
deomed, set them free from danger‘. What might they 


+ Thno. vii. 35. 2. 2 Tb.; loxorres apis rait wbAcot wAijy Acxpiw. 

+ The fact of their entrance is recorded by Thucydides, vii, 4a. 1. Plo- 
tarch (Nik. 21) has some details which may well enough come from 
Philistos; Anuooivys trip réw Aipivay txepolvero Aauepiraros 7H wapa- 
oxevj xal Beivbraros vols woheplors aw Bi xbouy wal waparhyos Th 
pov xal wA0c eehevoray ral aiAnrav Oearpucin wal apis LerAnfur woAcuiow 
Ugnomnplvor. 

* Plat. Nik. 21; fy oly, ds elads, ab@is dy gSBy pepiday 1a Xupcxovaiaw 
ls olBir wépas ob8t dwaddayhy, dMAd wovodrras Edda wal $eipondrons 
abrois deny dpinrem. This comes from Thue. vil. 42.2; sardwingis dy 
76 airiea obx Alyy kyévero, et wlpas pnBdy lora ogion Too fp 
rod mvBivov. The fear extended to the é/payor: did it touch Gylippoe? 
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not look for, when Athens, with the hostile fortress of our. vii. 
Dekeleia rising on her own soil, could still send forth 

against Sicily another armament as great and as well 
equipped as the former one?. ‘The spirits of the Athe- 

nians rose after their troubles; hope and fear changed Change of 
sides ; things were again for a moment as they had been eww 
before Gongylos came with his glad tidings. Only yoster- Se. 

day the power of Athens had been worsted on her own 

element ; the victorious Syracusans were planning the over- 

throw of the whole Athenian force. It was now again 

for a moment for Athens to attack, for Syracuse and her 

allies to defend. 

In Démosthenés the Athenians had again s leader as Comes 
bold and skilful and full of resource as Lamachos had been, giieses” 
as little likely as Lamachos to loiter and fritter away the 
foree under his command as Nikias had done’, And if His pos- 
he had not the same commanding personal position as 
Nikins, he clearly stood far higher than Lamachos, whose 
great military qualities had been o strangely weighed down 
by his poverty, Generals and soldiers clearly listened to 
him as they had not listened to Lamachos, Démosthenés 
now set forth again the obvious lesson which Lamachos 
had tried in vain to enforce on Nikiss and Alkibiadts, 
the lesson that an army is most formidable on the day 


2 Thue. vii, 42.25 dpSvrer obre Ba rip Aeethaw raxfoulry obdty 

acor arpardr Toor ral raparhtovor 79 pordey lxeanhutire, rip re ro 
Bivayer varraxéae xoddiy gairoulrny. 

2 Ib. 5 1 88 aporipy orpareiyari rir "Abyvolam, Os be xaxdv, Koyn nit 
‘ ro. 
2 °Tb. 35 [Ody de edxe 78 xpiquara, wat voplaas oby ofdv re eva Barpl- 
Baur, otB) waluiy Sxep 8 Necias Exader. It ia here that Thucy tides goon 
on st some length to pass his strongest censure on the whole conduct of 
Nikias, But we mast give the word goBepdr ite true sense. Nikias was 
poBepés in dreading results and responsibilities, in fearing the censure of 
others; no man was lens so in actual action, when he did act 

‘Plutarch also takes up his parable, and contrasts Nikias with the By- 
zantine Leta who would rather die for his countrymen than with them. 
‘This in alittle bard, 
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cust. vn of its first appearing! He saw that the great hindrance 
Import, to Athenian success had been the cross-wall of Gylip- 
wall of | pos, now stretching westward from the wall of Tycha to 
GYFPP% the Syracusan forts at the west end of Epipolai We 
have latterly heard but little of any action on the hill; 
Sutoof but it must be remembered that the Athenian force still 
thei?” occupied part of it, so much that is as they could defend 
from their fort at Syka and from the walls which reached 
from Syka down to the Great Harbour?, But the long 
northern wall and the forts at the western end had given 
the Syracusans the practical command of the hill as a 
The wall whole. Démosthenés saw that the only way to win back 
Nuetied, the position which the besieging foree had held before the 
coming of Gylippos was cither to make a direct attempt 
on the cross-wall from the south, or else to repeat the ex- 
ploit of Lamachos and again to master Epipolai from the 
north by the path at Euryalos. ‘The former was the most 
obvious course, and one is amazed that Nikias had never 
Momi- made the attempt, But now things looked more hopeful 
tier te ‘t the for the besiegers than they had done in his days of dis- 
besiegers. heartenment. The coming of Démosthenés had greatly in- 
creased both the numbers and the spirit of the army. For 
a moment indeed the Athenians seemed again to have the 
upper hand both by land andsea. ‘The Syracusans and allies 
within the city no longer made any attacks on the besiegers, 
as they harried the lands by the Anapos both with their 
land-foree and with their ships. The only opposition they 
met with was from the horsemen and darters at the Olym- 
picion ®, 
1 Thue. vii. 42. 35 ravra ob dvackoray 3 Anyoablvys, wal yyriceaw Sri 
ad obrds by +8 xaphves +5 xpdory fudpg wédiara Bewbrarés tor roi trawriocs, 
Uothero br1 réxos dxoxphoaabas Th rapoboy Tob oxparevparos UesRifer. 
* See Appendix XIII. 
* Thue. vii. 42.6; 79 orparespari Uxeeprovy Goxep 1) xpairor, Te Te 
‘ne{@ wal rait ravoty, obBt yap xa8" Erepa of Eupaxdoie dyrenetyecar, Svs 
wi rola Leweior wal deorrierais dwd rot ‘Odvpruiov. 
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But notwithstanding this show of recovered power, Dé- cuar. vit 
mosthenés knew thoroughly well the real state of affairs. The hat 
In the attempt which he now designed the fate of the fre 
war would be decided. If he succeeded, he hoped to take “*¥r*™" 
Syracuse. If he failed, he would at once go home, and 

not wear out the army and the whole city any longer’, 

Of his two alternative schemes he would first try the The 
easier, that of attacking the Syracusan cross-wall from the Gstigros 
south, The wall was a single one, and he hoped to take s/tcled 
it by battering engines®. It is strange that we have south 
heard 60 little of engines of thiskind during the whole war. 

‘They have not been mentioned except when Nikias used 

them as materials for a fire, From some quarter or other 
engines were now brought up to the attack ; but they were 

burned by the defenders of the wall, while the troops that 
guarded them were attacked at various points by the 
Syracusans and their allies‘, The attempt failed; the The 
lost ground was not to be won back in this way. Dé- eats, 
mosthenés was driven to his other alternative. It seems 

to have needed some persuasion on his part to win the 
consent of Nikias and his other colleagues to the hazardous 
adventure’. But in the end they agreed. Nikias remained The 
within the Athenian lines *, while Démosthends, Euryme- tan ter 
dbp, and Menandros, set forth to ronew the enterprise of = tie 


north sie, 
Lamachos. . They were to strive to win their way on the 


* Thue, vii. 42. 5; #al ol fevropardry tpyeiro Barodtuqew yap xa- 
rophicaas Tew Xvpexotaas  dxéfaw rip oxpariiv wal of rriyotas ENdax 
"Adnvalous re robs Errparevoulvous nal rw fdyeracay wider. 

1b. 45 43: 15 Onde 78 wapardyiopa rie Zypaxocian, § eiduowy wep 
raxlom opas tos 'AGqvaious dedodr Gy... deere ynxavais Eloge 1G AN- 
oodlves spbrspor dxomupiisas rob woparenxienaros. 

* See above, p. 226. 

* Thue, vii. 43. 1. 

© Th. obelri 18st BearpiBew, Adda wiloas rév re Nueiay wal robe Edovt 
fwdépyovras, dx droga, Plutarch (Nik. 21) puts this more strongly; 3 
Niclas pide owexdppaer Ux Brac dels, 

© Th. Nunios dv weit reixeow dwediaurro. See Appendix XIII. 
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north side by the path by which he had first made a lodge- 
ment for the invaders on the hill of Syracuse. 

The words of Thucydides imply that the attack was 
made at exsctly the same point by which both Lamachos 


. and Gylippos had already gone up. For both of them, 


coming as they did from the north, it was the obvious way. 
For an army encamped on the southern part of the hill and 
below the bill it implied » Jong march round. the extreme 
point of the hill of Belvedere, An attempt on the southern 
side of Euryalos, nearer and easier of ascent, would have been 
in itself more natural, But things had altogether changed 


on the south side was now thoroughly guarded by the fort 
which ended the Syracusan wall to the west. The as- 
sailants were therefore driven to take a long and round-about 
course in order to make the attack at the old point on the 
north side, where they were now less likely to be looked for. 
And that too was now a harder task than it bad been when 
the Athenian heavy-armed followed Lamachos at a run 
from Leén, and climbed up the path with none to withstand 
them. The wall and the forts were there, and besides the 
guards of each, a special and tried body of men kept watch 
in this quarter, and would be ready to act on either side of 
the hill, north or south. The six hundred who had been first 
senton that errand bad lost their captain and many of their 
number on the day of the ascent of Lamachos*, But they 
kept their continuous being as a regiment, and it would 
seem that the Andrian exile who had first led them had 
been succeeded in this special command by no less native 
captain than Hermokratés himself *. In this state of things 

2 This is marked distinctly in vil. 43.3: brad) byivorro xpls airais 
[‘Emreaats] frep aad  mporépa orperid 7) xpiror drlBy, See above, 
pp- 211, 241, and Appendix XIII. 

* ‘They appear directly in o. 43. 4 as of Ufaxéovor raw Xvpaxociam, of nal 
spirra ward roGro 7) plpos raw "Exsrohdy pidaxes fjoar, See above, p. 209, 

* That is, if one may, with Grote (vii. 420), accept. the one contribution 
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it was thought hopeless to make the attempt by day, It omar. vim. 
was essential to the scheme that the attempt should be 
unlooked-for by the defenders of the hill, and of this there 

could be no chance when the Syracusans could see them 

from the hill both in their ascent and on their march, The 
attempt was therefore to be made by night, a moonlight 
night in August. While men were in their first sleep, The 
the three generals, Démosthents, Eurymedén, and Menan- Atheniss 
dros, set forth, at the head of the whole Athenian army, om he 
save such as were left with Nikias as garrison for the mire. 
Round Fort and the wall. They took with them all the 4:¢"" 
masons and carpenters and all things needed for wall- 
building ; for they looked to have work of that kind to do 

in case of a successful ascent, They took also a stock of 
arrows, and provisions for five days’, So accompanied and 
burthened, the host of Athens set forth in the moonlight 

on the enterprise which their most discerning general 
believed to be their last hope of success or even of safety. 

‘They made their roundabout march in safety, and with- Fint 
out being discovered. They reached the spot by which ofthe 
many of them bad climbed up more than a year before Athenians 
when Lamachos was among them. But with Démosthenés 
at their head even Lamachos would hardly be missed, and 
the man of Olpai and Pylos seemed at first to be strangely 
favoured by fortune. They climbed up the path without 
hindrance and without notice. Suddenly, in the dead of 
the night, the garrison of the most western of the Syra- 
cusan forts was startled by an assault of the enemy. The 
of Dioddros (xiii. 11) to the story; fr 8° “Epuoxpérous werd rv brAlerow 


UnBoythoarrer, Diodbros is hopelessly confused as to walls and such 


‘matters; bat this kind of personal notice he would copy straight from 








2 Tb; ded wporov Exvov. 
2 Tb; robs MohZyovr mat rlerovas révras Aafiir wal Eddqw aparrevir, 
rogeupbron 16 wal boa ier, fy xpariion, ruxi{orrar xr, 
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assault was successful; the fort was taken by storm; some 
of its defenders were slain; the more part escaped and carried 
the news to the garrisons of the other three forts which lay 
along the line of the Syracusan wall. Of these, one, the 
most to the westward, was defended by the Syracusans 
themselves, another by the other Sikeliots, and a third by 
the allies from Old Greece*. Among these last was the 
head of all, Gylippos himself, a sure sign of the importance 
which attached to the work that was to be done in this 
quarter. The news was also carried to the chosen six 
hundred under the command of Hermokratés, They were 
perhaps the nearest to the scene of action; they were 
certainly the first to come to the rescue, The Athenians 
were now on the hill, north of the Syracusan wall, with a 
somewhat wide fighting ground, but rough and stony, 
with a considerable slope upwards towards the middle of 
the hill. At some points indeed the slope becomes more 
than a slope; it becomes a low wall of rock ; one is tempted 
to say that the upper terrace is here inside, and that the 
wall of Dionysios was built on the lower one®, The six 
hundred. could make no real resistance to superior numbers ; 
they were driven back by a vigorous Athenian charge. 
The assailants, successful thus far, pressed on; time was 
precious for their object4, They reached the Syracusan 
wall; they drove away the guards; they got possession of 
the wall; some, the craftsmen most likely who had been 
brought for such works, began to break down the battle- 
ments*, To break down any considerable part of the wall 


1 On the orparéxeba and waparaxignara, see Appendix XV. 

* Seo above, p. 258. 

> Compare the fact (see above, p. 245) that Labdalon could not be seen 
from Syke. 

* Thue. vil. 43. 55 ed6ds Lxcpor ts 7d mplaBer, Ean rH apotoy Sous 
‘rob wipalvecotias do touxa FAbow, 3} Byadeis ylvamras, So Plut, Nik. 215 
pari obs tuerr, AX’ idm npooaripa, 
pour re wal ras dwidfeas dwéovpor. 
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would have amounted to succeeding in their main object ; cuar. vin. 
communications would again have been opened between 

the Athenian head-quarters and the north side of the hill. 

For a moment things looked as if they had turned about 

yet again; the night-attack seemed to be really successful, 

really destined to bring back the besiegers of Syracuse to 

the position which they had lost. 

But while the invaders were still engaged in their Aetion of 
attempt on the wall, the garrisons of the other forts came > 
forth to attack them. Gylippos was among them; but 
even his presence failed for a while to put the needful 
spirit into them. They were utterly cowed by the startling 
boldness of the night-attack ; they were brought up to the 
fight only to give way. But this very success disordered Disorder 
the Athenian ranks. They pressed on with all eagemess, 4 heniane 
seeking to meet those parts of the Syracusan army which 
had not yet been in action. They feared lest, if they re- 
laxed fora moment, the whole force of the defenders should 
tur and conte together against them ,- All this, it must 
be remembered, went on by the doubtful light of the moon, 
on rough and uneven ground, unfamiliar to a great part of 
the Athenian army, The first resolute check was likely to 
throw the whole army, already disordered, into utter con- 
fusion, And so it happened as soon as they were met by 
fresh troops who had had time to recover themselves from 
the amazement of the first moment. ‘These men saved Syreuse 
Syracuse in this hour of danger no less than Gongylos and tt, 
Gylippos at earlier stages. This glory also belongs to no Tespiane 
Syracusan or Sikeliot; it belongs to no Corinthian or Pelo- 
ponnesian, but to men of the mainland of Greece. They 
are described as Boiotians, and the only men in the army to 

1 Thue. vii. 43.6; ddoehrov oi Toduhuaros dy wvert opio: -yroulvov, 
poe Baddy re roar “AGrwaios txmerAr-ypivor, 

1Tb. 7; xpoldvray riv 'AOqvalaw dv dragig waddov 487 ds xexparnetram, 


al Bovropivan Od artis rob pohrar pepaxnulvou rév trarrlaw és réxiora 
Bud0ear, Tra po), dvlrran agin ris igpitov, aléis fvorpapaow. 
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car. vit whom that name can apply are the warriors who came in 
the single ship which met the Syracusan fleet at Lokroi'. 
‘The mass of the Boiotian helpers, like the mass of the Pelo- 
ponnesian helpers, had not yet come. The honour of an 
exploit which did so much for the Syracusan cause belongs 
to one Boiotian city only, The men who stemmed the Athe- 
nian advance were the men of Thespia, perhaps descendants, 
certainly successcrs, of those faithful warriors of Hellas who 
stayed to die with Lednidas at Thermopylai?. At some 
point which cannot be exactly fixed, some point most likely 
of the rough sloping ground to the east of the place where 
the enemy had come up, these gallant allies of Syracuse, 
better practised than the Athenians in the tactics of the 
phalanx, kept their shields and spears firm in the face of 
the eager Athenian charge. They drove back the assailants 
and put them to flight. The work was done ; the firmness 
of these true allies from Thespia had again shattered every 
hope of Athenian victory on the hill of Syracuse. 
The sight Now that one part of the Athenian force had been driven 
battle.” “back, all was confusion everywhere. Even in a fight by 
day, our guide tells us from experience, it is hard for any 
man to know what is happening in any part of the field 
save where he is himself immediately engaged*, In a 
night-battle, where the bright moonlight clearly showed 
the forms of men bnt did not: clearly show the difference 
between friend and foe ‘, as soon as order had once given 
way, all was hepeless. A vast number of heavy-armed 
* See above, p. 280, 
* See Herod. vii. 232. But the bere must by this time have 
boon « good deal mizid. Seo Herod wi 
* Thue. vii. 44. 25 ty wily yap dudog vest ee wir, Spars 82 obd2 rata ot 
wapayerdjovot wévra, rAiy 70 Kal’ tavrav Inactos poss Uber, Some sayings 
of the Duke of Wellington to the same effect are quoted, and it mast have 
Decome truer still since his day. 
“Ib. 35 de mir Wp § oeddey Anpaph, pow 32 ores Dadrors, dr or 


aehyy eed: rip wav Spur 100 obparor epoopir hy 8 rio rod alrcion 
Anareicba 
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soldiers on each side were crowded together in a narrow omar. vu. 
space. Here the Athenians were falling back in defeat ; Disorder 
there they were still pressing on in the full eagerness of Athenians. 
their first charge?. Moreover the whole Athenian army 

had not yet reached the place of battle. Of the long line 

which had to make its way up the path, some had only 

just reached the height; others were still pushing up the 
hill-side, Each party, as it reached the top, knew not what 

to do or whither to tun; men found themselves behind 

a struggling mass of their comrades driven backwards and 
forwards in wild confusion. And the shouts of the now 
victorious Syracusans added to their fright and disorder. 

If every battle of the warrior is with confused noise, this 

night struggle was so beyond others. ‘There was no means 

but the loud voice to give any orders, and every meeting of 

hostile parties was accompanied by the shout of battle®, 

the interchange of the pean, on both sides. And, among The paon. 
the motley gathering of Greeks and barbarians who had 

come to the attack on Syracuse, there were not a few whose 

daily speech and. whose shout of battle were the same as 

those of Syracuse herself, The Argeian, the Korkyraian, 

the Dorian from any quarter who hed come, willingly or 
unwillingly, to fight for Ionians against Dorian Sicily, 

struck fear into Athenian hearts by # voice which was 

easily mistaken for that of the Syracusan or of the Lace- 
diemonian himself*, And as the war-shout Ied men astray, The watch- 
so did the watchword. The disordered Athenians, scat-""* 
tered about in small parties, not knowing whether those 

4 Thue. vii. 44. 45 réiv "A@yraiaw ol uly Bq lvudwro, ol 8 Eri 7H ephory 
Upp djcorqres xbpour. 

* Ib. 4,55 xaderd fy bed ris Bos Rayrawa. of re tp Zuraxéoi wad 
ol Bbupaxor Kparotrres wopexehedor7d re xpavyj obs bMyp xpsperoy, dB 
vavor dy dy vuer! DAg ry onuiras. 

2 1b.6; pbpovor 33 ect obx fmora [Braye wad 3 wasemopse ded yp 
Auporipar wapardharos dv dwoplay wupeixer. of re dp 'Apyeion eal of 
Kepavpaios wal bcov Ampudy per’ 'Adqvalaw ir, dadre wascwlouay, pbBor 
wapeixe rots "AGrvalocs, of re woAdpuot poles, 
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whom they met were friends or foes, were constantly passing 
the word, many with one voice at the same moment', The 
Syracusans, keeping in larger companies, did not suffer in 
the same way. Knowing the watchword of the enemy 
and keeping their own secret, a Syracusan party was able 
to escape a stronger Athenian party and to cut in pieces 
a weaker one. At last all fighting was over; all was 
hopeless confusion, confusion heightened by the means 
which were commonly taken to hinder it. The whole 
assailing force, not only fleeing before the enemy, but 
fleeing from, and fighting with, allies and fellow-citizens 
whom they took for enemies *, was driven over the rough 
and sloping ground to the edge of the hill. Some were 
driven wildly down the narrow path by which they had 
come up; others, in yet fiercer despair, threw aside their 
shields and leaped from the cliffs. When they had by any 
means reached the level ground—the flat ground between 
the hill and the bay of Trogilos, the ground over which the 
army of Lamachos had sped with so bold » heart—they 
had to find means of escape how they could. The men of 
the first armament, who had learned the lie of the land 
on both sides of the hill, knew the roads, and contrived to 
make their way round to the Athenian quarters, Those 
who had newly come with Démosthenés and Eurymédon 
were less lucky. They wandered hither and thither, and 
in the morning they were followed and cut down by the 
Syracusan horsemen. 

The next day the Syracusans set up two trophies. One 
was set, as in a kind of mockery, on the edge of the hill 
where the Athenians had come up, and where Gylippos at 
least might most worthily set up his trophy. ‘The other 
was set up on the spot, further to the south-east, where the 





1 Thue. vii. 44. 55 Tots lpemjyaot 705 guvOhwaros wunvels xppevoe, x.rA. 
> Tb. 75 gidou 76 gidois ral wodérau woNraus, ob dvor ts ¢dBor warloryaar, 
NAA cal ds igus AAAGAOLS EAGGnres pédie AxedtonTo. 
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Thespians had made the resistance which had decided the omar. vin. 
whole struggle, The dead were given back under the 
barial-trace. ‘The number, over two thousand, was not in Number 
proportion to the great number of spoils brought in. For ofit* 
those who leaped from the cliffs, both those who perished 

and those who escaped, alike left their shields behind them*, 

And in the confused rush down the hill and in the wander- 

ings in the ground below, no doubt many others did the 

same, But the victory was won, such a victory as Syracuso 

had not dared to hope for®, Every heart in the city now 

beat high with the thought of assured deliverance. 


The immediate danger had now passed away. The work Attempts 
still to be done was utterly to crush the invaders. But to *u'sivelion 


that end it was well to bring together, if possible, all the uon to. 


power of Greek Sicily, at least of Dorian Sicily, to share in invaders. 
the work. And for a moment it was thought that such a 
general union was possible; it was hoped that the city of 
Gelén and the city of Thérdn might again join in driving back 
a common enemy. If even in Syracuse there was a party 
favourable to Athens, much more might there be in neutral 


Alcragas a party favourable to Syracuse. Sikanos, the former Fruitless 
colleague of Hermokratés, was sent with fifteen ships to see if miion of 


anything could be done at this last moment to bring over 4i*s™. 
the rival city to the Syracusan alliance‘, He sailed as far as 


* Thus. vil. 45. 1. 

2 Tb, 45. 2. Thucydides gives no numbers of the slain. Plutarch 
(Nik. 21) reckons them at 2000, and adda, wal rr mepryeropbran SALqo% 
mera tin Saher tobOnoar. Dioddros makes 2500 slain, and adds obx 
ENyovr 8 rparparias eochcarres, rodAGy Eder Lrvilevoer. Both writers 
had Philistos before them; but Platarch was likely to understand him 
Detter than Dioddros. His whole account substantially agreos with that 
of Thucydides ; bo adds one carious detail of the night-baitle. The moon, 
ta Inter, fought sgainst the Atheniann; rods dnayrlovs 8 xpds ry othr 
iw doviber dvriperriopds word wAeloras Spiabas wal Aapaporépovs dnote. 

1 Tb, 46.15 dx nl dxpootonirg ebxpayig riduy al dvappucBirres, Gorep 
ral sptrepor. 

4 Tb ds wir 'Aephyerra craad{orra wevreraitexa vavol Xmardy del- 
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car, vm. Gela; while he was there, a tum tock place in Akra- 
gantine politics which made his further advance needless; 
news came that the party in Akragas that was favourable 
to Syracuse had just been driven out’, ‘That was the 
message that Sikanos had to take back to Syracuse. In 
the catalogue of all the cities and nations, Greck and bar- 
darian, that took part in the last struggle, Akragas is still 
marked as neutral *, 
Fores At the same time that Sikanos went on this errand by 
TENE. sea, Gylippos himeelf set forth on one by land of which » 
po.” "good deal more came. Now that the enterprise of Démo- 
sthenés had failed, Syracusan hopes turned to an attack on 
the Athenian lines, seemingly both on and below the bill ® 
To this end Gylippos set forth by land, to collect what 
force he could in other parts of Sicily and to come back at 
his head. ‘With the exception of Selinous, we are not told 
what cities he visited ; but his enterprise was successful ; 
he gathered togethera large Sicilian force, and at Selinous 
he lighted on an important contingent from Old Greece which 
Coming ¢ was meant to have been in Sicily long before. ‘The troops, 
Petersisas Peloponnesian and Boiotian, that had been sent from Tai- 
and Boi” paron in the merchant-ships in the early spring * had only 
just reached Sicily. ‘They were too late for the great work 
on the hill; the Boiotians would hear how great a part in 


oreiday, buus bwayhryocro rip wid, et divairo. On Sikanos, see above, 
p. 208. 

© Thuo. vil. 50. 1; duaprin 708 ‘Axpliyarros, ty Tig ‘yp feror abrod én 
4 rol Zepaxoatoss ordovs ds glva Ugerewrdmer, "Bs pthva sounds odd; but 
the meaning is clear. I know not whether anybody has improved the text 

2 Tb. 58.15 ‘Anpaperrivaw fovya Corey, 

2 Th. 46.15 ds tv Want dy aad rd rely ri ‘AOrvala alpiour Big, 
decid) rd By vais “Eurodais ofre fvvlfig. The use of ‘Emrodair should be 
noticed. ‘The name is driven westward with every occupation of ground on 
tho bill, civil or military. In ¢.96. r it took in the then future site of 
the Athenian fortifations ; slace they were made, it has retreated before 
them, + Tb. 50.1. 

© Tb,; robs ds x9: Medororrizov roi fipor dy vals buxdow OeAiras dmoora- 
Alvras, dpexonlvous amd ris AuBins Is Zedwoivra, See above, p. 280. 
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the work had been wrought by a single contingent of their cmur. vin. 
own name. Their voyage from Tainaron to Selinous had 

been a long and a strange one. They had come by way of 

Libya and of a good part of Libya. Whether through any Their 
accident, or purposely to avoid Athenian ships, they had 46%," 
sailed from Tainaron to Kyrénd, The outpost of Hellas in 

Libya, the granddaughter of Sparta, ruled no more by s 

Battos or an Arkesilas, joined the Dorian cause. Sho sdded Conogent 
two triremes to the fleet, and gave guides for the voyage “ “7*9¢- 
to her allies*. They sailed to Euesperitai and found ite 

Greek citizens warring with Libyan enemies. Such a 

strife spoke yet more directly home than the stzife between 
Syracuse and Athens. Like the Normans at Salerno, The Pelo- 
they successfully halped Hellas and Europe against the bar- Pane" 
barians®, and then went on their way along the coast, clearly 2ves Bete 
the neutral coast where Carthage ruled. At the Punic They sail 
town which on Greek lips had become Neapolis*, the future om Nem 
conquest of Agathoklés®, the future colony of Rome, Selinous. 
they found the shortest passage from Africa to Sicily. 

From its haven two days and a night carried them to the 

coast of Selinous®. Gladly, we may be sure, they marched 

at the bidding of the Spartan leader. They came, no 

longer, we may now say, to save Syracuse from her enemies, 

but to join with the men of Syracuse in crushing her already 

broken invaders beneath her already ransomed walls. 


+ The words drerex@lrray ts AsBéqy in Thue. vii. 50 have been understood 
{in different ways. Holm (G.°. il. 55) soya ‘und, um den Athenern aussu- 
weichen, den ungewshalichen Umweg ber Afrika and Selinus singe- 
schlagen batten.” ‘They have also been translated, “they hed been 
driven to Libya by stress of weather.” 

2 Thue. vi g0. 2; rarjpees Blo xal 709 whod strensras. 

* Tb. Soe L'Yatoire de li Normant, i, 17. 

“Th, Here it in Nea wéhur Rapynforsaxdy durdpov. ‘This véa dus of a 
via xédss in like the New New York to be found very far west. 

* Diod. xx. 17. 

4 Thue. vil. 50. 2; Ser mpts Zuedlay LAdorov Bvoir huepiv wal vuwrds 
noi dvixa. 
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cnar. viz, ‘The coming of these reinforcements had an important in- 
eter fluence on the counsels of the already baffled invaders. These 
encyamong last were indeed in evil case, They had failed; the deadening 
treae'™ sense of failure had come upon the whole army; the general 
feeling was to tarry no longer in a place which bronght 
Sickness: them nothing but ill luck, Moreover the sickly season 
was coming on, sickly indeed to those who were encamped 
the marshy in the Syracusan marshes, For there, between the two walls 
sroud. "that had come down from the cliff of Fusco, a large part of 
the army now had their dwelling*. Hope passed away. 
Demos. ‘The keen insight of Démosthenés led to the same conclusion 
thenéa as the instinct of the soldiers; it was no longer a time to 
retreat. tarry before Syracuse. He had seen two possible chances 
of success; he had tried both, and both had failed’. It 
was time to go, while the season still allowed them to cross 
the sea, and while their fleet, strengthened by the ships 
that he had brought with him, was still stronger than any 
naval force that could be brought against it‘, Above 
all, it was not wise to sit there before Syracuse, wasting 
the treasure of the commonwealth for nought. No Sicilian 
enterprise could succeed while the enemies of Athens held 
their fortified post in Attica, and were all but besieging 
Athens itself®. Such was the counsel of the man of 





* Thuo. vii. 47.1; rois re yp tnxeiphyaow Udpaw ob earoptoirres al to's 
orpariérras dxBopivoes +9 por. We must remember the older etrvxia of 
Nikias, 

* Yeo Appendix XVIIL 

* Thue. vii. 47. 3; Sxep wal SuaronQels ts rds "Exixohis Siaxrdvreoas, 

“Th; for fre 73 widaror ofly re repatoibas, wal rod orparchparos ait 
Moboas vavel epareiy. 
5 Th. 45 robs dy 19 xshpq apd Imrerxiorrar. Tt inhard to give the full 
foree of inraxiforras in one word. Dekeleia was more than » Spartan 
fortreas in Attica, like Pylos in Laconia from the Athenian aide, It was 
distinct dnrexiouss agninst Athens herself. Ses Thus. i. 142, and 
Arpold’s note. 

‘The case is not badly put by DiodOros, xiii. 12; péanur alperévrepow 
eva: epds AaxeBaiporlovs budp ris warpidor mwbwveser 4 wadnudvos by rp 
uceAlg ppPav rie xppctyaor txeredeir, 
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enterprise and daring, the man who had brought back the onar, vin. 
panoplies from Olpai and had made Pylos a thorn in the 
side of Sparta. With his judgement of common sense the 
other generals seem to have agreed; but they had the chief 
of their own body to convince; they had to win over the 
man of delay and caution, the man who shrank from every 
risk that could be avoided. And that was a harder work. 

Things might seem to have turned round in a strange Opprtin 
way, when Nikias, who had condemned the enterprise from ° Nikiss 
the beginning, who had been forced into its command against 
his will, was the one man who pleaded in favour of con- 
tinuing the hopeless struggle. So to do was in truth but 
another fruit of the same temper, It is said, and it would 
seem truly, that in the press of battle it needs more daring 
to ran away than to push on. So it was with Nikias now. 

Tt needed daring and energy to attack Syracuse; it needed 
daring and energy to go away from Syracuse. Nikias, 
when he was stirred up to act, could face death in battle 

as gallantly as any man. But he shrank from responsi- 
bility. He shrank from dangers at home which Démo- 
sthenés and his other colleagues were fully ready to meet. 
Démosthenés had once been afraid of his countrymen’; 
Eurymedén had once undergone punishment at their hands?; 

but Nikias, who had never lost the favour of the people, 
feared their anger more than they, And he was able to 
clothe his last form of shrinking from action with a show 

of reason. They were, he allowed, in evil case; but it Argum 
would not do openly to proclaim the fact. Some oppor- 
tunity would be found for departing privily; if such a 
purpose were kept secret, they would be better able to im- 
prove such an occasion when it came *, He knew too the 








+ Thoe. iii. 98. 6. # See above, p. 65. 

2 Thue. vii. 48. 1; 08 lupavis ops YngCoudvous perd woddiw Thy 
Gvaxhprow roit rodeulos earayyidrovs yyreabau* Aadeiv yp dy, dudre 
Bobdowre, rovro ruoirres oMAG Hasor. 

VoL. 111. x 
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cuar. vm, state of the besieged city. Badly as they were off them- 
‘The Sym gelves, the case of the Syracusans was yet worse. They 
x tu were failing for lack of money; they felt in everything 
tian them 44.6 change that had come upon them through the renewed 
superiority of Athens by sea’. They had to keep their 
allies, to pay their mercenaries, to keep up their fleet, 
themselves to serve in the outposts of their territory; they 
had already spent two thousand talents, and they owed a 
debt besides. All this, true or false, Nikias heard from 
the men within Syracuse who were in correspondence with 
Danger him, and who exhorted him not to go away’. He knew 
yore too, he said, the temper of his countrymen’; if they 
— went back to Athens without an order of recall, their fate 
might be a hard one‘, Their judges would not be eye- 
witnesses like themselves, who knew the real facts of the 
case. They would be judged by men liable to be led astray 
by every plausible speaker who might choose to bring a 
charge against commanders who had failed, And the very 
soldiers who now cried out, most loudly about their present 
sufferings would, when they got back to Athens, be the 
first to charge the generals with having given up the 
enterprise under the influence of bribes®. Por himself 
personally, he had rather, if it need be, die in some hour 
of danger at the hands of the Syracusans, than be put to 
death by his own countrymen unjustly and on a shameful 
APhuc, vil. 48. 1; dAdo re wal txt wAlov fp als brapxoboass revel 
arascoxparosyren. 
4 Seo Appendix XIX. 
+ Thue. vii. 48.4; lmordperos rds "Aqvalaw piras, Seo sbove, pp.272, 
a4 
* Tb. 35 eb yap eddies bru 'AGqwainc opaw Taira obx dmodéforras, Sore ji) 
etrév Yngeoapivan dx 
8 Tb; of roils trois ynguiebai re wepl opir abrav wal ra xpéyuara, 
Garep xal abrol, épavras xa obx EAAow Imriphou deovoarras yoiaeoBat, AAA’ 
Ig dy d& rie «B Adyar BiapdAXou, be rotraw airois reloeaBau. 
"Th. 45 ay re wapdvraw orpariorray woddois Kal rods wAciovs Ep, of viv 
Boi by Berois Srres, Uncie dguoulrors rdverria Bogrecta, ds bed 
xprudrov xaraxpobévres ol arparyyol dxjAGow. 
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charge? So he spoke; in his own mind he still doubted cir. vi. 
and weighed the dangers on each side; but openly he gave 
his vote for remaining where they were. 

That Nikias judged his fellow-citizens harshly, far more 
harshly than they judged him, we have already learned by 
many signs. But on this head we may leave the special 
counsel against him to speak once more?. Démosthenés 
and Eurymedén at least did not share his fears; they were 
ready to go home and run the risk. Démosthenés argued Démo- 
strongly against abiding where they were even one day trivaes to 
more. If they must stay in Sicily till a vote of recall had move te 
passed the Athenian assembly 4, let them at least leave the or Kteut. 
narrow space where they were hemmed in, and sail to 'Thapsos 
or Katané. There they would have the open sea and all the 
advantages which the open sea gave tothe Athenian tactics’. 
There they could carry on the war by land, amd maintain 
themselves by harrying the territory of the enemy. On 
all these grounds Démosthenés, with Eurymedén consenting 
to what he said, gave his voice for instant departure. But Hoand 
Nikias still argued the other way. And the advocates of S274 
the better reason gave way through respect for his age and  Nikiss. 
character, feeling also that his persistency in his conclusion 
might come of some knowledge of facts in which they had 
no share ®, 


* Thue. vii. 48. 4 oGkow BobAcoba airds ye... tet aloxpi re alrig wat 
ABixas tx! “AGqvclarr dxoAbobas paror 4) imd rv wodeplany el Bei, eurBred 





‘roiro waSeiy Idig. On the sense of I8ig, which is certainly a little awkward, 
eee Arnold's note. 

* Seo Grote, vii. 428-431, specially p. 430. 

2 Thue. vii, 49. 25 wept ply rod mpooxadijota 08 drucotr bredé- 





iam yaddbv ion rads dryivas rorjcorras, x.7.. He goes on to speak of the 
dvaxuphous and tetedovs. 
©Tb,; dvrardqorros 82 10d Nexiov, Sevos nis wal wlAdnes bveyérero, Kal 
pa twévoua jh 11 wad wAlor ces 8 Nexias loxupfqrar. 
Ya 
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cuar,vu, So things were in the Athenian camp when Gylippos 
Gyleen came back with the Peloponnesians and Boiotians who had 
fra on their way seen so much more of the world than they bad 
reckoned on. This considerable accession to the force of the 
besieged turned the scale even in the mind of Nikias. His 
colleagues again pointed out that the enemy were waxing 
stronger, while they themselves were daily waxing weaker. 
Sickness was wearing away the strength of the army. 
Bitterly they repented that they had yielded in the former 
Nikiascon- debate; and now Nikias himself gave way. He would 
sents 10 8°" not indeed openly proclaim a retreat; but he gave secret 
tions for orders to the offiers to have everything ready to sail away 
fens: when the signal should be given. So fixed was his purpose 
now to go that he sent orders to Katand, whence supplies 
had hitherto come, that no more would be needed’. Pre- 
sently all was ready; the final order was given; the ships 
were manned; warning was given that he who loitered 
would be left behind, The enemy, expecting nothing, 
Baipeot Kept no special watch. The fleet was on the point of 
form,” starting by night, with the light of a fall moon, when 
2at{ts.'7' an eclipse of the planet struck terror into every heart ¢. 
Knowledge One of our later guides remarke that in the days of 
pteteee* Nikias and Démosthenés the nature of an eclipse of the 
sun was already largely understood in Greece, but that an 
+ ‘Thue. vii. 50. 3; werenéAovrd re xpérepor oie drasrdxres. 
* This appears from Thucydides, vii. 60. a. 
2 Tb. 50. 35 mpocixer ds #pbivarro diqAdrara fewAow bx rod orparoribov 
iar ead wapaaxerd(ectar, Bray ie onuhep. Diodbroa (xiii 12) ia here very 
‘emphatic and vivid ; {uoyopdver 88 Svrew ram crparmyay, ol orparidrra: ra 
exelm Wweriderro nal rae rphpas wdophaarrer, Jpor rie 
yerar ol orparnyot r0is rhhSeow, Sray onphyp, unBels: 
redor borepeir, ds dxvkeupiyasporoy dr Ppbivorra, This 
from Philistos. The higher criticism might my that Thuoydides and P} 
copied from a common source, as the words Sray onpojrp are found in both. 
4 Plat. Nik. 23 ; fv drofpna vara wlirm ol viv woXeplaw oldele wepe- 
pdarrey, dre 5 kal rpooboxdivray, ketherer fh oto Tis rverds, wdya Bos 


7 Nulg eal ray Gddaw roit tmd deeipas } Beiorlaupovies tewewAqypeross Te 
ro.aira, 
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eclipse of the moon was still shrouded in mystery and ome. vi. 
terror, A few philosophers knew the cause; but to the 
mass of mankind the phenomenon seemed a direct and 
fearful warning from the gods’. This is not wonderful. 
The unscientific mind still finds it far easier to understand 
how the moon can cast her shadow on the sun than how 
the moon herself can be entangled in the shadow of the 
earth, An universal cry from the whole armament called General 
on the generals to halt, and not to set forth in the tecth of (f oe see 
such a warning, Démosthenés and Eurymedén seem to 
have been silenced. ‘The pious Nikiss, more anxious than 
any other man in the army, had in this matter altogether 
lost his usual good luck. He was ever surrounded by Nikias and 
prophets, inheritors of the art of Kalchas®, But some hit Pr 
power friendly to Syracuse had lately taken away his skilful lon of Stl- 
prophet Stilbidés, and had left him only advisers who were 
not such masters as he of the technical rules of their science. 
Stilbidés could have told his patron that the omen was 
really a good one; the withdrawal of light boded success 
to those who were seeking to eseape by stealth’. But the Aner o 
inferior professors to whom Nikias had now to listen told (he? 
him to wait, perhaps three days only, perhaps a whole 
revolution of the moon. Till thrice nine days had passed, The army 
Nikias forbade the question of leaving Syracuse to be even teests- 
brought under discussion ®, ‘The other generals seem to ine day 
have shared his scruples, at all events they did not oppose 
his decision’, Fleet and army lay for a while inactive. 
‘The camp was given up to religious ceremonies’, till » 

1 Platarch goos on to explain at some length, See Appendix XIX. 

9 Thue. vii. 50. 45 ‘APyraioc of sdalove Inioyeiv Lxtdevor rode oxparrryoir 
drPopor wood pero. 

2 Esch. Ag. 120; welods 32 orpariuayris, #.7.A. 
dix XIX. * See Appendix XIX. 

1} heyxds6noay xal ol wep) viv Anuoodémy ovyxarailobar 
id Tv apis 18 deiov ebAdBear. 

1 Plat. Nik, 24; puxpod 8 mirruw dpdueros tiv Catan loud re kal 
Aaparrevero wabhyeros Las teGABov abrois of wokdjuot, 
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THE WARS OF SYRAOUSE AND ATHENS. 


. fierce attack by Iand and sea brought Nikias himself back 
to thoughts of the living world arcund him. 


The doom of the invading armament had been pro- 
nounced by ite own chief. Tho overshadowing of the 
moon wrought deliverance for Syracuse. The city could 
now hardly be said to be in jeoparly. The news, brought 
in, it is said, by deserters}, that the Athenians had 
first made up their minds to go away, and then, under 
the influence of a religious scruple, had made up their 
minds to tarry, was news of joy and high hope in Syra- 
cuse. The purpose of sailing away stealthily was a dis- 
tinet practical confession on the part of the invaders 
that their strength and their hopes were gone, that all 
chance of their taking Syracuse had passed away? The 
danger now was lest they should settle themselves in some 
other part of Sicily, and thence carry on a Wearing war 
against Syracuse*, The hopes of the Syracusans and 
their allies rose higher than ever. They had escaped the 
immediate dangers of the siege; the work now was to 
hinder the other dangers which might arise out of the 
failure of the besiegers. They were not to be allowed to go 
and be dangerous elsewhere ; they must be smitten where 
they were, by land and by sea, on the waters and on the 


Aveafight soil of Syracuse, They must be foreed to a sea-fight as 


designed, 


soon as may be; they must be overthrown on their own 
element, and not be allowed to sail away to the shelter of 
Naxos or Katané, Nikine wes otill keeping hic month of 
sacrifice and divination ; so the Syracusans could afford 
some days of preparation before they led their ships to the 

1 Diod. xiii, 13; apd rwaw abropdraw w6t pero. 

2 Thue, vii. gx. 15 ds wal abviv wereqremsrew fly pnelrs mpecovsrer 
dlvax agin whre rais vavol piri 7@ ne@, ob “yp dy Tav exdovr EnBov- 


dedou, 
* Tb; wal dua ob Bovrsperu atrods drool wot ris Zuredles xadeor 
pévovs xaherarépous «vas xpoamohepeir. 
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attack’, When all was ready, the first attack was made enar. vu. 
by land on the Athenian wall, clearly on the outer side, by Attack on 
the horsemen and others from the Olympicion?. Here we nian wall 
come to one of the very few moments in the whole story S*Ptember 
of the invasion when the Athenian horsemen whose lack 

Nikias had found so useful an excuse for delay really 

appear among our actors, Parties of both horsemen and 
heavy-armed sallied from posterns in the wall, only to be 

put to flight and chased by the horse of Syracuse. In that 
swampy ground the solid path was narrow, and so was the 
entrance to the Athenian camp. Most of the foot escaped ; Dofent of 
but of the knights of Athens, the high-born comrades of “A 
Alkibiadés, seventy, if they did not perish themselves, at ™=- 
least left their horses to become, by an odd irony of fate, 

the spoil of the Syracusans , 

The work of the next day was more serious. An attack Seafight in 
was again made on the walls; but the chief scene of action {82 Stet 
was by sea+. The Syracusans had for a while, ever since September 
the coming of Démosthenés and Eurymedén, shrunk from” 
any naval encounters. They dreaded the superior numbers 
of the invaders, strengthened as they were by the new- 
comers®, But now, under the influence of their rising hope, 
they shook off all fears. Seventy-six ships of Syracuse 





1 Thue. vii. 51. 2; rds oy vais dwAv}pouy, wal dveneipivro jyipar Soa 
abrois Wdiewr Ixaval eva. 

Th; Leads 32 eaupde Hy, 79 by mporepalg pdx 7a rely ri ’Abrvratan 
spostBadhor. 

* Tb.; ofops 28 oreris ris dodtou of "Atqraios Gerous Te &Bbopheorra 
droaAba sal rdw SwAirGy ob wadAobs. I wuppore that this odd phrase, 
whatever exact form we give to the verb, takes in both the death of the 
riders and the capture of the horses, So Holm, ii. 56; “70 Athenische 
Reiter kamen bei einen Ausfalle um.” 

* Th, 52.1; 19.8 darepalg cals re vavalr bexAdovasr, obcass ¥ wal SBD ops}- 
shore wal 1 e6@ Sua apis 7a reixn ixkpow. So Plut. Nik. 24; 78 ple 
re{g 1d relyn wal 13 orparbeedoy advan wodoproivres, rais Bt vaval Kiedy 
ror Aiplra repdopBdvorres. 

3 Tb. 55. 15 spbrepor yap ipoBodvro rds werd rol Anuor@lvovr vais 
tweadoboas. 
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THE WARS OF SYRACUSE AND ATHENS. 


cuar. vi. and her allies were manned and sailed forth to battle. 


Onder of 
battle on 
each side. 


Bighty-six Athenian ships came forth to meet them, Eury- 
medén commanded the right wing to the south side of the 
harbour, Against him was posted the Syracusan Agath- 
archos. To the north the Athenian left wing was led by 
Euthydémos, to meet Sikancs on the Symecusan right. 
The centre was held on the Athenian side by Menandros, 
on the Syracusan by the Corinthian Pythtn, Gylippos 
stayed on land; it was doubtless the calling of Démo- 
sthenes to guard against him. The Athenian fleet had the 
greater number of ships; their line therefore outatretched 
the Syracusans to the south, and Eurymedén sought to 
practise the favourite Athenian tactic of taking the enemy 
in flank, ‘To this end he led his ships into the bay of 
Daskén, where the land was held by the Syracusans, that 
is by the garrison of Polichns, Meanwhile the Athenian 
centre under Menandros had given way before the skilful 
seamanship of Pythén, ‘Two Syracusan divisions were 
thus able to unite against Eurymedén. In the narrow 
space of the south-west corner of the Great Harbour there 


Defeat and Was no room for Athenian mancuvres; Eurymedén was 


death of 


Euryme- 
dou. 


General 


defeat of 
the Athe- 
nian, 


driven to the hostile shore, where he was slain, and seven 
of his ships were sunk. ‘The waters of Syracuse had swept 
away another Athenian gener not very far from the spot 
where Lamachos had fallen in the strife by land. When 
the news of the Syracusan success, the news of the death 
of one of the Athenian commanders, spread through the 
Syracusan fleet, its whole force pressed on the Athenian left 
under Euthydémos. They gave way and were driven to 
the shore. ‘They failed to resch that part of it which was 
protected by their walls and palisade; they were chased to 
the muddy shore and the shallow waters between it and the 
promontory of Daskén?, 





* Thue. vii, 52. 2; Diod. xii. 13. See Appendix XX. 
+ See Appendix XX. 
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It is dangerous to assume that the state of the coast cear. vin. 
then was exactly what it is now, In this part, as elsewhere, Site of 
the sea has most likely encroached on the land. But the ; 
story seems to imply that there was then, as now, a certain 
space of more firm ground between the mud of the shore 
and the swamp of Lysimeleia, and it would further appear 
that a mole or causeway had been carried along it, Of The mole. 
this mole, so far as it lay outside the Athenian lines, the 
Syracusans had possession’, It was to this piece of hostile 
shore that the Athenian ships bad been driven in the battle. 
Gylippos therefore, who had been watching the sea-fight Gylippos 
from the shore, led a detachment along the mole, in order fuck ty the 
to cut down any of the Athenians who should try to land ¥#ucant. 
from the ships and further to protect the Syracusans in 
dragging the Athenian ships to shore®. But they were 
met by a watchful enemy. The Etruscan war-shout? was 
heard beside the waters of Syracuse as a shout of victory 
over Syracusans and Lacedemonians, The barbarian allies 
of Athens had been planted as a guard on this side, and they 
did their duty well. They pressed forward and charged the 
foremost ranks of the party of Gylippos, who were ad- 
vancing in no good order; they put them to flight and 
drove them off the causeway into the marsh‘, Gylippos 
himself was somehow saved from an end which would have 
been lesa heroic than that of Lamachos or Eurymedon, ‘The 

1 Thue, vii. §3. 2, On this ynA4 see Appendix XVIII. 

* Tb. 1; dpdw ras vais raw wodenlew vinerubras nal if rw oravpypdran 
wal rot davréw orparenidou xarapepouiras, Bovdduevos kapOeipuy rods 
UnBalrorras mal ras vais AGor rois Iypaxoaious dgpéAner Tis Ys guAlas oon. 

‘That is the ground south-west of the outer Athenian wall. All that was 
dgw rv craypapdraw al rob 'AOqvalew orparoxltov waa ‘yij udia to the 
Syracuse, 

* See above, p. 228, 

"Thue. vii. 53. 2; xol abrods of Tuponvol (obra pip kpiAaacor ois "ABy- 
valoss ralrp), dpdwres dréxcres xpooperoutvous, LxexBonSjearres wal p01 
edrres ois apdrrous tpinovai wal laBddAovaw ds Thy Aweqy Thy AvowdAcay 
adovlrqy. Wo are thankful for this bit of topography and local nomen- 
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cue, rin. fight had begun; other bodies of men on both sides pressed 
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the ships. 
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‘Sikanos to 
burn the 
Athenisn 
chips, 


The tro 
phies. 


to share in it. It became an Homeric battle by the ships, 
the Syracusans striving to seize them, the Athenians 
striving to save them from their hands. The invaders had 
the better. ‘The Syracusans were driven back, though with 
no great slaughter, and the Athenians were able to save 
the more part of their ships and to bring them within the 
shelter of their own lines’. Eighteen fell into the hands 
of the Syracusans, and their crews were put to death; 
but one more device that was tried against the rest of the 
Athenian fleet was baffled. Sikanos, whose division must 
have been the most closely engaged in the latter part of the 
struggle, sought to destroy the rescued ships by fire. He 
caused an old merchant-ship to be filled with branches and 
torches ; fire was set to it, and, the wind being favourable 
to his purpose, the blazing mass was left to drift towards 
the Athenian ships? Sikanos hardly ran the same per- 
sonal risk as Constantine Kanarés in his more famous 
exploit, and the Syracusan was less successful against the 
Athenian than the Psariot was against the Turk. The 
Athenians found means both to keep the buming vessel 
off and to put out the flames*, They thus escaped this 
last danger; but the burning of the whole Athenian fleet 
would hardly have been a heavier blow than the doom that 
was in store for them, 


After the fighting of these two days each side set up its 
trophy. Each side had a formal right to do so. The 
Syracusans set up theirs for the sea-fight and for the 
fighting under the walls of the day before. The Athenians 
set up theirs for the driving back of Gylippos on the second 

1 hue. vii. 53. 35 of 'APyrafar 
fmjyeyar xard 19 oxparbmddor. 

4°Tb, 3, 4. Diod6ros (xiii. 13) supplies the mame of Sikanos, See 
Appendix XX. 

* Thue, vii. §3. 45 dvreuqyanjoarre oBeorypa keAvpara. 
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day, But the setting up of an Athenian trophy was a caar. vin. 
mere form; it was almost a mockery. It must have been 

set up with a heavy heart, as a piece of traditional and 
religious usage which the scrupulous conscience of Nikias 

could not neglect. The Athenians were utterly broken in Despond- 
spirit. They repented that they had ever come to Sicily; Sfthe 
their hopes had failed them; their special craft had failed Atbenians 
thems they were beaten, as they had never looked to be Bie of 
beaten, on their own element, on the sea which they held to “a 
be part of the Athenian dominion. In other wars they had 

been able to appeal to the political feelings of some party in 

the city against which they had been warring. But Alki- No hope of 
biadés hed indeed led them astray when he told them that gra. 
Sicily would be an easy conquest, because no man in Sicily ““* 
cared for the city which might be his own dwelling-place, 

but which had seldom been the dwelling-place of his 

fathers *, In Syracuse Athens had met her match. It 

was not merely that Syracuse was a great and a mighty 

city, rich in ships and horses, She was something greater ; 
democracy was pitted against democracy; men felt in Democracy 
Syracuse, no less than in Athens, the full strength of that {Unccracy, 
binding and ennobling spirit which makes every man in 

a free city strive for the welfare of his city as for his own ®. 

No chance was there here, as Athens had found in Old 
Megara‘ and elsewhere, as she had found in Katané’, of 

a revolution within the city which might bring a party 


4 Thue, vii. $5.15 of "A@nvaior &y xavrl 8: dbvuias Hoar, xal d wayédoyos 
abrois wdyas fy, WORD 88 weifay dru rhs orpareias & perderos, 

3 See above, p. 97. 

* Thue. vii, 55.25 ddan yap rabraus pdvaxr $5 dpnororpimors Lee ABGrres, 
Bqpoxparounévais 76 Gowep Kal aio, ral vais Kal fenous wal peylon 
Axatoais. ‘The form of words takes in the Sikeliot cities generally; but the 
reference must be mainly or wholly to Syracase. Iam not called on to 
dispute about neyddn; but it does not badly express weyaAowddres upd 
rovral. Cf. viii, 96. 5. 

* See Thue. iv, 66. 

* Seo above, p. 151. 
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favourable to Athens to the chief place in Syracuse?. Sur- 
render to the invaders had once been thought of ina moment 
of despair, as a way of saving mere life, when all beyond 
mere life seemed to have become hopeless. Now that those 
dark days had passed away, there was no hope for Athens 
within the walls of the city which she no longer besieged. 
A few traitors or strangers might, from whatever motive, 
still parley with Nikias ; but from any acknowledged class 
or party among the Syracusan people Athens had nothing 
to look for but the vengeance which comes on an aggressor 
when his schemes of aggression have broken down, Gloomy 
indeed must have been the rite which commemorated the 
last shadow of Athenian success on the waters or on the 
shore of the Syracusan harbour. 

With other feelings from theirs did the victorious Syra- 
cusans and allies sail, as in triumph, round the haven which 
they again felt to be their own’, With other feelings did 
they dedicate their trophies-to the gods who had fought 
for Syracuse, Their trophies were trophies of successes 
already won, and they were omens of successes still in store. 
The strength of the invader was broken; his pride was 
humbled ; but he was still dangerous to Syracuse and to 
all Hellas, The work still left to be done was to crush 
him utterly. The men of Syracuse fought no more for the 
safety of their city. That was already saved*; no one 
now feared lest Syracuse should become a tribute-paying 
ally of Athens ; no one feared lest the deeds of Mélos and 
Skidné should be wrought again in the streets of Ortygia 
and Achradina, But the aggressor must not be allowed 
to go forth to carry on the war elsewhere; nor must he— 
for vengeance had a voice as well as prudence—be allowed 


1 Thue. vii. 55.25 ob Burdyeroe txeveyeciy ob’ de woderelas 11 peraBodis 73 
Bidgpopov abroie. 

7 Tb, 56.15 of 88 Zupaxsaios roy re Aruéva ebbds wuplrAcor dBeSx. See 
Grote’s note, vil. 437- 

2 1b. 25 ob pip rept 700 abrol cobra prov Er dmpidcay Ieovoivre, 
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to escape the due reward of his deeds. Athens and the caar. vin 
accomplices of Athens! must be smitten by land and sea, 

on the land and the sea of Syracuse, They must be 50 

smitten that they could no longer do damage to Syracuse 

or to any other city of Hellas, 

For we must ever remember that, in the eyes of the men General 
of Syracuse, in the eyes of the mass of Greeks throughout (os °f 
the world, it was the common cause of Hellas that was at ‘gree 
stake, The tyrant city * which took tribute from a thousand 
commonwealths once as free as herself*, the city whose 
restless aggressions kept every Greek commonwealth in fear 
lest its own day might be coming next, must be for ever 
shor of her power of mischief, The enemy was delivered Grett pori- 
into their hands, into the hands of Syracuse and her Syrcure. 
allics, with Syracuse standing forth in front of the whole 
company. To help in such a work, to be the leader in such 
a work, would indeed be glory for her among the whole 
Hellenic folk. Her place in the world, her strength and 
her fame, would be high indeed, when she, the colonial city 
planted on barbarian shore 5, stood forth as the peer of the 
grreatest cities of the motherland to do the work for which 
Hellas now looked to her. It was Syracuse, that day the 


2 Thue, vil. 56.35 sal fy dfuor d dyiw xard re rabra ral 671 obx2°AOH- 
valaw pirov repertyrorre, Adda kal riv AAwv woiAdy fomudxon. Here 
ie surely a certain outpouring of Syracosan fecling against Chalkidian 
Sikeliots, of Corinthian feeling agains: Korkyra, of Lacedzmonian feeling 
against Argos. 

2 Tb, 35 af Bévesrre mparfoas AOpaiay re mel rir fupudxew wad ward 
“ifr wal sara 06dascar, wardy aglow Us rods"EXAas 12 dydrieua gareiota. 

3 See above, p. 191. 

* Arist. Wasps, 707; 

dlaiy ye wéneis xiduaa, at viv ror pépor ‘uly dxdyouow,. 
is not net forth by Thucydides in vo many words; but 









Such words as dsé re ry rapsvraw roAd agiw nadveiprepa 7a xpdyyara 
‘«Tvaz (vi. 56. 2) have force when applied to Syracase which they would 
not have in the case of ono of the citi of Old Greece, 
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cuar. sin. equal yoke+fellow of Corinth and of Sparta!, going forth 


Fifect of 
the work 
of Thuey- 
ides. 


‘The cata- 
logue in 
Thuey- 
ides; 


suggested 
ty Homer 
and Hero- 
dotus, 


at the head of a crowd of allies, but with Syracuse herself 
the centre and object of the strife *, that was called on to 
strike the blow that should free so many Greeks from 
bondage and so many more from fear of bondage*. That 
blow would make the name of Syracuse famous throughout 
the world; it would hand on the proud remembrance of 
her work as a memorial to perpetual generations‘. So it 
has been of a truth; but that the memory of those days 
and hours is still a living thing is mainly due to its record 
at the hand of a banished citizen of the hostile city. He 
it is who has set down the deeds and thoughts of the men 
who played their parts in that great struggle as the deeds 
and thoughts of no other men have been set down before 
or after. 

Well indeed might the historian of that great struggle, 
the man who trod the ground and spoke with the actors 
while its memory yet was fresh, feel half bowed down, half 
lifted up, by the greatness of the tale that he had to tell. 
His thoughts went back to the most famous stggles of 
bygone days, to the war which Greece waged on the soil 
of Asia, to the war which Asia waged on the soil of Greece. 
Homer had given men the Domesday of the empire of 
Agamemn6n; Herodotus had given them the roll-call of the 
six-and-forty nations which the Persian led to overthrow 
at Salamis and at Plataia. Thucydides, recording the 
greatest strife ever waged by Greek against Greek, felt 
the call to count up, as they had done, the cities and 

2 Thue, vii. 56. 35 Hrenives yersuorot pera KopirGiay xal AaxeBaiporiow, 

2 Th.5 riy ogerlpay ékw twwapaoyérres eporudurcioas ... . {Or yap 
sheiora BY bxi wiay wbhuy raver fuviiNBe. 

8 Tb, a5 rou re ydp dAAous “EAAqvas eiObs robs pdy Wevtepotesar, rods 32 
96Bov drodteoGa. He adda words which were true in the long run, but 
only in the long run; ob ip E71 Bari Zecca whe britouror 'ABrmaien 
Bivayw rly Sorepor txevextnaduevor wédepor bveyecir, 


#Th.5 wal adrol Ségavrer abrdy afro elvar bed re ri Eder bvOpiomay 
al bn) riov Exeera ond GarpaaPhocotas. 
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races which, at this last moment, fought for Syracuse and «ar. vin. 
which fought against her. He felt the call to paint the 
strange relations among the contending commonwealths, 
how many and various were the causes and motives which 
had brought them to those shores and to those waters. 
He had to point the contrast between those who came to 
share in the expected possession of the land, and those who 
came to share in the worthier toil of its defence! The 
catalogue is there, a living witness of the greatness of the 
struggle, a no less living witness of the keen insight of 
the man whom favouring gods called on to record it. 

In the invading host only a small part came in any Variexy of 
quarrel of theirown or at the bidding of any tie of kindred. noone the 
Chanee, interest, sheer compulsion, brought not a few, Svader. 
Athens led thither the forces of her own Attic land; she led ‘and her im- 
too her own immediate colonists of her own speech and law, Bedis 
the men whom she had planted at Lémnos and Imbros, at 
Aigina and Histiaia°. With them came the whole multi- 
tude of allies, subject and free, and the mercenaries who 
served for mere hire*, From Euboia and the islands of be aie 
the Algwan, from the coast of Asia, came tributary allies, 
serving at the bidding of their mistress, but still, it might 
be, gratifying some vague sentiment of race in the thought 
that they were Ionians fighting against Dorian’, But 





*Thuc, vii, 57. 15 tole ply évyernadueros riv xdpar UAGirres, ois 
R furdusbaorre. 

21.5 ob ard Magy rt pidor ofS) ward frbmay per’ ddApow 
orérres, WX bs lxdoros Ths fwrryxlas 4 nord 79 grpppor #) drdyey Loxer. 

2 Tb. a5 1h abry goons wal vopluous Ir xploperos Aiporios al “IpBpios wad 
Alyrijra: of rére Atyour dyor, rat in “Eonar ol lv E’Bolg 'Eoriaay 
oleoiwres, Growot Svres, ‘There is something a little startling in the way in 
which these w\ypoixor of Athens have grown into érowor, and takon the 
names of thote whom they had supplanted. Of these Lemnians and Im- 
brians we havs heard in B.c. 425. ‘Thus. iv. 28, 

"Tb. 3 of ple bron, of 8 ded fupeyan abrovoey, eed 2 wa of puto 
o5pu Evrtarparevor, 

3 Tb. 45 butuooe ¥ Srres wat dvdyep Saws, “lavds y¢ tnt Aoplas, jxohod- 
our. Seo Arnold's note, 
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Athens further brought Aiolians from Lesbos and elsewhere 
to fight against the Aiolians of Boiotia, colonists against 
their founders', Nay, she brought the Boiotian of Plataia 
to fight against the Boiotian of Thebes, to meet him on 
that distant soil with all the hearty good will of a border 
enemy’. From Rhodes she brought Dorians to fight, not 
only against Dorian Syracuse, but against their own Dorian 
colonists of Gela%, From Kythéra she brought Dorians, 
colonists of Lacedemon, to fight against their mighty 
parent on Sicilian ground4, From Kephallénia and Zakyn- 
thos came islanders, wholly independent of Athenian rule, 
but, as islanders, not insensible to the vague but. powerful 
influence which belonged to the mistress of the seas, But 
one island of the West needed no inducements of such a 
kind. ‘The abiding hatred of the child towards the parent 
was enough to bring the warriors of Korkyra, Dorian and 
Corinthian as they were, to fight against the Corinthian 
mother and the Syracusan sister*, Messenians with no 
home but Naupaktos or Pylos came willingly to deal a blow 
at Sparta in any land’, A few exiles from the elder 


+ Thue. vii. 57. 5; AloAjs Aloncdon sois xian Bowerroit ois werd Zvpa- 
ogiaw war” dydeyeqy tydxorre. 

# Th,; xararrinp) Bowwrol Bowrrott péros elesran rar! £x80s, 

# Tb. 55 'PuboB2, 'Apyeios Byres, Zupaxooious pdr Bupredor, Pedgorr 84 xal 
Aroixou laura obs, werd Zupaxovian orparevopdvas ivaryxétorro roheneir. 

"Tb. 65 Aancdaporlay bower Kubhipioe del AaweBauporiovs robs 
Tudiway nerd “A@pvaian Sha dpepor. The troops of Gylippos, Neodayéber 
and Helots, were AareBainérie in x wide sense, as the Kytherians had 
been before they became Athenian subject 

“The practical effect of a formally equal alliance between a stronger and 
a weaker power is well set forth in the words (0. 57. 7); Kepardfves eal 
Lanivbn, abrbvopo piv xard 8 73 ryowridy padAov xarupyperot, br: 
Gardcars Uxpdrour ol "Adqrain furelnorro. 

*Tb.; Kepeupaion ob pévor Aapucis 4AXd Kal KoplyO.0¢ oapas tnt 
Kopiwbiour re kat Zupaxocions, rv plv Gxo.wot Srres, roy 8% fvryerdis, 
dvicyeg piv bx 10d ciepenois, Boudjee Bi ward £801 rv Kopurtiew oix Foor 
cirorro, Yet Korkyra, as we have already seen and shall soe again (see 
vol. fi p. 119), could sometimes join with Corinth on behalf of Syracuse. 

7 Th. 8; of Mecofrcor vir eadotperoe by Navacdurg kal be TiiAov, rire tx" 
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Megara were led against their colonists of Selinous!; no cuar. vu. 
notice is taken of the fact that they were also led against 

the city which had brought down the younger Megara 

from the state of a free city to that of an outpost of her 
conqueror, Others there were who came more thoroughly 

of their own free will?, Dorians of Argos joined them- Argvians. 
selves, not without some thought of personal profit, against 

the Dorians of Sparta whom they so deeply hated ®, Ar- Arkadians. 
kadian mercenaries, ever ready to serve for hire in any 

cause, were this time led to fight against other Arkadians 

whom Corinth had won to her serviee by the same means 

of persuasion, and who thereby became for the time the 

enemies of their countrymen‘. Hired Cretans came to Cretan 
fight against Gela in whose plantation Crete had a share. °° 
From Akamania too some came for hire, but more out of 

good will to Athens and warmer good will to Démosthenés. 

And strange comrades they found in Aitolians, once enemies 

of their chosen leader, but whom the gold of his city had > 
tempted to its service®, From the western side of the Ionian Italiots. 


“Abqvaiaw Exoudvys, Ono would have gladly had Thucydides’ comment if 
the Mecofrio of Sicily had been there. 

' Thue. vil. 57. 8; Meyaplar gvyddes ob wodAcl Meyoprion ZeNrowriow: 
cba: xara fungopiv Indxevre, Since Geldn’s day the intermediate halting- 
place between Old Megara and Selinous badd passed away. 

1 Tb. 9; tae EAAaw inovaros padrov 4 arparcia kylyvero Hn. "Exoveios 
here is opposed, not only to actual compulsion, but to. force of circum: 
stances. Korkyr was in no sort enbject to Athens; but ita position and 
relations made it expedient for it to go along with Athens, Argos and 
‘Mantineia had a perfectly free choice in the matter. 

+ Tb. ‘Appin ob rip Evepaxias Even wdddor f ris Aaxcdaspoviaw re 
Extpas weal ris rapavriea Teaaro« Was dxpedios. 

Tb. ; Mavrijs nal Bdroe 'Aprddar piodogdpor, inl rods del woreylovr 
aglaw dxoBeuvupdvove elovbres Leva nal rére ois werd KopwBiew Idbrras 
"Apaddas obBdy Focey Bud wipBor Hyyoceroi waneziovr. 

© Tb.j Kpfres 22 eal Alradal y.00§ nal obra reaQérres’ gwéby 8 ois 
Kpol, rhe Téhar "Pobiow foperiaavras jo) flv rote dwohear, 442! dnl robe 
Aroixous dxovrar pera wo80d Wéciv [on these words see Arnold's note]. 
“Anapravar rinks Gua pty eépdec, 12 82 wAlov Anyorivour quNig wal 
“Atqvataw etodlg gdppaxer brres Arexodpnoay. 

Vou. 1, Z 
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sea came Thourians and Metapontines, urged by party strifes 
in their own cities. The old allies at Rhégion were not 
there. Ionian Sicily was represented by the men of Naxos 
and Katané, barbarian Sicily by the more part of the Sikels, 
and by the Elymians of Segesta whose local quarrel had 
grown into the world’s debate. Of barbarians beyond the 
island, the Iapygians came for pay; with the Etruscans old 
enmity to Syracuse was a motive strong enough to bring 
them and to nerve them for good service °, 

Before Syracuse, as before Troy, the list of the invaders 
fills longer space than the list of the defenders. But 
before Syracuse at least the list of the defenders is more 
compact, more united, brought together from fewer quar- 
ters, and under the influence of motives less strangely 
opposed. And it was more purely Greek. Among alll the 
defenders of Syracuse the mass was Sikeliot; among the 
Sikeliots the mass was Syracusan, Sicily supplied heavy- 
armed and ships and horses and all else in abundance *. 
Syracuse, greatest of Sikeliot cities, most immediately 
threatened by the enemy, supplied the greatest share of all. 
Of Sikeliot allies, Dorian and independent §, her neighbours 
of Kamarina were there, with the men of more distant 
Gela and yet more distant Selinous. The neutrality of 
Alragas left a gap on the southern coast ®; Messana does 
not appear as helping either side, nor is any notice taken, 

* Bee above, p. 305. 

® ‘Thue, vii. 57. 11; BopBdpan 8 “Eyeoraios, ofwep lenydyorro, 

1 Ib.; Toponrin rf reves bud Benpoply Xupanoulaw wal "Idevyes protopdpor. 
See above, pp. 228, 304, and Appendix XVII. One would have thought 
that the contingent of the friendly Artas might have come as ‘Aéqraiaw 
ivolg fipuaxon 

© Th, 58. 45 of SuceAsdra: airrol wAfOor wAkor xara wirra wuployorro, Ere 
weyidas widas oluoirres, x.r.A. Yet the greatest after Syracwe was 
lacking. 

© 1b. 95 Aepeth re wal abrboopes wdever. 

“Thx; Kapapwaior pdv Spope Srres wal ergo olkoivres per? abrods, 
Gaeta, "Axpayavriver fouxativrav, ty 1 bnixevva, Upuplvor Zedwrovyrco.. 
‘These filled up 13 pds AcBiny wlpos rerpaypdror, 
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as in the case of Akragas, of her absence. From the north cur, vm. 
coast came the contingent of isolated Himera, not wholly Himcra. 
Dorian, like her fellows? Of barbarians there were but 

a few of native birth, such of the Sikels as were not Jeagued Sikels. 
with Athens ®, From Italy we hear of no helpers coming 

to Syracuse; the good will of Krotn and Taras seemingly No 

did not go beyond good will. From Old Greece, Corinth T° 
slone, the faithful mother, had sent both ships and land Cninth 
foree®, Leukadians and Ambrakiots were drawn thither falomins 
bythe tie of blood‘. ‘The wealth of Corinth had hired 
Arkadians, and her dominion enabled her to compel Sikyo- 
nians®, Outside the immediate range of Corinthian in- Boiotia 
fluence came the free contingent of Boiétia, the Thespians Sparta. 
who had won the wreath of honour in the moonlight on 
Epipolai, the Thebans whom a strange fate had sent to 

fight in Libya instead. Sparta, head of all, had sent 
Helots and Neodamédeis, Of her full citizens she had 

there but one; but he was Gylippos *, 


Such was the tale on cither side, the tale in all its 
fulness; the last struggle was at hand, and all who were 
to have their place in it were there’. But before blows 


1 Thue. vil. 58.25 uepaior ded roi xpds xiv Topannxdy wbrrov popiov, 
by § wal pbvor “EAAnver olxotowr obra: 82 Xf ebro’ abvox YBoHOnoay. This 
isnot quite clear. Only Grocks seem to be thought of just now; otherwise 
one might ask whore were the northern Sikels spoken of in vii. 7. 41 

2 Tb. 35 BepBipaw 22 Zucehot pbvor, Soar 1) Splerracay xpds robs Abypalovr. 
‘This would scem lo shut out the independent Sikels. 

* Tb.5 KoplrOvor wat ravad wad rei pbroe wapayerdperon, 

4 Th. AevedBioe wal "Ayxpaxsdirar ward 72 fryyevis. 

# Tb.5 Ue 'Apradias wadopspor ....wal Zurvivion dvaynaarol. See above, 
P. 280, 

"Th. Anecdaiuévot uly fy euéva Xeapridrqy wapexSuevor, Neoda- 
pibers BR voix AxAous val Etharas, He adds, Bivara: 82 73 Neohapdbes 
dneisepor fin dvs. Had Ekkritos (see above, p. 279) gone back, or 
what t 

1 Tb 59.15 rhre 487 ndcae dysporipos rapijcay, wal obeéri obBly ob8e- 
ripous infA@e, One mnight reproduce these negatives in Old-English, but 
hardly in high-polite. 
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var. vit. were again dealt on either side, each army had a work 
to do. Those works are strangely, for the Athenian 
Athe- side sadly, contrasted in their kind. The one object of 
those whom we can hardly any longer call besiegers or 
invaders was now to escape from the soil and the waters 
the Syracu- where everything bad turned against them. The one object 
Neier of the citizens and allies of rescued Syracuse, the proud 
them. ambition which they looked to, was to hinder their escape, 
to cut off every outlet by sea and land, to win the glory 

of overthrowing, of slaying or leading captive, the whole 

‘he mouth Athenian host, mighty as it was’, Their first thought 


ufthe after the victory by sea was to block up the mouth of the 


* 
nian 
tw encape 








irrest Great Harbour, so that no foe could escape by that most 
September obvious road. In the space of three days the work was 
**413 done? Vessels of all kinds, triremes, merchant-ships, boats, 
were anchored across the mouth of the harbour, from 
Ortygia to Plémmyrion, with their broadsides facing the 
harbour and the outer sea. They were joined by bridges 
and bound together with chains, so as to form a strong 
wall, seemingly with only one narrow opening, itself of 
course guarded by chains and bridges*, Every other need- 
ful preparation for a possible sea-fight was made; nothing 
was left unheeded. 
‘The work done meanwhile by those who so lately were the 
Athenian besiegers of Syracuse was of a sadder kind. The Athenian 
counell of : 4 A 
‘a8 generals met in council—Eurymedén was no more among 
them—and called the taxiarchs to share in their deliberations. 
‘They were hemmed in by the shutting of the mouth of the 
harbour ; provisions were failing, and, as they had stopped 
the supply from Katané, the only hope of getting more was 
1 Thue, vii. 56.15 59. 2. 
2 The purpose is recorded by Thucydides, vii. 56.1; its execution in 
59. 2,3. Th would be maddy dpdmapa opplow txt 75 yerernnéry vley Tas 
vaupaxias tdci 7679 orparéredor Seay raw 'AOqvalaw, rosoirer by, nal wn dd 
a6" trepa abrobs, wire Bal Goddoors ufre 76 neg Raguyer. 
+ See Appendix XX. 
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by a battle and a vietory bysea?, It was resolved therefore cmar. vit 
to make one more attempt with the ships, All further Ona more 
operations against Syracuse were to be given up; the siege, beimde 
the whole invasion, had failed. As the most speaking out- 

ward sign of such failure, the Athenians were to leave the on he al 
posts which they still held on the high ground. They were 12," 
to keep their hold on no greater extent of the soil of Syracuse 

‘than just so much of the shore between their two walls as was 

needful for the defence of the stuff and of the sick. ‘This 

they fenced off, leaving the posts on the hill and the hill- 

side to theSyracusans*, All, save so manyas were needed 

to guard this narrow space, were to go on board the ships. 

All were to take their part, in some character or other, in 

the great and decisive sea-fight by which they hoped to 

break down the barrier at the mouth of the harbour and 

again to clear a path to the open sea®. If they succeeded Retreat the 
in this attempt, they were to leave Syracuse and sail to (cli 
Katané ; if they failed in their last effort on the waters, 

they were to burn their remaining ships, and march by 

land to some friendly point of Sicily, Greek or barbarian ¢, 

‘These points were settled at once; the further question of 

sailing home or of making Katané or any other place in 

Sicily the centre of future warfare needed not to be dis- 

cussed as yet. 

‘The resolutions of the generals and officers were at once 
carried out. The upper part of the Athenian fortifications, The upper 
the round fort high on the hill, the post on Porfella ded Poms f° 
Fusco, all save the ground close to the shore, was now 

1 Thue. vii. 60. 2; o6re 1d Andy Tpeddov Elev al pi) veueparhaouny. 

* See Appendix XVIII. 

* Thue. vii Go. 3; dvayedouvres loBalvew Goris wal dracoiy tus 
phclas peréxar drcrfbacs dea, This goes further than Dioddros, xiii. 14; 
rois dni rait sryeporias reraypdvous wal Trois dpiorous dg sAov Tov arparel- 
ares dp@fécorres; but both mark the presence of combatants of all 
kinds, 

" Tb.2, dpephoavres rds vais, neh fwvragdpevoe dmoxapeiv, f dy réxvora 
pdAwat Tevos xuplou 1 BapBapicod 4 "EAAnrKod glow doriAtyeobac. 
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cur, vin, forsaken, ‘The whole Athenian army came down close to 
the shore, to embark on board the ships or to guard the 
small piece of shore which still belonged to them. This 
speaking confession that the siege of Syracuse was over 
gave an opportunity for an impressive religious function 
‘Thetemple on the Syracusan side, The Athenian lines on the hill 
etret"* had cut off the temple of Héraklés? from the city, and the 
worship of the god had been interrupted. No enemy was 
Feast of mow near the sacred precinct, And when the day for the 
Hemi great sea-fight came, it was a day sacred to Héraklés. 
While the rest of the defenders of Syracuse were going 
siwervanee on board the ships, priests and generals went up to the 
by the 8 jraralleion, and went through the prescribed rites of the 
ont morning in all due order’, The victims gave their pro- 
vmens. —Phetic signs, signs of gladness and hope for those who 
Favour of had to defend themselves against aggressors. For the 
Heraklés Work of Héraklés, in his earthly days the terror of evil 
doers, was ever to lead such to victory. Even at this 
last moment, when all that the remnant of Athens sought 
was its own safety, Athens was still the aggressor and 
Syracuse the defender, The object of the Athenian fleet 
was necessarily to assault the work across the mouth 
of the harbour; the object of the Syracusan fleet was 
necessarily to defend it, 
rrepare. ‘The Athenian force was now gathered by the shore; 
tim ofthe . hundred and fifteen ships stood ready to receive their 
fieet. crews and the rest of their human freight. In the con- 
ditions of the fight that was coming, a fight on waters sur- 
rounded by a hostile shore, there would be no opportunity 





+ See Appendix XVIII. 

* Seo Appendix XVIII. ‘That the éay was a feast of Héraklés appears 
sileo from Thue, vii. 73, 2. 

+ Plat. Nik, 24, 255 of pdrrais rols upaxovolos dmtyryecher be ray Lepiy 
Aqumpdrnra wal vieny. wh rarapxonivors ude AXA’ duwwoudvess, eal yap 73 
‘Hpaxdia wdvrew xpareiy duurbperor al xpoemxciposueror. 

* On the numbers sev Appendix XX, 
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for the accustomed skilful tactics of Athens. The one cxar. vit. 


object: was to foree their way through a barrier; the means 
was to make the sea-fight as much as might be like a fight 
by land}, To that end a crowd of darters and bowmen were 
to goon board. Ina fight in the open sea, they would have 
been a mere weighing down of the vessels, but they would 
be a precious help in the land-fight which was to come off 


on the water*, The Syracusan device of the strengthened The tion 


prows had been met by a device of grappling irons, iron 
hands, which were to hold an attacking ship fast and to 
enable the soldiers on board to do their work®. Yet for 


all this the heart of the whole army was downcast. Nikias 4 of 


brought them together as in military assembly ‘, and spoke §'™! 


to them words as cheering as he could find at such a 
moment. 

The speech which is now put into the mouth of Nikias 
is partly taken up with a notice of the special precautions 
for the coming battle which have just been spoken of, But 
it contains much that is noteworthy on other grounds. 
That his soldiers, Athenian and allied, had seen too much 
of the ups and downs of warfare to be disheartened by past 
ill-euecess, was an obvious and becoming thing for the 


general to say. Tt comes mere nearly home tothe immediate His esi 
state of things when he tells them that they, so far away io" 


from their homes, were as truly fighting for their safety 


and their country as the enemy who was fighting under his 


* Thue. vii. 6a, 35 ds roire yap 3 hrayedcae6a, Gore neCopayedy dnd rar 
year. 

* Tb. 25 dxAor, 9 rarpaxlar pay wovodpero: ty werdye ode dy typhueda, 
Bd 13 Bddwrew dy 79 ris Emoriuys 7 Bapirym raw vedw, dy BB 79 dvOdBe 
sreyenopry And rv ved aeCouayig spSapopa tora. 

2 Ib. 3; xupav aidnpiv dmBodal, at oxhooun Tv xddw dvdxporow ris 
poaweaotions reds, fv 7a dx? rotrou of tmBdrax drovpyaew. The dolphins 
(tee above, p. 297) seom to have been meant to sink the ships; the hands, 
like the ravens of Gaius Duilius (Polyb. 1. 22, 23), were to seize the ship 
and allow its deck to be tarned into a battle-field. 

"Tb. Go. 55 gvyraAdoas Srarer. 
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cae, van. own walls, On that day’s struggle it depended whether 


‘The land- 
fight by 
sea, 


Appeal to 
the allien 


The last 
hope of 
Athens 


any man should see his native city again. He enlarges 
on the peculiar conditions of the fight; he exhorts both 
the sailors and the heavy-armed who were to use both their 
own chips and those of the enemy as a battle-field 1, each 
to do their duty in their own way. He makes a special 
appeal to the allies of Athens, whose connexion with the 
ruling city had given them a higher position throughout 
Greece. They were treated everywhere as Athenian citizens, 
while at home they were defended from attack by the 
Athenian power®. The Athenians themselves he calls on 
to remember that they were the last hope of Athens. 
There were no more ships in the docks like those on which 
they were to embark ; there was no supply of heavy-armed 
to take the places of those to whom he spoke. Let them 
fail in this battle, and the victorious fleet of Syracuse will 
sail against Athens, You here, he says, will be at the 
mercy of the Syracusans, and you yourselves know with 
what purpose you came against them‘, Your countrymen 
at home will be at the mercy of the Lacedemonians. You 
that are now going on board are the whole foree of Athens 
by land and sea. Nay rather, Athens is here present ; you 

* Thee. vii. 63.15 gopwtaodays rqt veds pi xpsrepor dfioiw dworveodas 
# robs dd rod woAsplov wavacrphparos éudiras dwaphfqre, 

+ Ib. 3; Wavphlecde ward rip "EdAdSa wal ris dpxis ris dperépas ode 
Bracco ward 13 dsprrcioda, ts re 13 poBepdy roils tanudoss wal 1d ph dd 
welota rodd wdeion perelyere, He adds Gore xewewot ura tdevdiper ipuir 
ris dpgis Gres, Bixalas airiy viv) earaxpoliBore, Seo Arnold’s note, 
and Grote, vii. 442. I cannot think, with Arnold, that there is sny 
special reference to uéroiot, though they doubtless, as Grote says, come 
in among others. One would fancy a special reference to the Ionian allies, 
who—rijs Te qanis 7) bmorhup wal réw rpbwew 7p pphoe—would be taken 
for Atheniana in = way that Korkyraians and Methymnaians could not. 
And the last words would refer to them as protected by Athena from the 
Persians, Tn these ways they were, though mbjecta of Athens, sbareny in 
the dominion of Athens. Only in an address to dwfwoo,, what is the special 
force of és 12 poBepav rois bandos ? 

* Tb. 64. 1; rods dvOdde roreuious ebOds ba’ Uxciva shevoorpdrovs, 

4 Th.; ofs adret Love ofg pip bxpAdere—a pithy way of putting it. 
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are the city; you are her great name? ; whatever any man cusp. vii. 
can do on her behalf beyond another, let him do it now ; 
no other such time will ever come again?, 

The hour of distress and danger called forth all the Energy of 
stronger qualities of the sick and weary goneral.. Nikins on Nik 
the shore or on the waters, on the eve of the last. battle, was 
another man from Nikias in the camp on the hill, keeping 
no guard against the coming of the freebooter Gylippos. 

Hiss stirring speech to the whole army was not all. The 
crews and fighting-men on both sides were now on board ; 

the Athenian ships were on the very point of putting to sea, 

when the awfulness of the moment pressed yet more deeply 

on his soul. ‘The danger that was now all but present, with 

all that hung upon it, came fullyhome to him*. He thought, 

as men do think at such moments, that he had not done 
enough, that he had not said enough*, He would make His Inst 
yet one more appeal. He went on board a boat ; he sailed *f?<t|\" 
round. the fleet, and spoke yet a word to each trierarch in *°h 
turn®, Each of these officers would be well known to him 

in the camp and in the city. In the camp each would be 

a personal friend ; in the city some may have been political 
enemies, He called on exch by the formal style of an 
Athenian citizen, by his own name, by his father’s name, 

and the name of his tribe’. The men of personal fame 

he called on to remember their own honour. The men of 


1 Thue. vil. 64. 25 8r of dy rai: vavoty dudy viv kesueroc, wal wefol rove 
"AOprators cod xal vies nal } Orédouros dds eal 73 plrya Sroua rar 'AOqvan, 
This cannot be translated; but the moaning seems to be much what T 
have put in the text. 

1 Th. ; obs dy by dadg wadAov wasps dwoBufdnevos. 

* Th. 60.2; bxd raw wapdvraw lnnexdsryulvos wal Spin ofos 6 xlvtuvos Kal 
hs bys fon Fy 

+ Tb.; voptoas, Sxep nboxourw by vols weydrois dyin, whvra re py Er 
colow dvbed drat wal Adyy abroit ob ma leav’ dpijodau. 

* See Appendix XX. 

"Thue, vil 69. 2; marplder re Urovopd{em wal airots bvopacrt al 
ponty. 
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illustrious birth he called on to remember the glory of their 
fathers, On all he called to remember their common 
country, freest of all cities, the city which meddled less 
than any other with the personal freedom of all its citizens. 


Freedom of It is noteworthy indeed, noteworthy now as well as then, 


pervonal 
‘action in 
Athens, 


Devices of 
Gylippos 


that this special feature of the great democracy * should be 
the one picked out at such an hour as this as the thing 
which had gone further than anything to endear Athens 
to her children. At such a time, the historian tells us, 
men do not shrink from any common-place of language; 
they are not afraid of repeating » thrice-told tale. At such 
moments as these men are open to the familiar appeal to 
wives and children and the gods of their fathers‘. Nikias 
made the appeal as his last resource. Feeling that he had 
said all that he could say, but yearning to say more®, he 
left the other three generals to lead out the fleet, while he 
himself sailed back to his post. Then he marshalled the 
land-force on the shore in such sort that they might do 
most by way of encouragement to those who were to do 
battle on the waters ®. 

Meanwhile all was high hope among the citizens and 
allies of Syracuse. Gylippos had heard of the device of 
the iron hands. He or his Corinthian advisers met it by 

* Thue, vii. 69. 25 g tape Aazepirgrés re pi) mpodidévar turd wal ras 
arpixat Speras, dy dnpaveis Hoar ol spi-yoros, wh dpaviCer. All this is 
perhaps the more emphatic, from being thrown into the condensed shape of 
oratio cbliqua. 

2 Tb.; warpibos re ris Laalepordrns dxouporhonur nal ris ly abr) den- 
réxrov raow ts ry Biairax ifovaias. 

* Tb. ii. 37. 5. 

4 Tb. vil. 69. 2; &dAa re Alyar Soa lv 7g rovobry fiby Toi waupod Sores 
Sropauncr, ob apis 13 Borciv rind dpxachoyeir qudagdueros, daovey dx, eal 
tip dubrrar naparijoa Us 1¢ qraiwas wal aibas wal Gcods rarpgous po 
pepper, AXA’ dni xf wapoiog berdifa apie vopiforre dm Bodirras. 
construe, here is one of the deepest facts of human nature, 












"Ths droxepioas ye roy nev npbe ry Bédagsay, nad waplropey de Unt 
sAciaror Uivaro, bres Bri perlary roils bv zals vavely dnpedela bx 19 Oapociv 
yiprorre, 
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a counter-device of covering the prows and the upper part cur. va. 
of the ships with leather, that the hand, when it fell, might 

slip and take no firm hold? Presently they saw that the 
Athenians were embarking for the sea-fight. When all 

was ready, when the sacrifice was done to Héraklés, the 

army gathered round Gylippos and the generals of Syra- 

cuse, and listened to their speech or speeches. The recorded Speech of 
speech is surely that of a Syracusan speaker; it breathes cu 
the full spirit of Syracusan yearning for vengeance, He sme. 
appeals to past victories as the earnest of victories to come. already 
‘A power had arisen which had won a greater dominion *™ 
than had ever before been seen in Greece; that power had 

come to enslave Sicily, meaning next to enslave Pelopon- 

nésos and every other Greek land?, They to whom he 
spoke had been the first to withstand and to overcome the 
aggressor on his own element; they had already smitten 

him by sea; they were about to smite him yet again. 

His new devices were but imitations of theirs, and they Frompecta 
had been met by devices yet newer. Small profit would ° Vo" 
come of heavy-armed soldiers set to wage a land-battle 

from the decks of ships. Small profit would come of the Disadvan- 
darters of Akarnania pressed on board, whom the least "0th 
motion of the vessels would hinder from taking due aim 

with their javelins. Their presence on the other hand will 

no less hinder the ships that they are on from their proper 

action ®, Cast down as the enemy is with his past ill Iuck, 

he will gain nothing from his greater numbers; in 60 

narrow a field of battle his very numbers will tell against 

him, Let them then go on to certain vietory; let them Open ar 
arise and glut their ire; let them enjoy all the delights of Penyeence, 





* Thue. vii, 65. 3. 

* Tb, 66.2. This may or may not take in the whole of the alleged 
schemes of Alkibiadé 

2 Th. 67. 25 of ofS! Srax xadeloptrous xp} 73 Bldos dpedvar eiphoovar, 
ix ob apadotol re ras vais Kal ly apiow abrois wévres, obx dy 79 abray 
rpbmy xoodevor, rapdgarras ; 
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vengeance in a quarrel where vengeance is most righteous ¥, 
The men against whom they have to fight are the most 
hateful of enemies; they are men who came to bring every 
form of grief and shame and bondage upon Sicily and all 
her people?. Let no man do the work deceitfully; let 
no man keep back his sword from blood; let no man 
deem it enough to let the foe get him away unscathed 3. 
Do to them, he winds up, as they would have done to 
you; their chastisement will be a worthy work. Sicily 
was in the enjoyment of freedom before they came; their 
overthrow will make its freedom surer *, 

He who spoke those last words saw not into the near 


Feelings of future; no man could be expected to see into it. But at 


the army. 


‘The Inet 
Vattle in 
the Great 
Harbour. 
September 
9) 413. 


the moment we have to look only on the host which the 
fierce words of the Syracusan general stirred up to the 
near hope of vengeance. Those who heard him felt indeed 
tliat they at last had in their hands the enemy who had so 
long kept them from the possession of their own land and 
their own sea, And now began the great sea-fight, the 
last and greatest to be waged between Syracuse and Athens, 
between the free helpers of Syracuse and the motley fol- 
lowers of Athens. The waters of the Great Harbour were 
thick with ships. Seventy-four triremes of Syracuse and 
her allies were manned to meet the far greater force of the 
enemy®. ‘They were the first to stand off from the shore, 


» Thue. vil. 68.15 Serf xpoonigeper, x.7.A. Grote, vii. 445 ‘This plain 
and undisguised invocation of the angry and revengeful passions should 
bbe noticed, as amark of character and manners,’ Athenian orators do not 
scruple to invoke the Spy} even of judges. 

Tb 25 ds R dxOpoi mal ExOora, wdrres tore, of ye tel rie Hudrepar 
Ader Bourwaduover, «7... ‘The invaders are again something more than 








odijiot oF bvavrio.. 

3 Tb. 35 dv6" dy ui) paderioOfval nwa mplres, uyBt 1) dxwvdivers dxeddeiv 
abrois xépSor vouicat, 

* Tb. ; robede re xodaotiva: wal rj xéoy Eurdlg kapwovnéyy eal xpir 
drcvdeplay BeBauoripay rapadodvas, 

* On the numbers, see Appendix XX. 
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ready for the battle'; then they waited, as Héraklés had caar. vit, 
bidden them, for the first blow to be dealt by the invader, ‘The Bye 
invaders who now sought only to escape from the land await the 
which they had invaded. Some stood ready to guard the Awenis™ 
barrier which closed the mouth of the harbour. Others were 

placed round the whole cireuit of the harbour itself, save 

only the small space which the Athenians still kept within 

their own walls. The land-force of Syracuse, say rather The land- 
of the more part of all Greek Sicily, stood in order beneath “7? 
the walls and on every part of the shore to be ready to 

give help to their countrymen on shipboard, The women Tie spec- 
and old men thronged the walls of Ortygia, the terraces of thsi 
Achradina and Temenités, to look on the work which their 
kinsmen were that day to do before their eyes*, And lads Action of 
and boys too young to have their place among the crews ‘* &" 
or the fighting men rowed out in small creft of various 

kinds, trusting to be of some service in the work, longing 

at least to be near to the fight, and to cast forth words 

of scorn at the enemy*. Nikias meanwhile had gone his 

round of the ships; he had spoken his last word to the 
trierarchs; he had gone to his station between the Athe- 

nian walle, Two fleets ready for battle covered the face 

of the waters; two companies stood on land to gaze, to 

pray, to cheer, to comfort. The men of Athens and her 

allies fought under the eyes of their brothers-in-arms, So 

did the men of Syracuse no less; but they fought also 
under the eyes of those who were dearest to them in their 

own homes. 


‘The pean now sounded from the Athenian fleet, and Athenian 


mulack om 


the hundred and fifteen ships sped forward with a common 7yr* "2, 
rush against the barrier. The ships that guarded it were 
1 Thue, vi. 70. 1; xpocfayaysuevot. See Arnold's note. 


2 Diod. xiii. 14. Sea Appendix XX. 
* Plat. Nik. 24. See Appendix XX. 
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cuap. vm. sunk or scattered; the Athenians attacked the barrier 


‘They are 
driven 
back. 
Neparate 
fights, 


Tucidenta 
of the 
battle, 


itself; they strove to break the chains that bound the 
moored ships together. The omen of Héraklés was ful- 
filled, the omen of vietory for Syracuse. The first blow 
had been dealt by the enemy. The Syracusan ships now 
pressed on that enemy from every side of their own har- 
bour; the Athenians were driven back from the barrier, 
some towards the shore, some towards the middle of the 
haven, The fight, the fiercest fight of the whole war’, became 
general, not in the shape of two great fleets meeting each 
other in ordered array, but in that of a crowd of separate 
battles going on everywhere at once, over the whole surface 
of the Great Harbour. Never before, in any known battle, 
had so many ships come together in so narrow a space *. 
Hemmed together as they were, friends and enemies, there 
was no room for skilful manceuvres to and fro, Beak 
seldom met straight against beak ; far oftener the beak was 
dashed against the sides of the enemy’s ship’, Sometimes 
the damaged ship went to the bottom; its crew, striving 
to escape by swimming, were picked off by the mizeiles 
of the enemy‘, Sometimes men leaped from their own 
sinking ship on to the enemy’s ship that had charged them ; 
they got possession of the vessel and turned it to their own 
use®, Sometimes the iron hands fell; two hostile ships 

+ mh, vil 70.25  vavsaxta... jrmaprepa eal ofa bx dripa rar eperipar. 

9 Tb. 45 Eypmecovadv by BAlyy wOAAGY ede, wAeioras pap Bi) airar iy 
Daxlery Wavpdxnoor, 

3 Th; al pd Iuorat 8d 73 px) elvar rae Avaxpoboeis wal ebewhovs 8di-pas 


deplywerro, al 82 xpooBonal, dx rixo vais vqt xpoowecoiaa # Ka 13 geiryew 
4 Dap imsdlowa, muevérepa: Foar, Seo Arnold’s note on dyBod and 





16; wodAdnus 83 ras IBias Exovtes vais owrerpmplras, eis 
rae tiv bvarrlaw pebadrbpevor, xal rods piv drowreivorrer robs 8 ets rie 
OéAarray spoaBoirres, lxvplevoy ray rajpav. So Thue. vii. 70.5; of beeBdra: 
eds xeipas livres trapivro tals dAApAaw vavaly imBalver, But Diodsros 
is not copying the Athenian, 
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were locked close together, and their decks became a battle- caar. vitt. 
field for the javelins of the darters and for the shield and 
spear of the heavy-armed'. In the exchange of missiles 
the Syracusans had an advantage; they made use chiefly 
of stones, with which accuracy of aim was less needed, and 
which were likely to have some effect wherever they fell. 
But the motion of the water confounded the aim of the 
bowmen and darters on the Athenian decks *, Sometimes 
a ship while charging was itself charged at the same 
moment by hostile ships on each side®. All was con- 
fusion; every ship, every man, fought as each had the 
chance, against the nearest enemy. 

Such o scene as this must have boon rich in personal 
incidents. We hear in a general way of combats waged 
close under the walls of Ortygia, of Syracusan ships sunk 
close under the eyes of those who were dearest to those 
who manned them‘, In one tale only have names been 
handed down to us. Ono of the daring lads who had gone Hire. 
afloat, a son of noble parents, bearing the name of Héra- Seidé 
kleidés, a name borne by two generals of Syracuse and 
a lucky name on that day of festival, ventured near to 
an Athenian galley with words of mockery. The Athenian 
gave chase; the lad’s uncle Pollichos, commander of ten 
ships, eped to the rescue of his nephew. Others sailed 
to the rescue of Pollichos®; men fought at sea over the 
living Hérakleidés as men had once fought on land over 
the dead Patroklos. 

All this strife, we must remember, of human passion 

" Diod, u. a; frie 82 eibppas eis bmBadderres fydyeatoy robs dyri- 
rereyulvous int riw vedw reCouaxeiv. 

* Plat. Nik. 25. See Appendix XX. 

* Thue. vii. 70. 6; guverbyyavé re nodAaxod Bd Thy oT@oxaplay rh uly 
Dros UpBeBdquivar, 7d 8 adrods IpBeBrsjaGa, Bo re wepl play wal tor 
wal sAcious vais war’ dvdyeny Evnprictas. 

* Diod, xill. 15. See Appendix XX. One geseral of the name was uow 


in command. Seo above, p. 229. 
* Plat. Nik.’24. See Appendix XX. 
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and human action went on under the clear air of Syracuse, 


with no cloud of smoke to shroud a single blow dealt on 
either side, ‘The ceaseless crash of ships shivered in pieces 
and sinking beneath the waters was the only sound that 
could drown the manifold tones of the human voice rising 
from sea and shore in every note of hope and fear, of 
victory and defeat. AI] was seen; all was heard; all was 
heard and seen by those whose hearts and hopes were in 
the strife, by eager comrades in the struggle, by comrades 
and kinsfolk no less eager watching on the shore. It was 
as a show in a vast amphitheatre, in which the gladiators 
were no captives or hirelings, but the choicest comrades and 
kinsfolk of the spectators !. ‘The steermen shouted to one 
another and to their own men, so far as their voices could be 
heard for the crashing of the ships. The Athenian called 
on his comrades not to draw back from the last hope of 
again seeing their own land? The Syracusan and the 
Corinthian called on his comrades not to let their foes escape 
their vengeance, but to raise the glory of their own city by 
their overthrow, The generals on each side kept their 
eyes on each ship that seemed to be falling back without 
need. hey called to the captains by name‘, Did the 
Athenian deem the land of the enemy more truly his own 
than the sea which Athens had won for her possession 
by so many toils*? Would the Syracusan flee from the 
enemy who was secking for nothing but to flee away from 
him®? Meanwhile the play of human passion, its out- 

1 CE. Diod. xiii. 16, See Appendix XX. 

2 Thue. vii. 70.7; UmBodvres wal wepl ris ts rihy warpita owrnplas viv ef 
ore xed aldis xpotipers dorriAaBioGa. 

* Tj eaddy ela nonsoal re abrods Baxyyeih wal rip olstiar lxdorovs 
war pia muchoarras iwavf ira. 

* 1b. 8; bvopaart rae xpinpipxer hpdcran, 

3 Th; at ry wodeuarrdrny yw oliver 
oerqulvns Gardaons Hyoberec bxoxeporow. 

© Tb 3 el obs capa foam: xpofupovpivovs 'ABqvaious wari rphey Biagu- 
‘yeiv, rebsrove abrol pet-yorras peiryovew. 
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ward signs by voice and deod, was, if anything, keener ome. vin. 
and more highly strung among those who looked on Tbe spec 
from the shore, who for the most part were constrained the shore, 
to look on idly, than among those who were giving and 

taking blows on the battle-field of the waves. Great Ree 
was the strain, many were the ups and downs of spirit, hime 
among those who stood by the side of Nikias, pent up 

within the narrow space still sheltered by the Athenian 

walls. The invaders—so their own historian calls them 

even at this last moment—trembled lest that day’s work 

should make their present evil case yet more evil than 

it was}, 

It was characteristic of such a fight as this that no The battle 
general view of it could be had from any point of the shore, trea.” 
Men standing near saw this or that incident of the battle. 

They saw one of their own ships pressing on the enemy ; 
they saw another falling back before him. Within the 
Athenian walls, some were rejoicing in success and raising 
the shout of joy, while groans and wailing broke from 
others who saw their comrades yielding?, Some, so it 
was said by the enemy, among the Athenians who kept 
the space between the lines, could not keep themselves 
from jeering and asking the men who fell back to the 
shore whether they thought the way to Athens lay by 
land*, And the same varied play of feeling and of 
utterance was marked among those warriors of Syracuse 
who lined the rest of the circuit of the haven. Some- 
times they were able to give active help to distressed 


\ huc. vii. 71.1; gidoveuniw ply 3 abrdder wept roi wAclovor fq mado’, 
Badidror 33 of bee bvres pi) ray wapSvran Err xelpas xphfwcs. 

"Tb. 35 Be SAlyou obens ris Glas nal of wévrom Spa ts 7d abrd oxoroty. 
7007, Re. 

* Diod, ill. 175 of way ‘A@qpaion rods dguoraydrovs ris wayne mad Ti 
YD mpoowAlovras iipirron ek BA ris yi els ‘APhvas whedom vopi{ovow. 
This may be a Syracusan invention; but it is from Syracuse that it 
‘comes. 


Vou. mr, Aa 
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cuar. vi, comrades ; sometimes by their words they drove men back 


the city. 


Final de- 
feat of the 
Athenians, 


to the fight, to try their luck once more even when 
wounded men had to do their best with a damaged 
vessel 4, 

Such was the kind of help which armed men condemned 
to stand idle on the shore were able to give to their 
comrades who were busy in the sea-fight. But on the 
walls and heights of Syracuse stood another company, a 
company whose presence mattered not to the Athenian 
visitor in after days, but whose thoughts and words lived 
in the memory of the eyewitness and actor who first set 
down the record of that day’s work*. They could take 
a wider view of the battle-ficld than the men who stood 
close to any point of the shore. They looked and beheld 
the deliverance of their city, but they often sawit purchased 
by the blood of their own dearest. But all that they could 
do for those whom they loved was to lift up their hands in 
prayer to the gods, to raise at one moment the hymn of 
victory’, at another the wail of sorrow. Among that 
company we may call up some who will meet us in later 
pages of our story. The mother and the sister of Dio- 
nysios, the daughter of Hermokratés, the kinswomen of 
Philistos who told the tale, were doubtless among those 
who gazed on the deeds of the men of their own house- 
holds, men destined so soon to take such different parts in 
our long drama, but who in the work of that day did their 
duty side by side. 

The fight was long and uncertain. In every comer of 
the harbour each side had seen momentary victory and 
momentary defeat. At last the tide of warfare distinctly 

4 Diod. xiii. 17; raadra raw dxd ris ys orparurréw brad{rrew rods 
pocwriovay, of apis rods alparcds dropetryorres wider dolorpepor, malmep 
ouvrerppulvas xovres rds vais wal wd ray Tpavparew warafapobpevos 

+ This comes in full in the nixteenth chapter of DiodOros, See A ppendix 
a resciga 4s the word in Diodtros, See Appendix XX. 
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tamed against the fugitive invaders. They were fully cuar, vin. 
driven back from the barrier which they had striven to break 

down, The Athenian ships that were nearest to the walls 

of Ortygia were the first to give way; they fled; the 
Syracusans followed. The flight and the pursuit became Fight and 
general; the whole navy of Athens turned and sought ?™™* 
shelter by that one piece of Syracusan soil which still 

was theirs. The deliverers of Sicily pressed after them 

with all zeal, and with loud cries, Some ships were taken 

at sea; others were chascd to the shore. Some were 

hardly steered into the shallow waters, whence their crews 

could leap on to the land which was still sheltered by 

their own walls?, the poor survivals of that long line 

which bad once all but hemmed in all Syracuse as in 

prison. 

The fight was over; a shout lond and long of victory The vie 
and vengeance went up in Dorian notes from the rejoicing 
lips of Syracuse and Corinth. And yet a voice of mourn- 
ing must have mingled with it. In the very last stage 
of the fight, at the moment when the whole flect of Athens 
gave way, one precious life, the life of a true ally indeed, 
was given for ransomed Syracuse, Aristin of Corinth, Dath of 
the brave and skilful seaman, who had taught Syracuse “*** 
to vanquish Athens, died in the moment of victory on 
the waters which he had freed®, Gongylos in the fight 
on the hill, Aristin in the fight in the Great Harbour, 
such were the gifts which the faithful mother could give 
to her faithful child. And she gave them not in vain, 

Their work was done; no Athenian conqueror should now 


» Diod. xiii. 175 ry wapd ry wbhy muburevévrer ‘Aqralew beBiaodly- 
row al eps guy dppnodoray, of xpostxeis bed rér 'ABywalan Uviehivov, 
da rar’ BAyoo duayres irphsqooy. 

* See Appendix XX. 

* Plat, Nik. 25; ‘Aploraw & Kopirdior xvBepuprgs « .. wap hy ixyr 
airiy dyamisuevos xpebinas Incoer, fn xparotrrey iy Zwpasoveian, 
Neither Thuzydides nor DiodOros mentions this. 
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ena, vat, march in by the gate of Achradina; the gazers who looked 
from the walls should not be sold into bondage like their 
Dorian sisters of Mélos, Héraklés, guardian of the Dorians, 
had indeed kept his pledge to the worshippers who, at the 
dawn of his high festival, had renewed hie solemn worship 
in his ransomed temple. 


The Syracusans and their allies had, in the phrase of 
our own Chronicles, possession of the place of slaughter. 
‘That place of slaughter was the waters of the Great Har- 
bour, thickly strewed as they were with wrecks and dead 
Low on bodies}. Sixty Athenian ships—it is a Syracusan reckoning 
—were lost, while on the Syracusan side eight had utterly 
perished, and sixteen were greatly damaged *. All that was 
left to the escaped Athenian crews was to get to land how 
they could with the help of their comrades who stood there 
Degair to suecour them. Others of the land-force went to guard 
Athenians, the walls; some gave themselves up to simple grief and 
wailing; the thoughts of most went forth to devise means 
of safety for themselves*. Never before had men been 
80 utterly cast down; never had the end of a great expe- 
dition turned out so utterly unlike its beginning*. The 
The burial- distress and despair were overwhelming. Even the devout, 
fnetuen, Nikias forgot his paramount duty to the slain. Once he 
had given up the honours of victory rather than leave two 
of his soldiers defrauded of their funeral rites*. Now— 
by a neglect unparalleled in the whole story of Thucydides 
—no Athenian herald went to ask for the funeral-truce 
2 Died. siil..17; 8 BR Aye eMhone dy Sehaw re kad raverlore. Se 


Fachylua, Pe 3 
i ela Oiraaca 8 obekr’ dr Ideiy 





* Thue. vii. 71. 6. 


* Tb, 75. 65 Cader re wal ded clas Aapxpbrqros al aixhpares TOT wpdsrou 
bs olay redeuriiy wal raruvérqra dpiero, 
2 Tb.iv. 44.6. 
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which even rejoicing Syracuse would not have refused, azar. vi 


The thoughts of all men were with their living selves 
rather than with their dead comrades. The victors mean- 
while sailed over the waters; they took up their own slain 
for a public funeral; they drew on shore such of their 
ships as were seaworthy, and gave themselves up to the 
joy which befitted the evening of such a day, 


Well indeed might they rejoice. The great deliverance Rejoicing 


for which they themselves had striven, the deliverance to 
which Gylippos and Aristin had come to guide them, had 
now been wrought. Syracuse no longer feared an Athe- 
nian storm or an Athenian blockade. And it was more 


im the city. 


than deliverance. It was victory, victory of a kind such Greatness 


been overthrown beneath the walls of the city which they 
had hoped to make their own; they had been overcome 
after a long and hard-fought struggle; the masters of the 
sea had been smitten and crushed to pieces on their own 
clement. Such success as this was enough to tum the 
heads of the dullest of mankind. Words would fail to 
paint its effect on the minds of excitable Greeks, of men 
who had been so long bearing up, often against frightful 
odds, whose hearts had been so long rising and falling 


between hope and fear, and who at last saw their most 


as few had ever seen ot heard of. The invaders had itt 


daring hopes more than fulfilled. ‘There was still work No more 


Sparta that work might have been done. But in rescued 
Syracuse the one feeling of the moment, the overwhelming 
joy of the great deliverance, shut out every other thought. 


4 Thue. vii, 72. 2; ef “AOpraioc, bx3 peylOous raw wapbrrey kaxio, rexpi 
Py wip: 4 vaveyion cbt dnevdow alrjoas dvalpeery. Plutarch (Nik. 25) 
dda a practical reason, as far as the dead are concerned; dre Bris beel- 
var drapias rijy ra vovotrran wal rerpupivay dxéAciper olerporipar otoar 
iq =p) bp0aApsr Exorres. But the question of the vauéya, 20 important 
sfter Arginouaai, remained. 
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‘The need of improving the vietory was forgotten, the very 
thought of vengeance was forgotten, in the wild delight 
of the night that followed the day of that great salvation, 


‘The fesstof On that high festival, a festival which the stern toil of 


Herakles, 


Gylipy 
and Her- 
snokratis, 





‘The Athe- 
nian Te- 
treat to be 
stopped. 


the morning had raised to a higher place than ever in the 
Syracusan kalendar, the evening at least must be freely 
given to sacrifice and thanksgiving and pious revelry. 
Tt was the holy day of Héraklés; it was Héraklés who 
had taught them the way to victory; it was he who had 
fought for them in their hour of trial; what thanks, what 
offerings, could be great enough for the power who had 
so openly befriended them? No more plying of oars, no 
more pushing of spears and shields, no more marching 
along weary paths, at least not till the morrow. Man had 
done his work; he had done it by the grace of the favour- 
ing gods. And the favouring gods must have their due, 
before man girded himself afresh for the toil of another 
day, 

But in this general tumult of joy and devotion, two 
men at least kept their heads clear. Gylippos and Hermo- 
kratés both saw that the Athenians could hardly fail to 
make an attempt tp escape by land. The chances were 
that they would do so at once, that they would set out 
that very night, and try to seize some strong: post from 
which they could not easily be dislodged’, They saw 
further the paramount importance of hindering such a plan 
from being attempted. The Athenian fleet was no longer 

4 ‘The beliof in the interposition of Héraklés was in every way natural; bat 
we may doubt whether many at the moment went to deep into the motives 
of the god as Timaios did afterwards. Héraklés loved the Syracusans, 
because Pertephoud bad helped him to eed away Kerberos. He who bad 
taken ‘Troy to avenge his own wrongs at the hands of Laomedin hated the 
‘Trojans of Segesta, and the Athenians as their allies. See Plut, Nik. 1; 
inoando ox biscohie abray ry Bidvovar, ral 
vouloas Bewdy eva, l rooatra orparid ard “viv txoxephoaca wal xabelo- 
Hern rou Ths ZuceAlas Boudfeeras aitis ogion av wéAcuow woueZoBa. 
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to be feared; but there were still forty thousand men in cme. vin, 
the Athenian camp. They were not indeed likely to make 

another immediate assault on Syracuse; but, if they were Far of 
allowed to set forth without hindrance, they might march So" sing 
to some point in Sicily, to some friendly town either of sR port 
Greeks or Sikels, and might thence wage a new war” 

against Syracuse. Perhaps Gylippos, certainly Hermo- Htrmo- 
kratés, went at once to the Syracusan generals, and laid Kinte™ 5 
the case before them. ‘They ought at once to lead out the Srmewse 
whole force of Syracuse, and secure every path by which 

the enemy could make their way to any friendly quarter. 

The roads should be blocked; the narrow passes among 

the hills should be occupied and guarded*, The Syra- 

cusan generale saw the needs of the case as clemly as 

their advisers. The course that was pressed on them was The see 
the course that ought to be followed; but at that moment "Py, 
there was no hope of following it, In the present mood judge the 
of the people of Syracuse it was vain to talk of any mili« hopelem. 
tary enterprise that night. No one would turn out to 

block roads or to guard passes, at all events till the next 

day. The thing was hopeless; no appeals from Hermo- 

kratés could persuade the generals to attempt it®, Again, Profes- 

of Greece, swayed by every momentary passion of the sor, 
citizen, and the trained soldiers of Macedonia, Rome, and 
modern Europe. Yet one almost wonders that, among 


+ Neither Thucydides nor Diod0ros makes any mention of Gylippos at 





to action; 
the Syracusan generals, rois dy ride obar in Thucydides, ry oxparmyar 
in Diodoros, xiii. 18. Wo must remember that Hermokrates was not in 
office himself, The trick that follows was, by all statements, Hermokratas’ 
orn, 

* Thue, vii. 73.15 rds re OBobs dwouxoBopijoa: wal rd orevimopa rv xe 
pia xpopBicarras guhdzour, 

3 Ib. 25 Dioddros (xiii, 18) adds another reason, &a 13 roAAobs yay 
rpesparlas dives vh0 erparariw, 
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those who came nearer to a trained force than any native 
Syracusan, among the allies from Old Greece, above all 
among those gallant Corinthians who seem to have loved 
Syracuse better than her own children, no volunteers were 
found to attempt the toilsome service of the moment. It 
was as the Syracusan generals said. The counsel of Gyl- 
ippos and Hermokratés was wise; but it was vain to think 
of carrying it out. 

But the resources of Hermokratés did not fail him. He 
resolved to play off on the Athenian generals the same 
trick which Nikias had played off on the Syracusans 
nearly two years before’. He found the same advantage 
in the fact that there was a party in Syracuse favourable 
to Athens which Nikias had then found in the fact that 


Dealings of there was a party in Katané favourable to Syracuse. The 


Nikias 
inside 
Syracuse, 


dealings of Nikias with his Syracusan correspondents had 
done him nothing but mischief during the whole war; at 
its latest stage they were to do him greater mischief than 
ever. Hermokratés knew perfectly well that such deal- 
ings were going on; he perhaps knew who the actual 
intriguers were. At dusk? he sent some of his own special 
friends, accompanied by some horsemen, to the Athenian 
camp. The horsemen rode up within earshot, and called 
to some of the Athenians to listen’, They were used to 
such communications from their friends within the eity. 
When therefore the messengers of Hermokratés did their 
errand, it was taken as a friendly message sent in earnest *, 
The Athenians to whom they spoke were bidden to tell 
Nikias that the roads were already guarded. It would 


* See above, p, 163. 

* Thue. vii. 73.3; tuner rly tralpaw mds réiv lavrod perd Iewlaw aps 
+78 raw 'A@yvaiann iuia guvcoxbrater, 

1 Th; wpoedbearres If foow nis {udder deovoraBar wal dmaradcodperot 
reves, 
Om the correspondents of Nikias within the walls of Syracuse, see 
Appendix XXI. 
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be vain to set out by night; he would do well to wait omar. vm. 
till the morrow, and then set out with more preparation, 

The messengers went away, and their message was carried The Athe- 
to the Athenian generals. Nikias and Démosthenés fell nae 
at once into the trap; they accepted the invention of Her- cv 
mokratés as a genuine fact kindly announced to them by 

their friends ', 

While Hermolatts was striving to persuade the Syra- Dette 
cusan generals, those of Athens had been debating as to Ainesian” 
the best: course to follow in the present distress. And they Seerals. 
had come to exactly the conclusion to which Hermokratés 
had assumed that they would come. It had in truth been 
forced on them in much the same way in which that 
night’s rest from military toil had been forced on Her- 
mokratés himself. On the evening of the great over- Dimo- 
throw by sea, Dimosthonts, still keeping up a stouter fir isting 
heart than any other man, proposed that in the morning he 
the remnant of the army should again put themselves on ses. 
board the ships which they had left, and make yet another 
attempt to force their way out by sea*, Their numbers 
were even now greater than those of the enemy—sixty to 
fifty, according to the Athenian reckoning ’—and the bar- 
rier across the mouth of the harbour was actually broken 4, 

They had therefore every hope of making their way out. 

Nikias was inclined to a retreat by land, but he yielded 

to the arguments of Démosthenés’, and orders were given 

for the renewed naval action in the morning. But the The sailors 
matter was taken out of the hands of the generals by the 


+ Thue. vii. 74. 1: vouloarres ob dwérmy dlva. Plutarch (Nik. 26) 
comments ; bwoplven & yevbis iecer ixd rév soAeulaw aAnOas waciy. 

7 Ib. 72.3. So Diod. xiii. 18. 

+ Seo Appondix XX. 

+ Diodoros adds Aeayserov rod (eéyparos. 

* Thuoydides (vii. 72. 3) says, fryxepoirror Nixiov rp yup, a0 if rather 
willingly. Dioddros says; Nuxlas 58 aweBoiAcuse waradndrras ras rads Bd 
708 wagoysion xpds rds evnpaxibas wbdus dvaxepeiv. 
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cuar. vst. positive refusal of the sailors to go on board. They were 
utterly downcast ; they had had enough of the sea; they 
had no longer any hope of success. They crowded round 
the tents of the generals, bidding them to take no more 
heed to the ships, but to think of the safety of the men 
Resolution who were left", It was accordingly determined to tarry 
Bet no longer ins spot where they had already euffered so 
Sthtett* much, but to set out that very night*. They began ac- 
berg. cordingly to make such preparations as they could for the 
night march, Just at this moment came the false message 
from Hermokratés. It was fully believed. It put an end 
There to all thought of attempting the retreat that night. And 
tigen’ as they must tarry some while, it was deemed best to abide 
yet another day, to look through the stuff, to settle what 
to take with them and what to leave behind®, and to put 
themselves in better order for the march. They inferred 
from the false message that the march would not be made 
without fighting ; and so far the false message was a true 
one. 


§ 7. The Retreat of the Athenians. 
September, 2.0. 413. 


Amidst all the stirring events which had happened since 
the memorable eclipse of the moon, the resolution of Nikias 
to abide thrice nine days must have wholly passed out of 
memory. It was now much more than three days since 


! Thucydides says simply, of vadra: ote fOAoy tofalrar Bad rd xara 
rerhxGar 79 foop wal x) By Eri ofeotas xpariioa, Dioddros says, perhaps 
1 little out of place, at the beginning of c. 18, of 'ASyraio: ow8payérres 
Unt ris rv fpyepbvaw cxnpas Wkorro ray oxparryiy px} Tin vedw ANAA THs 
davrav pporrifew cornpias. 

* Thuc. vii. 72. 35 of ply ds ward yiv dvaxaphoovres fin Biewarres ry 
‘rip elxor. That they wore to eet out that night is implied in the whole 
story, and specially in the words in 74. 1, txloxov riw riera. It in more 
distinct in Diodéroa xiil. 18, garepod bvros bru ris vurrds dvafeifovew. 

* Tb. 74.1. 
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the eclipse, and certainly much less than twenty-seven. onar. vin. 
‘As near as we can reckon, about half another revolution 7 
of the moon had passed’. But the whole object of the « ra reg 
last battle, the attempt to renew the old purpose of escaping forgutven, 
by sea, shows that all thought of waiting for the twenty- 

seventh day had even then been cast aside, The actual 

need overrode all such scruples; the prophets had perhaps 

by this time found out that three days was all that the 

rules of their own science ordered. From the day of the 

last battle the order of time is minutely laid down. The 

next day was employed by the Athenians in making ready Septam- 

as well as they could for their retreat. One part of their“ 

purpose was to bum their ships. ‘They were no longer of 

any use for their purpose, and they did not wish to leave 

them to strengthen the Syracusan navy. On the Syra- 

cusan side there was a twofold work to be done, work 

nearer and more distant, by sca and by land. The design 

of burning the ships was so natural that it was suspected 

in Syracuse. In order to hinder it, one Syracusan party The Athe- 
went on board their own ships, and, on the morrow of meet” 
the day of Héraklés, they again showed themselves on \29/,'h!?* 
the waters of the Great Harbour in warlike array. They rtre 
sailed to the piece of coast which was still held by the away by 
Athenians, and began to drag away the ships which were ttoS¥-, 
drawn up on the shore. The Athenians still contrived 
partially to carry out their purpose. A few ships were 

set fire to*; but the Syracusans seized on the more part 


* On the order of days, see Appendix XXV. 

+ Thucydides (vii. 74. 5) says; Uxéxpnoay 8é rwas bAlyas, Gowep hevor 
@noay, abrot ot 'APrvaie. This comes in the middle of the Syrscusans 
carrying off the rest. Diodéros (xiii. 18) puta the burning earlier, as soon 
‘as it is settled to retreat by land ; ¢ mivrer Syoynipoves yerspevor raw veaw 
ruvds bréxpyoas ral rd eps ry dwadraryly wapcoxcud(orro, If this was the 
right time, one does not see why all should not have been burned, For 
Athenian intentions Thacydides is better authority than Philistor; but 
there ia always the chance that Dioddros may have confused something in 
Philistos, 
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without trouble or hindrance. They fastened them by ropes 
to their own vessels, and towed them, a brilliant trophy 
and a precious spoil, to the city *. 

‘The Syracusans had thus again full possession of their 
own harbour, Not an Athenian ship was floating there, 
save those which they were themselves towing off as badges 
of victory at the stems of their own victorious triremes. 
‘Their own damaged ships they had drawn on shore, their 
own dead they had taken up snd duly honoured. But the 
waters and the shore of the Great Harbour were still thickly 
strewed with relies of the sea-fight of yesterday, with 
broken pieces of Athenian ships, with those lifeless bodies 
of Athenian warriors on whose behalf the devout Nikias 
himeelf had forgotten to ask for the burial-truce®. With 
these last, by a chance unparalleled or nearly so in the 
annals of Greek warfare, the victors could deal as they 
thought good. And the discoveries of very recent times 
have taught us how they did deal with them, Syracuse 
was not called on to pay the same rites to her slain enemies 
which she had just paid to herown slain citizens and allies. 
But to leave the bodies of her slain enemies, the crews of 
sixty perished triremes, on the waters or on the shore, as 
a prey to dogs and vultures, would be to infect the air 
of the Great Harbour and its coasts with the plague of 
pestilence. A way was found to bury the dead out of 
sight, if without honour, yet without special insult. The 
soil of Plémmyrion, as we have already seen’, is thickly 
honeycombed with primeval tombs. Many, hidden till 
lately, were dug below the ground, and roofed with that 
quasi-cupola which we have seen so often among the works 
of both Sikel and Greck, ‘The old resting-places of the older 
folk stood open or were forced open, Where the primeval 


} Thue. vii. 74. 55 Kas" forxian, obderds KeAGorros. 
* See above, p. 356. 
* See vol. i. p. 362, and above, p. 252, 
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dead lay in honour, with their weapons of primeval days, cuar. vm, 
the slain of the late battle were thrust in without order, 
without heed, wherever room might be found for them. 

The mouths of their strange sepulchres were fitted with 

new doors, and there, for two and twenty ages, lay the 

slain comrades of Nikias and Démosthents. At last modern 
research has brought their frames to light, and has found 

a way to prove their date by the contemporary coins of 
‘Syracuse which lived on when the flesh and the raiment of 

their owners had crumbled away !. 


Meanwhile a more serious work, as it seemed at the 
moment, was in doing by land. From this time, as long No more 
as action only and not debate is the need, Hermokratés Preven’ | 
drops out of sight. He is the native adviser; it is the Hemo- 
stranger Gylippos who is the doer of everything, When 
the day of victory and of festival was over, the Sym- 
cusans in general recovered their powers of thought and 
action, All could now see, not only Hermokratés and 
a few who hearkened to him, that there was still some- 
thing to be done to make deliverance fully secure. The Gylipms 
Syracusans and Gylippos—such is the formula—set forth ‘bles 
to block the roads. The undertaking was a large one, as The road 
there were several ways by which the defeated invaders 04 
might attempt to escape. Their most obvious course, if Choice of 
there were any means of carrying out such a scheme, 
would be to try to make their way to Katané?, That Design to 
city would undoubtedly be the best centre for any future fst: 
warfare against Syracuse. At Katané they would have 
a considerable Greek city, thoroughly friendly to their 
cause, aa the starting-point of their operations, Aad the 


1 See the letter of Sig. Paolo Orsi, describing theresearches on Plémmyrion. 
im July 1890 (since I was last in Sicily) in Cavallaro’s Appendice alla 
Topografia Archeologica di Siracusa, Turin and Palermo, 1891. 

* See Appendix XXII. 
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cay. vr, march thither, if unopposed, would be the easiest of any. 
No high mountains or difficult passes stood in the way; 
we have seen with what ease armies had marched to and 
fro between Syracuse and Katané earlier in the war’. 
The ual But by this way it was hardly needful to block the roads; 
Keaws, it might almost be said that they were blocked already. 
‘The road to Katané was simple for men on the north side 
of Epipolai; it was another business for men on its south 
side. Another direct attack on the hill, this time from the 
south, was not to be thought of, To reach the city of refuge, 
the retreating army would have to do, as it had done in 
the night attack, to skirt the southern side of the hill, then 
to go round its western point, the modern Belvedere, and so 
to march between Epipolai and Mount Thymbris into the 
low ground by the bay of Trigilos. Every step of this course 
would have to be taken in full view of the Syracusan forces 
on both sides of the hill. The low ground too between 
Epipolai and Megara would be just such a field as the 
Syracusan horsemen would wish for to annoy a retreating 
enemy. It would seem that the proposal to attempt to 
reach Katané by this comparatively direct road was actually 
Katané to debated in the Athenian council of war, That it was re- 
taro jected is not wonderful. But it would seem that in the 
shou md eves of the Athenian generals Ketané was still the final 
theStlal goal to be aimed at. ‘The Greek allies could not be got at 
coun't- at once. The immediate object must be to try to reach 
the friendly Sikels of the inland country. From thence, 
after needful rest and reinforcement, some path or other 
might be found to the old head-quarters, Athenian generals 
could not have wholly turned away their thoughts from 
the eastern coast. They had no thought of finding an 
abiding home among the Sikel mountains *. 
isa sort The Sikels to whose land the generals determined first to 
Sikd land, make their way were those who held the high ground of 


1 See above, p. 161. ¥ Seo Appendix XXII. 
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south-eastern Sicily, the region west and south of Syra- csr, vm. 
cuse, which reaches its highest point in the heights now 

called Monte Lauro, so rich in the sources of rivers}, 
Motyea and the Heraian Hybla may have been looked 

to as cities of refuge, whence, after a season of rest, some 
roundabout road might be found to Katané, The Syra- 

cusan outposts of Akrai and Kasmenai, founded specially 

to watch over this region, would doubtless be dangerous; 

but to face them would be less dangerous than to abide 

in the marches of Syracuse or to attempt a direct march 

to Katané in sight of the Syracusans on Epipolai. The Nature of 
high ground of the Sikels had to be reached by paths ™*?** 
very different from a march by Letn and Thapsos. There 

‘was a choice of roads; but all the roads lay through narrow 

and stony combes in the hills, where what was a road one 

day might be a mountain-torrent the next. The path 

would often have to be painfully picked over stones under- 

foot, and the heights on each side would give every oppor- 

tunity for archers, darters, or slingers, to aim at the weary 
wayfarers below. Among paths of this kind two chief 

choices were offered. The more direct course would make Two roads; 
the entrance into the difficult country at a point only a 

fow miles from tho Great Harbour, while still almost under 

the western point of Epipolai, This is the road which by the 
leads from Syracuse to the modern Floridis. The other fieitia 
way would be to keep for some time along the road near to 

the sea, the Helorine road, and to reach the high country and the 
up the bed of one of the rivers which ran into the soa Role™ 
on the coast below the modern Noto®, By the care of Phone, 
Gylippos all these ways were occupied sooner or later; the Gyippos. 
roads were blocked; guards were set at the fords of all 

the streams. It is possible that, when the course taken 

by the Athenians was fully known, the guards of one 

point may have moved to another, It is certain that, 


» See vol. 1. p. 80, » See Appendix XXII. 
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cuar. vir. whatever way the Athenians turned, the care of Gylippos 


Beginning 
of the re- 
treat, 


‘The sick 
and 
wounded 
left be- 
hind; 


their at 
tempta to 
follow. 
Despair of 
the army, 


had provided enemies to block their further advance. 

The beginning of the retreat is painted by the great 
master of contemporary history with all the fulness of his 
powers. Never in the long record of human sorrow which 
history unfolds was there a sadder scene. It was not 
merely the baffled hopes of an army and a commonwealth; 
it was not merely that of the two great flects that Athens 
had sent forth to Sicily not a ship remained to her; it was 
not merely that danger to themselves and to their city 
tracked every step of the retreating army. The saddest 
forms of human wretchedness were there at hand, the 
wretchedness of friends and comrades who prayed for help, 
but to whom no help could be given?. The dead had to 
be left without funeral rites; men looked on the lifeless 
bodies of friends and kinsmen, and fear for themselves 
mingled with their grief*. And sadder than the case 
of the dead, more grievous to the heart to look upon, was 
the case of the living who had to be left behind, the men 
who had been smitten down with the sickness of the 
Syracusan marshes, the men who had been maimed and 
wounded in the fights on the Syracusan waters. Left to 
the merey of the enemy, they groaned, they besought, 
they clung to their comrades and kinsmen, praying in 
vain not to be left behind, following as far as their feeble 
strength would let them, and giving up the vain task with 
wailing and appeals to the gods*. The host was full of 
weeping, full of despair; all hearts were downcast; men 
turned to repentance and blaming of themselves that their 
voices had helped to bring themselves and their city to 

1 Thue. vil. 75. 2; Sewdr oby fy ob wad! ty pdvov raw epaypdrom, bn rds 
Te vais dwodwdexdres wigas dvexdpovr wal deri weyddrs ixidor eal airrot wal 
4 wohus nuvboredorres: Adda wal by 19 dwodcigas 705 erparonitov wr iBaare rj 
Te Be Uxbory dA yew wal 7H yr6yp alabhooa, 


* Tb, 35 ds Abeqy perd géBov kaSicraro. 
* Th. 3, 4. Ch. Asch, Pers. 575; AeupOdvra wpls Ardea, 7A. 
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such @ case’. It was from hostile ground that they were cxar. 
setting forth; yet they lingered as if they were called on to 
leave their own soil?, The forty thousand men of every 
class who now set forth from the Athenian camp, were 
like the people of a whole city, and that no small one, 
driven forth to seck new homes where they might find 
them, Had he who made that comparison seen or heard 
of the sad processions which a few years later went forth 
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var. 


from Akragas and from Gela®? The change in condition Grievances 


which many of the Athenian army now underwent was only 2%, 


less than that of a wealthy Akragantine driven forth home- 
less and penniless. Horsemen and heavy-armed, many of 
them men of wealth, all of them mea used in peace and 
war to have all wearisome drudgery done for them by 
slaves, were now driven to carry their own provisions, to 
do every menial service for themselves. The slaves of 
some had deserted already ; the slaves of others could not 
be trusted. Before long all were gone; the knightly 
companions of Alkibiadés had to tend their Sicilian horses 
with their own hands. One part of their burthen indeed 
was not heavy; they carried such food as they had, but 
there was little left in the camp‘. Yet to many there 
was one small comfort; democracy had reached the level 
of equality; the sorrows and sufferings of all were equal ®, 


1 Thue. vii. 75. § 5 xarhpud rd ru Sua wal kardyeqapss agin abrir 
2 Th 45 dxoplg rowatry wh AgDion Spoppitotes, xalnep be werepias. 








described by DiodOros, xiii. 89, 111, to which we shall come in our next 
shapter, 

* The words of Thucydides (vii. 75. 5) mark how unusual this was on the 
part of both horsemen and heavy-armed; of re dxAot advres dpepor 8 ri rer 
Aiivare txaoros xphoipov wad ol dxAiro« Kal of larris apd 7) eleoOds abrol rd 
egirepa abrév evria tnd volt Sxhos. “A burthen,” saya Thirlwall 
Git 452), ‘which a Roman would not have felt, but to which the Greek 
‘was unused.” 

Tho. vil. 75. 6; 4 loopopla rér xaxiy, Exovad rwa Suan, 7) perd 
OARS, rotguow. 

VOL, 111. Bb 
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car. vut. Never indeed had men, so their own historian tells us, 
Tepeceos fallen from such a height of splendour and boasting to 


dides, 


Zeal and 
energy of 
Nikias. 


such a depth of humiliating sorrow}, No Greek army 
had ever before gone through so great a change. They had 
come forth to enslave other:; they now feared leading 
into captivity for themselves?, They had sailed forth 
amid prayers and paans; they had now to toil along by 
land amid voices opposite indeed 8, And yet all that they 
had to bear seemed such as might be endured in the face 
of the heavier dangers that hung over them *. 

But there was one heart in the host that failed not, one 
man who showed himself at his best when things were 
at their worst. Nikias, often a loiterer, never a coward, 
whose head had once been turned by good fortune but 
whom ill fortune nerved to the highest point, stood forth 
to exhort and to cheer the downcast host. By one of 
those strange victories which mind can win over matter, 
the strong will was master of the feeble body. Bowed 
down as he was by hopeless sickness, the general passed 
up and down the line, speaking his words of encourage 
ment, lifting up his voice, as the voice may be lifted up 
at pressing moments, shouting in his zeal that all might 
hear and all be stirred by the hearing*. His harshest 
censor becomes gentler us he listens °; from that day to the 
last hour of his darkened life we have nought to tell of 
Nikias but what is noble. 

‘The stirring words which Thucydides now puts into the 


Thue, vii. 75. 6; 4dAan re eal ded ofas Aaurpiryros xal ebycjyaros 705 
pirou bs olay redeuriy wal raweavéryre dpiero. 

21h. 7: dvs? ply rods diXous Bowdarondvous feeiw abrods roire padLov 
Beducras poh wdBwr fxvéBy dniévas. 

* Th; dori 8 edxis re sal meudvan, peO" Sy igtedcoy, wider rovram roils 
barias impiopaci dpoyntota, 

“1b.5 Duo 8 Gad weyétovs rod Emepeyaydvon tre merdivow wiorra rata 

abrois clara égaivero. 

© Th. 76; Boudspevos de int wdcioror yeryamionay dxpedely 

* Grote, vii. 458. 
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mouth of Nikias, whether his very words or not, are at omar. vin. 
least thoroughly characteristic of the man. They may Spot of 
well have been remembered by some of those few among 
the thousands who stood around him who lived to tell the 
tale at Athens or elsewhere. Or, if we simply look on 
them as the words that Thucydides thought that Nikias 
was likely to speak at such a moment, their value is hardly 
lessened. It is a fitting speech for the devout man in Bis fith 
distress, the man whose faith in the gods has not passed “4 MPe- 
away, even when their hand seems so heavy on him and 
his army. Nikias bids them still keep hope ; others have 
been saved out of depths even lower than they were now 
in, Let them not despair or blame themselves’, Let 
them look at himself, whom his sickness made worse off 
than any other man in the army. He had once been 
famous for his good luck in private and public; now he 
was in the same danger as the meanest?, Yet he had ever 
done his duty to gods and men; he had been pious, right- 
eous, and bountiful. With a conscience void of offence, he 
still had hope for the future; even such ill luck as theirs 
did not frighten him as otherwise it might’, ‘Their sorrows 
had now reached their height; they were therefore likely 
to lessen. ‘The gods were said to envy great good luck Envy of 
on the part of men, If they had ever envied the Athenian "° © 
host, the penalty was already paid. ‘The enemy was now 
more likely to be the object of such envy. Others had 
invaded land of their neighbours, and had both done and 
suffered as men may do and suffer. So had they; the 
gods would now look more kindly on them; they would 
deem them worthy, not of envy but of pity‘, And they 

* Thue. vii. 77.15 p82 marapdapacéar buds dyav abrovs, 

3 Tb. 25 ofr ebruxlg Bondy mov Sorepis rov eva, x.7.2. On the ebroxla 
of Nikiae se above, p.233- 

Tb. 3; al 8% gvupopal ob war’ dgla» &) poBoin. For several possible 
meanings, ace Jowett, i. 541, ii. 453. 

* Ib; réyad' Ay wal Aaphhowar" Ixavd yap rois re wodeplow ebrdxqrat, ea 
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r.vm. still had human hopes. Such a host of armed men mar- 
Thearmy shalled in their array would be at once a city wherever 
ty town in they sat down, No town of Sicily could withstand them 
Xeilyeoull ag invaders or turn them out when they had once fixed 
them. themselves om any spot. As for the march, it was for 
(elem themselves t> make it safe by keeping good order. On 
whatever spot they might be constrained to fight, let each 
man look on it as a country and a castle, which, if he wins, 
he may keep as his own®, The march must be speedy, 
by night as well as by day, as their stock of provisions was 
Friendly small. But as soon as they reached any friendly spot of 
“tthe Sikel ground, they would be safe. Fear of Syracuse made 
the Sikels firm friends of Athens*; messages had been 
already sent to them to meet the army and bring pro- 
visions. And to wind up all, he added, remember that to 
" be valiant men is now for you a matter of utmost need ; 
there is no place near where a coward can find shelter‘. 
But if ye now escape your enemies, the rest of you may 
again see the homes that they long to see, and those who 
are Athenians will be able to raise again the mighty power 
of Athens, fallen as it is. For it is men that make a city, 
not walls or ships empty of men. 








‘The march When the general had finished his speech, he and the 
tem. army set forth from their camp. ‘They forsook the last 
"1,413: spot of Syracasan ground which they still held, that piece 
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lrg Sed tnigBor0s Lorparehoauer, dnoxpinran fin Terwaphueda ... oberou 
ae dx abrav duirepa fin topdy % pO6vov. The doctrine set forth by 
Amnsis in Herod. ifi. 4o is here taken for granted. 

1 Thue. vii. 77. 43 AcpiCeade W Sn abroi re whis €iOis kore, Bros dy 
‘a8é(ne04. So tore emphatically at the ond of the speech; dedper pip wide 
zal ob relxn ob82 vijes dvBpav eval, Cf. the passages of the poeta collected 
dy Mr, Jowett, ii 454. 

1b. 55 ui) Ado m1 Hmadueror Ieaotor 4 by § dy drayxacti xepiy 
bxcabas, rovro mt warpiba wal reixor Kparhoas igur. 

2 Th, 6; obrou yap Hui Bid 79 Zupaxociay Blos iri BéBaus elat. 

“Ib. 75 os pi vror xaplov ty ys Brot dy parouodérres cavtelrre, 
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of the shore of the Great Harbour which lay between their cuar. vm. 
double walle, The possession of those walls gave them 

the command of all the roads that started from the gate 

of Achradina, subject to the danger that they might find 

all alike blocked at convenient points by Syracusan guards. 

Of the two roads open to them, the Helorine road by the The two 
sea, that part of it at least which lay near to Syracuse, ™* 
was open to the obvious objection that it would at once 

lead them to the Syracusan post at the Olympieion. The 

other and somewhat higher road by the present Ploridia 

might turn out to be blocked at this post or that ; but there 

was no such certain and immediate obstacle awaiting them. 

The Helorine road too led directly to quite other parts of 

Sicily, from which any road to Katané would be roundabout 

indeed. The path by Floridia would sooner bring them to The road 
the hills from which they looked for their help, or at: all D7 Sra 
events to the rough passes by which those hills might be 

reached. The upper road therefore was chosen. 

The early part of the road by which they were to march Fint day's 
is neither a dead flat nor does it cross any considerable ™" 
height. It goes down to the Amapos, and thence rises 
again to the town of Floridia. But the Anapos had to be 
crossed ; it was certain that it would have to be crossed in 
the face of an enemy; the ground too afforded plenty of 
opportunities for the Syracusan horsemen and darters to 
annoy the march of the Athenian ‘heavy-armed. To that 
kind of foree the great mass of the retreating army be- 
longed ; we do once, at the very last stage of all, get a 
moments glimpse of the Athenian horsemen!; but that is 
all. They marched in the shape of a hollow oblong, the Order of 
unwarlike following with the baggage being placed in the ‘**™- 
middle, Nikias led the van, while Démosthenés com- 


1 Thue. vii, 83. #, and below, p. 389. 

2 Th, 78. a; sobs 82 oxevogépour kal rdv adeferor Exdov bvrds elyay of 
éxaira. These, whatever their race or condition, are distinct from the 
personal slaves of the horemen and heavy-armed. 
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caar. vm, manded the rear, The energy to which the elder general 
Continted had been kindled by the strait in which he found himself 
Nikies. was not spent in his words of exhortation. In spite of his 
toils and griefs and his grievous sickness, Nikias kept his 
eye on his whole line. If any part seemed out of order, he 
was there at once to marshal the line and to do all that a 
younger captain in full health could have done at euch a 
moment. Démosthenés did the like; but throughout the 
march better order was kept under the command of Nikias 
than under that of Démosthenés. 
Bint fght- The first time that the army came to actual fighting 
iGiting With any enemy was when they reached the Anapos. 
‘the Ana: “Where the present road crosses it, it is a narrow stream 
per with steep banks. There they found their advance checked 
by the Syracusans and their allies who defended the pas- 
sage. Those who were employed on this particular service 
could have been only a small part of the Syracusan army. 
‘the Athe In anything like « zegular fight the Athenians still had 
always tho the advantage ; they foreed the passage, and put its de- 
betterin fenders to flight. What wore out the strength of the 
fighting. retreating army was not actual encounters, in which blows 
ese could be given and returned. It was the constant harassing 
rage. warfare of the horsemen and darters, who seized every 
Acionet ecasion on the march to make desultory attacks, which 
the heavy-armed had no means of returning. The attacks 
ant of the horsemen went on wherever the ground made it 
possible, as it was during the whole of the first day’s 
mareh. This carried them about five miles from their 
Firstuight, starting-point. For the night they encamped, we are told, 
on s hill, perhaps at the top of the ascent immediately 
above the Anapos, before Floridia is reached }. 
The ‘The immediate object of the retreating army now was 
a to reach a rocky height known as the Aleraian cliff, which 
doubtless took its mame from the Syracusan settlement 





* Thue. vii. 78. 4; niAKorro mpds Abspy runt. 
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at Akrai, Could they once reach and master that point, cirae. vin. 
they would be on the high ground, within reach of their 
Sikel allies. With them they might rest awhile, and 
devise the means of reaching Katané by some roundabout 
path. But the approach to the cliff was no easy matter. 
The road to it lay through a most rough pass, which The pass. 
begins just below the present town of Floridis, and is now 
known as Cara Spampinato or Calatrella, the latter a name 
that speaks of Saracen occupation. The cliff itself, the 
end of the lands now known as Monaaterello, stands at 
the point of junction of this combe and another of the 
same kind}, As soon as the Syracusans were certain of The Syra- 
the point at which the retreating force was aiming, a party full» 
was sent on to build a wall across the pass. Meanwhile yall sero 
the second day’s march of the Athenians had led them only 
over twenty stadia, This implies ceaseless harassing on 
the part of the Syracusan horsemen and darters, though 
it is not directly mentioned. The place of their second Second 

A 4 night. 
night’s encampment was on a rough piece of ground to siuin- 
which they had to go down. This, though there may ' 
be some difficulty as to the exact distance, seems to agree 
very well with some of the ground immediately below 
Floridia to the south, ground now crossed by a modern 
viaduct? The present town seems to have had a fore- 
runner of some kind; for one object in the choice of the 
encampment was to take food out of the houses, and 
water’, This last was not likely to be plentiful in their 
march up the rugged combe. On the third day the Third day's 
Athenians set forth to attempt their hard march to the ZA 
cliff. They were annoyed on their way by the horsemen be '3- 
and darters; the darters would have every opportunity all 

1 ‘Thue. vii. 78.5; fv 38 Abpos eapreps xal ixardpater xapidpa kppyoins 
deadciro 22 "Axpaioy Aéwas. See Appendix XXII. 

+ See Appendix XXII. 

3 Thue. vii. 78.4; Bovdpevor tx re ray olmv Aafedy 11 WBiSinov (geiro 
“yp 4 xSpor) wal Gap perd opin airéw pipeaba: abrdber. 
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cuar. vit, along the line, and there are points where the sides of the 


Thira 
night. 


The Athe- 
nians tun 
back. 


pass sink so low that the horsemen also could get at the 
struggling heavy-armed. The Athenians made fight for a 
while; but at last they lost heart and went back to their 
camp of the night before There they again spent the 
night, but with a smaller stock of provisions; the horse- 
men hindered their leaving their camp to plunder or 
forage }. 

It was no slight task for forty thousand men, armed and 
unarmed—less indeed by so many as had been killed or had 
strayed away or had sunk from mere weariness during the 
three days’ march—to make their way, and to keep some 
kind of order in making it, along a frightfully rgged 
path, with darts every moment hurled down on their heads, 
and with occasional charges of horse on their fanks. Bat. 
they still struggled on through the fourth day’s march, 
striving against all hindrances, till they at last came in 
sight of the point for which they were striving. But a 
wall had arisen between them and the cliff, and bebind the 
wall was a body of Syracusan heavy-armed, ranged in the 
narrow pass. They were, in the military language of the 
time, not a few shields deep?, And on the rock itself was 
posted a large body of darters, who, from their high place, 
could take good aim at the men who were struggling on 
below. Yet the Athenians attacked the wall, and strove 
to carry the position by foree*, Whatever may have been 
the strength of the hasty barrier in itself, they failed to 
storm it in the face of the thick ranges of shields and 
spears behind it, and under the ceaseless shower of missiles 
falling from above. When the attempt was found to be 
hopeless, they turned round; they marched some way from 
the barrier, and halted to rest awhile. During this halt of 


2 Thue. vil. 78.65 0 yap Er: dwoxaped oléy re fr td ray Iewlaw. 

* Th. 79.15 elpor xpd lavraw tndp 108 dxorexloparos ry weCiw orparsiy 
apareraypirny oi tx! bAinaw donibar. Seo above, pp. 169, 170. 

2 Tb. a5 xpooBaddrres of 'ASyraia: trexopdxow. 
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the Athenians the rain and thunder common in the autumn nar. vin. 
season came on. To men already disheartened by toil and 

failure the ordinary course of nature seemed something 

strange and terrible ; the rain and thunder were surely sent Rain and 
by the gods for their destruction +, Their spirits sank yet 4" 
lower; yet they still had heart to strike a blow when they 

were all but hopelessly hemmed in within the fatal pass. 

For, while they were halting, Gylippos sent on a party by They make 
some. side path—it would be easy to find such—to throw £4 their 
up another wall between their halting-place and their camp 

of the night before. Even now, when it comes to actual 
fighting, the Athenians have the better. A party was 

sent on in advance which succeeded in hindering the Syra- 

cusans from carrying out their work. ‘The rest followed ; 

they seem to have made their way out of the pass at the 

end near Floridia, On the fourth night they encamped on Fourth 
the plain ; that is, no longer in the bottom below Floridia, "8" 
but in the more level ground above? 

The fifth day’s work was the result of a certain change Fifth day's 
of plan. ‘The generals now gave up the thought of Soren. 
forcing their way to that particular cliff by that particular bt °5- 
pass, Their object seems now to have been to find some 
other road, some other pass, in the same neighbourhood, 
which might lead them to the high ground, and which the 
Syracusans might not have occupied’, On this errand March on 
they now set forth. But, now that they were on more ja. 
level ground, the attacks of the Syracusans, now above all 
those of the horsemen, became more galling than ever. 
Horsemen and darters pressed on them from every side; 
they were surrounded by enemies; if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, the assailants gave way; if they fell back, the 

' Thao. vii. 79. 3; doduCov bal 7G operipp b46py wal radra wivra 
cyerlabes, The feeling had boon the other way at an eatlior stage. Sco 
above, p-173, and Grote, vil. 465. 


* Th. 5; wpds 1) wedioy nidfoarre, 
* See Appendix XXII. 
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. assailants pressed upon them. ‘They specially harassed the 


rear, the division of Démosthents, hoping that, if they could 
put one part of the army to flight, a general panic might 
seize on the whole!, But though many were wounded, the 
army still kept its order. The attacks however had been 
so ceaseless that, in the course of the whole day, they had 
advanced only five or six stadia, a good deal under a mile. 
At that distance they halted, still on the level ground *, 
The Syracusans also withdrew for the night to their camp, 
of the place of which we have no hint. 


The night that followed was spent by the Athenian 
generals in debates as to the course now to be followed. 
The discussion led to » complete change of plan. The 
design of reaching the Sikel country by the road by 
which they had thus far striven to reach it, or by any 
other road in what we may call the region of the Anapos, 
was altogether given up. The scheme had broken down ; 
there was no hope of success in that quarter, Provisions 
too had nearly failed, and the number of those who had 
been wounded in the ceaseless attacks of the enemy was 
very great’, Nikias and Démosthenés therefore deter- 
mined to attempt their escape by a wholly different path. 
They gave up the thought of reaching Katané, even by 
the most roundabout and rugged of roads‘, The new 
march was to be towards Kamarina and Gela, and the 
other towns, Greek and barbarian, in that quarter. If they 
could make their way from their present position into the 
Helorine road, at some point well out of reach of the 
garrison of the Olympicion, they had a reasonable chance 
of escape. ‘The very care with which the Syracusans had 

* Thue. vii. 79.5; wédora rols dordrois xpoautrrovres, ef ras xaTd Bpax’ 
rpebdpevor wav 1d arphrevpa poBh cevay, 

1 Th. 6; xpoeddivres wlvre f Uf ovalious, dvewavorro dv 19 wedi. 


3 Tb. 80. 1, Where their state is set forth with some emphasis, 
* Tb.2, See Appendix XXII. 
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occupied the passes by which the Athenians were expected euar. vi, 
to march gave them some hope. Some distant point of 

this road might be found unguarded, and they might be 

able to reach the Sikel hills from that side without further 
hindrance. 


The district to which we have now to turn our thoughts 
is that which lies round the modern towns of Noto and 

Avola, where a number of rivers empty themselves into the The south- 
eastern sea of Sicily. All of them are necessarily crossed Sue" 
by the road from Syracuse to Heléron, These streams are 

largely of the nature of ffumare, stony beds; the amount 

of water in them depends largely on the weather and on 

the time of the year, What is a mere expanse of stones 

one day may be a rushing torrent the next. It was the 

rainy season of the year, as the Athenian army had lately 

felt; there is further every reason to think that, before 

Sicily was so cruelly shorn of its woods, the average 

amount of water in these beds was much greater than 

it is now. The rivers then, when the retreating army 

had to cross them in the time of autumn, may well have 

been found greater hindrances than they seem to a modern 

traveller who passes them at an earlier time of the year. 

The first in the series, the one most to the north, is that The Kaky- 
which in our narrative is called Kakyparis, that is, there Pe." , 
can be no reasonable doubt, the modern Caseitile, This 

stream runs through a deep combe among the mountains, 

the Cava Cassidile, which would form an approach to the 

Sikel lands in that quarter far easier than that by which 

the Athenian army had tried to reach the Akraian cliff. 

The road is far less rough, and, though the windings of 

the stream may cause it to be crossed several times, it 

could not, as its course lay within the gorge, become any 
hindrance to the march of an army by that road. The 

combe gradually opens into the more level ground by the 
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car. vin, sea, into which the Kakyparis makes its way by a wider 


‘The pas- 


age of the 
‘Kakyparia 


mouth than might have been expected from its present 
size only a little way inland. But at the point where 
it was crossed by the Helorine road}, at a very slight 
distance from the sea, its crossing could present no diffi- 
culty now, and it would seem from the story to have 
presented none then, The new plan of the Athenian 
generals was to make their way into the Helorine road 
at a point not very far north of that where it crossed 
the Kakyparis. They hoped that the Syracusans would 
not have oceupied these more distant passes. And if 
Kakyparis could havé been reached and found undefended, 
a march up the pleasant combe through which his stream 
flows would, in its earlier stages at least, have been a 
holiday undertaking after the fearful toil of the struggle 
along the stony gorge between Floridia and the Akraian 
cliff. 

But Gylippos and Hermokratés were not men to be 
easily deceived. They had most likely already secured 


goged by the passages of the rivers as one of the possible ways by 


cusans, 


which the Athenians might attempt to escape. It is men- 
tioned that the Athenians looked for their Sikel allies to 
meet them at the point where the road crosses the Kaky- 
paris. If any such had been waiting there all these days 
since the despatch of the first message of Nikias, they 
had gone away in despair or had been driven away. Most 
likely a new message had been sent: after the partial change 
of plan on the night of the fourth day®; a more thorough 
change of coarse had now become possible. And the 
watchful eyes of Gylippos and Hermokratés had doubt- 
less marked the chance also, In any case the Syracusans 
were beforehand with their retreating enemies, On the 
See Appendix XXII, 


+ Thue. vii. 77.6, See above, p. 372, and Appendix XXII. 
» See Appendix XXII. 
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morning which followed the debate of the fifth night in cmap. vur. 
the Athenian camp, the ford of Kakyparis was held, not 

by Sikel allies of Athens, but by a Syracusan detachment 

busily employed in defending the passage with a wall and 
palisade 3. 

The resolution of the Athenian generals was no sooner Sixth da 
taken than it was carried out. And it was carried out ™4i.,, 
so skilfully as for the moment to deceive the Syracusans, Hélorine 
and so to gain at least the advantage of time. The Athe- September 
nian army left its post while it was still night, having 
lighted a number of fires to make the enemy believe that 
they were still there*. They then set out in the same 
order as before, Nikias commanding the van and Démo- 
sthenés the rear. But the two divisions presently parted The two, 
asunder. A retreat by night in tho neighbourhood of an part 
enemy was not a hopeful work or one favourable to dis- “™™4*- 
cipline. Panic and superstitious dread eame upon the army. Beit 
So, our guide remarks, it is apt to happen to all armies, sim of 
and the greater the army the greater the danger of this 
kind®, ‘The rear, under Démosthenés, was specially smitten 
in this way. The rear is in any case the part of the army 
most likely to fall into confusion, and whatever was left of 
the unwarlike centre of the original square‘ was likely to 
lag behind with the rear rather than to speed on with the 
van. The division of Démosthents now fell altogether 
out of order and lagged behind, while the van, under 
Nikias, now spoken of as a separate army, kept their ranks 
better, and marched on with greater speed. It was the 
object of Nikias to press on as fast as might be. He 
thought that safety was most likely to be had, not by 

* Thue. vii. 80. 5; sdpov wal ivrai®a gedaxiy Twa ri Zupaxociew, 
Aroraxdfovels 14 xal drooravpotoaw rir xbpor, See Appendix XXII. 

3 Tb. 1; wpa xadoayres ds wheiora dedyuy riy orparidy. 
* Ib. 35 olor guAar wal wit orparonibocs, pidora 82 rois weyioros, p6Bo 


ab Beipara byyiipeatar . . . lusinres rapaxh. 
“ See above, p. 373- 
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stopping to fight, but by escaping with all haste, fight- 
ing only where fighting could not be avoided’. By 
daybreak this front division, far in advance of that of 
Dimosthenés?, had reached the Helorine road, the road 
by the sea, as distinguished from the inland hills which 
had been the scene of their earlier march‘, Along this 
road they marched till they came to the point where it 
goes down with a steep descent to the ford of the Kaky- 
paris. No Sikels were there to help and guide them up 
the comle; they saw the Syracusan detachment on the 
other side still busy with their fortification. The spirit 
of the Athenians was not yet worn out with their toils; 
once more, when it comes to actual fighting, they have the 
better, The ground gave them some help; they charged 
down the steep bank of the stream; they emssed the ford, 
and drove away the Syracusans from their works on the 
lower ground on the right bank *, Even in this last stage 
of their struggles, they had thus much of siccess to cheer 
them, 

But the fact that no Sikels had come to help them and 
that a Syracusan party was there to withstand them put 
an end to every thought that the Athenian army could 
reach the hill country of the Sikels by way of the gorge 
of the Kakyparis. They might reasonably expect to find 
the pass occupied and fortified against then; they may 
likely enough have seen Syracusan soldiers actually posted 
on the lower hills which command its entrance. Their 
Sikel guides, guides who had doubtless led them through 
the whole of the march, counselled them to go on to another 


+ Thue. vi. 81. 35 #dcgor 4 Nucla Frye, vopfow ob 1) trepivuy iv rE 
ovary éxérras eIvas xal wéxeaBas gwrypiay, ANA 1d ds rdxtara droxaiptir, 
rosaira payoptvovs Sea dvary<i{owras. 

+ Tb, 80. 3; 79 ply Nuxiov oxphreva, Gowsp yeire, fwiwork re cal 
mpotAaBe wAAG, See Appendix XXIL 

+ Ib. 4. See Appendix XXII. 

‘Tb. See Appendix XXIL 
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river, the Erineos?, There was of course the chance that cits. vit 
they might find some undefended way among the moun- 

tains, ‘There was the chance that the Syracusans whom 

they had driven from the ford of the Kakyparis were the 

most distant of Syracusan outposts, and that now their 

course in any direction that they might choose might be 
uninterrupted. In any ease pressing on was less dangerous 

than falling back. They marched on therefore as far as 

the Erineos. ‘They reached this point late in the day, and Sixh 
‘Nikias settled his army for the night on some high ground ™#** 
near the river?, The topography here is somewhat more Question 
difficult than in the case either of the Kakyparis, the first $.°.0° 
river in this part of their march, or of the last, namely the 
Assinaros. Both these are clearly marked ; it is less easy 

to fix which of several streams is the Erineos. North of 

the town of Avola is a small stream called the Elanici, 
aname which might possibly stand to Eriness in the same 
reation in which Cassibile stands to Kakyparis. Between 

the towns of Avola and Noto there is one most picturesque 
narrow gorge on a small scale, with steep banks and signs 

of primeval burrowings, known by the name of Maralidi, 
Further on there is a wider and gentler dip, called La 
Cavatlata, ary certainly at times, but seemingly full of water 

at others, Just beyond it is the end of a range of hills, 

which would very well serve the purposes of Nikias as 

a shelter and as an outlook’. On one of these hills or 

on some other point along the line of way, the army abode 

for the sixth night of their retreat. In the morning they Seventh 
were startled by the appearance of their Syracusan enemies, Sevieimber 
who had, by the mouth of » Syracusan herald, a frightful '?- 

tale to tell them, ‘The division of Nikias was now the Neve of 
only representative on Sicilian ground of the two great division. 


+ ‘Thue. vil, 80. 55 radrp rap ol reydves Uxthevor, See Appendix XXII. 
2 Th, 82. 43 Nixlas eal of yer! adrod diunvoioras rabry 75 Aubpq Ext dy 

‘worapdy rv "Epvedr, wal Biapias wpdr pertwply rs xabioe viv orpardr, See 

Appendix XXII. 2 See Appendix XXII, 
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armaments which Athens had sent forth to win the mastery 
of Sicily and the western seas. 

On the morning of the day before, as soon as it was 
known that the Athenian force had decamped in the night, 
there was great wrath in the camp of Syracuse. Syra- 
eusans and allies joined in a general cry against Gylippos, 
charging him with having allowed the enemy to escape! 
This suspicion is one of several signs that the feeling to- 
wards the Athenians, and specially towards Nikias, which 
was felt by or attributed to the Lacedamonian was wholly 
different from that either of the native Syracusans or of 
the kinsfolk who had thrown themselves heart and soul 
into the Syracusan cause. When we think of the earlier 
career of Nikias, his long friendship for Sparta and his 
nogotiation of the peace which bears his name, it seems 
likely that he and Gylippos may have been personal ac- 
quaintances; they may even have been personal friends. 
At any rate Nikias and his army would be to Gylippos 
simply men whom his duty to his own city made his 
enemies in war. There was nothing to fill his mind with 


that fierce call to vengeance which stirred the heart of ~ 


every Syracusan, and which would be fully shared by 
Corinthians and Leukadians who came to help their 
daughter or sister city in time of danger. It was only 
natural that the charge of showing undue and even treason- 
able favour to the invaders, if brought against any man, 


- should be brought against Gylippos. The story almost 


reads as if the Syracusan army hardly waited for orders 
to pursue the fugitives. There could be little doubt as to 
the road by which they had gone, and the pursuit wae 
made with all speed. ‘The division of Démosthenés, once 

} Thao, vii. 81.15 of Zvpaxdovor wal of {iyyayor... by alrig ol woddol 
“Hr Tésewror thyor tadora dpuivas robs 'Adpralove. 

* Directly after the words in the last note follows; wal ward réyor 
Bdoovres, j ob xarewis foOdvorro xexepyesras, maradayBaroun wept dplorov 
Spay, This lookealmost like popular action, 
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the rereward of the whole force and containing more than cuar. vi 
half the army 1, hod not with daylight fully shaken off the 

panic terrors of the night. ‘Their march was so much 

slower and so much less orderly than that of the division 

of Nikias, that of the two parts of the army neither knew 
anything of the fate of the other. We cannot suppose 

that Démosthenés did not fully share the wish of Nikias 

to press on with all speed; but, placed in the rear, ex- 

posed to the first attack of the enemy, and commanding 

8 disheartened and now disordered force, he could not. keep 

up with his colleague*, When therefore the Syracusans The aivi- 
caught him up, about the hour of the morning meal, won 
seemingly before he had reached the Helorine road, he °vet#ken. 
was more than six miles behind the division of Nikias *, 

At this point the last fight of the best soldier that Athens 

had left to her was to begin. 

Tt was against hard odds that the man of Pylos had Last ight 
to strive the last time that he met a Lacedemonian enemy {Pe ents, 
face to face. The fight was of the kind of which we have 
seen 60 many in these few days, a fight in which the heavy- 
armed, wearied and disheartened, could do nothing against 
the ceaseless desultory attacks of the horsemen and darters‘, 
Démosthenés and his men were at last surrounded in a diffi- 
cult piece of ground. A space thick with olive-trees, enced Olive 
in by a wall, was eromed by a road from one end to the Putvatos 
other®. It had been the estate of Polyzélos, son of Deino- 








* Thus, vii. 80, 35 79 fjwow pldsora wal ardor, 
11h; dreowtaby re wad draxrdrepo Ixdpe. 81.2; xpootugar [ol 
Zvparhorot) rois wera roi AnnooBlvou, baripous re oBat wat oxodalrepor wal 
draxrérepor xapoiow, dx ris vuerds rhre fuverapsxSnoay. 

2 Tb. 33 73.8 Nuclov orphrevpa dxeixer by rh xphoder kal werrynorra 
eration. See Appendix XXII. 

“Th. 81. 2, 35 of lenis rv Xuparoslan bevedodrrd re Mov abrods Bia Bi) 
Serax wal furizyor ds vabré .. . 8 83 Anuoodérgs ... ob spoixcpe pador 
® bs piggy Ewrréaoero, fon irtarpibur euxdovral re tn’ abréw, wal ly 
WONG Oopiiy abrés re wal of per’ abrod 'Abqraia Fear. 

© Tha; drwagiérres &5 11 xeplov, § wbichy dy raxlor reper, 680s 2 vbr 

VoL, III. ce 
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cusr. vat. menés, brother of three tyrants, but himself no tyrant. 


It still bore his name, a name doubtless still honoured 
in Syracuse’, Some chance or heedlessness must have 
led the retreating foree into so untoward a spot; when 
they were in it, the Syracusans knew how to make the 
best of their advantage. They shrank from any general 
attack, from any near fighting. They thought that it 
might still be dangerous to risk a struggle face to face 
with desperate men. ‘Their own superiority was now so 
clear that it was not wise to jeopard it at the last moment 
by any untoward chance, And with this was now 
mingled another feeling, that by which the thought of 
success gradually softens into something like the thought 
of merey. Men began to feel that the leading into cap- 
tivity of the invading host would be a more striking 
symbol of Syracusan victory than their slaughter ®. 


Message of | When therefore the whole day had been passed in harass- 


Gylippos 
to the 
Fegan 


islanders. 


ing attacks on the Athenians on every side, when the 
strength of the enemy was clearly failing through wounds 
and weariness and hunger, towards evening a herald was 
sent to the Athenian army—it was sent to the army rather 
than to the general—bearing a message in the name of 
Gylippos and the Syracusans and their allies‘, An appeal 


at dobar, tadas 16 obn adbyar eIyer. On Eober wal évder vee Arnold, iti. 423; 
Grote, vil. 469. T go with Grote. 

1 Plat, Nik. 27; &xpe ob Anuoodérgs tre al 1d per! declvou oxpirevya 
regi riy ToAv(}Acioy abady by 7G Biaphycotas nak iwadcincabas avedom 
Gir, Seo Appendix XXII Plutarch is not describing the march of 
Démosthenés in sny detail ; but he preserves this bit of topography in the 
words of one who could take it for granted. ‘The memories of Polyzélos 
concerned Philistos; they did not concern Thucydides. 

2 Thue. vii. 8. 3, 43... IBAAA@TO wepaoradly. roedras BE wpoo- 
Bodais xal ob fueradéy udxais of Zupaxioi elebros kxparro 1d yp dwaew 
Buveseer npds dvOpoxovs dorevonulvous ob apds tuelvasy uaddor Hr Ere # wpds 
av "Atryaiaw. 

3 Th. 45 wal Gua pede rd res totyrero bx’ eiaparig fm coped jx) wpoarader 
Gjval 1p, wal buon wad br rairy rh Iég maraBopassyroe AHWeaoar 
abross. 

4 Th 82, 15 wipwyna wovedoras POeeror xal Zupacdonoe wal of fps4ua zoe, 
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was made to that part of the Athenian army which might cua. vm. 
he supposed to be serving against its will. Athenian 
citizens, hired mercenaries, allies who had taken the Athe- 

nian side of their own free will, must all take the conse- 

quences of their voluntary acts, But the islanders of the 
Egwan were guiltless of any evil will towards Syracuse 

or her allies; they were there simply at the bidding of 

a haughty mistress in whose ambitious designs they had 

no real interest. ‘The proclamation of Gylippos promised 

safety and freedom to all the islanders who would come 

over to the Syracusan side. The contingents of a few 
islands—the names are not given—accepted these terms. 

But the great body of the class to whom the tempting General 
offer was made declined to forsake their Athenian com. (oY ine 
rades?, It must be remembered that the general feeling Athenian 
among the subject allies of Athens towards the ruling city 

was not one of active hatred. The Athenian supremacy 
offended the Greek instinct which demanded full inde- 
pendence for every city, great or small; but it was not 

a rule of heavy oppression. It was in most cities preferred 

to the rule of the local oligarchs®, But perhaps stronger 

still was the feeling of military honour and comradeship. 
Soldiers of Athens, by whatever means they had become 

such, they would not forsake Athens in her distress. 

After the first message of which so little had come a Surrender 
second followed. Its result was capitulation by which $item 
the whole remaining army of Démosthenés surrendered of Dimo- 
themselves to Gylippos and the Syracusans, They sur 
rendered on the simple promise that no man should be 


3 Thue. vil. 83.15 xpirov ply rSv vyowerraw ef ris BovAera tx! Uevdeplg 
es aps dxidvas, 

1 Th; deexdppedy river rédus ob wodAal. They acted by 
almost suggests a vote in each division. 

2 T need not point ont that Grote haa mnch to aay on thin head in 
several places. Seo also the sccount of the affairs in Samos; Thuo, vill, 
63-16. 
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cuar. vim. put to death by violence or by bonds—that is by such 


imprisonment as would amount to a lingering death—or 
by lack of necessary food', The terms were harsh and 
vague; they would not be broken if every man were sold 
in the slave-market; but they were at least lesa harsh 
than the measure which Athens had dealt out to enemies 
who had given far less provocation. And the general 


He makes himself was not included in them. The lofty spirit of 


no te 


forkimert, Démosthenés, having secured some small measure of mercy 


He tries 
to kilt 
himeelf, 


Nomber 
of the 


prisoners, 


for his soldiers, disdained to make any terms for himself. 
His day was over; life had no more charms for him, least. 
of all life as a captive of victorious Syracuse, And death 
at the bidding of victorious Syracuse was a more hateful 
prospect than death by his own hand. As soon as the 
agreement was made, Démosthenés drew his sword and 
sought to slay himself; but the enemy gathered round 
him and hindered his purpose *, Lamachos had died fight- 
ing by land and Eurymedén by sea; the fate of their 
renowned colleague was harder. 

The division which he commanded had been so thinned 
by the ceaseless toile of so many days that, out of a full 
half of the whole host of forty thousand that had set forth 
from before Syracuse, the men who came under the terms 
of the capitulation numbered six thousand only’. Wearied, 
wounded, helpless, the Athenian heavy-armed, still more the 
horsemen of whom we have as yet heard so little, even now 


1 Pune. vii. 83. 23 ape rode Drove Keavrar rods pend Anuoodivovr 
Spororla ylyrerar, Gore Buda re wapaboivan al p:) dxoGareir unSéva pre 
Boal pobre Bcopcis ure ris drayeacordra IvSelg balrns. 
sdrds 82 Anuoodéins owasdyeros 72 glgor ErAnge ply 
raxu raw rodepiow wepexdrrer Kol ov\AaBérror 
abrév, Whence this comes we might guess; we learn for certain from 
Pausanias, i.29. 12; yadper 2 ob8ty Ldpopa  @LLcror, bs tpn Annoadirmy 
ply arovbds wodjoasba rois Sido whi abroi, xal ds #Aloxero, airdv be 
xupeir droereivas, Cf. Grote, vil. 470; Thirlwall ii. 456. They know the 
nature of evidence, 

* Thuo. vil. 82. 3. 
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kept something of worldly wealth about them. They were orar. vin. 
bidden to give up their money by throwing it into shields 

held with the hollow side upwards. Four such shields 

were filled with the coins!. The captive remnant of one His divi- 
division of the Athenian army, with their renowned general, °°. 

the victorin so many gallant enterprises, were then led with : _ 

all speed as prisoners to Syracuse’, The other di 
too far ahead of them to know snything of their fal 
were still encamped in Syracnsan territory. ‘The object sat 
of the victorious Syracusans was now to bring them too 

into the city in the same case as their comrades. 





‘The news of this day’s work was brought the next morn- Sereath 
ing, the morning of the seventh day since the beginning {7 ;ember 
of the retreat, to the ears of Nikias and his army. They '7- 
were still on their post by the Erineos when the Syracusan The sur- 
herald came to announce to the general that his colleague 7der 
and all his division had become prisoners of the Syracusane, stents 
Let him, the message added, surrender in the same sort ®, to Nikiss. 
‘Nikias at first refused to believe the tale. A short truce 
was agreed on, in order that an Athenian horseman‘ might 
go and bring word whether it were so or not. The horse- 
man went. He must have overtaken the sad procession 
of his countrymen on their way to Syracuse; he came 
back to announce that the tale of the herald was true. 

Nikias then sent his herald to Gylippos and the Syra- 
cusans. He did not offer a surrender—he still commanded 
several thousand men with arms in their hands, which they 
could still use with effect whenever the enemy came to close 

1 Thue. vii. 82. 3. See Grote, vil. 460. Aocording to the reckonings of 
Mr. Asthur Evane (Syreutan Medallions, 132), the sam would be about 
333,333 drachmas, He suggests that the military chest. was carried in this 
"Vetoes vi 8, 45 Bde dwrexbilen Ue viv eb. 

© 1b. 83. 15 aedevorres nducivor 10 ard Opty, 

* Th; tela slyajau exepdpevor. It ix plaral in the Syracusan version, 

Plat, Nike. 27. 
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uae. vm. quarters, He proposed terms of peace, at all events terms 
Niki’ of ransom for his own division; of those who had already 
rrevomslof surrendered nothing was said, He asked that the remnant 
of the Athenian army should be allowed to go free, on 
condition that Athens should repay to Syracuse the whole 
costs of the war, and till payment should be made, should 
give hostages, an Athenian eitizen for each talent. As a 
confession of defeat, such terms were humiliating enough 
to Athens, and they promised a welcome contribution to 
the Syracusan hoard. They were of course open to the 
objection which applies to all conventions of the kind made 
between military commanders. Nikias had no authority 
to bind the Athenian people to any terms’, And the 
terms which he proposed did not fall in with the immediate 
frame of mind of the Syracusan people and their leaders. 
‘Above all temptations of money, even above the longing 
for a bloody revenge, came the yearning for one special and 
symbolic form of Syracusan triumph, the leading of the 
captive host of Athens and her captive generals as bondmen 
into Syracuse. Gylippos too, as we shall presently see, had 
his own personal wish on the matter, which would be dis- 
appointed if Nikias were allowed to lead away a ransomed 
His terms but not a captive army®, The Spartan commander there- 
retused. fore agreed with the Syracusans in refusing the terms pro- 
posed by Nikias. Shouts of threatening and reviling spoke 
the general mind of the army. The struggle, if we can 
call it 0, the hurling of darts from the Syracusan side, at 
once began again‘, Parts of two more fearful days were 
yet to pass before all was over, 
During the rest of the day which followed the surrender 
4 Thue. vii. 83. 2; Plut. Nik. a7, * See above, p. 66. 
2 Seo below, p. 404. 
* Thue. vii. 83. 3; of 8 Xvpaxdo xal Tviurros ob rpocedixorro robs 
Adyous, GAA mpoowecdvres wal weporévres warrayéGe@ EBaddoy. Plut. Nik. 


27; 01 B ob xpoccixor, AdAd apds Uf wal yer’ dpyis deeiroivres iBadXor, 
‘ere is another little touch from the eye-witness, 
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of the division of Démosthenés, the day on which that sur- omar, vm. 
render was announced to Nikias, the Athenians still kept Thoy stay 
their post on the hill which they had occupied near the fii’, 
Erineos. They were now well nigh worn out with lack of a 
food and of all things needful !, But they bore up till 
evening, while the Syracusans stood around and hurled 

their missiles at them from every side®, With nightfall, Sereth 
as usual, the struggle ceased; the plan of Nikias was to ™®"* 

wait till all was still’, and again to make the attempt 

which he had once before made successfully, of escaping 

by night, His men took up their arms, and formed for Failure 

a march: but the Syracusans heard what was going on, Sispt to 
and raised the pean for battle‘, ‘The Athenians then, sar ¥” 
finding that all chance of getting away by stealth was 

now hopeless, again laid down their arms and waited for 

the morning, Three hundred men only, of what class or Escape of 
people we are not told, forced their way through the Syra- {P74 
cusan guard, and got off under cover of the darkness, each 

man whither he could ®. 

And now the day dawned, the eighth and last day of Righth any, 
this frightful struggle. With the early moming Nikias “g"""" 
led forth his army. Even now there seems no thought of Las: march 
a direct attack face to face; the Athenian army marches 
on as before under the now familiar shower of missiles from 
every side. Their line of march was along the Helorine 
way. Soon after this stage of the journey that ancient 
path no longer coincides with any modern road, The road The road. 
now turns inland to reach the modern town of Noto, but 


Thue. vil. 83. 45 elxor 8 ral oboe roviipas atrov 76 xal InryBelan dxopig. 
Maddow $n wévran Inbedis txorra ray Leemdeion, 

* Thue. u. s.; [BadAor al rovroes [an they had befire done to the 
division of Démosthenés] jlype 64. 

* Th; ris voerds gurdgarres 7 fovxdov. 

* 1b.; of Zupaxsoro: aladéverras nal braudrioay, 

* Th. 55 8d ray quddeer Piacduera Ixupor. We shall hear of them 
again, 
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car. vn the ancient track can still be followed. It sometimes co 


incides with lesser pieces of road, and in many places the 
wheel-tracks worn deep in the rock show that we are tread- 
ing a path which bad doubtless done service for ages before 
the time of Nikias!. We may conceive that the object of 
the retreating army was to reach the Heldros, and then to 
turn inland by the valley through which it flows. There 
was doubtless danger through the neighbourhood of the 
Syracusan town of Heléron; but, could that be avoided, 
either the Helorine dale or the coast beyond Heloron offered 
an easier means of reaching a friendly Sikel country than 
any that had yct offered iteclf, Keemenai might be dan- 
gerous, like Heldron; but they had » chance of making 
their way either to Motyca orto the Heraian Hybla®. Be- 
fore the Heloros could be reached, one more stream had to 
be passed. This inthe river called in our history Assinares, 
which we may safely set down as that which is now known 
as the Falzomara or Finmara di Noto’. From the hills that 
surround the elder Neaiton, this stream flows down close to 
the modem Noto, and joins the sea at a distance of some- 
what more than four miles from thst town. 

‘The retreating army now pressed on to reach the stream, 
partly, it is said, because they hoped that, if they could cross 
it, their march would be easier‘, This perhaps simply 
means the vague hope of better things after overcoming 
any obstacle, and, the Assiaaros crossed, there was at least 
no natural obstacle likely to be met with on the flat ground 
between it and the Heldms, It can hardly mean that 
the bed of the Assinaros or some path on ite right bank 
wae looked on ae a possible way to the friendly region. 
For that purpose the valley of the Helms was better 


+ I wont over this ground with Mr. Arthur Evans in March, 1889, 
* See Holm, G.3. ti. 399. * See Appendix XXII. 
4“ Thuc, vil. 84. 15 oldpera Apr ns opow Locate, Gy DeaBin rir wora- 
pir. 
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fitted. The valley of the Assinaros is much shorter than 
that of the Heldros, and it led directly to the Syracusan 
fortress of Neaiton. Lower down, the bed of the river is 
wide, with banks of different heights in different parte, 
Along that bed the stream, in spring at least, wanders 
freely from side to side, and it has doubtless often changed 
its exact course. At the point to which the Helorine way 
would lead from the camp by the Erineos, a point nearer to 
the sea than to the present town of Noto, the bed, though still 
wide, is narrower than in many other parts. The banks on 
each side are steep; on the right bank the zigzag ascent of 
the ancient road may easily be traced. Here was the spot 
which stood ready to be the last stage of the attempted re- 
treat of Nikias and his army, It was to witness the last 
scene of the great two-years’ struggle, the hour in which 
Syracuse, now at last free from fears and dangers, was to 
take her final revenge on the Athenian invader. 

The march from the Erineos to the Assinaros would be 
longer or shorter according to the stream which is chosen 
as the representative of the Erineos. Long or short as was 
their course, the Athenians were harassed at every step and 
on every side by the attacks of the Syracusan horsemen. 
These attacks were now, it would sem, shared in by the 
Syracusan force generally; the weary heavy-armed was no 
longer feared even in close attack !, The fugitives pressed 
on with such speed as was left to them, eager above all 
things to reach the stream at any cost. They were driven 
well nigh wild by intolerable thirst; their post by the Eri- 
neos was cut off from water by the enemy; the waters of 

1 Thue. vii. 84. 2; Aun BiaCspevor ied ripe wavra der xpooBorije lerelaw re 
wOMASy wal roi SdAov byAov. He had just bofore (1) asid; of Zupardovx 
al ol {Cppaxor spootxurro riv abriv rpbwov wavrays0ev Birdorrés re wal 
waraxorri{orres. I seem to see in the ddAos SyAor « more general action of 
the Syracuan army than before. Hitherto it was only horsemen and 


darters. Now the rest of the army did not shrink from coming to close 
quarters with wearied men, 
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cuar.vur. the Assinares offered them the first chance of relief!. When 
they reached the left bank and saw the longed-for stream 
flowing beneath them, all thought, not only of discipline 

The Syra- but of sclf-preservation, was forgotten®. It must have 

cee? been a form of danger on which they had not reckoned 

bank. when they saw the steep right bank of the river guarded 
by a Syracusan detachment, the levies, it may be, of He- 
Iron and Neaiton®, But the fugitives, goaded on alike 
by thirst and by the pursuing enemy, hardly heeded this 
new hindrance. They rushed without order down the banks 
into the river-bed ; each man pressed on as he might, eager 
to cross, eager to drink, # confused multitude falling on 
one another and trampling one another under foot. Each 
man struggled, not to save himself, still less to deal a blow 
at the new enemy, but to get a dmught of the precious 
water, if it were his last moment *, 

Meanwhile the Syracusans on the right bank kept up 
shower of missiles on the unhappy men who were thus 
huddled together in the bed of the stream beneath them. 

Slaughter. Many were slain by each other’s spears ; some were en- 
Kons iana, tangled in their own baggage; some were swept away by 
the stream, And presently a yet nearer form of destrue- 
tion fell upon them. The pursuing enemy followed them 
into the bed of the river, and began a merciless slaughter. 


» See Appendix XXII. 

‘Tuc. vii. 84. 2, 3; Gua 88 bxd rhs radairwplas nel roo miei teOvpig. 
s 8 ylyvorra: dn’ aig [rp rorap@)]}, Lowierovew obderi abopy En, AAG was 
rh rus BuaBijvas abrds mpivos Bowrsperos. 

* Tb. 45 ds 1a tml Gércpa 70d rorapod wapacrérres ol Zupaxéouoe (Fv BE 
xpywads) {Baddoy dvater robs ‘AOqvalovs. Theso mast have been & 
detachment who were there alresdy. The force of Gylippos appears just 
bofore (3) an of woddjuot dmxetytvoc. 

4 Tb.; @ador . . . wivorrds re robs wodAods doplrovs, wal by Koide Sor 
‘7G worapp bv apgiow abrois ropazcoylvovs. ‘Thacydides bad seen the place. 
Did Philistos guide him thither or the young Dionysioa? 

* Tb. 35 dOpion dvayraiueva xwpti iwimerér re AMApAOS wal Kare. 
mérouy, repi re rois Bopariois ant oeeteow ol ule eis BepSelporro, ol 32 
Apwaraaespevor waréppeor. 
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This was the special work of the Peloponnesian allies. To cuar. 
them the Athenians were simply enemies; the Peloponnesian 
allies of Athens were perhaps something more than enemies. 
‘The allies of Sparta were quite ready to cut the Argeians 
and Mantineians in pieces, if euch was the duty laid upon 
them by the fortune of war, And they would not share the 
special desire of the Syracusan for the entrance of another 
band of captive Athenians into the city which the Athe- 
nians had hoped to enter os conquerors. The Peloponne- 
sians then smote and slew at pleasure’. They met with no 
resistance ; if the Athenians fought, it was with one an- 
other, as new comers pressed into the stream, each striving 
for the first draught of water. Thestream was now muddy 
with the trampling of thousands, and bloody with the 
slaughter of not a few of them. But to the raging thirst 
of the worn-out victim the polluted water wasstill tempting. 
‘Men drank and fought for their drink, while they were fall- 
ing without a struggle beneath the darts of the Syracusans 
on the right bank and the swords of their nearer Pelopon- 
nesian destroyers*, The river and its bed were now choked 
with dead bodies, crowded thick on each other. Ifa few 
contrived to escape from the valley of death, they were pre- 
sently cut down by the horsemen 3. 

All this confusion and slaughter went on under the eyes Nikins 
of Nikias, a general who loved his soldiers, and who had jurende™ 
always done all that he could for their welfare. In this @ylippo. 
last extremity he turned himself to Gylippos, He thought, 
and truly, that he could better trust him than the Syra- 
cusans. To him then, in the guise of a suppliant, he 
made @ personal appeal, @ personal surrender, For himself 
he made no terms, he asked for no mercy, With him let 





1 Thue. vii. 84. 5- 
1 Tb. 79 GBap cits éplapro, AAA” obBtv Fecor drivers re Spod 7H, 
Bparepdvor, wal xepepdxtror fy Tals woMAoir, 
* Tb. 85.1. 
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Gylippos and the Lacedemonians deal as they thought 
good ; only let them stop the slaughter of unrosisting men’, 
‘And it may be that, in such words as he could command at 
such a moment, he called on Gylippos to remember that he, 
his suppliant, had once been renowned for honour and good 
fortune, to remember too that Athens, in her day of sucess, 
had not dealt harshly with Sparta, This last plea must 
mean, first of all, that Athens had not committed the use- 
less crime of slaughtering the men from Sphaktéria. It 
must further mean that he, Nikias, had always been, as far 
as his duty allowed him, s friend of Sparta, that he had 
been foremost in making the treaty which bore his name, 
the treaty which had made Athens and Sparta friends, and 
which had given Sparta her long wished-for captives back 
again’, These were special claims of Athens and of Nikias 
on Sparta asa single city; towards the allies and colonies 
of Sparta Athens could certainly not boast of having used 
special mildness, Gylippos hearkened ; he felt some touch 
of pity towards Nikias himself ; he saw in him the man 
who had given his name to the famous treaty. He looked 
for the glory of carrying the generals of Athens as captives 
to his own city®, He gave the word; as his command 
was gradually understood, slaughter ceased, and leading into 
captivity began‘, ‘The last blows of the strife in which 
Athens was to have avenged the wrongs of Segesta and 
Leontinoi on Selinous and Syreuse were dealt in the river- 
bed of Assinaros. They were dealt by Peloponnesian and 
Syracusan hands against Athenians and allies who had lost 
the power, and almost the will, to strike a blow in return. 





1 hoo. vii. 85. 1. See Appendix XXIT. 

. 27. Bee Appendix XXII. 
86, 2; Plut. Nik. 27. See Appendix XXII. 
i. 85. 2; wal 6 TWAcwwos werd roiro (arypeiv in taédeve. It is 
doubtless from Philistos that Plutarch (Nik. 27) notices that the order was 
not at once carried out ; BpaBlan roi mapayyl\waror Bilerouulrov, 1.h- 
‘Some still escaped ; see n. p. 399. 
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The military career of both the Athenian generals is now omar. vim. 
over. Démosthenés and Nikias are both captives in the 
hands of the conquerors. With modern notions we admire 
the last act of each, when each alike thought more of his 
soldiers than of himself. And of the two we see a deeper Last acts 
pathos in the last act: of Nikias, who leaves his fate in the °° san 
hands of the gods whom he had served so faithfully, than seers. 
in that of Démosthenés who strove to forestall the sentence 
of destiny by his own hand. We are of course not surprised 
at pagan morslists taking another view from ours of his 
attempt at self-slaughter; we are surprised at the harsh Athonian 
view which contemporary Athens took of the last act of Sumate of 
Nikias; we are most surprised of all when his very bio- 
grapher turns against him, Athens graved on a funeral 
stone the names of the generals and soldiers who had fallen 
in the Sicilian war. Among them Lamachos and Eury- 
medén must have held an honoured place; of Menandros 
and Euthydémos we have no tale to tell. But we dis- 
tinctly read that the name of Démosthenés was there in 
honour; for he had striven to die rather than fall into 
the hands of the enemy; the name of Nikias was not 
there, for he had become a voluntary captive, an act un- 
becoming a soldier’s honour?. And his biographer so far Estimate of 
forgets his allegiance that he speaks of him as one who ©" 
made his death shameful by having thrown himself into 
the hands of the enemy through a base and inglorious love 
of life*, To us the judgement seems harsh. ‘There are 

1 Pausanias, describing the monuments and inscriptions in memory of 
various Athenian worthies, comes (i. 29. 12) to those who had fought in 
Bicily ; yeypanplyos 84 elow of orparryoi wAily Nusiov wal riiv orparieraiy 
Syed rot dered) Uharouti. Nunay 82 wal mG weptldy, ‘Thon comen the 
ppamage quoted in p. 383 about Démosthenés. Then he goes on; Nuig 
BA riy waptBoow Wedorrp yerkcba. rovran iexa obx aveypign Nieias 
Behe serie aed Uarorriy doar wad obe drip roku 


* Plt Comp. Nic, cum Crass. §; 482 Nesias aloxpas wal dedeods Uaxtd 
swrnplas tworeciw roi: woeploss aloxlova lavr§ rd Bdvaroe inolqcer, 
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cuar, vit. many moments in the eareer of Nikias in which we wonder 
to sce the Athenian people in the character of one in whose 
mouth are no reproofs. But on this count the sick and 
helpless man who had toiled so bravely through the eight 
days of that fearful march, who had so little reason to wish 
to prolong such a life as alone was left to him, was surely 
guiltless. 


And now the feeble remnant of the two mighty arma- 
ments which Athens had sent forth to subdue Syracuse 
was brought together by the hands of citizens and allies 
of Syracuse as the most precious and speaking spoil of 

Numbers. Syracusan victory. But the number of captives from the 

cers, division of Nikias that fell into the hands of the Syracusan 
commonwealth formed a small part indeed of the whole. 
On the lands of Polyzélos six thousand men had formally 
surrendered themselves as prisoners of war. They were no 
doubt all of them duly guarded and led to Syracuse. In 
the bed of the Assinaros there had been no such formal 
surrender; Nikias had simply prayed Gylippos to stop 
the slaughter, and Gylippos had givea orders no longer 

Many to slay, but to make captives. But not a few of the 

mado pr victors understood the command laxly; they made cap- 
tives, not for the profit of the state, but for their own, 
The greater part of the prisonera seem to have been 
embezzled, as one may say, in this sort!, Add to this 





‘This harsh jadgement sounds yet more strange, coming as it doar just after 
‘a sentence of absolution on Nikins for his real faults; roo AaSeiy Supa- 
xodaas bALyor iBénge, nat wdvra Bi abrév ob« bwraicer, dAAd Kal réccy dy Ts 
alridaarro ral p0érov rv ofxa woduriy, OF all men that ever had to do 
with public affairs, Nikiaa is surely the one who had least reason to com- 
plain of g@évor—unless at the hands of t 

+ Thueydides (vii. 85. 3) marks the distinction very clearly ; 73 ply ofy 
Aeporatv 70% axparesparos 4s +) wouwdv of wohd Lybvero, 73 82 Bairhanly wehd, 
«+ +&re obe dud fruBidotan, borep viv yard Anpoadirovs, Anpbbrron. That 
in, the division of Démosthenée, surrendering on terms, became the un- 
doubted prisoners of the commonwealth, while st the Assinaros it was beld 
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that the number who could be made prisoners in any way cuar. vn. 
was much smaller. Since the surrender of Démosthenés Few 
many of the division of Nikias had died or strayed on the frthe 
way, and they had been further cut short by the slaughter Sitision of 
at the Assinaros, the greatest slaughter which had happened 
anywhere during the whole war in Sicily '. Moreover even 

at this last moment many escaped, more than eseaped 


from the slaughter in thé river. The three hundred who The three 


had made their way through the besiegers at the hill of Mwy 


Erineos were indeed pursued and taken, which seems to 804 taken, 
imply that they had kept together as an united body ?. 
But others made their way from the Assinaros and found 
a roundabout road to the place of shelter at Katan@. The Horsemen 
horsemen above all, of whom we have as yet heard so fue? 
little, were able to wind up their service with a gallant 
exploit. Perhaps they had not gone down into the bed 


of the river; in any case, at some stage of the slaughter expat 
and captivity of their comrades, the more part of them, of Kall” 


under their captain Kallistratos son of Eupedos, cut their 
way through the enemy, and, by what road we cannot guess, 
made their way to the city of refuge’, There most of 
them stayed, snd made themselves useful in the war which 
Katané had still to carry on against victorious Syracuse *. 


that every man might catch any enemy that he could. So Plut. Nik. 27. 
CF. voli. p. 223, 224. 

1 Thue. vil. 85. 4; wAciovor yap 8) gvos obros nal oberds EAdaaam viv dy 
1h Luxdung woddpy roiry lylvero. Plutarch (Nik. 27, see p. 396, note 4) 
notices that s0AAg ray govevdérran Wérroves ol hacaBlyres Lyivarro. 

2 Thue. vii. 85. 2. 

+ This story is told by Pausanias (vii. 16. 4, 5), being brought in in » 
curious way, when telling of the end of Diaios in 3.0. 146, and contrasting 
his conduct with the valour of Kallistratos. His words are; rotry 7p 
dy0pt [Karrrorpirg] Inmapyfoarrs by Zueedig, Bre "ABqvaioc kal Boor éAdot 
100 ovéhov percoxhocaar dwiddvrro pls 7H roraus 7G ‘Aovdpy, ToUTy 7H 
Karnarpéry raplary rédya Bexwaioas Wd ray woheplen Gorn robs tevlas: 
bs 22 7d w0dd Axlowoey abray is Rardoy, 0.7... 

* We shall come to some of them again, See Lysias, xx. 26. ‘Thucydides 
himself (vii. 85. 4) confirms the story; woAAot Sues duipuyor, ol ply Kal 
sapavriea. 
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cnar. vii. But Kallistratos himself deemed that, for him their captain, 


a life preserved by flight was a life not worth living. He 
rode back, we are told, to Syracuse; he found plunderers 
still at work—it must have been some days Iater—in the 
forsaken camp of the Athenians. He dashed in among 
them; he slew five with his own hand, and he and his 
horse fell pierced with many wounds!. 

Of all the Athenians and allies whom Nikias had led 
from Syracuse to the fatal bank of the Assinaros, Kalli- 
stratos was perhaps the only one who saw Syracuse again in 
any other character than that of a captive. Of the rest of 
his division, so many had been slain, s0 many escaped, 80 
many become the spoil of particular men, that a thoussnd 
made up the full tale of the prisoners of the state*, They 
were brought together; so was the other spoil of the day 
of the great slaughter. The banks of the Assinaros became 


. one long line of Syracusan trophies. The tallest and 


goodliest of the trees that stood there were laden with 
Athenian panoplies*, One special trophy bore the armour 
and weapons of the captive Nikias, Another, bearing those 
of Démosthenés, had either been already set up in the field 
of Polyzélos or else was set up now on the march home- 
wards‘. The victors crowned their own heads with wreaths ; 
they decked their own horses gaily; they cut short the 


+ Paus. a. a; drlorpeyer briow why abriy aber 80d" ts Zupaxoicas, 
BeapedCarras Bt int ebpy 7)'AOqraiam erparductov xarafiédnu re Saor wirre 
4 abriin, eat rpaspara ininaipa abrds wal d feuos AaBévres depos riy Yuriy. 
Paunanias goo on with his panegyric. ‘Tho words iy abriy alles div 
teem to point to a rond round the end of Belvedere, Ho could hardly got 
to and from Katené by any other way. 

1 One gets the number from Thue. vii. 87. 3, where the whole number of 
prisoners is given ss 7000. Six thoumnd had surrendered under Demo- 
sthenta, 

* Plat. Nik. a7; 7d ply xddduora eal plpora Birtpa Sr wipl bv worapde 
Aoi8qoan alyuadirocs wavorNais. 

* Diodoroa (ili. 19) wakes up just in time to tell how of Aypaxéoi 
orhowrres tio rpbraia, wal rd ri arparmyin Beda aphs kedrepor xpooq abe 
carrer, dvlerpejan els rly abhiv, 
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manes of such horses of the enemy as had fallen into their omar. vin, 
hands’, In this guise of trinmph and thankfulness, Gyl- 

ippos and the Syracusans, with their fresh company of a 
thousand Athenian captives, marched back to the city which 

they had not only delivered but avenged. 


Is there any visible memorial on Syracusan soil, on soil 
near to the scene of the last slaughter, of the victorious 
issue of the greatest strife of Greek against Greck that 
Syracuse or any city of Hellas bad ever witnessed? Local 
belief has found one; but, as usual, local belief most; likely 
springs only from the guess of some scholar of the days 
of the revival of learning. At some distance beyond the The 
Assinaros, far nearer to the stream of Heldros and to the $/"nt 
ruins of the town that bears its name, a singular monument, 
known as the Colonza—sometimes as the Torre—Pizzuta 
forms a striking object from many points of view. A huge 
column—we are rather inclined to call it a small tower— 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and has clearly lost its 
finish, It bears no inscription, no sign of any kind, to 
mark its date or purpose; and it has not unnaturally been 
assumed to be the memorial by which victorious Syracuse 
commemorated its deliverance. But there is neither au- 
thority nor likelihood to make us think that such is the 
real date or purpose of the monument. Could we believe 
its taste and workmanship to be so early, a memorial of 
this kind would surely have been set up either in Syracuse 
itself, or else on the very scene of the event commemorated, 
hard by the banks of the Assinaros, That the Torre Pizzuta 
commemorates something or somebody we need not doubt ; 
but it surely commemorates something or somebody more 
closely belonging to the local history of Heléron. Much 


1 Plot. Nik. 273 loveparapivo: abrot xal rosyhawrres rods Tero Dae 
sxpenis, neiparre: 88 robs réy woheplon. In all this again wo have the little 
‘touches of the eye-witness, 

VoL. Il, pd 
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.vin, nearer the spot, on the right bank of the Assinaros, a little 


higher up the stream, is another monument at whose object 


‘Awinarvs. also we can only guess, but which we are far more strongly 


tempted to connect with the event which has made the 
neighbouring river illustrious. Not far from an ancient line 
of way down to the river, well nigh hidden by olive-trees, 
are the ruins of a building of Greek workmanship, built 
of large uncemented blocks, not very finely hewn. It is 
square outside, but it was covered within by a cupola, that 
is by an apparent cupola, of the same construction as the 
Mykenaian treasure-houses, as the shepherds’ huts above 
the Heraian Hybla, as the tombs into which Athenian 
corpses had been thrust after the fight in the Great Har- 
bour’, It is most likely a tomb, by no means the only 
tomb of which traces remain in its near neighbourhood. 
If it were recorded that any leading man on the Syracusan 
side had died in the bed of the Assinaros, it would be 
no ill guess that it covered his ashes. But our narrative 
supplies us with no such name; if the last day of the 
campaign saw the death of any man, great or small, on 
the Syracusan side, it must have been among those through 
whom Kallistratos and his horsemen cut their way. But, 
be its object what it may, as a work of the old days of 
Syracuse, hard by one of the most famous spots in the 
whole tale of Syracuse, the historian of Sicily can hardly, 
at this stage of his story, pass it by without a word?, 





The war between Athens and Syracuse on Sicilian soil 
‘was over. The victors had come back to the city with 
their spoil. A thousand captives from the division of 
‘Nikias were added to the six thousand of the division of 


Bee above, p. 364, and vol. i. p. 164. 

* The Torre Pizzuta has often been described. The tomb, I believe, was 
noticed by no traveller before myself and Mr. Arthur Evans on March 15, 
‘1889, when it was pointed out to us bythe kindness of ita owner, the Baron 
Granieri of Noto, 
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Démosthenés. The first duty of the returning army and omar. vin. 
of the rescued commonwealth was to come together as one Syracusan 
man to offer sacrifices of thanksgiving to the gods who giving. 
had wrought for them both deliverance and vengeance ?. 
In their joy in deliverance we can share; their joy in ven- 
geance we can at least forgive, 20 far as it was vengeance 
wrought in the battle or the pursuit against men with 
arms in their hands. But the doings of the next day were The mili- 
a stain on the honour of the citizens and allies of Syracuse. sertly 
It was a deeper stain than the worst that rests on the sfter the 
honour of the democracy of Athens. Athens had kept men Compari 
in hard prison?; she had slain and sold into slavery by ‘22, with 
thousands, But she had not kept her captive enemies to 
make a cruel show out of their wretchedness, And assuredly 
in her assembly neither oligarch nor demagogue had ever 
ventured to breathe a word of death by torture as the fate 
of any enemy whom the fortune of war had put into her 
hands. 

On the return of the Syracusan army with the seven 
thousand prisoners of the commonwealth, an assembly was 
held to determine their fate. Tt is plain that it was not: The mili- 
the ordinary assembly of the Syracusan democracy, Allies ty, 
spoke and voted as well as citizens, We must therefore 
look upon it as the military assembly of all who had taken 
part in the war%, It came together in a frame of mind 
in which neither of the men to whom Syracuse owed most, 
the foremost: of her citizens and the foremost of her allies, 
could gain the hearing which they deserved. A Syracusan 


> Diod. xiii. 19; rove ply rois Beois ZOvony sayEnud. 
2 See the references to the look of tke men from the Island, Arist. 
i Knighte, 393. 

i. 86.1; furadpaotérres ol Xypaxdoior wat ol fippaxor.. . ware 
Bifooar .,. val... dxiogofay. ‘This can only mean such an assembly as 
I suppose, one in which Gylippos and the Corinthians take part, Diodéros 
implies the same by making Gylippos spesk ; but he does not direetly say 
so. See Appendix XXII, 
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cuar. vii. speaker, a demagogue, perhaps an otherwise unknown 
wetions  Euryklés, perhaps Dioklés presently to be famous, brought 
Dickies forward a string of resolutions’. The first was harm- 
Jess and reasonable enough. The day on which Nikias 

» Ani and his company had been made prisoners should be kept 
festival, for ever with yearly honours as the Assinarian festival ®. 
September The other proposals fitted but too well with the fierce 
i spirit of vengeance with which the Syracusan people and 
The gene some at least of their allies were just then filled. It 
put to Was proposed that the two captive generals of Athens, 
«eath, — Nikias and Démosthenés, should be put to death, per- 
Cpposiion haps with torture®, Hermokrat?s and Gylippos both 
wani™ spoke against the motion. Hermokratés was not now in 
office; he could speak to the Syracusans only as a citizen 

to whom they had often hearkened, to the allies as a 
comnde who had done good service in the common cause. 

He pleaded for mercy; victory was noble; but to use 

victory well was nobler‘. Nor would he be blind to the 
advantage that it would be to Syracuse to have, as the 
Athenians had the men from Sphaktéria, two snch Athe- 

of Gali~ nian hostages in their power. Gylippos had objects of his 
own. He wished to take the defeated generals of Athens, 

the rivals against whom he had striven, as captives to his 

own Sparta. He would fain have the glory of lading 

thither the two men of all the men of Athens who had 

done most for Sparta and most against her’, We are 


The 











* Tho speaker is, in DiodSroe, AcouNfs nx, ray Sxyayerrin brBogéraros div. 
sbpuediis d Inuaryaryés. 

* Plat, Nik. 28; wpSrov ydv viv dulpay by f rdy Nulay EkaBew lepir 
Ixew Olorras wat oxodd(orras Ipyaw, ‘Aowaplay riy doprip dud rod rorapod 
radoivras. See Appendix XXV. 
5 ner’ alxlas dvedeiy, Seo Appendix XXIII. 
yaw ds nidMbY Lore 708 mui 7D Thy viene bveyeci 
Plat, Nik. 28; elmiv int sof mage xpeirriy tors 7 adie 
xpiea +f vie. Theso are from one source, from one who listencd. 
Plutarch adds, od perplas Mopubi6n. 

* See above, p.296. So Plat, Nik. 28, 
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not told whether, if Nikias and Démosthenés had been led uae. vin. 
to Sparta, each was to fare according to his deeds. Be this 
as it may, the voice of Gylippos as well as the voice of 
Hermokratés was given for mercy, present mercy at least, to 
the renowned captives who were now helpless in their power. 

The people of Syracuse had once spared Ducetius the 
suppliant ; but Nikias and Démosthenés had no such claim 
on their religious feelings as Ducetius had. ‘Their temper 
at the moment, still more the temper of their allies, went 
against the pleadings both of the great citizen of Sym 
cuse and of the great deliverer from Pelopounésos. It is syrscusan 
said that the Syracusans had by this time had enough of fling. 
Gylippos and his Spartan ways; it is even hinted that Gylippor. 
they had found out his weak point. And the fierce in- 
stinct of the Syracusan people was not the only power that, 
went against the captive general. Two classes of men 
called for the death of Nikias on grounds of their own. 
Those men in Syracuse who had held communications The cor. 
with him were now the first to give their voices against 7?" 
him, ‘They feared that their doings might be suspected ; Nits 
they feared that Nikias himself might be examined under detth 
tortare, and might reveal their misdeeds?, And the allies and the 
from Corinth pleaded against him—one asks whether 67 
Gongylos and Ariston might not have shown a worthicr 
spirit. The Corinthian argument was that Nikias might 
be able, by means of his wealth 8, to bribe some one or other, 
that he might thus be able to escape, and might stir up 
some movement against Syracuse or Corinth‘, Such a 

4 Plot. Nik. 28; Pédurwor ... Aaxedaspoviow OBpl(ovres ff2n roils ebruy- 
pany oi Zvpaxotow waxis trevor, dddws Te wal wapd row wéAcuay adrod 
rir tpaximra wal 7d Aaxamudy rin inoracias of padive ivqvoyéres, ds BI 
Tipaiss gna, Kod puxporoylay Twa wal wAcovigiay xareyroxéres, dppoornpa 
rarpjon, 

"nue. vil 86. 4, See Appendix XXI1L 

He was believed to be worth a hundred talents. See Lysias de Bonis 
Aint 47. 

‘Tb. See Appendix XXIII. 
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fear might seem groundless on the part of the sick and 
worn-out general who, in his brighter days, had never 
been one to clamour for needless warfare. But to the plea 
of the Corinthians the other allies consented, and called 
for the death of the generals!, The vote was passed, 
at all events the vote of death. But it is plain that the 
Corinthians had no object in adding the aggravation of 
torture, and the former correspondents of Nikias had an 
object the other way. It may then be that, with their 
help, Hermokratés and Gylippos so far prevailed that it 
was by the sword or the axe, and not by any more griev- 
ous stroke, that the captive generals of Athens died at 
the hands of the executioner in the Symcusan prison 2. 
And so the man of devout and blameless life, who—so 
his great contemporary tells us—least of all men deserved 
such a fate, was shorn of the little remnant of life that 
disease and toil had left to him®, And with him died 
his colleague, for whom Thucydides, who has told his 
exploits, finds not a word to say at his last end. Démo- 
sthenés, known only as a soldier, but, as a soldier, in all 
things blameless and honourable, now found the fate which 
he had not been allowed to find at his own hand. The 
bodies of both generals were laid before the gate of Syra- 
cuse for all who chose to come and gaze on‘. The shield 
of Nikias, rich with gold and purple, was believed in Plu- 
tareh’s day still to hang in one of the Syracusan temples ®. 
Its likeness has been recognized on the coins with which 


Thue. vii. 86.4; weisartes rods avpudyour. * Seo Appendix XXIIT. 

* Thue. vii. 4 pv roiadry 4 be Upyirare rovrew alrle Irebrhees, 
fevora 3) Agios dv vay “ye bx! tyod "EAMaW bs robro Buoruxias depixtaba, Sed 
“thy wacay bs dperiy (al. bs 78 Ocior) veromopirny deiriBevei. Soe Grote, 
vil. 480. 

* Plat, Nik. 28; 78 wérroc ohpara eps rai widais ExBAyBlrra garipd 
‘role Beoudvous 705 Beéparos, 

© Tb.; wurbdvogar 81 plxpi viv dy Zupaxotoass daniba weswlrny pds le 
Achervatis, Nuxlov pv Neyoukrny, xpuTod 8 wal oppiipas «Bron pls GAATAG 
kewryplvan 8° b9%8 ovyrexpornubry. 
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Syracuse presently commemorated her victory '. One asks onar. vin. 
whether this was the general’s holiday attire, left behind 
him in the camp, while some less costly spoil adorned the 
trophy by the Assinaros. And we ask again, how did so 
goodly a prey escape the greed of Marcellus and of Verres? 


The decree that was carried in the military assembly, Treatment 
after it had ordained death for the Athenian generals, went othe 
on to fix the fate of the other seven thousand prisoners, PH#nr* 
In the case of the six thousand who surrendered under 
Démosthende death was expressly shut out by the terms 
of surrender; so it was implicitly in the act of Gylippos 
when he stopped the slaughter by the Assinaros*. Yet 
some of them might have deemed that any reasonable form 
of death was a less grievous fate than that to which they 
were sentenced. It was only by a very strict interpretation 
on the side of harshness that that fate could be brought 
within those terms of the surrender of Démosthenés which 
forbade the lingering death of hunger or of intolerable 
bonds. The decree of the assembly was that the whole 
body of prisoners should for the present be thrust into the 
stone-quarries, the famous Latomiai. Tt was a safe place Terms of 
to keep them in‘. Their allowance of food and drink, a ‘*4re- 
scanty one indeed, seems to have been prescribed 5. After 
a time, seemingly fixed in the ordinance, those of the allies 
of Athens who had not come from either Sicily or Italy 
were to be taken out and sold into slavery. ‘The Athe- 
nian citizens and their Italiot and Sikeliot helpers were 
still to abide for @ season; in the end they were to be 
taken out and set to hard labour in the public prison with 
an increased allowance of food®, So proposed Euryklés or 


* Seo Appendix XXV. * See above, p. 396. 
+ Thue. vii. 81; doparerrdrqy 4) vouloayres ry rhpqow. 
* Th. 82. 2, Bee above, p. 388. © Seo Appendix XXIV. 


* Diod. xiii, 19. See Appendix XXIV. 
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car. vit. Dioklés ; so voted the assembly of the Syracusans and their 


Amprigon- 
‘ment in 
the stone- 
quarries. 


allies ; of the words and thoughts of Hermokratés and 
Gylippos we hear nothing. 

"The decree was earried out in its fulness. Seven thousand 
men were shut up together in the stone-quarries. Among 
all the artificial hollows of various dates to which the name 
of latomie still cleaves at Syracuse, it is vain to try to fix 
with certainty that one which became their prison-house. 
If one might hazard » guess, it is perhaps more likely to 
have been some of those on Achradina, the great one 
possibly by the Capuchin monastery, rather than any of 
those outlying quarries which bear the picturesque names, 
the one of Paradise, the other of a power which seems to 
flit uncertainly between the Venus of pagan Rome and the 
Christian saint Venera, Be it which it may, as we tread 
those quarries, so vast and ancient as to put on the air of 
wooded dells among cliffs untouched by the hand of man, 
amid the trees, the flowery paths, the rocks, here clothed 
with verdure, there cut thick with monumental tablets, it 
seems a strange thought that spots now so full of wild 
loveliness should ever have been tuned into the foalest of 
prisons. There the defeated warriors were heaped together 
without shelter, in a dungeon all the more cruel that it was 
open to the light of heaven, left by day to the sun and by 
night to the frost’. ‘There, in the dark words of our 
English psalmist, they lay in the hell like sheep, death 
gnawed upon them, while the triumphant folk of Syracuse 
might stand on the height to look down in mockery on 
their sufferings’, With them the gnawing death took 
many forms, Some were wounded, some were already 

‘Thue. vii. 87. 1; dv yp woth xaply Svras wal BAlogs rode of ve PAs08 
98 mpizrov wal 19 mviyos ire Ekdwes Bid 7d doréyaoroy, wal al vires txcyryrdperas 
obsaxrion ueroraspeval ral Puxpal 7 weraBedZ Ix daBlynay Ivserrlp Cor 

1 Grote, vii, 475, 476. This is not directly stated by any ancient 


writer; but the thought cannot fail t» come into the head of any one who 
Joka down into a Syracusan latomia. Cf, Pankm xix. 14. 
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sick; the bodies of those that died were left to corrupt cnar. vin. 
the air and spread sickness among their comrades. Hunger 
too and thirst played their part, The prisoners had food ; 
they had drink; but their allowance of both was barely 
half the allowance of a slave; half a pint of water was 
all that was given each man, and a pint of corn! All 
this hardship the whole seven thousand, so many as were 
not relieved by death, endured together for seventy days, 
measure of time which takes us to the end of Novem- 
ber®. This, we may suppose, was the time fixed in the 
original decree for the sojourn of the whole body in the 
quarries. 

‘The imprisonment in the quarries seems to have been 
a piece of mere spite, and nothing more. From the point 
of view of a thrifty guardian of the Syracusan public 
purse, it was waste. Such waste was not to last for ever. 
And the ordinance had drawn a distinction between those 
who deserved a greater and a less measure of Syracusan 
vengeance. At the end of the seventy days, those of The allies 
the victims who were less guilty in Syracusan eyes, the Go” 
allies of Athens from Old Greece and the islanders who *!- 
had refused the offered mercy of Gylippos, exchanged November, 
their frightful imprisonment for the less grievous doom of 
ordinary slavery ®. With them, according to one account, 
were classed those who were slaves already, who were dis- 
tinguished by branding the mark of a horse—the victorious 
cavalry of Syracuse ?—on their foreheads. And with them, 
it is said, some Athenians contrived to pass themselves off, 
preferring the doom of bondage and branding to a pro- 
longed imprisonment‘, Otherwise the authors of evil and 

1 Thu. vii. 87.1; of fe rv xpavydson nol Bd ry peraBoriy wal 7) ro108- 
rov xd@ynoxor, kal dopa) Hoar obx dverrol, wal AG dpa wad Biper inéCorro. 


On the allowance see Appendix XXIV. 
1 Thuc. vil.87. 2. Seo Appendix XXIV. 
“De. 
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cuar. vin. their nearer accomplices, the Athenians themselves and 
‘The Athe- their allies from Sicily and Italy, those whom Syracuse 
theSikeliot might look on as traitors, had to wait awhile before they 
tinseg’* had fully glutted the Syracusan thirst for vengeance. They 
Ve ed had to thole for their sins, if not nineteen winters, yet one 
413-May,” such winter as few can have gone through before or since. 
‘vax in Six months more they abode in their prison. Then they 
the prison. were taken ont, according to the ordinance, to work at 
hard labour in the public prison!. It must have been a 
white day for them when they at least found a roof over 
our their heads, and began to receive the increased food which 
Some.” was needed if their labour was to be of any profit to their 
masters, But it was only a small proportion for whom 
this fate was reserved. ‘The more part, we are told, were 
already dead, and the destiny of another class was more 
lucky. Some escaped; some fell into private hands; we 
are even told that the young men of Syracuse rescued by 
force many whose manners and accomplishments were such 
as to win their favour’, What with those who escaped in 
any of these ways from the quarry and the work-house, 
what with those too who had escaped or fallen into pri- 
vate hands at the Assinaros, Sicily was full of slaves and 
fugitives, who had been warriors of Athens, citizens or 
allies. ‘Those who could got to Katané, either to join in 
the war which still lingered there, or to make their way 
thence to Athens‘, But the doom of those who remained 





olxéras, mat robs olxéras teéAour ariCorres frxoy «ls 19 eérerov. ob "AA? 
B oar ol nal roir0 wpds 7G Boudeder bvoudvorres. Ho had before (28) 
mentioned the olsérar along with the oJuaxo.. T suppose therefore that 
what I have said, but the words are far from clear, and 
3t at all careful aa to the time. 
33 See Appendix XXIV, 
2 See A ppendix XXIV. 

* Diod. u.s, See Appendix XXIV. 
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in slavery was in many cases lightened. The educated cur. vit 
slave often won his master’s favour, and was rewarded 

with freedom or an easier bondage. So many were Teachers 
employed in teaching the youth of Sicily that it be- 7°" 
came a proverb, He is either dead or is teaching letters. 

The tragedies of Euripidés were then as well known and 

as highly thought of in Sicily as in his own Athens. 

Slaves who could repeat with fitting voice and gesture this waite 
or that passage of the poet’s plays won the special favour thore who 
of their masters, and sometimes freedom as their rewa: 
Others of those who had escaped from the march or from raves of 
the last struggle, as they wandered here and there, found 
welcome and shelter by singing the pathetic verses of his 
choruses®. Some of them, when, in one way or another, 

they found their way back to Athens, went to thank 
Euripidés as their deliverer, and to tell him what their 
knowledge of his verse had done for them 4, 


We have now told the tale of the great Athenian in- The Atho- 
vasion of Sicily. It is needless to stop yet again to point a2 '""* 
its moral. We have seen its causes and occasions; we 
have traced the ups and downs of its varied story, a story 
which, when we come to its end, seems as if it had taken 
up a far longer time than two years and » few months. 

Its results stand out more clearly in Old Greece than in its effects 
Sicily. We are not surprised to find that the news of the 
great overthrow led to wide-spread revolt among the allies 
of Athens. We are surprised to see her still bearing up Revival of 
through nearly nine more years of warfare, to see her again Aver” 


413-404 
* Zenob. iv. 17; froe réOrxew 4 Biddore: ypdupara. ray werd Niniov 


orparevoaplvar els ZureAlay of pty drddowro of 88 Id}pOnour alxpéruror wal 
‘ois tiv Zuxedarréoy waides WWidaaxoy ypdpwara. So others of the Tapoipio- 


yebpot. 
1 Plut. Nik. 29; BovAedovres depelOnoay tBSigarres Soa raw Leelvou woin- 
pdrow dudprqrro. 
Tb. ; wAarbpevor werd riy uhxny rporpiis nal GBaros pertkaBov ray pedav 
Borres, “Tb. 
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cuar, vin. winning victories, to sce her in the very year that followed 
4 that of the utter destruction of her two great flects, again 
sending forth more than a hundred triremes to sea’. We 
see with wonder how, even after the utter overthrow, not 
only of the forees of the city, but of the city itself, after 
4oi-40- the surrender to Lysandros and the rule of the Thirty, she 
could again arise as a free commonwealth, a great power, 
again a ruling city, to be the champion of Greece against 
Macedonia, to be the cherished ally of Rome and the uni- 
versity of the Roman world. Apseudés the archon had 
a successor in Hadrian; Nikias the general had a suecestor 
Short in Constantine. In Sicily itself the Athenian invasion was 
trees so soon followed by an invasion far more fearful that we 
Athenian gre apt to forget that any events happened between the 


Tings two, Yet from this time the connexion in various shapes 
diseqog, between Sicily and Old Greece is far stronger and more 
feed frequent than before, and the first shape that it takes is 
between that of most gallant and honourable service rendered by 
Saily 974 two Sikeliot cities to the allies in the motherland who had 
Greece, done so much for Sicily. But that faithful tribute of 
gratitude had one evil result. When the most awful need 
of all came, a large part of the strength of Sicily was 
warring on a distant coast, and the best captain and 
counsellor of Syracuse was a banished man. 
Judgement As for the event itself, it is best summed up in the 
$idee 22” judgement of the contemporary historian—it is but a feeble 
the event. pproach that any man can make to his words, “To my 
mind at least this work seems the greatest work that was 
wrought by Greeks in this war, the greatest of all works 
that I have ever heard of ae wrought by Grecks against 
Greeks. It was the most glorious to them that had the 
better, the most unlucky to them that were overthrown. 
For they were vanquished in everything at every point. 
‘What they suffered of evil was in no point, in no sort, 


+ Thue, vili. 30. 
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small. Land force, ships, whatever else there was, was cuar. vit. 
destroyed, as men say, with utter destruction, and but few 

out of many came back to their homes. Such were the 

things that happened in Sicily 1.” 

So it was that things did happen, ,We need hardly 
speculate what might have been if things had turned out 
otherwise, if all the dreams of Alkibiadés had been carried 
out to the letter. But a striking thought has suggested 
itself to a later writer, which could not have occurred to 
any man at the time, What if the Athenians, conquerors What if 
of Sicily, had gone on, according to the scheme of their M2Aib 
leader, to warfare in Italy, and had there met the youth. swceeed 
ful power of Rome?? Could they have done what Archi- invadat 
damos and Alexander, what Pyrrhos himself, failed to do? ye seana 
Livy amused himself by thinking that Lucius Papirins Rome. 
would have been a match for the other and more famous 
Alesander®, We may ask for one moment how the Pos- 
tumius whom his soldiers slew at Bola, how the Comelius 
and the Furius in whose consulship Nikias died, would 
have fared against Démosthenés and Lamachos. We must 
not forget that the Lucanian already threatened the land 
which Thueydides knew as Italy, that Kymé in the Opican 
land had slready become Cume, city of Opicans. It was 
not by Athenian or Spartan or Epeirot conquest that 
the influence of Hellas was to spread over the lands of 
the West. The Greek was to lead captive his conqueror ; Greek in- 
but he was first of all to feel him as a conqueror ; he was tii. 
not to be the conqueror himself, Sicily, central land of 
Europe, was not to be the ecntre from which an Athenian 





Thue. vil 87. 4. Of Plut. Nik. 27; diva Aapepiraroy dy “EXAqres 
phe “EXAprar thravicarro kal view redeerrdrqy wphra ehelory eal Hpy 
weriory xpoteaias nat dperis xarapaires 
1.73 ‘AGnvaious 22 Edda Te wOAAA Usigast wal "Iradie xéoay 
ofa 7d ky upaxovous eraigua &prodsy Lybvero pi) wal ‘Papalaw 
AaBeiy wcipar, He goo on to mpeak of the Epeirot Alexander and 
Pyrthos. * Liv. ix. 16, 17. 
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cuar, vin, dominion should spread over Africa, Spain, aud Italy. 
It was to be the chosen wrestling-ground of Africa and 
Italy, But before that day it had to bear up against the 
might of Africa as it best might, and to bear up single- 
handed, 


§ 8. The Sikeliots in the Ayaan, 
B.C. 412-408, 


‘The ware of Syracuse and Athens did not come wholly 

to an end with the utter overthrow of the Athenian invaders 

‘The war on the soil and on the waters of Syracuse. The war was 
Sitily, still carried on, in a somewhat feeble sort certainly, in Sicily 
Athenians itself. Syracuse was still at war with Katané, and Katané 
wKaisn® 54311 had Athenian allies. We have heard how some, per- 
haps the more part, of the Athenian horsemen made their 
way from the Assinaros itself to the city of refuge, and how 

not a few escaped fugitives of other kinds found their way 

to the same shelter*, Of the decds of one of these we 

on of have the record spoken by his own mouth, An Athenian 
“horseman, marked only by his father’s name of Polystratos, 
escaped to Katané, There he employed himself in making 
inroads on the Syracusan territory, where he contrived to 
rescue many of his countrymen from bondage, and gathered 
so great a spoil that the tithe which he dedicated to the 
goddess of Athens rose to more than thirty mine’, Biden 
by the Katanaian commonwealth to serve more regularly 
as a horseman, he obeyed, and won, so he himself witnesses, 
all honour, whether serving 2s horseman or as heavy 








? Plat. Pyrth. 23, ? See above, pp. 399, 416. 
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armed?, And when a Syracusan envoy came on some not cnar. vin. 
clearly described errand, but seemingly to beguile the Athe- 

nians at Katané by oaths, the son of Polystratos success 

fally withstood him. And his story brings in another name 

besides that of Kallistratos, and one which is heard again, 

Tydeus, afterwards one of the unlucky, perhaps guilty, Tydeus 
generals at Aigospotamos, was then at Katené, holding 
seemingly some command among the Athenians there?, 

At Syracuse the year passed on, and the first Assinarian Assinaian 
games were held in the next autumn. They are com- Sonera. 
memorated by @ special coinage, by which it appears that bit a8 
this time the prize was not a simple wreath, but a captive 
Athenian panoply®. And among the offerings of victorious Treasury 
Syracuse to the gods, the chief of all was the treasury °°" 
reared at Delphi out of the spoils of Athens‘. But there 
was also work to be done. Sikeliot fleets and Sikeliot men Sikeliot 
played a part, and a most honourable part, during several ot = 
of the later years of the great war, when its scene had Cor! 
been moved to the shores of Asia, Syracuse was bound to 
make some return to Sparta and Corinth and Boiétia for 
such help as had been given by Gylippos and Gongylos 
and Aristdn, and by the watchful Thespians at the moment 
of the night attack. From the moment of the overthrow 
of Athens before Syracuse, the coming of a Sikeliot force 
to take its part in the struggle of Old Greece was looked 

2 Lynas, baip Tod. 25; tne) Karavatos jvd-yra(ov teweduy [Texevor, cal] 
ob8erés ob8' ivraita xudivov dredunbuqy, Gar’ edlvax Exarras olos fy viv 
oxi beweven 16 sal dudcrevaw, 

2b. 26; dgucopdrov yap ixcice Xvpaxoaiov Spaiov Exovros wad érolyov 
Srrox Spuoiv wal spoorbyros xpds iva teacrov viv kxet Svrav, dvrelwoy «bods 
air§, wal 1ABaw ds Tudla Bupyotpny Tatra, wal ovAd@yov (al. ovAAoyy) broles, 
al Abyo ob« by: Foar. Tydeus was perhaps not the most trust. 
‘worthy representative of Athens. See Xen. Hell. ii. 1. 16, 26; Paus. x. 
on. 

» Seo Appendix XXV. 

* Paus. x. 11. 5; Zupaxovelan lori yaavpls dx) rod ’Arrucod rod weyAou 
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cuar. vu, for on both sides with all anxiety. When the news of the 
Effect of great blow dealt in Sicily reached Athens and the rest of 
nian over- Greece, hope, fear, and wonder were strong everywhere. At 
throw. Athens the tale was not at first believed, any more than 
Theme"® the tale of the Athenians’ coming was at first believed at 
brovght to Syracuse, When the truth could no longer be withstood, 
men turned against the orators who had stirred them up to 
the expedition and against the prophets who had promised 
The allies them success in it!, Bowed down with their losses of 
oF Alhens every kind, with no immediate means of making good 
those losses, they looked for fresh attacks of their enemies 
and for a general revolt of their allies. The islanders who 
had stayed at home in their several cities were not likely 
to share the feelings under which so many of their soldiers 
had refused to forsake Athens in her distress’. Men of 
Chios and Methymna had died worn out on the march or 
had borne seventy days of torment in the stone-quarries. 
Ships of Chios and Methymna had been sunk or burned in 
the harbour or towed off in triumph by the victorious 
‘They begin Syracusans. It was not long before the allies of Athens 
to revolts evan to fall away, and, as ever in such cases, the foremost 
were those who were most favoured, and who therefore had 

most strength and spirit to revolt’, 
Thenes- While theallies of Athens were forsaking her, the neutral 
* states of Greece began also to turn against her. ‘They had 
watched the course of things in Sicily, believing that, if 
Athens succeeded there, her next attack would be upon 
them. Now that che had failed in Sicily, it was time to 
strike the blow which should for ever disable her from 


* There is the well-known story at the end of Plutarch’s Life of Nikias, 
‘There in also the graver picture at the beginning of the eighth book of 
‘Thucydides, where he specially mentions how the Athenians dpyi(orro rot 
xpnousnbryoss re wat wdvrear, wad Snbaa n rére atrobs Geubaarres trhAmoay 
is Afyorra: Zuxedlav, 

* See above, p. 38: 

* Lesbians in Thue. 





. 5-25 Chians 5. 4. 
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succeeding anywhere?, Besides these dangers, all Athens onar. vm. 
was expecting to feel more pressing attacks from the 
enemies in Peloponnésos and at Dekeleia; and she looked 
each moment to see her enemies from Sicily, the combined 
fleets of Syracuse and Corinth, showing themselves in 
hostile guise before Peiraieus*, ‘The fears of Athens were Fean of 
keener than the hopes of Sparta, ‘There it was expected Aas 
that with the spring a great Sikeliot fore would come, liot feet, 
that the Sikeliot ships would make up for Laced»monian ™ 
inferiority at sea, With Sikeliot help they would overcome 
Athens and become undisputed leaders of all Greece. 
None of these hopes and fears were altogether fulfilled ; 
but all were fulfilled in some measure, In the course of Return of 
the next summer the Peloponnesian fleet came back from Pena‘en 
Sicily, and it was followed by a Sikeliot fleet. But neither fest Sum- 
appeared to threaten Peiraieus, and the Sikeliot help that The 
came, though admirable in quality, was hardly on such a fice" 
scale as both friends and enemies seem to have looked for. 
It did not at once decide the fate of the war; its action 
did not even last till the end of the war. The Athenian 
ships kept watch over the Jonian and Corinthian seas ¢ 
‘When sixteen Peloponnesian ships came back from Sicily, The Athe 
@ larger Athenian force was ready for them off Leukas. of Leulsas, 
But one only became an Athenian prize; the rest escaped 
to Corinth §, 

The actual Sikeliot fleet did not come till somewhat later, 
but still within the eame summer. Much bad happened 





* Thao, vii. 2. 15 Medovrl Iréov axl robs “APrvaiove voploarres why Unt 
opis Seacro IdGcir abrobs, al rd ly 1h edly wardpdevar. Who were 
these neutrals? 

"Th. 1. 2; rods re dd wr Xuerlas woneplous ebois tvduifov 1@ vevrine 
det ry Mapud wrevoristas. ‘This doubtless takes in both classes Cl. 
@ 12 and 26, 1. 

"Ib. 2. 3; #8 raw Aacedauporlan wbhis xdat re rotros ddipou, wat 
pierre Bre of le ris Zinedlas adroit Elygayo roAAG turduer, xar’ dedyene 
fq 708 ravruced xporyeyarnulrov. 

* Tb. 10. * Th13. 

YOu. 11. ze 
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cular. vot. before they came. The war had taken one special turn 


Position of 
Athens and 


Sparta. 


Mediam of 
Sparta, 


which goes far to change the direction of our sympathies. 
We are now made to look on it from a wider point of 
view than that cf the local quarrels of Athens, Sparta, and 
even Syracuse. Hithertowe have felt, if not for Sparta, yet 
at least for the general sentiment which led the more part 
of the Greeks to the side of Sparta, In their eyes Sparta 
was the champion of the freedom of independent Greek 
cities against the restless ambition of Athens. Athens was 
to them the city that sought to bring all Greece and the 
world under her dominion, The day came when they found 
that Sparta could aim at lordship as well as Athens, and 
that she could exercise lordship far more harshly than 
Athens had done. But that day was not just yet. ‘The pro- 
fessions of the Peloponnesian alliance were taking, and in 
the mouths of many of its members they were doubtless 
sincere. But things changed when Sparta made herself the 
ally of the barbsrian, when, forestalling her own crime in 
the Peace of Antalkidas, forestalling the crime of our own 
day which gave back liberated Macedonia to the Turk, she 
acknowledged the Great King as master at least of the Hel- 
lenic cities of Asia, master perhaps of even a wider range of 
Hellenic ground than that?, From the moment that Sparta 
mediced, all changes. The war of the Greck powers be- 
comes part of the Eternal Strife of Hast and West; Athens, 
with all her faults, becomes again the Athens of Marathon, 
Salamis, and the Eurymedén, fighting against Persia and 
Sparta as she once had fought against Persia and Thebes. 
It was Sparta, champion of Hellas, that had sent Gylippos 


Syracwein to save Syracuse, It was Sparta, aly of the barbarian, that 


with the 


barbarians. 


Hermokratés came to help against men whom Syarta had 
driven back inte the old calling alike of Gelén and of 
Kimbn, It is grievous to see men of Corinth and Syracuse 


1 Thue, vii, 18. 1. ‘The words of the treaty ran; Sedeyr ycopar sal 
ines Basdeds Exes mal ol rardpe of Pardes elor, Bao Xten Tore, 
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taking the pay of a satrap; but Syracuse had at least sent ous. vir. 
out one citizen who could look @ satrap in the face. 

The Sikeliot fleet of twenty ships from Syracuse and two Hermo- 
from Selinous had been sent out mainly by the urgent smms‘ne 
counsel of Hermokratés, and it was he who most fittingly sike#et 
tock the command!. He and his following must have 
learned on their voyage that it was on the coast of Asia 
that their services would be needed. Much had happened 
before they got there. The prudent Chians, feeling sure that, Chics 
after her Sicilian overthrow, Athens could do nothing against peut 
them, had revolted against her, But they had found that =m 
‘Athens had some strength in her yet*. Other ities followed 
herexample. Milétos on the mainland, Milétos once so true Revlt of 
a friend of Sybaris, Milétos that had suffered so bitterly ™l#o™ 
at the hands of the Mede, had ben persuaded by the 
traitor Alkibiadés to accept the alliance of Sparta against 
Athens that had once wept for her griefs?, But the alli- Tresty 
ance of Sparta and Alkibiadés was also the alliance of Spars and 
Tiseaphernés, and the reward of Milétos for her adhesion aeeeher 
to the Peloponnesian cause, her first tasta of independence” 
under a Spartan guaranty, was to be chosen as the place 
of congress for Sparta and Tissaphemés. At Milétos the 
Spartan and his barbarian paymaster made their first agree- 
ment by which all Greek Asia, Milétos herself not excepted, 
was acknowledged to be a possession of the King *. Worse 

8 Phuc. viii. 26.1; rév re yp Xuedseriw, ‘Epuoxpdrove roo Xvpaxoatou 
pérscora tréyorror fvremdaBleba: mal Tit twoholrov “Aéqvalar waraAiear, 
eon vies Sopareclan Ghtor mal Zdiroterias Be, Then wore tha two 
cities at which the Athenian expedition was directly aimed. One would 


hardly ask for ships from Gela, Kamarins, or Himers, 

"1b, 24. §- After recording the energetic action of the Athenians 
against Chios in the year 412, and ater speaking of the general pradence 
of the Chians, he adds; of3 abrod: deviAbyorras tr yerd ry Zedumly 
Evupopdy dx ob whry wévnpa espn BeBalas ra xpb-ypara ey el 84 rx by role 
drOparnelous Tot Biov wapaddyos lopdinoar, perd wodddm, ols rabrad Eofe, ra, 
iw 'AOnvalasr ray) EvvarapeOhocaba:, Tir duapray furlyrecar, 

* Tb. 17. See Herod. vi. a1. 

* Thue, viii. 17. Cf. 6. 36, 37- 

Bea 
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things than an acknowledgement on stone were in store 
for her; but as yet Milétos was a zealous ally of Sparta ', 
and she looked to Sparta and the allies of Sparta for de- 
fence against her old mistress. Athens laid waste her 
lands; -she defeated Athens and her allies in battle, that 
battle in which Ionian heavy-armed defeated Dorian on 
both sides*. Siege was just about to be laid to the city. 
It was the evening of the day of battle; the trophy of 
‘Athens had been sct up, when the combined fleets of Pelo- 
ponnésos and Sicily came to the help of Militos’, The 
Athenian fleet withdrew before them. But it was not 
wholly as an enemy of Athens that Hermokratés had come 
to the coasts of Asia, He had come to be also, whenever 
cecasion called him, the champion of Hellas and of freedom 
against Spartan commanders and Persian satraps. 

In the first enterprise which the Sikeliot fleet undertook 
in common with the rest of the allies of Sparta, we hear 
that the men of Syracuse distinguished themselves above 
all others‘, But the new fame of Hermokratis was won, 
as the fame of some later European commanders has been 
won, in no better cause than that of supporting one bar- 
barian against another. Iasos was held by Amorgée against 
King Darius and his satrap. Tasos could hardly count as 
a Greek city’, and when there are only despots and bar- 
barians to choose among, the so-called rebel often promises 
better than the so-called lawful king. But Peloponnésos 
and Sicily joined to storm and sack the wealthy stronghold, 


1 ‘Thue, vili. 36.15 of Mudsjooe spoOiuar 7 rot wadluow Epepor. 

* Th a5. 4. 

2 Ib. 26, 15 by rourg Bi wepl Beiagy fbq Spier dryytadcras abrois rds 
ard Medororrfow wal ZurtAas wkvet kal xerrpeorra vair Seor ob #a- 
potas. 

* Th, 28.25 wal uddiara by 76 Epp of Xypaxiown bxprlOyow. This must 
mean some formal wote of thanks, as in fi 5. 3, and in the case of a whole 
people, Herod. viii. 93. 

*Polybion (xvi. 12) says only; efxerras 12 ply drisader “Apydorr 
Aroura. yeyorleas, pera 82 rolre MiAqaivy. 
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and to sell Amorgés and the people of the city for a good cuar, vin, 

Price to the satrap Tissaphemés', In the following winter 412-411. 

Hermokratés had the chance of acting in a way one degree 

more worthy of his former fame. The wily satrap sought Hermo- 

to defraud the sailors of their promised pay; the Spartan Ks 

Théramenés winked at the tricks of the barbarian, but Tissspher- 

the Syracusan withstood him, and gained some amall in- Thm 

stalment of what was due? BEES 
About this time Thourici, a city zealous for Athens in Revolu- 

the last stago of the war in Sicily}, had, after the Athe- rena; 

nian overthrow, been placed by the result of a new revolu- Beales 

tion in the hands of the party hostile to Athens, Three driven out. 

hundred Athenian partisans were driven out, among them *"” 

the orator Lysias, who went back to Athens to do good 

service to the city of his first and his last adoption‘. And, 

if older settlers were driven out, newer ones were welcomed. 

The Rhodian Darieus, of the great house of the Diagorids, 

himself famous for his majestic form and his athletic 

exploite, had been sentenced to death with all his house, as 

conspirators against Athenian dominion in their island *, 

He escaped and made his way to Thourioi. There he was Derieus at 

received with honour and citizenship, and was given the Tours. 

command of ten Thourian ships to join in the war with 

the Athenian enemy. He led them to the Asiatic coast; He brings 

and with them came one Laconian ship, and also, from the Tet 

whatever quarter, one chip of Syracuse. We may be sure ' Ass. 


+ Thue. viii. 28. 

2 Tb. 29. 2; “Epuoxpdrovs dvreinérros 100 Zupaxosiov oxparzyod. 

3 See above, p. 305. 

* Plutarch (Vit. X. Orat,) helps us to the dato; rg 82 djs Kadrlg, 
“Onn trerpeoor) Buripg zy ward LeMay ovpBéoran "AOyrabs, wal 
rerhotwn -yoroplins ray 1! Ddaw ovpydyar, ral pddiora tiv sy “Iredav 
oleotrram, alriabels drrulCar, egéncac per’ EXAwwv Tpaxoalar, 
fen. Hell. i. 5. 19; Awpela, bora ydv 'P48.ov, whher 32 guyiBa Sf 
*AOpiv nal "Pétev bad 'ASprainy, careyqpecplyan abrod Odrator mal rev 
Leebov evrrormy. 

© Thue. vill, 35. 1. 
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cuar, viz that Dérieus had some hand in the revolution in his own 
Rhotee island which changed Rhodes from a dependency of Athens 
Athens. into an ally of Sparta, But the immediate direction of 
his force was to Knidos, Knidos metropolis of the Isles of 
Fire, another city which had thrown off the yoke of Athens 
only to be brought under the yoke of a Persian satrap’, 
Intrigue Presently we again hear how Tissaphernés, under the in- 
pf Alki | fluence of Alkibisdés—now hardly to be called either 
Tisupher Spartan or Athenian, but playing his own game for his 
own ends—bribes the Lacedemonian commander Astyochos 
and the chief officers of the fleet to consent to another 
Hermo- lessening of the seamen’s pay. It is again Hermokratas, 
leratte ig Whoo hands’ were us clon ax’ those of Nikias from all ua. 
‘Tissspher- lawful gain, who speaks the only word that was spoken on 
‘Anyochos. behalf of the whole body of allies against their treacherous 
Teaders 


Theyesr © We are now ins memorable year, the year of the Four 
the Four Hundred, the yoar when Athens for a moment bowed to the 
Hundred yoke of oligarchy and then set herself free again. But for 
us the military interest of the summer gathers less round 
Athens and Samos than round the chips of Athens and 
Thourioi which were still watching off Milétos®. Tissa- 
phernés was by this time believed to be playing fast and 
Alkdbiadts Joose between Athens and Sparta, For Alkibiadés had 
uiesian Now come back to his Athenian allegiance, and had turned 
side, the mind of the satrap towards his own city®. Pay from 
the satrap’s hoard came but sparingly to the Peloponnesian 
fleet? ; and the fleet of Old Phenicis, the often promised 


} Thue. vill. 44. 2. * rb 
* Tb. 45-1, 2. 
“Ib. 3, The other officers are bribed by Tissiphernts, wie rir 
Zwparovian, Tovrer Bi "Epporpirys Yrornairo uéros buip rod gfuearros 
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ships of ‘Tyre and Sidon and Arados, never took their place orar. vit 
alongside of the chips of Syracuse and Selinous!, The 
whole Peloponnesian armament suspected the admiral 
Astyochos of betraying them to the satrap. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian ships the seamen were largely slaves ; not 0 in 
the contingents from Sicily and Italy. The triremes of Dirieus 
Syracuse snd Thourioi were manned by freemen, who, with MdAs™ 
Dérieus at their head, went boldly to Astyochos to demand 
their pay, The Spartan was a mere Spartan, not one of 
the winning school of Brasidas and Gylippos. He spoke 
fiereely and threatened them. When the Rhodian captain, 
the Nemean, Isthmian, and Olympic vietor, spoke on behalf 
of his men, Astyochos raised his stick to strike him?, The 
endurance of his men gave way at this insult to their 
leader, With the free spirit: of seamen, they rushed with 
a fierce shout on the Spartan commander, pelting him with 
stones ; he escaped only by taking refuge at an altar‘, 

In this story, though the presence of Hermokratés is 
implied, yet Dérieus of Rhodes and Thourioi holds the 
first place, Almost at the same moment Hermokratés 
again comes to the front in person. The Milesians had by 
this time learned what came of Spartan deliverance from 
Athenian dominion, Two treaties had now been concluded Lichas ob- 
between Sparta and the King*. To both of these the new if<4°°, 
Spartan commissioner Lichas objected that the clauses in Sates. 
them which acknowledged the dominion of the King might 


4 Thus. vill, 78. 15 rds apd Tisouplprous touvlowas vais pbvorres, EAAwr 
Sropa wal ob ipyor. 

2b. 84. 2; raw qdp Zypaxoolar wal Bouplar Say pddiora al Uelbepor 
ow 13 whiiGos ol vairas, rovovry wal Opactrara spooneabyres iy wobde 


Anjrow. 
2 1b.; 78 70 Aaspud ferayopetorn vols tavred vadrais xo) Iear}paro ri 
© Tb. 35 78.82 aAffor rw oxparerrin, de Bor, ola 2) ravran, Spunvar 


Ayepayirres Un rae “Aarioxer Gert BéAnur dR mpaidir KaTapecyee tm 


Bopby rive. 
* Thue. viii 18 and 37. 
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be construed as asserting his rights over a large part of 
European Greece. It would seem, he said, that the Lace- 
deemonians, instead of working the freedom of Hellas, as 
they professed, had simply put her under the dominion of 
the Mede!. In a third treaty this danger was avoided ; no 
words were admitted which could be taken as asserting the 
King’s dominion in any part of Europe. But in Asia the 
integrity of his empire was fully guaranteed, and not only 
the integrity but the independence. Asia was acknow- 
ledged as his own, and with his own he might do as he 
thought good * 

We hear nothing of the feelings of Hermokratés or of 
Dorieus as to the general principle thus laid down, the 
subjection of the Grecks of Asia to the barbarian. But 
they, and the freemen of Syracuse and Thourioi generally 
had presently an opportunity of speaking their minds as to 
one particular exercise of the authority thus acknowledged. 
The King might do what he thought good with his own ; 


‘at Milétoe, Milétos was part of his own, and at Milétos what his satrap 


The Mile- 
inns take 
the castle. 


thought good on his behalf was that a castle, a Zwvinglurg, 
should arise in the great Ionian city, to keep its citizens 
in due obedience to Darius and Tissaphernés, The fortress 
of the barbarian planted within their walls put an end to 
the zeal which revolted Milétos had once shown on the 
Peloponnesian side, Stirred up by the boldness of the 
Thourians and Syracusans, the Milesians rose and sud- 
denly stormed the castle and drove out the garrison‘. Free 
action on the part of victims of the barbarian was natur- 

1 Thao, vill, 43, 35 dredvar sal rhoove dxdaar widor Bovdebewr wal Gea- 
eadiar wal Aorpois xa ra pbypt Bocoriw, wal dor? Ueweplar dy Myduchy 
Apxiy ois" ENAne Tobs Aawtbauporlovs repOetras, 

9 Th. 58.25 xhpar rip Bassler Soy rit "Aolas tort, Bacihten elvu* cal 
swept rit xdbpas rhs Lavrod Bovevire Baotdchs buen Botheras, 

* See above, p. 420, 

* Thao. vill. 84. 45 DaBow wal 7d by rf MaMpry Uxprotopmudror rod 


‘Tieoaplpvovs ppoipoy ol Mirsores, X40patmeecévres wal rode yévras idaxas 
adroi ixpédAover. 
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ally offensive, then as now, to those who had betrayed them caar, vm. 
to the barbarian. Lichas, though he had protested against Lichas and 
the clauses of the treaty which had seemed to recognize {be Mile 
the King as lord of Thessaly and Boidtia, was a prudent 
diplomatist who sought to avoid those difficulties and com- 
plications which are apt to arise when a people takes the 
solution of its own questions into its own hands. He bade 

the Milesians and all other bondmen of the King to pre- 

serve a prudent attitude, and to sit down quietly in their 
bondage, at least till the war was over’. The mass of 

the allies were of another mind. The Syracusans above The Byra- 
all, rejoicing in their own deliverance, sent forth to work help the 
the deliverance of others, felt no call to help in keeping M! Milena 
any fellow-Greek under the barbarian yoke. They openly 
applauded the action of the Milesians?; the wrath of the 
Milesians grew fiercer against Astyochos and Lichas, till 

they were presently delivered from both of them. Lichas 

died of disease, and the Milesians refused him the place 

of honourable burial which the Lacedemonians demanded 

for him$, Astyochos was recalled from his command to 

make way for Mindaros, He went back to Sparta, taking Hermo- 
with him an envoy of Tissaphernés to speak against the Gumta 
Milesians and to speak for the satrap‘, The Milesians ¢f support 
sent envoys of their own, and with them went Hermo- 

kzatés to tell of the double-dealing of the satrap and his 
intrigues with Alkibiadés*, From the day when he had 


1 Thue. viii, 84. 5; 6 pérros Alyas obre plowero abrait, tpn re xpiva 
Tesoapdpres eal Dovdcieiy rods MiAngiovs wal rods dMdovs by Th 
Basidior ra wérpia kat imPeparedery, tos Ay rdy xékeuor «5 OSrra. 
From which Blue Book of our own day is this translated! 

+ Th. 45 Guredéeer wal voit AAAas fund xas wat ox fjuora Tos Zupa- 


"Tb. 5. 

4 Tb, 85. 2, ‘The envoy of the satrap was a man ra wag’ davrod, FavAl- 
‘791 Sroma, Kap Biyrwaacs. A hellenized barbarian, not a barberized Greek. 

"Tb. 33 Bde rove re Mugaion wopevoutvous Int saraBoj 1) cirod 
whore, wal roy “Epuorpiryy per’ abrim, bs iuerde rie Tssoplpry 
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first pleaded for the sailors’ pay, the heart of the Persian 
satrap had been filled with a bitter and abiding hatred 
towards the great citizen of Syracuse}, 

All this while the revolution and counter-revolution was 
going on at Athens. At one of its stages, at the moment 


peat Talo of that revolt of Euboia which struck yet greater fear into 


El 
rn 


Comment 





Laced 





tnd Syre- 


the heart of Athens than even the overthrow in Sicily, 
we read of new reinforcements coming from the West, of 
ships from Taras and Lokroi, and some from Sicily also°. 
They formed part of the Peloponnesian fleet which came 
to the support of the revolted island, They helped to 
overcome the ships of Athens off the haven of Eretria, 
when the Dorian enemy and the Ionian ally agreed in 
slaughtering the men of the ruling city‘, And had Syra- 


" cusan Hermokratés held the chief command instead of 


Lacedemonian Agésandridas, the ruling city might hardly 
have outlived that day. It is here that the Athenian his- 
torian stops to make the bitter comment that, both now 
and at many other times, the Lacedemonian enemy seemed 
to carry on the war in the interest of Athens. The slow- 
ness and lack of enterprise in the Spartan character did 
the work of their enemies®. It was otherwise with the 
Syracusans. They were a people like the Athenians them- 
selves, and knew best how to wage war against them, 
‘The luck of the older comers among the Sikeliots in the 


dwopairay p6eiporra raw Heoromnaian ra wpéypara per” AdecBidBov wal 
Unapporepiforra. 

2 Thuc. viii, 8g. 35 FxOpa 82 apis abrdy fy abry del wore rep! rod pro¥0d 
iis drodborws. 

# 1b.96.1; obre 9 by rp Zwedle foupopd, natwep pepidy rére Béfaca erat, 
obre Edo obdir ww offre tpiBqoer. 

2 Ib.gt.a. 4 Ths. 5 

5 Tb. 96. 5; obe dy rourp pop AaBaupsrin "AOqwalas wirrer Bh 
Eompophrraree xpoceohepiioas bylvowro, AXA wal ly EXAous wodois. 

Tb; Bdspopos wheZeron Brves rly xpbroy, ol ply Afeie, ol 32 BpaBei, wal of 
pay bnyceappral, of 2 Brod ou EXRase 76 wal Uv dpxi ravruch whiiora dpirow. 

1 Tb; Begay 8 of Xvpaxtoror pddsora yap duodrporos -yersuevos dpcera 
al wposeroApmocy. 
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ogwan was less in the greater fight of Kynosséma in the omur. vm. 
Hellespont. ‘There Hermokratés and the Syracusans held Herm. 
the right wing of the Peloponnesian feet against the Athe- Kina 
nian Thrasyllos. And if in the end they fled, they might Sr” 
boast that they were the last to flee’. But the victory Athenian 
cheered Athenian hearts, still bowed down by Sicilian over- 2%, 
throw#, It must have been with special glee that they Corinthian 
set up their trophy on the height by the tomb of Hekabe* 

for a fight in which they could show ships won from every 

member of the Corinthian household, The metropolis her- 

self, Ambrakia, Leukas, and Syracuse, all paid their share *, 

And the Ttaliots and Sikeliots who stayed by Euboia had 

their day of ill luck also. They formed part of the Pelo- Summ off 
ponnesian or Boiotian fleet which was destroyed by a storm 

off Athés. An inscription at Kordneia, read and recorded 

by Ephoros, was understood by Diodéros to mean that 
twelveiman only exaped®. 

Of the battles that followed in the Hellespont, in the Battles in 
first, fought late in the same memorable year, we hear of {Heller 
Dirieus and his Taliota; indeed their eceape and resistance #*"-#° 
form the main story*. In the fight which immediately 
followed, the Syracusans formed the left wing of the fleet 


1 See the 104th and 105th chapters throughout, We read at the end 
ot re Aupanboios . « . paddov bs gry dpufoarres, deeds) wat robs EAdovs 
Hp. 

* Thue. vill, 106. 2, Till then they wore poBoiyero: 13 Sy Tlero- 
ronrpolan varrucdy Bd 16 7d ward Bpaxd opt\para Kol Bd riy ly uxedle 


Evppopiy. 

1°90 ifs “Bedne ponuciow (1d Kuwds ofjua in Thucydides) comes from 
Diodoros (xiii. 40). We know not whether Philistos recorded these eastern 
‘wars or whether wo are ouly listening to Ephoros, 

‘Phuc, vil, 106. 3. Five Corlathiao, two Ambrakloh, ono Leukadian, 
‘and one Syracusan. 

+ Diodoros (xiii. 41) copies the inscription from Ephoros, Grote (viii. 
150) suggests that the fleet was in great part Boiotian, This is likely 
‘enough ; but this is the fect spoken of in Thue. viil. 1.2, which had some 
Sikeliot and Italiot ships. 

* Xen. Hell i, 1. 1-35 Diod. xiii, 45, Hee had just come from Rhodes, 
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of Mindaros!, which bore up on equal terms against the 
Athenians, till Alkibiadés came to turn the scale. And now, 
after so many changes, the man who had argued against 
Syracuse at Athens and at Katané*, who had argued for 
her at Sparta, who had argued against her and worked for 
her at Messana , but whose warfare on the soil and on the 
waters of Sicily had not gone beyond surveys and skir- 
mishes‘, at last met Sikeliot enemies face to face, and met 
them to defeat them®. He met them with the same result 
in the greater battle of Kyzikos carly in the next year’, 
Here the Peloponnesians, with their Greek and barbarian 
allies—this time the trustworthy Pharnabazos and not the 
deceitful Tissaphernés—were utterly defeated. The whole 
fleet fell into the hands of the victors, save only the ships 
of one division. When the Syracusans could not keep 
their ships for themselves, they burned them rather than 
let them go to strengthen the enemy’. New ships soon 
were made; Pharnabazos gave every help in money and 
timber. Nor was he the enemy to Greek freedom that 
Tissaphernés was. The people of Antandros had risen with 
Peloponnesian help against Tissaphernés’ bloody lieutenant 
Arsakés®, The glimpse that we next get of the town 
seems to set it before us as a commonwealth tributary or 
dependent, but no more. Pharnabazos assigns it as the 
place for the building of the new ships. In that work 
doubtless the Syracusans joined. But they joined also in 
building the wall of Antandros, and by their conduct in 
every way they made themselves so acceptable to the people 





* Diod. xiii, 45; dnt pty rd Aaidy wfpar Frage Zupaxovalovs. 

# See above, pp. 96, 151. 4 Seo above, pp. 179, 199. 

* See above, p. 148. 

* Xen, Hell i. 1. 4-73 Diod. xiii. 45, 46. 

* Xen, Hell. £1. 14-20; Diod. xiii. 49-51. 

1 Xen. Hell. i. 1.185; rade 82 vate of 'AOpaic gxorre Eyorrer dwdoar ir 
Mpoxdomaor, why ribv Bvpaxovolur dxelvas 2 abrot earleaveay ol 
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of that town, that they gave them their citizenship and cuar. vin. 
the honourable title of benefactors ¥ 


This was the end of the career of Hermokratés a8 @ The year 
Syracusan commander in the waters of Old Greece and {9,14 
Asia, We have now entered on a memorable and terrible 5 
year in the history of Sicily; but its great events must be 
told elsewhere. It is enough to say here that the party Benish- 
at Syracuse opposed to Hermokratés, the party doubtless 7.0" 
of Dioklés, had gained the upper hand, and that they had "== 
carried a vote for the deposition and banishment of Her- 
mokratés and his colleagues in the generalship®, It may Distis- 
be that the Syracusans at home were dissatisfied with the gnome 
ill-success of the late battles, They may have sent Her- 
mokratés forth in the common belief, the fear of Athens, 
the hope of Sparta, that Athens would be crushed out of 
hand by the combined force of Peloponnésos and Sicily. 

To that end it might perhaps have been needful to send 

a Sikeliot fleet of greater strength than twenty-two ships. 
Anyhow that end had not been gained; but the failure 

had been the common failure of the whole Peloponnesian 
alliance; it had been in no sort the special failure of the 
Sikeliot contingent. On the other hand Hermokratés and Services of 
the force under his command had stood forth as the fore- cra, 
most men of the whole ficct and army, the bravest in 
battle, the first to stand up against wrong and to give help 
toallies in need. To the virtue of Hermokralés there is no sanders 
better tribute than the lies of ‘Tissaphernés and Astyochos. fia ™* 





» Xen. Hell. §. 1. 26; vavenryoupirew 83 ol Zvpaxovoios Sua rots “Avray- 
Oplocr roo relyour 71 tweréncoay, nel lv 7h ppoup} fptoar wivraw wértora. 
Bid vada B ebepyecta re nal sodsreia Xopaxovatous ty "AvTivSpy orl. 

2 Tb, a7 5 dy 82 ag xping rovry Hr iAby rot réiv Xypaxsucian oxparrry, 
bre geiryouer olnober bed 700 Dypov, This is only casually referred to by 
DiodOros (xii. 63), and also by Thuoydides (vii. 85. 3), when speaking of 
the spite of Tissaphernés against Hermokratts. See above, p. 425, and 
below, p. 432. See Grote, x. 574. 
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cur. vin, The wrath of Hermokratés against Tissaphernés was 


Hermo- 

Ieratés ac- 
cepts the 
sentence, 


Heis 
called on 


Kindled, so they said, because he had asked money of the 
satrap and had been refused’, As fur as the conduct of 
Hermokratés in the war had gone, no sentence could be 
more unjust than that which deprived him without a hear- 
ing of command and of citizenship. But we must not 
forget that in the internal politics of Syracuse Hermo- 
kratés, best of generals and foreign ministers, was ever 
suspected. And his own conduct will presently show that 
the suspicion was not wholly without grounds. 

‘When the sentence of deposition reached the fleet, Her- 
mokratés called his men together. He enlarged on the 
injustice and the illegal nature of the sentence; he spoke 
of the toils of warfare which they had shared with him ; 
but he bade them submit to the will of the commonwealth ; 
he bade them show themselves as brave and faithful to- 
wards their new commanders as they had shown them- 
selves towards him. He then bade them choose officers to 
take the command till the new generals came®. A cry 


to keep the arose that Hermokratés and his colleagues should keep 


the command in defiance of the vote at home. This was 
specially the cry of trierarchs, steermen, and the heavy- 
armed who served on board the ships. It seems implied 
that the actual seamen, doubtless at Syracuse, as at Athens, 
the specially democratic class, were at least less eager in 


* Tuo. vill. 85. 4; wat rd rerevrala guydoror te ypaxovedy rol 
“Eppoxptrovs, wal Uripuw tuivrey Unt ras vais roy Xupaxoolew is viv 
MiAqror orparqyiv « . « tntaeiro 8 Tieoaplprgs gurphde Bir fq ey “Eppo~ 
phrres 10AG Eri paddov, wal rarpydpe: Dida 76 wal bs xphnard wore alriicas 
bran wet ob ruxaw ry ixOpar ol spooteiro. It in not likely that Tism- 
phernés can have misrepresented any transaction between Hermokratés 
and himself, such as did preently take place between Hermokratés and 
Pharnatazos. 

* Xen, Hell. i. 1.27; fvpeaddoawres robs lavray orpariérras, ‘Eppoxphrovs 
porryountrov, dwonoptporras riy lavrir feppopar, dx ABlaan gecyouer Sear 
‘res wapd dv voyor" wapjrecdy re xpodiyovs alvai 7a Aoend, Gorey 72. xpbrepa, 
sal dobpas deyaBods pds 7a det wapayyedAspera, Irkata: 3 letdcvor Spxorres, 
wbcpes by deplesarros of pnndves de” decloen, 
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the demand?, To that demand the generals refused to cur. viz 
consent; they would not withstand the authority of the 
commonwealth? As men going out of office, they sub- 

mitted themselves to a voluntary entiyné. They recounted 

their own exploits ; they called on any man who had aught 

to say against them to come forth and say it; but none 
answered. They then yielded to a second demand, that They keep 
they would at least keep the command till their successors thecoming 
came out‘, Before long, at Milétos, they gave up their %20ne" 
command to the new comers, Démarchos, Myskén, and 
Potamis*, and withdrew amid the general applause of the 

army. The more part of the trierarchs bound themselves The trier- 
by oath that, when they got back to Syracuse, they would "isige 
do all that they could to bring about their recall ®, beararaited 


to thelr re- 
All this public action was worthy of the best side of the storation. 


great Syracusan, But we see that there was another side Secret 

tohim, when we hear of evening meetings in the general’s fic” 
tent, where, among chosen officers and soldiers, Hermo- ‘4 

kratés set forth certain plans of his own which are not 

more fully described’. But we better understand their 


* Xen. Hell. i. 1. 28; of dvaBohearres tetrevor Uxelvovs Spxeir, wal whe 
‘ora of rechpapxor ral of IeBérar cal of mvBepeijra:. ‘The next words 
show that dpyeo means to keop the command altogether, not merely till 
‘the new generals come, 

1 Tb. ; of 8 obe Egagay deiv cracdfew spds rv tavréw wokiv, 

BE rus Umucadoly 71 abrois Adon Epacay xpiivas BSvas, neyerqudyour 
otberds & ob8ty irarrimplrov, w.7.h. 

19 5 Beoudvaw Euuvar, far dpixorro of der! tuclvam oxparrryol. 

"The namea are given by Xenophén, also in advance by Thucydides, 
‘vill 85. 3. 

* Xen, Hell. i. 1. 30; rly 22 rpinpdpxaw Spboarves ol wheioror mardfeur 
airods, bndy ts Xvpaxovear dplewrras, dxedyjarro bx 4Boihorre wher 
draroivres. 

1 Tb. 305 de byiqweone rods imeuccordrovs wal rpempbpxe wal mBleprey- 
‘rin eal dniBeriv, bedorns sulpas, ps) wal xpds dowlpar, cwadl(er pdr 
“rip empriy rip tavrot drefuvotoro 8,71 Tuedde Abpeww 9 epdrracy, xdxalvour 
Witaoe, xedciar Abyer 7a ply ded rod rapaypiiua, 74 N Bovrevosplrovs, 
‘This may very well have been Hermokratés’ usual practice ; but we may 
bo sure that fts importance grew in the time that he was waiting for his 
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nature, when we read that Hermokratis went to Pharna- 
bazos, and that, without his asking for anything, the satrap 
gave him @ sum of money, which he spent in building 
triremes and hiring mercenaries to secure his own return 
to Syracuse’, We hear further that, when Pharnabazos 
designed to take envoys from Athens, Sparta, and Argos, 
to the Great King at Sousa, Hermokratés and his brother 
Proxenos were in their company ®, ‘To Hermokratés King 
and satrap would seem beings far away from Syracuse, who 
were not likely to threaten the independence or the power 
of Syracuse. From them he might fairly get any help that 
offered itself, any help that he might turn to his own Syra- 
cusan purposes. There was already an enemy in Sicily with 
whom he could stand on no such terms. The record of the 
year ends with the entry that it was then that the Car- 
thaginians, under Hannibal their general, made war in 
Sicily with an army of ten myriads, and in three months 
took two Greek cities, Selinous and Himera®, There was 


no fear now that the alliance between Persia and Carthage 
seventy years before should be again renewed. Against 


auccersor. The txexcorare: are a rather dangerous class in the mouth 
either of Hermokratés or of Xenophon, and we may mark the significant 
absence of the democratio reGras from these gatherings 

+ Xen, Hell. i. 1, 313 dpusueror rapa SaprdBa¢or, xply alrfica xphuara 
DaBiw, ra peaxeudero apis rv és Zupaxodoas miBodor fdvovs re eal Tpchpeis. 
‘These worls follow a description of the great reputation of Hermokratés(ra 
word by 7G owedply ebdéfa, Abyeer 16 Borin wal Bovdesar 72 xphriera), 
which may well refer to times both before and after the announcement of 
his banishment, and a reference to hia visit to Sparta; xarqyopjaas 8 Tra- 
caplpns ty AaeeBainort "Epponphrys, paprepotrros rot "Aorvixov, wal Bigas 
ra Gra Adyar. But Xenophbn did not mean that this visit took place 
after the announcement of his banishment. Tt is simply part of a general 
picture of Hermokratés, It is plain from Thucydides (viii. 85. 3) that the 
‘Visit to Sparta was earlier. 

‘With thie last casual reference we part, in sorrow and reverence, from a 
guide who has none like him before or after. 

* Xen, Hell. £ 3. 13. 

* Xen, Hell. £1. 375 eal J dnaurls Edqyer, by gf KapyqSérvoy, “AvriBa 
throvubrov, orparcéoarrer Ini Zuxedlay Siva paper expands, alpotow bv rpeat 
ye! Bio wider “EXArpibas, Osvoirra wal "Ipdpar, 
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the barbarians who threatened the Greek life of Sicily czar. vim. 
Hermokratis held that he might fairly use the wealth of 
barbarians from whom Sicily had no harm to fear. 


‘Thus the Syracusan and the Peloponnesian fleet lost the Contiaued 
services of a great man, on many sides of him a noble man, #020. 
but not a perfect citizen, like Aristeidés or Timoledn. But lie 
the Sikeliots whom Hermokratés had trained could now 
fight even without Hermokratés. The whole Sikeliot force 400. 
in the eastern waters now reached the tale of twenty-seven 
ships. In the docks of Antandros, the Syracusans had The Sike- 
rebuilt their twenty ships and the Selinuntines their two. rebuilt at 
Five more had come from Syracuse under the command of #200" 
Buklés and Hérakleidés, both names that we have heard ments from 
already; the latter we have seen borne by two generals STM 
of Syracuse’. ‘The men on board of these ships played a exploit 
chief part amid the force, Greek and barbarian, by which honour. 
the Athenian Thrasyllos was driven back from Ephesos *, 

The men of Syracuse and Selinous received the first prize 

of valour and every honour which the city of Ephesos and 

its citizens could bestow on them. The Syracusan who 

chose to settle at Ephesos was to be free from the special 

tax that was paid by strangers. To the Selinuntines 

more was granted. The news had already come of the Nows of 
awful deeds which were in-doing in their own island. yocne"s 
Hannibal was in Sicily, and Selinous was no more a 4% 
city. The Selinuntine warriors were, like Themistoklés, Ephesian 
Kanarés, and Garibaldi, anéAues &rdpes; to such men, so WUznsbip 
far from their lost home, the citizenship of Ephesos was th Seli- 


nuntines. 
freely voted. Ephesos was under the overlordship of the 


+ Xen, Hell.{. 2.8, On Eukl6e see above, p. 228; on Hérakleidés, pp. 
308, 228. * Tho. 

* Tb. 105 roiz 82 Zoparovalous wal Zedwovatos, eparlarous yeroudvors, 
Apersia Tamar wad xow) wal I8ig roddcis [100 above, p. 420], wal oleeiy 
Arivuav Wooar 1§ Bovdoplyy dul: Zeduvovaion B, Ieet } réAis dewrSAer, 
ral rohirelay Hoow. 
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Great King; it lay largely open to the caprice of his 
satrap ; still it was a commonwealth, an Hellenic common- 
wealth, and Selinous was such no longer. 

A few more notices there still are of this distant warfare 
of the Grecks of Sicily, each of which stands in a striking 
relation to something which has gone before in the story. 
Presently Thrasyllos is at Methymna, Hesees the twenty- 
five Syracusan ships whose erews had just smitten his 
heavy-armed sailing away from Ephesos. He puts to sea 
at once; he attacks the Syracusan ships; he takes four 
with their crews and chases the rest back to Ephesos', In 
the winter the captives were taken to Athens. There were 
Jatomiai in Peiraieus as well as at Syracuse; they too could 
be used as prisons, and there the Syracusans were doomed 
to feel somewhat of the same form of suffering which, four 
winters before, they had inflicted on the soldiers of Nikias 
and Démosthenés. But the luck of the new captives was 
greater than that of the men for whose griefs they were made 
toatone. The Syracusan prisoners contrived to cut their way 
through the rock, and to escape, some to Dekeleia, come to 
Megara’. Lastly, Sparta, seeing that the whole Athenian 
naval fore was engaged at the Hellespont, deemed it a fitting 
moment to try to win back long-lost Pylos, her own Kory- 
phasion, 80 long the stronghold of wasting Helots. Of the 
eleven ships that she sent on that errand, five were Sicilian 
vessels with citizen crews*. They were perhaps on their 
way home. Pylos had been first taken by Démosthenés 
when an Athenian fleet on its way to Sicily was kept back 


> Xen. Hell. 2. 12. 

2 Te 145 xemly defen, by § of alypsderro: Zupaxotavos, elpyplror rod 
Tapas by AiBoroulass, Ropigerres rip xkrpay, dxo8 pares yuerde gxorro is 
Aucéruay, ol 8° bx Méyapa, This looks as if they were set to work in the 
quarrice, 

* Diod. xili, 64; AaxeBaipbrio: . . . torpdrevoe tnt HdAcr, fy Mecofrot 
dpovpq rarixoy, cara ply Giragoay Ibexa vavol, év Hoar al dud Zedlas 
rdyre, Cf above, p.423. See alto Xen. Hell. i. 2. 18,and Grote, vill. 177. 
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by its taking?. Another such point of the Peloponnesian our. vm 
const was oceupied by the same Athenian lender on the 
Sicilian voyage from which he never came back to Athens, 
And now it was by the help of Sikeliot hands that Sparta 
was set free from the thorn in her side which had so long 
made her feel that conquered Messénd could till deal a 
blow against her. 

The Sikeliots were needed in their own island; no such 
need lay on the Italiots, ‘Their Rhodian leader Dérieus 
hhad his own island to watch over, and he had to avenge on 
Athens the sentence of death pronounced against him and 
his house. Presently a moment came when it seemed as if 
the sentence would be carried out, He and two Thourian Dérieu st 
triremes were taken by the Athenian Phanosthenés, and on" 
Diricus himeclf atcod, like Ducetius at Syracuse, before 
the Athenian assembly to hear his doom. But the stately Hiren. 
form of the Olympie victor, the dazzling glory of his ex- 
ploits, made the assembled people forget their wrath. They 
saw in him, not the rebel whom they had condemned to 
death, the captain who had fought against them in many 
hattles, but rather the man of such renown in the sored 
itamen ag awicther Guock hed evar reached, "They let hte. 
go free without terms or ransom®, Our thoughta are earried 
back to the days of another Dérieus, to his companion 
Philippos, and the honours granted to him in death by the 
men of Segesta who slew him‘, A time came among the 
revolutions of Greek affairs when Dorieus, still a Rhodian 
patriot, was the friend of Athens and the enemy of Sparta, 
Again a prisoner, this time in Spartan hands, he fared 
not at the hands of the oligarchs in secret council as he 
had fared at the hands of Démos on his Payx. To them 


} Sco above, p. 38. 
2 Seo above, P. 303+ 
+ Xen, Hell. is. 195 Paus. vi. 7. 43 Grote, vill. 217. 
* Seo vol. i. p. 95. 
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caar. vm he was a dangerous enemy and nothing more, and, as a 

He is pot dangerous enemy, he paid the forfeit of his life’. 

Spaces. 

Be ‘The Wars of Syracuse and Athens end with the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos. With the later acts of the war, with 
the fights of Arginousai and Aigos-potamos, with the sur- 
render of Athens and the destruction of her Long Walls, 
the historian of Sicily has no concern, Kallikratidas touches 
us not; Lysandros we shall meet in our own island. We 
have now to turn to the far more fearful strife which was 
waging in Sicily itself. ‘The doom of Selinous was known 
already; the Sikeliot fleet went back from Asia to show 
itself too late to save Himera from a heavier fate than 
Sclinous. And the historian who records the capture and 
the release of Déricus again stops to mark the year by the 

‘The Ca misfortunes of Sicily. “The year ended in which the 

a. Carthaginians made war in Sicily with a hundred and 

497; twenty triremes and a land army of twelve myriads, And 
they took Akrgas through hunger, having been overcome 
in battle, but having beleaguered the city for seven 
months®.” Our small dealings with barbarians at Milétos 
and Ephesos might be enough to remind us that the Eternal 
Question was then, as ever in the world’s history, awaiting 
its solution, We have only to tun to our own ground to 
see it reopened in all its fulness. 


' Pause. vi. 7. 6. He refers to the Attic history of Androtién, See 
©. Muller, i. 276. 

* Xen, Hell. i. 5. 21; wal dnavrds Duryer by § Kapyydénor ts Zuxedlay 
orparetcarres elxoos wal teary rpuipeot wal wets erparids B6Bera pupdow, 
Dov "Axpdeyarra igh, phxy ud Hrrydbrres, epoombe(Suevor 82 berd yijvas. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


THE SECOND CARTHAGINIAN INVASION’, 
B.C, 410-404, 


TTUHE brightest days of Greck Sicily had passed away. Ess 
The Athenian invasion had wrought but little Yim... 
material damage, and its result had been to mise the invasion. 
position of Syracuse and of all Sicily in the eyes of the 
world. But it was hardly to be hoped that the Sikeliot 


cities should again see that union of freedom, prosperity, 





+ It is a fall from a chapter through which our chief guidle has beon 
Thueydides to tuen toa chapter in which wo may aay that our only guide 
in Diod0ros, ‘The fall is greater, because we have now no one to compare 
with Diodorot, as we had Diodéros himself and Plutarch to compare with 
Thucydides. In short it is through Diod6ros slome that we have to got at 
Philistos or any other trustworthy source. Bat, as I have already noticed 
(se above, p. 1), Dioloros, freed from the overwhelming company of 
Thucydides, returns on the whole to his better level, though he docs not 
supply us with many things 90 good ae some of his bent points in the later 
stages of the Athenian war. Plutarch has xo Life illustrating this time. 
‘We have lost the cotipany of Nikias and Alkibiadés ; we do ot yet come 
in for that of Dion. The subsidiary writen give us the least possible 
amount of help, except in matters which personally concern Dionysion, 
the fall examination of which I keep for the next chapter. The Cartha- 
gininn invasion of Sicily seems to have drawn to itself but little notice in 
Old Greece. Besides the two references quoted from Xenophon, which have 
been suspected, we get one or two political references from Aristotle, and 
‘an ancodote or two from Polyainoe ; that is about all. We have not a single 
inscription to teach us anything during a time so important for Syracusan 
constitutional history. On the other hand, we get some valuable notices 
from ooins, We shall get more light again in the tenth chapter, though 
nothing like what we had in the eighth. 
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and at least comparative peace, which had marked the years 
that followed the fall of the tyrants, The struggle with 
Athens had stirred men’s minds; it had brought to the front 
every element of discord; those who had dreaded Syracusan 
ambition in former days were likely to have much more 
reason to dread it now, Hermokratés, preacher of peace 
and Sikeliot unity, no longer guided the counsels of his 


Alaa ot ety. Soon after the deliverance of Symcuse, he had gone 


tae 


Dioklés, 


on active foreign service in the gman waters ; since then 
he had been condemned in his absence, and was now a 
dangerous exile, planning an armed return, The most 
influential leader at Syracuse was the enemy of Hermo- 
kratés, Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver. We must pre- 
sently glance at his political career; but at this moment 
the domestic politics of Syracuse count for less than her 


Vosition of external relations. Besides her efforts in the eastern 


Syracuse. 


War with 
Katand 


and Naxos. 


Leontinai. 


Allies of 
Syracuse. 


waters, warfare in Sicily still lingered. Katané and Naxos 
had been her enemies in the Athenian war; the over- 
throw of Athens left them without their powerful ally, 
and warfare, though seemingly on no great scale, had been 
going on with them as the natural survival of the great 
struggle’. Leontinoi was now an undisputed Syracusan pos- 
session. The exiles, if any still clave to their two strongholds, 
must have been driven out a second time?; Leontinoi is 
no longer a separate city; it has sunk into an outlying 
Syracusan fortress, with which the ruling commonwealth 
deals as it thinks good. Of the other cities, Himora, 
Sclinous, Gela, and Kamarina woro all her allies, All 
had sent help to Syracuse in her hour of danger ; but it 
was only Himera, in whose mingled population there was 
an ancient Syracusan element, which had shown any 
great zeal in the cause‘, Kamarina at all events had 
been very half-hearted, and Akragas had all along stood 


1 See xbove, p. 399- "Seo above,p. 71. Sea val. p. gtr. 
* See above, p. 414+ * See above, pp. 152) 164, 185, 
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aside in strict neutrality’. In truth the invasion had omar. rx. 


been driven back, not by any great general effort even of 
the Dorians of Sicily, but much more by Syracuse herself 
and her allies from Old Greece. The Sikeliot action in the 
Aigean had been all but wholly a Syracusan action. No 
city but Selinous had given help—in naval warfare none 
Dut Selinous was likely to give help—and the Selinuntine 


contingent to the fleet had not been large. As things then Chances of 
Syracusan 


stood, Syracuse, full of pride and hope after her great Siew 


deliverance, might well be expected to claim a place in 
Sicily like that to which in Old Greece Sparta had risen by 
land and Athens by sea, a place like that which Carthage 
had won for herself among the Phenician cities of the 
‘West, like that to which Rome—if Rome came within the 
range of Syracusan thought—was already taking the first 
steps on the nearest mainland. It would have been only 
natural if Syracuse had now begun to strive, as ruling 
commonwealth, after the same kind of dominion in Sicily 
which had once beenheld byher tyrants,and which was before 


long to be held by her tyrants again. But all schemes of Sudden- 
this kind were cut short, the general well-being of Greek Gimie.”” 





Sicily, the very existence of some of her cities, was cut ginlan 


short, by a blow unexpected and fearful beyond experience 
or thought. In the days of peace and prosperity, in the 
days of strife with Athens the Grecks of Sicily might 
almost have forgotten that the Canaanite was still in the 
land. Suddenly they were to learn that he was among 
them of a truth, to learn how fearful his power could be in 
his days of wrath and vengeance. 


§1. The Legislation of Dioklés. 
B.C. 412, 


We have as yet had only one glimpse of the internal 
affairs of Syracuse—of no other Sikeliot city have we so 


+ Bee above, pp. 290, 318, 338. 
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much as a glimpse—in the days which immediately followed 
the defeat of the Athenian invaders. We have seen Hermo- 
kratés deposed from his office of general and declared a 
banished man by the vote of an assembly in which he was 
not present to defend himself!, This of itself implies, if 
not an actual revolution, yet at least a change in the politics 
of the commonwealth which had brought the party opposed 
to his into more distinct prominence. During the war he 
had once been deprived of office *, and his pleading on bebalf 
of the Athenian generals had not carried the assembly with 
him*. But he had remained an important and even a 
leading citizen, and, when Syracusan help was sent to the 
Dorians of Old Greece, Hermokratés was the chief among 
those to whom the command was entrusted‘, His ap- 
pointment, we may believe, was the last act of the time 
immediately following the Athenian overthrow, a time 
during which Syracuse was on the whole of one mind. It 
was a time of thankfulness to both divine and human bene- 
factors. The temples of the gods were adorned with costly 
offerings, and rewards were bestowed on those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war’, The man who stood 
foremost in that class, the Spartan deliverer, may have 
become wearisome to those whom he had delivered, and 
may have become an object of the mockery to which Sike- 
liot lips were prone®, But none the less, he with the rest 
of the allies from Old Greece, was sent back with every 
public honour that Syracuse could bestow’. And at such a 
moment it would fall in with the general temper of the city 





» See above, p. 429. * See above, p. 229. 
* See above, p. 404. * See above, p. 419. 
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to bestow the command of the force which was to go forth cuar. 1x. 
to distant warfare on its own greatest citizen. Hermo- 

kratés might be dangerous in the home polities of Syra 

cuse; as the leader of the forces of the commonwealth in 

distant warfare every man in Syracuse kuew that he might 

be trusted. 

It would not follow that such a temper would last, The Torn 
democracy of Syracuse, delivered from Athenian invasion, Hero: 
was in the same case as the democracy of Athens sixty- “"*** 
seven years before, délivered from Persian invasion. In Tendency 
both eases there had been an effort of the whole people; Sree 
such an effort was sure to be followed by a movement for "8% 
making the sovereignty of the whole people yet more com- 
plete, if any point of democratic perfection was still lacking. 

‘We have the witness of Aristotle that, at this time, owing Witnes of 
to the democratic sentiment which had been heightened by “***°H* 
common efforts and common victory, changes took place 

which made the constitution of Syracuse more strictly demo- 

cratic than it was before. The philosopher indeed somewhat hispecaliar 
darkens his statement by the use of his own peculiar tech- ™"S"*8* 
nical language, a language different from that of practical 

men like Thucydides and Ath¢nagoras. In their eyes Syra- 

cuse was a democracy before; in the nomenclature of Aris- 

totle it became a democracy now}, As far as we can see, Syrcusn 
Syracuse for the second time borrowed something from the of Athens. 
institutions of her chief enemy. She had once borrowed, 

in her own form, the Athenian institution of the tile ?; 

she now borrowed the Athenian institution of the bean. 

‘We have already noticed the great powers which the pre- Adoption 
siding magistrates exercised in the Syracusan assembly, *'**'* 
and the further fact that those magistrates were the elected 
generals®. It would scem that the presidency was now Change in 
transferred to other magistrates, taken, according to the dendy of | 


» See Appendix IX and XXVL * See vol. ii. p. 333. 
2 See above, p. 129. 
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euar. rx, custom of Athens, by lot. Thus much seems clear from 
thew what we know of the former state of things compared with 
the next story which gives us any kind of picture of a 
Powen Syracusan assembly, ‘There we no longer see generals 
cratéy clothed with the power of putting an end to a debate 
lessened. which seems likely to become dangerous, We have instead 
magistrates of some other kind, who have drawn their 
office by lot, who can impose a fine for a breach of order, 
but who can neither put a stop to the debate nor do more 
to the offender than repeat the finé at each repetition of 
the offence’, Such a change is what Aristotle calls a 
change from a‘ commonwealth”—in his sense of that word 
—to a democracy. What Thucydides would have called 
the new state of things we cannot say; he would certainly 
not have spoken of democracy as being first brought in by 
such a change. 
Legislation ‘The change in the presidency of the assembly is likely 
of Dioklit. + have been only one change among others. And here 
comes the main difficulty of the story. As far as our faint 
glimpses of Syracusan affairs can guide us, the leading 
democratic politician of Syracuse at this time is a certain 
Otrer _Dioklés, In one account we have heard of him already 
rhe as the man who proposed the harshest way of dealing 
Bisorpei- with the captive Athenian generals*. We shall hear of 
fen. him largely again both in the camp and in the city, and 
katt, always as a strong opponent of Hermokratés. We are thus 
strongly tempted to suppose that it was on his proposal 
that the deposition and banishment of Hermokratés and 
his colleagues was carried. Thus far the course is fairly 
plain. But are we to suppose that this Dioklés is the same 
as a Syracusan lawgiver of the same name, whose alleged 
career hardly agrees with that of our present demagogue, 
but whom we cannot assign to any later date, and for 
whom there is no obvious place at any earlier? Dioklés 


+ See Appendix XXVI. * Boe above, P. 404. 
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the lawgiver is made to die by his own hand after the our. 1x. 
fashion of Chardndas; that is, the legend of Charindas Lerenduy 
has been transferred to him. The confusion is in any case his death. 
not greater than that which transferred Chardndas to the Confusion 
days of the foundation of Thourioi’. We are further told Chsréndns. 
that after death he received the honours of @ hero, and that 

a temple was built for his worship, which was swept away 

by Dionysios, because it stood in the way of his works 

of defence. All this does not sound like the end of a 
political leader who was sentenecd to banishment only 

very short time before Dionysios rose to power. Yet we 

have no means either of correcting the story or of finding 

any other place for Dioklés and his laws. And the only 

notice that we have of his legislation closely couples it 

with the change in the appointment of magistrates, which 

is further spoken of as his work, The action of Dioklés 

the demagogue and the existence of laws at Syracuse 

known as the Laws of Dioklés both seem ascertained 

facts. As to their relation to one another, we must face 

the difficulty as we can. We may add that Dioklés is a Motes 
name which has taken possession of popular Syracusan '°@*™* 
imagination. Among the rocks of Achradina the cave is 

shown to which the wise philosopher and lawgiver withdrew 

from the world for solitary meditation. 

Of the legislation of Dioklés, whether the demagogue or Character 
any man of earlier times, we hear that his laws were of eye” 
extreme severity, that they were most minute in the defini- 
tion of offences and in the apportionment of penalties to 
them, but that the language was brief, and euch as to leave 
many points open to dispute. All this reads like the de- 
scription of some code far earlier than the days of Hermo- 
kratés and Dionysios ; it scems to put the laws of Dioklés 
along with those of Drakén, Zaleukos, and Chardndas. 

But we are told that they were adopted by other cities 


# See vol. i. pp. 61, 451. 3 See Appendix XXVI. 
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besides Syracuse, while in Syracuse they were held in such 
reverence that later Syracusan legislators, Kephalos in the 
days of Timoleén and Polydéros in the days of King 
Hierin, were allowed no higher title than that of ex- 
pounders of the Laws of Dioklés!, Statements of this 
kind can hardly be mistaken; but the alleged reason for 
the name given to Kephalos and PolydSros, namely that 
the Laws of Dioklis needed an interpreter on account of 
the archaic language in which they were written, must 
either be an unlucky guess of the reporter, or else it points 
to a primitive legislator rather than to a demagogue of the 
last years of the fifth century. 

But be the laws of Dioklés of any date that we may 
think good, the action of the demagogue Dioklés, the 
adversary of Hermokratés, is clear enough in the records of 
the fearful time to which we have now come. At Himera 
at least he would never have won the honours of a hero, if 
Himera had lived on to bestow either honour or disgrace on 
any man. But before we come to the more fearful tale of 
Himera, we have to tell the tale, fearful enough, of the 
first time when the Phenician was able fully to glut his 
will at the cost of a Greek commonwealth in Sicily. While 
Dioklés was playing the demagogue at Syracuse, while 
Hermokratés was plotting his return to Syracuse, Hannibal 
was playing the destroyer at Selinous. We have heard the 
echo of the tale on the coast of Asia?; we must now come 
back and look on the deed in its fulness 


§ 2. The Carthaginian Siege of Selinous. 
B.C, 410-409. 

‘The great Carthaginian invasion which marks the later 
years of the fifth century before Christ, as the invasion which 
was beaten back by Gelén marke its earlier years, wae 
brought about by occasions which, as we read them, seem 

* See Appendix XXVI. * See above, pp. 43% 436. 
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almost word for word the same as those which had brought 
about the Athenian invasion, The invitation to the in- 
vader came from the same quarter. It was again Elymian 
Segesta and her endless disputes with her Greek neigh- 
bours at Selinous that called in these mew and more terrible 
invaders, The Athenian force had come, as one of its 
main objects, to defend Segesta from Selinuntine aggres- 
sion. Overthrown in the Great Harbour of Syracuse, that 
foree could do nothing more for the Elymian allies of 
Athens, who now lay open without defence to the renewed 
attacks of their border enemies. The men of Segesta 
feared that the day of vengeance at the hands of Selinous 
and the allies of Selinous was coming upon them !. They 
feared that, if they kept back anything to which Selinous 
could make the shadow of a claim, the forces of Syracuse 
would be joined with the forees of Selinous to sweep away 
Segesta from the earth, When therefore the Selinuntines 
began the war again in order to win back the disputed 
lands, the Segestans deemed it wise to give them up with- 
out a straggle?. ‘This would imply that at this moment 


F : a x 
Segesta was in possession of the lands in dispute. But 


the ambition of Selinous—our narrative clearly comes 
from the Segestan side—was not satisfied with this cession. 
The Selinuntine force went on to harry the lands beyond Se 
the river, the lands which were the scene of warfare six 
years before, and which in Segestan eyes were undoubtedly Seg 
Segestan territory *. Help must be sought for somewhere. 
The isolated Elymian city had no kinsfolk to appeal to, no 


' Diod. xill. 435 “Byeorafoe . . . xaradudlrror roi) woAdiou mepiBeeit 
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cuaz.1. Greek city in Sicily, and, since the great Athenian failure, 
no Greek city out of Sicily, could be looked to to take up 
her cause; her only chance lay in help from her Phoenician 

Segesta friends, in Sicily or out of it, A Segestan embassy ac- 

TEsthidge cordingly went to Carthage, craving help against Selinous 

and offer and offering Segesta to Carthage?, The only meaning 
that we can put on this last phrase is that hitherto the 
relation between Segesta and Carthage had been, in form 
at least, one of simple friendship, Segesta remaining an 
independent ally. She now offered, in exchange for help 
given at this moment of danger, to enter the ranke of the 
Carthaginian dependencies. 

6, Six years before this time Segestan envoys had ap- 
peared at Carthage with the same prayer for help, but 
seemingly not with the same offers of submission? How 
far that offer had any effect on the difference of the recep- 
tion which the Segestans met with now and then we have 

The two no means of judging. But it is far more likely that the 

siren different treatment which the appeal met with on the two 

geste to occasions was owing to wider views of Carthaginian policy 
" than this. We may be sure that never since the day of 
Himera had the thought of renewed action on Sicilian 
ground passed for a moment out of the public mind of 
Carthage. But for a long time the thought had been 
of necessity secondary to other thoughts, and now that 
Sicilian warfare could again become the first of Car- 
thaginian objects, it was not an object to be dealt with 
lightly or without full preparation. When, at the begin- 
ning of the war between Syracuse and Athens, Hermo- 
kratés counselled his countrymen to send an embassy to 
Carthage, when somewhat later on an embassy from the 
Athenian camp actually went thither‘, no more came of 
2 Diod. xiii, 43; of rir “Byeoray olwoivres (« carious formula] xpleBus 
drloruday ds iy Kapxndéra, Bedperr BonSjoa, wal viv wbdiy airois 
byxeiplvera. 
2 See above, p. 84. * See above, p. 119. * See above, p. 196. 
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either errand than when Segesta first asked for help omar. ix. 
against Selinous. It may well be that, at the time of the Policy of 
firet appeal, Carthage was still only making ready for work “#8 
in Sicily, while at the second time she felt herself strong 
enough for action. We should know more about the 

matter if we were not so utterly in the dark as to those wars 

in western Sicily forty years or more before our present 

time which have already caused us so many searchings of 

heart. If Carthage really did allow one of her Phoenician 
dependencies in Sicily to undergo defeat at Greek hands 
without striking a blow both for her own power and forthe 
general interests of the Phomnician name, it is the surest 

of all proofs that, then at least, she was kept back from 
Sicilian action by full oceupation at home®. It proves far 

more than any refusal to help her Elymian ally against 

Greek enemies. It is most certain of all that, when the Her nou- 
war of Athens and Syracuse was actually going on, it best (igi. 
suited the policy of Carthage to lock on, to leave the two tan war. 
Greek powers to wear each other out, rather than to strike 

a blow for or against either. For Syracuse Carthage could 

have no good will, while Athens, as we have seen, she 
directly feared‘, When the chief forces of all Hellas were 
gathered together in Sicily, it was the wisdom of Car- 

thage to hold back. She did nothing for or against either 

side, unless when she allowed the Peloponnesian and 
Boiotian helpers of Syracuse to pass as friends along her 

coast’, But when the forces of Old Greece, victorious and Her policy 
vanquished, had vanished from Sicily, when part of the Sr the 
forces of Greck Sicily were engaged in warfare on the coast 

of Asia, then it distinctly suited the interests of Carthage 

to see in the second appeal from Segesta an honourable call 

to armed action in Sicilian affairs, 


* See vol. ii, pp. 338, 549. See vol. ii. p. 556, and above, p.17. 
* See above, p. 119. * See above, p. 319 
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Seventy years before a Shophet of Carthage had given his 
life for Carthage on the shore of Sicily, The death of 
Hamilkar was still unavenged, and one of his house was now 
high in office and in influence in the Carthaginian common- 
wealth. From the father of Hannén the father of Hamilkar 
that house was known as the House of Magén, of Magén 
whose name has so strangely lived on in other lands and 
tongues, to be to this day the name of a Balearic haven, 
and to be borne, as a title in the British peerage, by one 
who felt a call to write one memorable chapter in the history, 
if not of Phenician, at least of Teutonic Carthage *, Three 
sons of Hamilkar of Himera, three sons of his brother As- 
drabal, kept up the fame of their lineage. Under them, 
like Venice under Francesco Foscari, Carthage became a land 
power on her own continent; she founded her African pro- 
vince, and freed herself from the rent for her own soil which 
she had hitherto paid toan African landlord, A rhetorician 
of later times could speak of his day as the time when the 
Phoenician settlers in Africa might be reckoned to have 
themselves become Africans‘. That is, they were no longer 
strangers in Africa but masters, and one memorable act of 
their mastership was done by » son of Hamilkar. That 
was HannOn, the man of the famous Periplous, he who 
went forth to plant settlements of the Libyphenician sub- 
jects of Carthage on the less dangerous coasts of Ocean §, 


* See vol. ii. pp. 198, 518. 

+ From Magén comes Portus Magonis, Port Mahon, and thence the title 
borne by Lord Mahon (afterwards Earl Stanhope), who wrote the Life of 
Belisarins, 

On the house of Magdn, soe Meltzer, Karthager, i. 225; Holm, G. 8. 
i431. 

* See vol. i. p. 287. 

* Dion Chrysostom, Or. 35, vol. i. p. 3133 KapxmBowiove 82 “Avram ply 
aorl Tuplaw Uxoince AlBuar, wal AsBiny xarovesiy dort Gowleys. Truly a 
hetorician’s way of putting it. 

* On Hanndn and the Periplous see C. Maller, Geog. Min. L xxi, xxil ; 
‘Meltaer, i. 231. 
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So powerful became the statesmen and generals of the omar. i. 
house of Magén that constitutional changes were needed 
to keep their influence within bounds, It was to curb the 
them that the famous council of a Hundred Judges was Hur" 
called into being, to which the generals, the Shophetim 
themselves, had to give an account on their return from 
warfare, It is said that Hannén himself, the explorer of Basith- 
new worlds for Carthage, was sent into banishment by Rimast 
their judgement, It concerns us more that his brother, Sisk". 
Giskén son of Hamilkar, on whatever ground, underwent 
the same punishment, He found a shelter at Selinous; am Giskon at 
exile from Carthage, presumably an enemy of Carthage, “""°"* 
might be welcome there®. His son Hannibal bad either 
not shared his sentence, or had been restored. Shophet of Eset 
the commonwealth, he was now the leading man in its Sb 
councils, and it fell to his lot to receive the envoys of Segesta 
when they came toask help at Carthage against the re- 
newed encroachments of Selinous, and to offer the submis- 
sion of Segesta as a willing dependency of Carthage 4, 

The envoys from Segesta now appeared before the Car- 
thaginian senate and declared to those wise elders the com- 
mission which they had brought from the popular assembly 
of their own city. A distinction between the diplomacy of Segestan 
Carthage and that of Segesta seems here to be marked. thapiian 
Segesta had adopted the practice of the Greek democracies, Silommcy. 
while at Carthage all is done in » solemn conclave, The Debates in 
senators balanced the arguments for and against the grant"? “"™"* 
of help to Segesta, The offer of what was practically 





1 Justin, xix. 2.4; Grote, x. 353- 

¥ Meltzer (j. 228) seems to refer to this HannOn the story in Justin 
2, 4. 1) of a HannOn who aimed at the tyranny ; Dut he comes Lalor and 
ia crucified. 

* Diod. siti, 43; "Avisos... .. fy ulds Ploxavos bs tid Thy arpds 
Hrrar Lovyadaion wal mareBiewer tv 7 Zedwoivre, The ground for the 
Darishment seems inconsistent with Herodotus’ version of the death of 
‘Hamilkar. 
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cur.tx, an enlargement of Carthaginian dominion was tempting ; 
it would be a distinct gain to make Segesta, at least in 
all times of warfare, as much a Carthaginian outpost as 
Motya and Panormos on each side of it. But at this stage 
some still shrank from making an enemy of Syracuse, just 
then in all the power and pride of her late overthrow of the 
Athenian invader? The Senate, swaying to and fro be- 
tween war and peace, was at last determined in favour of 
war by the influence of the Shophet Hannibal. He felt 
no gratitude towards the city where his banished father 
had found a home. The ruling passion of his soul was 
a general hatred of the Greek name, and a special yearning 
to exact a memorable vengeance for the overthrow and 
Submision death of his grandfather?, By his persuasion the Senate 
siSeretl* was led to accept the offered submission of Segesta, and to 
ed promise help to the new dependency %, 
Pulicy of ‘The chief object of Hannibal was ancestral vengeance ; 
Hasnibel; yet he was not so wholly carried away by his personal 
feelings as to neglect anything that a skilful diplomacy 
sebamier could do to promote the public interests of Carthage. Tt 
andar Would seem that he first of all sent an embassy to Seli- 
thege. nous, calling on that commonwealth peacefully to accept 
the cession of the disputed lands on the part of Segesta *, 
Cartha- It is certain that there was a party in Selinous, headed by a 
forty in citizen named Empedidn, which entertained friendly feelings 


1 Diod, xiii. 43; ob werplos Bendpysar of Kapyniénor Gua ply yap 
IreGiow wapadaBeiv rhy bdo cheaipor, Sa 8 ipoBoivro rods Zepaxovaiovs, 
depacdres rpoopdres naraxenodepnxéras ras 15 ‘Adqraien Burdycis, 

2 Th.; ‘ArviBas be ply ol goer wadddqy, Spor 2 rds rie xpoytrew 
drias hopiiaacéu Bovdduevos. ‘This reads strangely alongride of bis 
father's sojourn at Selinous, But the matter becomes plainerin e. 53, when 
wo get to Himera, 

* Tb. ; 700 wap’ abrois xpurevorros mopaxaAotrrer wapadoBti rip wor, 
‘rolt mpesBevrais dxexpiOnoay Bondijoa:. This spurciar is directly after 
described aa “AyviBas, nara vinous rére BasiAchan. 

‘This would seem to be the meaning of the words; Geupiiy obv robe 
edwovrrious ob dpeousd vous 7) xapaxuphoe. ris Ape Byryeluow xépas. 
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towards Carthage, At this or at some other stage of cmap. 1x. 
these negotiations, Empedidn. strongly exhorted his fellow Sslnous 
citizens to avoid war with so dangerous a power'. But 
his counsels of peace did not prevail; the Sclinuntines, 
as a body, wore stiff-necked and eager in their ambition, 
His next step was to send a joint Carthaginian and Se- 
gestan embassy to Syracuse, offering to submit the quarrel 
between Segesta and Selinous to the judgement of the Syra- 
cusan commonwealth ®, ‘This, we are told, was the subtlety 
of Hannibal. He would fain make fair show of modera- 
tion by inviting peaceful decision of the points at issue 
before finally taking up arms. But he felt eure that the 
men of Selinous would refuse all arbitration ; and he further 
hoped that, if they did so, his proposal would secure the 
neutrality of the Syracusans, who were not likely in such 
a case to send help to Selinous®, ‘Things tumed out as he 
had reckoned; a Sclinuntine embassy came to Syracuse, 
declining all arbitration‘. On this the Syracusans, puzzled Dosbif 
and annoyed, passed a somewhat inconsistent vote. They Syrisese, 
‘would not break off their alliance with Selinous, but they 
‘would keep the peace towards Carthage ®. 

When the envoys came back to Carthage to tell the 
resolt of their negotiations, Hannibal and hie common- 
wealth were free to act, Tt was determined to send A mall 


help to Segesta; but the force sent, considerable in a war fre. 


2 Diod. xiii, 59; "Buroblaw .. . det fy rd Kapyntovlew reppornris al 
99 rijs wodsopeias rois wohiras ovpntcpanneds pi) wohepeiv Kapynboviovs, 

7 1b. 435 nploBes drlorede werd rie ‘Eyecrolen xpds Zupaxovcions 
Anitpiran abreis ry eplow roren. 

1 Tb. ; 7@ ply Adyy mpocwo.ot, vor Buemompayeir, 7H 8 AdNOelg voplfam, 
dx roi seh BolAccba: ron Fekwourrions Kax pve, yx) avapayhacw abrors 
‘rods Xupaxovsiovs. 

“Tb; dwocraAdvrow 82 ray Zevorrlaw xplaBas, BaxpOirar uly ps 
Bovroulver, weAXa 82 xpis rods waph KapynBorlaw eal ra "Eyeoralaw wpto- 
Bas drrecrérre. 

"Th. rlaorddoge roi epaounnappoant. rp ep py Xero 
cd evupaxie, ‘mpds 28 KapynBoviovs rip elptpryy. 
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betaveen two Sicilian cities, was but a small instalment of 
the power of Carthage, Either there was still an opposition 
to the Sicilian war which Hannibal hoped to overcome by 
degrees, or his policy was to send a small force in advance, 
while he gathered together a host capable of striking such 
a blow as he was yearning to strike against the hated 
Greeks. Five thousand Africans were sent—they were easily 
to be had—and with them eight hundred men of European 
stock whose description awakens a greater interest. These 
were Campanian mercenaries, who bad been hired by the 
Chalkidians of Sicily to enter the service of Athens during 
the late war, but who had come into'the island only to 
find the great Athenian force altogether overthrown. We 
are told that they had no longer any paymaster?; they 
therefore did not serve in the lingering war carried on 
against Syracuse by Chalkidians and Athenians at Katané?. 
Are we then to infer that, during the three years which 
had passed since the overthrow of the Athenians, they had 
been wandering about Sicily without employment, or em- 
ploying themselves in the way in which such men in such a 
case were sure todo? It marks the difference between Sicily 
under free commonwealths, and Sicily a few years later under 
tyrants, that no paymaster had been found for them. One 
is almost tempted to wonder that they had not, like not a 
few such wandering companies of their race in days to 
come, seized upon some town and taken it to themselves as 
their abode. They now, doubtless gladly, entered the ser- 
vice of Carthage at a high rate of pay; they could exact 
another kind of treatment from her from that which she 
dealt out to her own African subjects. We notice further 
that, these Campanians were to act as cavalry; Carthage 


4 Dicd. xiti. 44; obroe 8 foar bx) réw KadiBlen rois “Abmraioss els roy 
pds Zypaxootous rhdcuow peuraderpdror. 

*Ib.; werd ry Frray xaremewdcuxéres, obe dyer rods jwatoBoroirras. 

# Seo above, p. 414. 
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bought horses for all of them?, One is almost tempted to cuar..1x. 
ask whether the Campanian knights, famous somewhat 
later in Roman story, made a practice of letting themselves 
out for foreign service. 

The force thus formed, European and African, reached 
Segesta, and presently gave altogether a new character to 
the strife between that city and Selinous. Up to this time 
Selinous had had greatly the better in the war with un- 
defended Segesta. Success had led to carelessness. The 
Sclinuntines began by systematic ravages carried on in an 
orderly way; presently they began to despise the enemy, 
and were scattered hither and thither without discipline, 
The Segestan commanders, strengthened by their new allies, Victory 
watched their opportunity, and Elymians, Africans, and {1 an, 
Campanians, set upon the Selinuntines when an attack and their 
was in nowise looked for®, A thousand were slain; the 
booty which they had got together from the lands of 
Segesta was won back from them‘, The pride of the 
Selinuntines was humbled; they now crave for help at 
Syracuse. The Segestans, most likely fearing that they setinontine 
would have to strive against Syracuse as well as Selinous, Sey t° 
sent to Carthage to crave for further help. Both embassies help vote’. 
were successful; it may have been thought at Syracuse 
that to give help to an old ally when he was directly 
attacked was no breach of the resolution to keep the peace 
towards Carthage. But far less zeal was shown at 
Syracuse on behalf of Selinous than was shown at Car- 
thage on behalf of Segesta. Or more truly the Shophet objects of 
of Carthage, the leading spirit of his commonwealth, had "**'! 
ends of his own, to which the relief of Segesta, and even 

1 Diod. xiii, 445 wdow ferwovs d-yopdaayrer wal pia8ods dfcoAs-yous Blrrer. 

2 Tb, j werd raira xarappor}oarrer, xara wagay Tiy xdpay toxedictyoar, 

* The Segestans are distinctly marked as the principals (Diod. u. 8.) ; of 
raw "Eyearaian arparryl. ..ixéderr0 pera raw Kapynboviaw wal rary Kap- 
rayéy, ‘There were then some Carthaginians. 

* Taupposo this is implied by rs Aelas toys Ixuplevgay in Diod, xili. 44. 
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cuar.m, the dealing out of vengeance upon Sclinous, were merely 
the means. 


The greatest and most terrible of the Carthaginian in- 
. vasions of Sicily now begins. Carthaginian feeling had 
now wholly come over to the side of Hannibal; men saw 
that a great war was before them, and they held that in 
such a case the general who was put in command should be 
Large frankly trusted. Hannibal received from his countrymen 
Wanted to #8 full powers to fix the number of the army and all points 
Hannibal. touching the war as Athens had granted to Nikias and his 

colleagues, But never was the difference between a general 

who has his heart in his enterprise and one whose heart 

is far away from it more clearly shown than in the con- 
Iisenergy. trast between Hannibal and Nikias, It is a contrast 

between the man who had won over his countrymen to an 

undertaking into which he had thrown his whole soul and 

the man whom his countrymen forced into an undertaking 

from which he had done all that he cuuld to dissuade them. 
His levies. The winter was spent by the energetic Shophet in gather- 
of top. ing troops from all quarters. He sought for picked men 
everywhere. The wealth of Carthage hired the best mer- 
cenaries from Spain; a conscription called in the best 
soldiers from all the African towns—Phenician we may 
suppose as well as Libyan *, It marks the greatness of the 
enterprise that a large body of Carthaginian citizens were 
called on to serve, evidently not only as officers, but as a 
Greckain substantial division of the army *. More wonderful is it to 
find, by a perfectly casual reference in the story, that among 
the many nations from which Hannibal gathered his mer- 
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nut by an advocate of Nikias in Lysias, Or. xviii. x. 
445, Uefer Bal why ABiny, tmcreydueros Uf dxdoys wddcos 
‘rods xpariovovs. So in c. 54; rods &f 'IBnplas ferodoyyPirras wal robe Le 
‘Tis AiBigs karaypaplrras orparidsras curhyaye. 

3 Tb. 445 ob« BA‘yous 83 xal raw roiray xarkypaper. Not however the 
Sacred Band, as we shall find in a later invasion. 
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cenaries, there were Grecks who were not ashamed to take the cuar.1x. 
pay of the barbarian to fight against their fellow-Greeks '. 

Who they were, what Greek cities they came from, we are 

not told. Mercenary service was indeed fast becoming rife Spread of 
in parts of Greece far beyond the Arkadian land where it levee” 
had long been traditional. It shows itself on a great scale 

a few years later in the host which was brought together 

by the younger Cyrus. But the comrades of Xenophin 

were at the worst hired to fight for one barbarian against 
another; they did not sell themselves to the barbarian to 

destroy cities of their own folk. 

By the spring all was ready. Sixty ships of war were Voyage 
in full order for sailing, and with them no less than fifteen Hianeibal 
hundred transports and other ships of burthen. There was 
good store of all engines of war, and of every need for a 
great campaign. But we mark the absence of one arm no war- 
known both in earlier and in later Punic warfare; this time “™"°* 
the war-chariot is not spoken of, The number of the horse 
is given as four thousand ; that of the foot was variously 
reckoned at one and two hundred thousand?, The fleet They land 
sailed straight for the point of Lilybaion, and the army taion” 
disembarked by the sacred spring *. Thither all the allies 
and subjects of Carthage sent their contingents. ‘The men the Se- 
of one city alone are mentioned; the troops of Segesta then; 
came, naturally eager to fight in their own quarrel along 
with such allies. With them would naturally come the 





} This comes out casually long after in c. 58. 

* The amallest figure, a9 usual, comes from Tiinaivs and the larger from 
Ephorot. See. 54. 

+ DiodOros here (xiii. 54) carefully marks the stato of things when there 
‘was aa yet no town of Lilybaion ; aardrAeuce rijs ZweAlas txt rhy dapay Thy 
Ardray7i ris AiBlns [vee vol. i. pp. 61, 271], xadouuérny AcABaioy, And 
directly after the march begins, épiéuevos dx) rod ¢plaros, b war’ becivous 
By rols naipobs dvoué(ero MAGBaioy, werd Bi Taira TONAdis ireow are 
anweOcions dds, altioy tyority 7p ride rs dravuuias, But the foundation 
‘was not #0 many years after, and all this care does not prove thst he may 
not have jumbled Lilybaion and Motya long before. See vol 
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Libyans and Campanians who had been sent to the help of 
Segesta the year before. The name of allies of course takes 
in the people of the Phenician cities, already dependencies 
of Carthage, and which the result of this war was to bring 
into a more complete subjection to the ruling city 1. Motya, 
Solous, Panormos, must have sent whatever they had of 
land-forces. The campaign was to be waged wholly by 
land. Hannibal, doubtless more fearful of Syracusan 
enmity now that Syracusan help had been actually pro- 
mised to Selinous, left his ships in the docks of Motya, 
that the Syracusans might distinctly see that his enterprise 
was in no sort directed against them, The land-force of 
Carthage and her Sicilian dependencies thus stood at the 
western extremity of Sicily ready to begin its march. The 
direction which that march took showed in what fearful 
earnest Hannibal was about to begin his work. A force 
which had come merely to defend Segesta against Selinous 
might have been expected to march first to clear the 
territory of Segesta of any lingering Selinuntine invaders, 
and to secure the city of Segesta against any attacks from 
the Syracusan allies of Selinous, But Hannibal, the hater 
of Greeks, the Mishe//éu*, had not come into Sicily merely 
to protect Segesta against Greek enemies. Or rather his 
way of protecting an ally was thoroughly to root out the 
enemy by whom the ally was threatened. And beyond 
all thoughts of alliances, he had his own work, the work 
of his house, the work of the hater of Greeks, to do in 
its fulness. His march was straight upon Selinous, and 
his object was to do all in human power to enslave or 
destroy the city which had given shelter to his banished 
father. 

» Diod. xii. 54; wapoAaBey robs wap! 'Eyeoralaw orparidres eal robs wap 
By dew ovpydzar. See Holm, ii, 81, 

3 Th.; Boudsperos fvo.ay Bbéva Toit Zupaxoveious, ds ob wipeorur tecivous 


wodepicay, ob88 ravrunf Sumdper mopardevoaw énl Zypaxovoas. 
* See above, p. 450. 
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The Sicilian historian points out the great prosperity of cxar.1x. 
Selinous and its large citizen population at the time of its Prosperity, 
renewed war with Segesta. When Hannibal came against 

them the Selinuntines were engaged on mighty works in- 

deed, the completion of which was hindered by his coming*. 
Selinous had been but little touched by the Athenian 
invasion, and the war with Segesta. would hardly stand in 

the way of works at Selinous itself. The city had long Spread of 
spread from the akropolis over the northern hill and down "°° 
into the two valleys; it was fast growing, at least in the 

form of sacred suburbs, over the eastern and western hills. 

‘These were now specially chosen as spots where the homes 

of the gods would stand alone in their holiness, undisturbed 

by the meaner dwellings of men. The great temple on the Building of 
eastern hill, which some call that of Apollén, while others (te Sre* 
deem that its vast scale marks it as the house of none but 
Olympian Zeus himself, surpassed, in size at least, not only 

its neighbours, but every other holy place in Sicily, except 

its fellow Olympieion at Akragas. Each of those great 
temples was now fast growing up to its full perfection, a 
perfection which both were destined never to reach, Vast as The _ 
the Pillars of the Giants seem where they are standing, they “™“""* 
strike us with even more of awe when we trace them back 

to the rock whence they were hewn and to the hole of the 

pit whence they were digged ®, There we still sce the vast 

drums which were to be piled into columns, the yet vaster 

stones that were to be set on them as capitals, some already 

hewn, somestill in the hewing. Here is a block not yet fully 

cut away from the native rock ; here is another which seems 

to have set forth on its journey for its place of duty, and 

to have fainted by the way. How these huge blocks were 
brought over the space of several miles between the quarry 


* Diod. xiii, 445 xar' ixeivous roix xpbvour eidaipovoivres wal ris wéXeon 
abrois wodvdvBpou oGons. 
2 Sce vol. i. p. 409. # Seo vol. p. 423; vole ii. p. 
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and the temple it is hard to understand. But, as we muse 
and wonder, we better take in the wealth, the zeal, the me- 
chanical skill, of the Greeks of Sicily at the moment when 
the barbarian came against them in his full might. At 
that moment the last touches were still wanting to the 
great temple of Sclinous. Most of the huge drums were 
still untouched by fluting, standing, as their lowlier fellows 
at Segesta stand to this day, to proclaim that the graver’s 
task was not yet over. The limner’s task was not yet begun. 
The adornment of various colours, which, bard as we find 
to believe it, was an essential finish to the outside of = 
Greek temple, traces of which may still be seen in more 
than one of the smaller temples of Selinous, could as yet 
have had no being save in the thoughts of the painter. The 
vast unfinished templo and the smaller ones beside it now 
stood, as far as we can see, open to the unlooked-for in- 
vader, unguarded by walls and bulwarks?, So yet more 
surely did the buildings which lay more directly in the line 
of the Punic march. On the western hill beyond the river 
and on the lower hill in front of it stood the propylaia of 
the goddesses of Sicily 2, whose ruin, unlike that of the 
buildings on the eastern hill, we may with all likelihood 
assign to the presence of Hannibal that day. 

It is most unlucky that our one account of the coming 
siege throws no light on topography. We hear of a fierce 
attack and a stout defence of the walls of Selinous, with- 
out a word to mark their extent. But we may be sure that 
the walls spoken of were the walls fencing in the central 
hill, and specially the akropolis. We hear of fieree fighting 
in the agora, without a word to tell us where the agora 
was, It had doubtless been within the akropolis as long 
as the akropolis was the whole city; but it may well 
have changed its place, as at Syracuse, when the city was 

4 See vol. i. p. 427. * See vol. i, p. 427; vol. il p. 410. 

3 Diod. xiii, 57. We shall come to this presently. 
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enlarged. It has therefore been placed on various sites on ouar. 1x. 
the central hill and in the valley between the central and Ste o the 
the eastern hill. If we look, as the discovery of the build- ““”” 

ings on the western hill leads us to look, on the central hill 

as strictly the city, and on the eastern and western hills as 

its sacred suburbs, we may be more inclined to place it on 

the central hill, not within the original akropolis, but in 

the later town to the north!, Anyhow it is provoking, on 

spot where the ground is so marked as it is at Selinous, 

to have no account of the great siege which enables us to 

call up a single local feature with certainty. 


‘The march of Hannibal wus as speedy as the march of 
so vast and motley a host could be when it had work to do 
on the road. But it was not so speedy as to enable him to 
come upon the city unawares. The Selinuntines evidently 
knew of the blow that was aimed at them; they were 
watching the coast, even beyond the bounds of their own 
territory. There were Selinuntine horsemen posted in the 
neighbourhood of Lilybaion, ready at a moment to carry 
any news, good or bad, to their own city®, They saw the News of 
fleet draw near; they marked its vastness, and they rode jp iehe ie 
off with all speed to Selinous to tell their countrymen how Selinous. 
dangerous an enemy was coming against them. They thus 
had time to make ready for the immediate needs of war, a 
war which was most likely to take the form of a siege. But The de- 
they had no time fully to strengthen their fortifications, Se, 
which, we are told, through the long peace, had been neg- 
lected and had fallen out of repair’. This statement has 

4 I have oullected some of the opinions oa this matter, vol. i. p. 426. 
See also Holm, ii. 422, who places it between the central and eastern hilla, 
Dut at a different point from Benndorf. All views of the topography of 
Selinous must be modified by the discovery of buildings on the hill west of 
the river Selinous. 

* Diod. xiii. 54; 7a” Zadwrowrrlaw revis bento wepl rods réovs BarpiBorres. 

Tb. 55; by woduxpovig elphvp aal ray rexdr 063° fyrivaciy tmpércay 
renoanudvor, 
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cnaraix. a strange sound. We can believe that the Selinuntines, in 

their scorn of their enemies at Segesta, had never thought 

of strengthening their city against them, But such neglect, 

seems wonderful in the days when an Athenian assault on 

Selinous was a likely event!, One thing at least they 

could do, and they did it at once. The war with Segesta 

had indeed changed its nature; they were now alone; their 

allies had promised them help, but none bad come, while 

Help asked help had indeed come to the side of Segesta, In their 

SJratme, hard strait they at once sent messengers to Syracuse with 

ssage?, praying that help might be sent to 
Sclinous, and that speedily. 

Meanwhile Hannibal and his host were on their march. 

The line that they took was along the coast, as far as the 


a written mi 





frontier stream of Mazaros, the boundary between Grecle 
and Phenician on its lower course, as higher up it was 
Tabingof the boundary between Grock and Elymian. At its mouth 
stood the commercial and military outpost of Selinous to 
the west, the forerunner of the later town of Mazzara. 
‘That point, destined to be in after ages the firstfruits 
of another Semitic occupation, was now the first spoil of 
Hannibal. The fortress was taken at a blow’, and the 
The wat host marched on to the attack on Sclinous. ‘The approach 





was from the west; the Punic army would first occupy the 
western hill on the right bank of the river Selinous and 
the lower hill in front of it, the hills crowned by whatever 


buildings were approached by the propy/aia at its foot. From 
that point Hannibal looked out on the fortified central hill, 
the akropolis and the outer city, perhaps on the roofs of the 


1 See above, pp. 142) 143, 155+ 





* Diod. xiii. 545 robe BBdiapdpovs wapaxphua apis Tols Zupaxovoios 
diorenay, 
21M; de 8 Uxt 1dr Mafipar woreudy wapeyerion, 13 pir wap! aire 








dpxdpror xeineror der Uf kpsbov. Seo vol. i. pp.80, 419,422 5 Schubring, 
Selinows, 436; Holm, G. S. ii. 421. Elewhere it is ppoipur, Seo vol i. 
PP. 562, 563. 
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new and unfinished temples on the eastern hill beyond, cuar. 1x. 
The army was then divided into two parts, and the city— 

#0 says our narrative—was beleaguered all round?, ‘That is The central 
to say, the central hill was surrounded. One division rounded. 
attacked the western wall from the valley of the Selinous ; 

the other marched round by the northern end of the hill 

into the valley of the Hypsas, to attack the eastern side. 

In this attack the vastness of Hannibal's battering-engines 

is specially insisted on, Six wooden towers of unusual The 
height were brought across the two valleys to play on the “#"** 
besieged town on both sides. Planted on the low ground 

by the two rivers, they had need to be lofty indeed to com- 

mand the battlements of the Selinuntine akropolis*. But 

no difficulties stood in the way of Hannibal and his de- 
stroying energy. The great siege of Selinous, the first of 

the fearful sieges of this memorable war, was now to begin. 


It is a singular remark of our Sicilian guide that the First day's 
Selinuntines were in special distress and amazement, not ‘®t 
only from their ignorance of what a siege was—no enemy 
had come against the city within living memory or tra 
dition—but because they did not look for such treat- 
ment at the hands of Carthage, They looked for some Relations 
other return for the services which they, alone among Stree 
the Grecks of Sicily, had done for the Punic cause in tr¢ Cer 
the war of Himera‘, This is not the thought of a con- 





' The broken columns can now be clearly seen from the lower hill above 
the propylain, Would the buildings on the central hill altogether hide 
the eastern temples when they keyt their entablatores and roofs? Some 
‘glimpses would surely be had over the sinking below the akropolis and the 
outer town to the north. 

* Diod. xiii. 54; pds rie wikw rapayornials els Bbo pipy Budde riy 
Birayur’ wepiorparorsdatoas 8 abriy, e:7.A. 

Th. 5 f pd yap wbpryour bmepBiddorras role peyldeaw ketorqas, 

4 Th. 553 le woAASr dvres émipor rodopxlas, kal Kapxqorlois Uv 19 pds 
Thrwra soAdue curpramouivos ybvos riiv Zaxedwwrin, obxor! famoy ind raw 
ebepyerqPirtan als rowoiroes poBous evye\ucdhecabat, 
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temporary. No great thankfulness was really due from 
Carthage to dependent Selinous in the days of Gelén and 
Hamilkar, and independent Selinous had certainly done 
nothing to add to the score’, Theshelter given to Giskon 
might have been more reasonably expected to have some 
weight in the private conscience of Hannibal. But as- 
suredly neither thought weighed in the least with the 
Punic commander. He came to destroy, and he set his 
engines of destruction to work with all their power. Rams 
clad with iron—they seem to be spoken of as some special 
device of his own ?—were brought to bear upon the walls, 
and a multitude of bowmen and slingers kept up a ceaseless 
shower of missiles against the defenders of the battlements. 
‘As the men of Selinous looked forth on the multitude of 
their enemies and on the greatness of their artillery, they 
felt the full depth of the danger that had come upon them, 
and their hearts began to fail them for fear. Yet they did 
not give up all hope. ‘They still trusted speedily to see the 
Syracusans and their other allies hastening to their help 5. 
With this hope to cheer them, the whole population of 
Selinous fought on manfully. The men of military age 
stood to their arms and stoutly withstood the besiegers. 
The old men looked to the needful preparations, and made 
the circuit of the walls, calling on the actual fighting men 
to stand their ground, and not to let their fathers fall into 
the hands of the enemy. ‘The women and children brought 
food and fresh supplies of weapons to those who were 
fighting. A comment, copied doubtless from some earlier 
writer, strikingly sets forth the usual seclusion of Greek 
women. To do this needful service was a casting aside of 


* Bee vol. ii. pp. 187, 196, 211, 553- 
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all the shamefacedness to which they had been used in days ouar. 1x, 
of peace, 

Meanwhile Hannibal promised the plunder of the town Theattack. 
to his soldiers, and brought up his best warriors in turn 
to the attack of the wall®, At his bidding the trumpets 
sounded a war-note; the whole host of Carthage joined 
in one mighty shout of battle’. From the wooden towers, 
which rose far above the walls of the town’, the as- 
sailants made a great slaughter of the Selinuntine de- 
fenders. ‘The fall of part of the wall opened a breach, and The Cam- 
the Campanians, eager to do some famous exploit’, were ne, 
the first men in the host of Hannibal to make their way tie breach; 
into the Selinuntine city. At first the few defenders of the 
point where they entered fell back before them in panic. 
Presently greater numbers of Selinuntine warriors flocked they are 
to the spot; their courage rose, and, by a vigorous effort, “7*"°"* 
they drove the Campanians out with great loss. ‘The rest 
of the Punic army did not as yet attempt to follow their 
daring example. The wall had fallen; but, till the ruins 
had been cleared away, the breach was not easy to enter 
by® When night came on, Selincus was still uncon- 
quered. Hannibal called off his men, and put off the 
fresh beginning of the assault till the next morning. 

That night must indeed have been a night of fear in Menge 
Selinous ; but it was also a night of counsel, The best fori 
horsemen in the city were mounted on the fleetest horses, 
and were bidden to ride with all speed to crave help with- 
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out delay from the allies of Sclinous. To Akragas, the 
nearest of Sikeliot cities, to more distant Gela, to yet more 
distant Syracuse, they carried their message, praying for 
instant relief. Selinous, they said, could no longer of her 
own strength bear up against the barbarian attack. The 
contrast is indeed wonderful between the fearful energy 
of Hannibal in the work of destruction and the slow and 
feeble action of the Greck commontwealths in the work of 
deliverance, When it was an affair of hours, of minutes, 
when at any moment the barbarian might be doing his 
good pleasure within the Greek city, the allies of Selinous 
dallied and hitered as if the work to which they were 
called had been some petty border strife. A swift march 
from Akragas might bring timely help to Selinous ; but 
both at Akragas and at Gela it was deemed safer to 
wait till help should come from Syracuse. The forces 
of all three cities would be better able to cope with 
the Punic host than those of one or two only. While 
the nearer cities lingered, the more distant had other 
matters on hind. Syracuse had already promised help to 
Selinous?; tut instead of making ready for the relief 
of the threatened ally, she was still engaged in her petty 
warfare with her Chalkidian neighbours. Before her troops 
could march to Selinous, the formalities of a peace had 
to be gone through with Katané and Naxos, Athens 
could hardly have been included, as Syracusan ships, though 
no longer commanded by Hermokratés, were still fighting 
on the Lacedemonian side in the Zgean‘. When peace 
had been mace, the forces of the whole Syracusan territory 


+ On the time and distance see Holm, G.8. i, 421, 422. ‘The messengers 
could reach Syracuse in twodays, and the Syracusans could reach Selinous 
in five 
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had to be got together—warring with Carthage was cuar. 1x. 


another matter from warring with Katané—and much 
preparation had to be made for the campaign. ‘Time 
thus passed away; the Symcusans believed that, loiter 
as they would, they would come in time to find Seli- 


nous still a besieged city, not a city hopelessly stormed 
and sacked by the barbarians 1. 


Meanwhile Hannibal did not loiter, With the morning Second 
light he again began the assault, But such was the saving. 


stubbornness of the defence that he had to do the like, 


day after day, for seven other successive mornings, For Alleged 


nine days in the whole, all day and every day, did Selinous, "ee 


so we are told, bear up against the ever-renewed attacks of 
her besiegers, On the part of those besiegers, the first act 
of the second. day was to open a path for storming parties 
by clearing away the rains from the breach, We would 
gladly give something to know at what point of the wall of 
central Selinous that breach was made. Then Hannibal 
brought up his forees by relays, fresh men relieving the 
wearied, while the Selinuntines, with their smaller numbers, 
had no such means of dividing the work. It seems hardly 
within the bounds of belief that such a struggle as this could 
go on for so many days, stopping, we must suppose, every 
night, and beginning again the next morning. The num- 
ber of days must surely be exaggerated; or a shorter time 
than the story seems to imply must be given to the fighting 
at the breach, and a longer to the fighting that followed 
within the town, The example of Carthage herself, when 
the Roman had made his way within her gates, shows how 
long fighting of this last kind can be kept up’. We are 
told that at the beginning of the struggle the Selinuntines 
were to some extent beaten back. But they were not dis- 
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; the Carthaginians 
could ever bring up new troops, while the Selinuntines had 
tie lat no bvdpers to fall back ont; the last stage and the harlest 
ye fighting of all were yet to come. 
Vie Thee ‘That, #t-rnest. work of all came at the moment, on what- 
TRU LMIET ever day of the siege it was, when the Iberian mercenaries, 
who wtand out foremost at this stage, as the Campanians 
tind out at the beginning, made their way into the town 
through the breach, Now the enemy was in the city, the 
Fighting In defence of the walls ceased. Those who had been stationed 
"err" on them left their posts, and gathered themselves wherever 
the narrow, and most likely crooked, streets of Selinous 
uve an opportunity for streel-Aghting. These streets 
wero surcly in some other quarter than those comparatively 
wide rouds, with the native rock for pavement, which have 
Iwen lately brought to light on the Selinuntine akropolis. 
Barricades were thrown across the streets at fitting points, 
and tho defence went on behind them*. The women and 
children climbed the houses, and hurled down stones and 
tiles from tho roofs. For a long time the Punic army 
struggled on at a great disadvantage, No military array 
could bo kept in the narrow streets, and no fighting on 
exual terms could be kept up amid the showers of missiles 
which were ever falling from above, ‘The advancing army 
of Carthage in the streets of Selinous was in nearly the 
sume case as the retreating army of Athens had been on its 
mmivh towanls the Akraian cliff. At last, towards evening 
=-a phrase which may perhaps make us doubt as to the 
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nine days’ resistance—the supply of missiles from the roofs cnr. 1x. 
failed. A new and fresh Punic force, brought up to relieve 
those who were worn out in the terrible struggle, at last 
succeeded in driving the Selinuntines from the narrow 
streets. One last stand was made in the agore, somewhere Lant staus 
doubtless within the wall of the outer town on the northern yt" 
part of the central hill, There the remaining Sghting men 
of Selinous gathered only to be slaughtered to a man ; for 
the orders of Hannibal were to give no quarter', Resist- 
ance was now over; the wrongs of Segesta were avenged. 
Selinous, or so much as was left of her, was in the hands Tekivs of 
of the Punic allies of the Elymian. 

All the horrors of barbarian conquest were now Jet loose 
upon the unhappy people of Selinous. Their fate is de- 
soribed in full. ‘The story is the same in all such cases Fint Sike- 
that the details of suffering are dwelled on in this case with taken by 
special minuteness marks the fact that this was the first barberians. 
time that any Greek city of Sicily had fallen into the 
hands of barbarians. To be stormed and sacked by Africans 
and Spaniards was a new experience. The Greek, in his 
worst moments, had never shown that delight in mere 
slaughter, and not only in slaughter but in mutilation, 
which was characteristic of many of the races which had 
been brought together by Carthaginian pay. We here see 
the worst side of the Pheenician character. While reading 
the story of the sack of Selinous, it seema strange and re- 
pulsive to think that the doer of all this was not an 
Asiatic despot, but the chief magistrate of a commonwealth 
whose political system stood on a level with the best devised 
constitutions of Greece and Italy. In war, at this stage, 
the Carthaginians were still barbarians in every sense, We Warfare ot 
can hardly judge of the elder Hannibal as a general. The : 
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cuarax. kind of warfare which he practised allowed of no great 
displays of skill in the field; but the efficiency of his war- 
like engines is a striking contrast to the warfare of his 
greater namesake, so mighty in battle, so weak in the 
leaguer. Yet in our present Hannibal we seem to see 

effect of something of the barbarian’s trast in mere numbers. Here 

numb indeed. it was not whelly out of place ; im euch a warfare as 
the siege of Selinous numbers must prevail in the end. 
Even where the question of numbers did not come in, 
Carthaginian general had no call to be chary of the blood 
of subjects and hirelings in the way in which political 
reasons alone made a Greek general chary of the blood of 
citizens and allies. But in the attack and defence of 
Selinous it was simply » question of numbers. The com- 
mander who ean always bring up frech fighting men to fill 
the places of those who are killed or wearied out must at 
last gain his point over those who have no such reserve to 
draw on. Hannibal won the day at Selinous as Xerxes 
had won the day at Thermopylai; how he might have 
fared against the forces of Selinous and her allies in such 
a fight as that in which Gelin overcame his grandfather 
we can only guess. But there is at least nothing to show 
that, as the commander of an army made up of various 
nations and various arms, he had reached to any measure 
of that wonderful power by which the later Hannibal 
knew howto use every element in such a mingled force to 
its special end. 

Siomghter ‘To the might of numbers then Selinous at last yielded. 

cit ea” Once within the city, the barbarians of Africa and Spain 
had full licence to glut their savage instincts at the 
cost of the conquered. An indiscriminate slaughter of 
men, women, and children was no more than could have 
taken place if Selinous had been stormed by a Roman army. 
But as no Greek, so no Roman, and, we may suspect, no 
Campanian, soldiers would have gone about adored with 
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wreaths of the hands of the slaughtered, or even with heads ouar. 1x. 
carried in triumph on the pointe of their spears?, The Mutilation 
slaughter of one class of victims only was forbidden. 
Hannibal granted their lives to the women who fled with The women 
their children to the temples. They would most easily flee temples 
to the temples on the akropolis; yet some may have made ¢™!sred- 
their way to those on the eastern hill. But we are ex- 

pressly told that the motive for this exception was neither 

mercy nor reverence for the gods. The Punic commander 
thought perhaps of the desperate resolution which was 
sometimes shown by both men and women of his own 

people and which was presently to find an Hellenic counter- 

part in the temples of captured Akragas. He feared lest Hannibal's 
the suppliants should set fire to the temples over their ™"* 
own heads, and so lessen the amount of booty which he 

looked for from the plunder of the holy places? And 

after all, the safety for their lives guaranteed to these 

women did not exempt them from outrage and slavery. A 
harrowing picture is drawn, which can hardly be more 
harrowing than the truth, of the wretchedness which came 

on women used, as many in Selinous must have been, to 

every comfort and luxury that Greek life supplied, when 

they were suddenly brought down to slavery in @ strange 

land, and doomed, while yet in their own city, to endure 

the extreme of insult in their own persons and to see 

the like wrongs endured by their maiden daughters. It 

is not clear whether these women and children made up 

the whole of those who were taken alive, or whether, 

after a while, the lust of blood was quenched, and a 
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remnant was spared to be led into captivity. The figures, 
however got at, give six thousand as the number of the 
slaughtered, while the number of captives exceeded five 
thousand, Two thousand six hundred had the good luck 
to make their way out of captured Selinous, and to find 
a city of refuge at Akragas!, We have no means of 
correcting the arithmetic of our one narrative; but the 
aggregate of the numbers seems strangely small for the 
whole population of Selinous, bond and free. ‘The desertion 
of slaves was common enough, as it was natural enough ; 
but we have heard nothing of it in this case. And in the 
hour of massacre, Iberians and Africans, thirsting for blood, 
were not likely to stop to draw distinctions between the slave 
and his master. 

In the midst of the description of all these horrors, we 
are struck with the remark of our guide that the wrongs of 
the people of Selinous awoke a feeling of pity in the hearts 
of the Greeks who were serving on the side of Carthage ?. 
It is only from this casual notice that we learn that any of 
the Hellenic name had sold themselves to such treason 
against all Hellenic fellowship. The notice stands quite 
by itself, and we are not told whether any practical results 
came of their sympathy. We do not hear, for instance, 
whether the Selinuntines who escaped were at all helped 
by the connivance of their repentant brethren. At any 
rate those of them who escaped to Akragas found the 
most friendly reception there. The Akragantines, by their 
strange delay in sending help at such a moment, had been 
in some measure the cause of the overthrow of Selinous, 
‘They now did what little they could to make up for their 
fault. The Selinuntine refugees received an allowance of 
corn from the public treasury of Akragas, and the men them- 

* Died. 58. 
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selves were parted out among the houses of the citizens, cuar.1x. 
‘And every man was zealous to do all that he could for the 
guests that were quartered upon him, 


While Hannibal and his destroying army wore revelling March of 
in the overthrow of Selinous and the slaughter and hondage the.S"* 
of its people, while the remnant of that people was enjoying umder,_ 
the hospitality of Akragantine hosts instead of retuming 

thanks for the help of Akragantine comrades, the promised 
suecours from Syracuse were at last on their march. Three 
thousand picked men were sent to the help of Selinous 

under the command of Dioklés, demagogue and lawgiver ®, 

And when they once set out, they did not linger®, When They hear 
they reached Akragss, they heard that Selinous was already Airngus."” 
in the hands of the barbarians. The blow then had fallen; 
nothing could be done to ward it off; the only hope was 

that something might be done to lighten its bittemess. It 

does not appear that there was any thought of military 

action against the victorious Carthaginians; but something, 

it was hoped, might be gained by diplomacy. Syracuse Negotin- 
was still nominally at peace with Carthage, and a Syracusan Horsibet; 
embassy was sent from Akragas to Hannibal, praying him 

to put his captives to ransom, and to spare the temples of 

the gods‘, The answer put into the mouth of the Punic 
commander is in any case characteristic, and it may be 
genuine. The people of Selinous had not been able to 

keep their freedom; they must therefore have a taste of 
slavery. As for the gods, they had gone away from Selinous 

in displeasure against its inhabitants®, The diplomacy of 
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Syracuse thus did but little for the captives and refugees 
of Selinous. But Hannibal, in whom the family feeling 
was so strong, was also capable of being moved by private 
friendship, Empeditn, the friend of Carthage, most likely 
the personal friend of Giskdn when he lived at Selinous, 
was among the refugees at Akragas, He was sent to 
Hannibal in the name of the whole body who had escaped, 
and he was favourably received. His own property was 
given back to him ; such of his kinsfolk as were among the 
captives were set free’, And some measure of scornful 
merey was meted out to the whole body of the refugees. 
They were allowed to come back to their town, and to till 
its lands, But Selinous was wiped out of the roll of 
Hellenic cities, It ceased to be even a dependent common- 
wealth. ‘The remnant of its citizens who were allowed to 
dwell in it were to hold its soil simply as subjects and 
tributaries of Carthage*. No Sikeliot city had ever before 
been brought to submit to such a fate, But the doom of 
Selinous was only the beginning of sorrows. ‘The historian 
now, for the first time but not for the last, makes use of a 
mournful formula, “Thus was a city destroyed which had 
stood two hundred and forty-two years from its founda- 
tion’? The exact date may be doubted; but in any 
case we are startled at the shortness of the time during 
which Selinous had been in being, We feel that in Sicily 
we are in a colonial world, where things are newer and 
less abiding than they are in lands of older birth. Two 
hundred and forty-two years seems but a short life when 
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set against the long ages of Ogygian Athens or Ogygian mar. 1x. 
Thebes. 


Hannibal hed now done the work which Carthage had Public 
laid upon him. He had been sent to defend Segesta against Fo," , 
the aggressions of Selinous, and of aggressions on the part 4°" 
of Selinous there was no longer any fear, He might take 
his host: back to Carthage without any danger of crucifixion 
or banishment. But, if he had done the work which 
Carthage had laid upon him, he had not done the work 
which he had laid upon himself, It is not clear that he 
had any commission from the Senate and People of Carthage 
to wage war against any city except Selinous, But he hispeonsl 
would have said that he had a commission from the ghost = 
of his grandfather snd from the gods of Carthage to wage Himes 
war upon Himera, The difference in his position towards 
the two cities must be well grasped in order to understand 
what he really did at Selinous, “ Having,” says our narra- 
tive, “ pulled down the walls of Selinous, he set forth with 
his whole force for Himera, being eager above all things to 
rase that city to the ground’? He had work to do at 
Himera which he had not to do at Selinous, At Selinous 
he was simply the general of Carthage, sent to do the work 
of Carthage, » work which undoubtedly was largely a work 
of destruction, At Himera he was beyond all this the 
grandson of the slain Hamilkar, coming with the stem and 
sacred mission of the avenger. ‘Towards Selinous then and 
its buildings he stood in a wholly different position from 
that in which he stood towards Himera. At Selinous he 
had no temptation to destroy anything more than was 
needed for his military purposes. ‘Those were fully satisfied 
by doing what he certainly did, He destroyed, at least in 
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the military language of the seventeenth century he slighted, 


the walls of the Selinuntine akropolis and of the Selinun- 


tine city. He slighted them, but he assuredly did not 
grub up their foundations. Nor did he, beyond this 
necessary operation of war, work any further destruction 
on the city of Selinous or its holy places, We shall 
presently see that he did work such destruction at Himera. 


Xo motive There 80 to do was part of his special mission, To burn 


fordestruc- 


tion at 
Selinous, 


and to root up walls, temples, houses, was at Himera a 
great act of symbolic vengeance; no such ceremonial de- 
struction was called for at Selinous. Where the rem- 
nant of the Selinuntines were to be allowed to dwell as 
subjects of Carthage, there was every reason for breaking 
down walls; there was none for destroying temples or 
houses. We have seen that, in a kind of bravado, he ss- 
serted a right to destroy the temples of Selinous; but there 
is not the slightest ground to think that he carried out 
that right, The destruction of temples is nowhere as- 
serted in the narrative; it is implicitly denied when his 
slighting of the walls is so emphatically recorded. And 
the destruction of the Selinuntine temples would have 
delayed him on his path towards the vengeance which he 
longed for at Himera, 

In truth it only needs a sight of the ruins of Selinous 
fully to understand that it was not by the Punic crow-bar 
that the Pillars of the Giants were overthrown. It would 
indeed have needed giants to overthrow them; for every-day 
mortals such a task would have been too long and wearing 
to undertake, unless at the bidding of some special call of 
duty. Such a call Hannibal did feel at Himera; there 
was no reason why he should feel it at Selinous. Nor is 
there any evidence to show that he made any distinctions, 
that, while sparing the rest, he overthrew the great un- 
finished temple on the eastern hill, most likely that of 


+ See above, Ps 
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Olympian Zeus, And there is distinct evidence thatsome car. 1x. 
at least of the temples were standing ages after the times 

with which we are dealing. In short we may fairly 

acquit Hannibal of destroying anything at Selinous for 

the mere sake of destruction. But a question presents Did Han- 
itself whether in one part of the city his approach did not 2D 8, 
cause a good deal of destruction, though not of the solemn metier™ 
and symbolic kind. While the temples on the eastern hill 

and the akropolis have always beea visible, their fallen 
columns lying plainly above ground, it is otherwise with 

the buildings lately brought to light on the sandy hill of 

the propylaia, The covering power of the sand must be 

taken into account ; still there is the fact that, while on the 

eastern hill little has been actually destroyed, though every- 

thing has been overthrown, on the western hill what little 

is left is standing. Instead of whole columns lying in 
fragments, we here see the lower courses of columns and 

walls, but only the lower courses, standing in their places, 

This certainly may suggest that in this quarter, where the 
invading army was most likely actually eneamped, a good 

deal of direct destruction was wrought, while it was other- 

wise on the akropolis and the eastern hill, ‘The temples The 
that stood there assuredly did not fall beneath the hands of Sorfuved 
the Punic army, but beneath the mightier powers of nature, BY > 
‘The way in which most of the columns lie, above all in the quake. 
oldest temple on the akropolis, dram by drum in order, each 

pillar keeping its place, like the Sacred Band of Thebes 

lying in their ranks on the field of slaughter, shows how 

they fell. They were not pulled down by chains, or under- 

mined by the crow-bar, or beaten down by battering 
engines. They could have fallen only by some sudden 

crash which brought down the whole mass of each temple, 

the whole company of all the temples, in one common over- 

throw. An earthquake alone could have wrought the 


' Schubring, Nachrichten, 432. Cf. Holm, G S. ii. 83. 
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destruction ; of this havoc at least we may hold Hannibal 
the son of Giskén harmless. But we may be sure that, 
after his visit, the helpless tributaries of Carthage who 
dwelled at Selinous had no wealth or strength left in them 
to finish or to repair the works of happier days. If neither 
Greek Akragas nor Roman Agrigentum, though it again 
became a considerable city, ever found means to finish its 
Olympicion after the Punic visitation, still less could un- 
walled and tributary Selinous. The columns which were 
unfluted never received their last finish; the limner’s hand 
never added the bright lines which the Greek loved; no 
sculptured forms of gods and heroes filled the metopes of 
the latest of Selinuntine temples to point a contrast to the 
rude art of its earliest neighbour. So little is known of 
the later fates of Selinous that it is vain to guess at the 
date of the great overthrow. We can only say that at 
Himera Hannibal was the destroyer ; at Selinous a devout 
Greek would have said that the destruction was the work 
of Poseidén. 


§3. The Destruction of Himera. 
B.C. 409. 

Tux work of Hannibal was done as regarded Selinous, 
He at once set forth with all his host on the special errand 
to which he believed himself to be specially called. “It is 
to be noticed that. our single narrative assumes, as it was 
likely to assume, the story which we read long ago as the 
Syracusan version of the earlier fight of Himera’. It 
knows nothing of the tale of the self-sacrifice of Hamilkar 
which Herodotus handed down from Carthaginian sources, 
The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the Punic host 
are set forth as motives for vengeance, and Hamilkar is 
spoken of as slain, not by his own act, but by the act, not 


* Diud, xiii. 82. 2 Soe vol. fi, pp- 194, 518. 
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necessarily by the hand, of Gelén. Yet it would not seem omar. 1x. 
that the-more striking version of the tale is thereby shut Yet the 
out. The defeat, the slaughter, the captivity, of the host (vis ver- 
in general is the same in either case, and, if Hamilkar N}™47 
threw himself into the fire, it was so far Gelin’s act that it shut out. 
was the result of Gel6n’s victory. And the special way, the 

solemn sacrificial act, by which Hannibal sought to appease 

the shade of his grandfather seems to fit in better with the 

belief that the death of Hamilkar was no mere chance of 

the battle, but itself a solemn sacrificial act. The work Hennibal's 
that his grandson had to do at Selinous was a stern one, maton oe 
Tt was to carry out a ruthless law of war by the hands of ttt 
men who knew not what mercy was. But it was no more, 

The work that he had to do at Himera was more stern, 

more fearful, but at the same time from his own point 

of view, more solemn, more lofty. He came on the sacred 

errand of the avenger; he came to exact a mighty wergeld 

of blood for the defeat and death of his forefather, and to 

appease his ghost by an offering such as the gods and 

ghosts of Canaan loved. 


Of the march from Selinous to Himera we have no Line of 
details. Tho road, it will be remembered, by which tho szsibe!’s 
Punic army had to make its way was the same by which, 
in the earlier war, Selinous had sent her horsemen to give 
help to the Punic cause. It would seem to lie through a 
territory mainly Sikan ; the most direct course would be 
between the towns of Entella and Skartheia®. ‘The feeling 
of the Sikan inhabitants may really have been on the 
side of Carthage. They had felt the presence of Greek 
enemies; they had not as yet felt the yoke of Carthaginian 


1 Diod, xiii. 625 18x rbrov dy § spbrepor ‘Atanas & wdrsos abrod bud 
Poiawor dvpplOn, ix not literally true according to either version. In 
©. §9 he aya only, earacrparryyQels bed Tédwvor dvqpédn, which might 
seem to imply the story of the Selinuntines, 

* See vol. i. pp. 187, 196. 9 See vola i p. 12%. 
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cuaris, masters, Or it may be that Hamilkar found it expedient 
Hein to press the native races of the island into his service. We 
ined bY | hear of both Sikel and Sikan reinforcements. If the former 
Sikels. are authentic, they must have come of their own free will ; 
Sikans may have found it either necessary or expedient to 
join the banners of the conqueror who was passing through 
the special Sikania. By one means or the other, twenty 
thousand men of the ancient races of Sicily were added to 
the Punic host! At the head, it would seem, of his whole 
Tieltiage, force?—Sclinous in its defenceless state may have been 
of Himers. eld to need no garrison—Hannibal reached the Himeraian 
territory and the immediate neighbourhood of the city. 
The second Punic siege of Himera began. As a siege, 
as a matter of local interest generally, the warfare of 
Hannibal against the Greek city stands higher than the 
warfare of his grandfather. But it has not the same place 
in the history of Greece and the world. 
‘Toposra- Ag in the narrative of the earlier siege, the topography 
iy ofl is Jess clear than we could wish. But several things lead 


Points of us'to think that the disposal of the hosioging forces must 
fuimthe have been different under Hannibal from what it had been 
fac” under Hamilkar. We must remember that Hannibal 
NoCartha: brought no sea-force against Himera. We shall see that 
ginlan eet the besicgers and those who came to their relief did what 

they pleased in the way of ships without let or hindrance. 


Military On the other hand, we heard nothing of military engines 





oogns- in the former siege, while they play the chief part in the 
present one, The language too of our one informant is 
singularly different. In the former siege we heard of the 
sea-camp of Hamilkar, as well as of the land-camp with 
which he occupied the ground to the west of the city. 


“qurround- Now we are told that the city was surrounded. Hannibal 
1 Diod, xiii, 595 epooyoouivaw Gdtev wapd re XueAdy wal Zicavin 


Bcapupiey arpariarov. 


Tb. werd mdons rijs Burd cas, # Sve vol ii. p. 153. 
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placed forty thousand men on some heights away from the omar. 1x. 
city, and with the rest he surrounded it?, Strictly sur- Camp, 
rounded Himera cannot have been; for this time there southern 
clearly was no sea-camp, as there had been in the days of 
Hamilkar. But we must suppose that the surrounding now 
spoken of meana something more than merely a camp 
on the western hills. One is inclined to think that the 
heights here spoken of are the peaked hill to the south and 
the rocks which at no great distance rise above the Himeras. 
‘These form part of the same mass of high ground as the 
hills of the city, but they must have been a good way out- 
side its walls. And we are tempted to believe that it was The 
on this side that the besieging engines were brought up. jreveht 
Their attack cannot possibly have been made on the sea- fm te 
side. Even if that side had not been left open, as it clearly 
was, the height of the ground on which the walls stood, so 
much higher than at Selinous, would, to say the least, have 
made an assault of that kind very hard. From the south 
the engines might at many points be brought up to attack 
the walls on level ground, Still the story is not without 
its topographical difficulties. Had we the text of Philistos, 
we should doubtless understand many of these things far 
more clearly. 

‘The overthrow of Selinous and the purpose of Hannibal 
to march against Himera and to do more than he had done 
at Selinous must have been well known everywhere. And 
the Grecks of Sicily had been stirred up by the fate of 
Selinous to act with greater vigour on behalf of the second 
city which he threatened with destruction, An army March 
charged with the relief of Himera, if not yet at her gates, “nit of 
was at least on the march to save her. While Hannibal Himera: 


was marching from Selinous to Himera, the Syracusan host pronss 





1 Diod. xili. 59; rérpace pupdow Euobe ris xidcax Ini roar Abpow 
epuarparonidwvae, 79 8 Ap Svdyer doy wepcorparoribevce ry wid. 
The mention of the Sikels and Sikans follows. 
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which Dioklés had led forth too late, was making its way 
from Akragas to the same point. The three thousand picked 
men who had set forth from Syracuse were now raised to a 
force of five thousand by the accession of other Greek allies, 
the more part doubtless being sent by Akragas', For once, 
the first and the second of Sikeliot cities pulled heartily 
together. As the story is told us, it would seem that 
Hannibal was beforehand with them, and that they found 
the siege actually begun. But they came in time to take 
their share in at least one stage of the work. And their 
presence is one of several things which give the resistance 
of Himera another character from that of Selinous. At 
Himera there is something more than the hopeless defence, 
first of the wall and then of the streets of the town. We 
hear something of the ups and downs of battle outside 
the walls, And we come across a strange by-play of 
rumours and accidents which leads in the end to a result 
wholly unlike that of the siege of Selinous. Himera, as a 
city, fell far more utterly than Selinous. But, while the 
inhabitants of neither city were wholly rooted out, the work 
of slaughter came nearer to such an ending at Selinous 
than it did at Himera, 


The siege now began. Hannibal’s general method of 
attack was essentially the same at Himera as it had been 
at Selinous. But we now hear of some engineering devices 
of which nothing was said in the earlier siege, ‘The assault 
began most likely, as we have said, on the southern or 
landward side of the city. As at Selinous, Hannibal again 
brought up his engines to play upon the wall; he again 
brought up his multitudes of men in turn to wear out the 
smaller numbers of the defenders?, But at Himera he used 


* Died. xiii. 503 wapeyeritnaay abrois els riv Boifeay of 1 Uf *Axph- 
‘yarros Zupaxoboi wal tives rar EXAww ouupdxaw, of adrres els rerpa- 
mioxidscus, dv Aioedss 8 Zupexodoros eye Hyenoviay, 

* The pxaval come in c. 39 ; but no details are given, 
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mines, of which we heard nothing at Selinous. Most cwr.rx. 
likely the already tottering walls of Sclinous, which there 
had been no time to repair, could be easily breached by 
simpler means, But at Himera his coming had been 
expected ; the defences were therefore doubtless in better 
order, and their overthrow needed all the engineering skill 
at the command of the Punic general. But more than this, 
at Selinous the attack, carried on from the valley against 
the walls of the akropolis, was made by means of moving 
towers of unusual height. In such a case the mine could 
hardly be available, But at Himery, if the assault was 
made on the landward side, it would be far easier to find 
places where this kind of attack could be used. The mine 
was dug; the wall was meanwhile kept up by props of 
timber; the timbers were fired, and a large piece of the 
wall fell’, Now came the fiercest fighting of all, the Fight in 
fighting in the breach. The barbarians pressed on eagerly ‘™* "*** 
to make their way into the town. The Greeks, remember- 
ing all that Selinous had suffered’, bore up against them 
with all the courage of despair, By a mighty effort the The bar 
besiegers were driven back, and, as at Sclinous, night put Se, 
an end to the first day’s struggle, Hannibal called off his snd the 
men, and left Himera for that night an unconquered. city repaired. 
of Hellas. ‘The defenders were even able to repair a large 
part of the breach which had been made in their walls’, 

The passive success of this day’s resistance was not 
all. It would seem that it was at the end of this first Arrival 
day’s fighting that the Syracusans and other allies of (it 
Himera appeared before the city which they were charged 
to rescue*, They were uble to make their way into the 

1 Diod. xiih 393 ddiporne 32 eal rd rely, wal fodous timtpesber, dv typo 
Olvtam, ray) woAd wdpor 70d relxous iweer, Like William at Exeter, 

2 Ib. ; poBoruivew pi) rabrd #hOwo roils Xedurovwrions. 

3 Ib. rayd rd plpos rod relyous drprobsuneray, 

“In Diodoron’ account (¢. §9) they seem to just. after the first 
day's fighting is over, ‘The next chapter (60) begins ; 7ére ply ofv, ruerds 

YOu. 111, ti 
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town; on the side of the sea and of the river there could 
have been little to hinder them. ‘The presence of these new 
helpers stirred up the men of Himera to a more daring blow 
on the second day, the like of which does not seem to have 
been thought of in the defence of Selinous'. Himeraians 
and allies numbered in all ten thousand Greek fighting- 
men, and they deemed that, with such a force, they might 
well go forth to renew the exploit of Gelén and Thérin ?, 
and attack the besiegers in their own quarters. The at- 
tack, like that of Gelén and Thérén, must have been made 
on the Punic camp to the west across the western valley. 
The fight is set before us after the manner of a battle 
before Ilios, Parents and children and kinsfolk looked out 
from the wall, and the feeling of their presence stirred up 
those who were fighting for their deliverance to greater 


FiretGreek efforts. For a while the daring sally succeeded. The bar- 


barians were taken by surprise; they had never dreamed 
that the men whom they had shut up fast in the city would 
come forth to fight against them. Attacked all of » 
sudden, they fancied that yet another force had come to the 
relief of Himera®, Eighty thousand men came crowding 
together to one spot in no certain order. Suddenly they 
found themselves face to face with « better disciplined 
force of ten thousand, men knowing their own purpose, and 
kindled by all the strongest motives of human nature to 
do all that man can do in such a case‘, The fight soon 


Agedonlons riy inl 7G wdcion guroveesiay, Dhueas viv wodepelar—that is, 
for the night only, 





P. 197. 
60; dmpoaborjrax 82 rois wodendots Amarrfoarres, els LewAngiv 
frrayor robs BapBépovs, voplCorras freiy rods ovmpéxous Toit ToNopKouplras, 
He had alroady mention thnt the newly como allies joined in the sally, 
and, if he merely means them, youlforras is an odd word. 

#Th,j woAd rait réAwaus bxeplyorres wal rai ebxupiais nal 73 peyoror, 
mds trviBos els carrnplay broweiudrys, el 75 waxy wparhoway, 
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became a disorderly flight on the part of the barbarians, cuar. 1x. 


They strove as they could to make their way to the camp 
of their comrades who were posted on the height to the 
south!; the Greeks followed them, slaying them with a 
great ialanghter atid erying cach man to. Kis comrade: to 
make no prisoners*, But in the pursuit they themselves 
became disordered ; Hannibal then gave the word for the 
reserved foree encamped to the south, fresh and no doubt 
stirred up by the slaughter of their comrades before their 
eyes, to go down and fall upon the pursuers. This they 


did with fearful effect. .A second fight with the new The Greeks 
enemies followed, in which the more part of the Greeks {ya 


were put to flight. A body of three thousand, who kept =. 


their ground to the last, were cut to pieces to a man®, 

‘The second day of action in concert with the newly-come 
allies had thus done less for the deliverance of Himera than 
the first day of unassisted self-defence on the part of the 
men of Himera alone, But the city was not taken, and, 
even after the loss in the sally, it was still capable of 
vigorous resistance. But all was spoiled by a series of 


rumours and misunderstandings. At the very moment, it vexing 


would seem, when the event of the fighting had turned *tte, 
against Himera, a powerful force came to her help. We i 
must remember that, while Greek Sicily was invaded by of the 


Darbarians, Sikeliot ships and Sikeliot soldiers were still fect” 


serving in Greek warfare on the coast of Asia. The news 


4 Diod. xii 60; obdert kéopy pevyiyren wpds robs tel ray Abgaw orparo- 
aedejorras. 

4 Tb; daAfAou wapawehevoxeror pybiva farypidy. As usual, Timaioe gave 
the moderate figure for the slain, six thousand, while Ephoros raised it to 
twenty thousand. 

#5 rpoxiduor abray, bwosrdvres viv tiv Kapyntoriay Diva ot 
moda dpdcarres, Garver dypplOneay, Frontinss, who confounds Hanwibal 
son of GiskOn with the great Hanribal, has « story (iii 10. 3) how he 
took Himera by leaving his caump for the besieged to take (“astra nua capi 
de industria passus est”), and meanwhile assaulting the city. ‘This must 
bbe some confused report of this day's work, 
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of the overthrow of Selinous had reached her sons so far 
away, and hospitable welcome had been given in distant 
cities to the men who were now without a home! By 
this time the small remnant of Selinous and the greater 
contingent of Syracuse had heen called back to the more 
pressing need of all Hellenic Sicily. In the face of the 
common danger Syracuse had made up her differences 
with her own Chalkidian neighbours*, and she no longer 
felt called upon to spend her strength even in the cause of 
Corinth against Athens. Orders must have been sent on 
the voyage, telling of the danger of Himera, and bidding 
the ships to make their way at once thither instead of 
going home to Syracuse. On the evening therefore of the 
second day of the fighting, just as the Grecks who had 
tallied were discomfited by the second attack, the hopes of 
the defenders of Himera were cheered by the sight of 
twenty-five friendly ships of war showing themselves be- 
fore the city % 

The new comers had full command of the sea. Hannibal 
had no naval foree before Himera. His ships, left in the 
docks at Motya, could do nothing against this new enemy. 
His Pheenician craft did not fail him. He spread abroad a 
tale that the whole force of Syracuse was on its march to 
Himera, Ho himself, the story said, was about to seize 
the opportunity, to put the ships at Motya to sea, to man 
them with picked crews, and to sail suddenly against Syra- 
cuse while her military force was engaged elsewhere‘, All 


2 See above, pp. 429, 433. 2 Bee above, p. 464. 

* Diod. sili. 6; rs udyns ravens fbn rédos dxovons, naréwAevaay xpls 
‘Tiy Inkpay whvre xpds rais cikoct rpuipeis rapa réw Zuehariv, Ho goes 
on to explain that they had been in the Aigean, 

* Dioddros (sili. 61) does not directly aay thst Hannibal spread abroad 
this report. His words are 8«866y 82 xol hyn ris xard Thy widow, Br1 
Supaxotaiot, x7, But what follows shows that he had no purpose of the 
kind, while the belief that he had such a purpose completely served his 
ends, So Holm (G... ii, 82) calls it “ein Gerticht, das Anhinger Karthagos 
aauegertreut hatten.” 
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was pure fiction ; but the tale perfectly well suited the cuar. 1x. 
purposes of Hannibal, and his device was unhappily suc- 
cessful in dividing the forces which were now come together 

for the defence of Himera. 

‘When the news of Hannibal's supposed design was Third 4 
spread abroad, Dioklés and the captains of the Syracusan 
triremes became uneasy for the safety of their own city. 
Syracuse had already undergone a serious loss in the 
slaughter of so many of her picked men in the battle before 
Himera}. If Hannibal were to sail against Syracuse while 
she was thus left defenceless, their own homes might fall 
into the hands of the barbarians?, This naturally seemed 
in their eyes a nearer call than even the relief of Himera. 

They determined therefore that the Syracusan forces by Diohlés 
land and sea should be withdrawn from Himera, and should *24.0° 
go back at once to the defence of Syracuse. And in truth, , ermine 
not only froma Syracusan, but froma general Sikeliot point Himera. 
of view, to preserve Syracuse was a greater object than to 

rescue Himera, To the Himernians Dioklés and the naval 

officers gave this counsel. Let them make up their minds The people 
to forsake Himera; let half the population go on board (hig 
the Syracusan ships, which would engage to carry them ore 
safe beyond the bounds of the Himeraian territory ®; that sea 

is doubtless out of danger of Carthaginian attacks. The 

rest were to keep watch till the ships came back to take 

them away also. Though they were anxious to sail to 
Syracuse, yet it is plain that they could, in any case, 

allow their allies so much time as this, For it would 
naturally take longer for Hannibal to go by land to Motya, 

and, when there, to put his ships to sea and sail for Syra- 





1 Diod. xiii. 615 Avowdie 5 vay by “Indpg erparyyde sureBoincuse ois 
vavdpxos, Kt de 

2 Tb.: fra w) ovuBj ward xpiros Addvas riy eddy, deodadexérary by 75 
paxy rar apariaran dybpiy. 

2 Ib.; rabras (rds rpshptes] xaraxopieiv abrods, péxps dy lerds ris Tpepaias 
‘piverras xépas, We shall see direcily that they went further. 
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cuse, than it would take for themselves to reach Syracuse 
from Himera even after this delay. Such a proposal as 
this was naturally not pleasing to the people of Himera. 
But they had, as they thought, no choice, and they bowed 
to destiny’. A confused crowd, mainly of women and 
children, got on board the ships, and were carried to a 
place of safety at Messana, Messana, it must be re- 
membered, distant as it was, was the nearest purely Greck 
city to Himera. Sikel Cephaledium, mingled Kalé Akté, 
might not be looked on as safe against either force or 
treachery. 

But this lengthened voyage, longer than the words of 
the original agreement would imply, brought destruction 
on the remnant that still stayed to guard Himera, Some 
of them, along with some of the women and children whom 
the triremes could not hold, made their escape by land 
under the protection of the force which Dioklés led back to 
Syracuse. One almost wonders that they had time to join 
themselves to him. For he started in haste, in such haste 
as to forget one of the most binding duties of Greek 
religion, With less excuse than Nikias after the last sca- 
fight, he left the bodies of those who were slain in the 
battle beneath the walls without funeral rites*. Their 
bones were left to bleach, and the neglect of Dioklés was 
in the end of no small political importance. Whether 
Hannibal would have granted the burial-truce, which be- 
tween Greek and Greek was never denied, we cannot say ; 
if he had refused it, the refusal would have become a new 
count in the charges of cruelty and impiety against the 
barbarian invader. As it was, Dioklés failed to discharge 





615 rv Tupalew oxerdia(irrem ply bat roi Neyoutvous, ob 
Axdrran 2 8 xpifeay Erepor. 

2 Tb.; dednpotvre xara oxovBiy avaplt ywraunin re xal waiben, tn 34 
ral viv dAAwr copdrar. Tho other bodies are not very clearly 
named. 

* Th; robs wecdrras ly ¥§ ndxp xarckiwdy, Ct, above, p. 356. 
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this paramount duty; and the sin was his and not Han- cnar.1x 
nibal’s. 

The perfect freedom with which both the land and the The cca 

sea force sailed and marched away shows, along with 
other things, how far the Carthaginian siege of Himera 
was from being a strict blockade. The defenders of the 
town hold communication with the ships, part of the 
inhabitants go on board the ships, another part set out with 
the Syracusan land-foree, without any attempt to hinder 
thom on the part of the Punic army, That is to say, while 
the Carthaginians made their attack on the western and 
southern sides, the sea and the valley of the Himeras were 
open to the allies of the besieged. ‘The next day’s fight- Foarth 
ing, after the ships had sailed and Dioklés had marched “*”' 
away with his army and the accompanying refugees, is continued 
spoken of as if it were the beginning of a new siege. Syemeet 
Such in truth each day’s fighting might well be called. 
More than one such was still in store for doomed Himera. 
The departure of the ships and of the land-foree took place 
on one day, seemingly towards the evening. ‘The men who 
were left in Himera did one more whole day's fighting ; on 
the third day—the fifth day from the beginning—the 
ships came within sight of Himera on their voyage back 
from Messana; but they came too late to help; they came 
only to see the end, 

With the morning of the day after the departure of Fith day ; 
Dioklés, Hannibal again brought up his forces, and the day 
was spent in attacks which the defenders of Himera, look- 
ing out all the while for the coming of the ships, sue- 
ceeded by manful efforte in beating back, ‘The last morning 
came; the ships had passed the headland of Cephaledium the ships 
and were actually to be seen in the distance, when the final  S&h*: 
blow fell. Then the stoutest warriors in the camp of 
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Hannibal, the Spanish swordsmen, made their way in a 
body through the breach. The men of Himerastill fought; 
they still bore up against other assailing parties; but the 
Spaniards were within the city. They occupied the walls, 
and made the entrance more easy for their comrades’. 
The whole host poured in, and Himera was a captured 
town, A merciless slaughter of course began ; but Hanni- 
bal, not indeed in mercy, gave the word to take no more 
lives but to make captives’. The pillage of the houses 
was granted to the soldiers as their reward. When they 
were glutted with booty, the time came for the symbolic 
act of vengeance which their eommander had eome thither 
to do. 

Hannibal, master of Himera, did the work to which he 
was called in a grave and solemn order. The soil, the 
buildings, the men, the gods, of Himera were all in his eyes 
guilty of the death of Hamilkar, and all had to pay their 
forfeit, For the gods of Hellas he recked not. ‘The servant 
of Baal had come by the grace of Baal to show how far 
mightier were the gods of Canaan than any feeble powers 
that might have fought for Himera. At the altars of those 
vanquished deities some still confiding worshippers bad 
sought shelter as suppliants, They were dragged forth 
to the fate which Hannibal had decreed for them, The 
hoards of the gods were plundered ; fire was set to their 
temples, If their columns and sculptures were left to 
stand in blackened ruin, it would be a yet more memorable 
trophy of the victory of Carthage and her gods than if they 
had been rooted up from the earth. One question suggests 


* Diod. xiii. 625 ffdq ouriBauve 13 ply reixor weatiy bed ray pnxavin, 
obs 8 Inpas dophovs wapeioreaciv els viv wb, viv 82 BapBépan ol ply 
4usivorre robs wapaBonBodrres vay “Iuepale, of 81 xaradaBueroc rd relxn 
rapsLlxorro robs Bove. 

2 1b.; rod “Avvipa Carypety raparyyciharror, 

2 Tb.5 rd piv lepd ovdjoos wat rods karapeyivras lxiras drooxdoas 
dvéxpmoe. 
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itself, Was one holy place spared amid the common havoc? cuar. 1s. 
If we hold that the sacrifice of Hamilkar was done, accord- Quetion 
ing to the Syracusan version, to Poseidon, and if we hold temple ct 
that the one surviving remnant of Himera by the mouth of Pesidon. 
the river is a fragment of Poseidén’s temple, it may be that 

we have here the one building in all Himera which Hanni- 

bal did not destroy, Be this as it may, all else perished. 

The houses and public buildings were swept away; the End of 
walle doubtless were thoroughly slighted; Himera, after a paacy, 
life of two hundred and forty years, ceased to be a city % 

The fate of the surviving citizens was now to be decreed. 

‘The women and children were sent to the camp as slaves. 

The remnant of the men of the guilty city, three thousand in Hannibal's 
number, were doomed to be the materials of a mighty sacrifice se™igen 
to appeasethe ghost of Hamilkar, They were led to the very gue 
spot where Hamilkar had made his memorable sacrifice ; thousand. 
and there the whole three thousand, after many tortures 

or mutilations, were slaughtered, For victims slain in 

honour of a dead forefather the fires of Moloch were not 

kindled. 'The gods of Carthage asked for nobler offerings 

than captive Greeks. In Hamilkar they had had the noblest 

offering of all; and it would have been a profanation of 

their service to give the men who carried with them the 
hereditary guilt of is death the honour of dying as the 

Shophet of Carthage had died when his life could no longer 

serve his country. 

Hannibal had now dono his work he had fulfilled the Comple 
mission of Carthage and the mission of her gods. Carthage #41, 
had sent him to give help to Segesta ; he bad given her ¥% 
such help that Segesta herself was forgotten in the blow 
that had fallen on her enemy. The gods of Carthage had 


1 Soe vol. i. pp. 415, 416; vol. ik. p. 198. 

* Diod. 3 Ti wbdw els Begor warlorayer, oleiateicay bm axes 
reacapinorra, Seo above, p. 472, and vol. i. p. 410. 

* Tb. ; mivtas aleccduevos xarlopage. 
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caar. 1x, sent him to avenge Hamilkar; and in the overthrow of 


Carthage 
and 
Athens. 


Hannibal 
dismisses 
hie army. 


Himera, in the solemn slaughter of her citizens, Hamilkar 
was avenged indeed. Yet it is grievous to think that the 
doom which the Phoenician, in the full consciousness of a 
high religious mission, meted out to the people of Himera 
was but little harder than that which Greek had learned to 
mete out to Greek. But a few years before, Athens, under 
the guidance of Alkibiadés, without any call of vengeance, 
without any call of policy, out of little more than the mere 
caprice of the stronger, had done to the people of Mélos, 
in all save the barbarian refinement of tortute, as Hannibal 
did to the people of Himera, 


‘Now that Himera was overthrown the Punic leader had 
no call to remain longer in Sicily. In the space of three 
months? he had fulfilled his country’s mission and his 
own, His designs on Syracuse were merely pretended, in 
order to deprive Himera of Syracusan help. He now broke 
up his camp; he sent his Sicilian allies back to their own 


Discontent homes, and with them the Campanian mercenaries, These 


‘of the 
Campan- 
jana 


last bitterly complained that their services, which they 
held to have outstripped those of any other division of the 
army, had not been valued at Carthage as they should have 
been #, Of the soldiers whom Hannibal had brought with 
him from Africa, a part were left in Sicily as garrisons in 
the allied towns. The rest were put on board the ships, 
both ships of war and of burthen. He then sailed back to 
Carthage loaded with spoil, and was received with joyful 
greetings. He had, men said, in a short time done greater 
things for Carthage than any general whom she had ever 
before sent forth to war *, 

* Xen. Hell. i. 1. 37; Kapyn8évim ... alpodow lv rpol pnt bio mikes 
“BAdgvitas Zervobrra wal "Tylpay. 

* Dod, aii G2; tyeadodrres voit RapyyBorlou, dx alribraros pir ri 
eiqpepnadran yeyornutvor, obs dgias 88 ydprras elAnpéres ra rexpaypivor. 

4 Ib.; dmfrraw atr® wdvres Beftovporos wal ripdres, dn ty Bdlyy xpiry 
bei{ova spagavra viv xpbrepor avparrryin, 
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The first expedition of Hannibal was indeed rich in fruits 
for Carthage of other kinds than the destruction of two Oe 
Greek cities. There is no doubt that from this time the 
position of Carthage in Sicily was greatly strengthened as 
concerned her relations to her non-Hellenic allies and de- 
pendencies in Sicily, and specially towards them of her own 
household, On this subject much light has been thrown 
by recent research in the matter of coins. We havealready 
seen how Segesta had hitherto, however much she might 
be under Punic influence, kept all the formal rights of 
an independent commonwealth, and how she had now sunk 
into a community formally dependent on Carthage}. ‘The 
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numismatic expression of this change is seen in the syealsing Sofew-" 


fact that the coinage of Segesta, of late wrought with such 
special cunning, now comes to an end. So too among the 
Phenician cities of Sicily, it seems plain that the de- 
pendence of Panormos and Motya, whatever we take its 
measure to have been before, became much stricter from this 
time, The numismatic evidence leads us to see something 
‘of a conscious effort to check the spread of Hellenic in- 
fluences in the Pheenician towns. Up to this time at least, 
no coins had been struck in Carthage itself*. We are left Cart 
to wonder how the great trading city, bearing rule over so 
many coasts, continued so long to carry on her dealings with 
no better means of exchange than such as had passed as 

1 See above, p. 450. 

2 See vol. ii. p. 422. It seems however that the coins there spoken of 
come @ little later than the actual time of peace. ‘They are now held (see 
A.J, Evans, Syracusan Medallions, p. 90) to have been struck just at the 
time of the negotiations between Segesta and Athens, This splendid issue 
of money, examples of which are very rare, was in truth part of the di 
Play of fictitious wealth made by Segesta. ‘See above, pp. 92. 149. They 
tare the Intest coins of independent Segesta. 

¥ Seo thie point discussed in the Numimatique del'Ancienne Afrique 
(Copenhagen, 1861), p. 70. But how can coins (p. 91) with a» mark 
“<Agrigentum ou Agyrium,” or those with an‘ Hybla oa Abacenum 1” 


Even if 3p could stand for “Axpé-yos, what hed the Carthaginians to do with 
the Sikel towns ? 
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cuar.1s. current money-with the merchant in the earliest days of 
the Hebrew and the Hittite’. In this matter the smallest 
Sikel and Sikan towns had outstripped the mistress of 
Greek Africa, Still more was she outstripped by her sister and 
{rents °° dependency at Panormos of whose coins of the fifth century 
Phomnicisn we have already had to speak, coins not only struck 
Sicily.” after Hellenic models but bearing the name of the Phoe- 
New coin- nician city only in the Hellenic tongue?. It is at this 
PETE, point, according to the last numismatic inquiries, that the 
legends.” Greek coinage of Panormos gave way to a coinage struck 
by Carthaginian orders on Sicilian soil, It is a coinage 
locally Panormitan, of which the art is Greek, but whose 
short legend consists of three Phoenician letters, that 
Ziz. mysterious Ziz which has passed for the Phenician name 
of Panormos®. One's first impression would be that 
these coins were struck by Hannibal after bis victories 
for the payment of his mercenaries, perhaps of the re- 
‘Thenew fractory Campanians first of all, But it is said, a sad 
coins imi- ond speaking fact to have to record, that there are coins of 
Hinere  , Himera, of her very latest day, which show the influence of 
the siege. these very coins with the name of Ziz. She forsook the 
49% cock which had crowed so gallantly in the days of early 
Punic inroads for the sea-horse which appeared on the new 
Punic coinage, and that in copy which, one is grieved to 
hear, was of inferior workmanship to the model‘, For 
these two coinages, Himeraian and Panormitan, time must 
be found, The inference is that the coins bearing the name 
of Ziz were not struck by Hannibal after he had over- 
thrown Selinous and Himera, but that their coinage was 
part of the preparations for his coming, ‘They were a sign 
that a new state of things was to begin in the north- 


western lands of Sicily. The Greek was to be smitten 





* Genesis xxiii. 16. * See vol fi. p. 423. 
2 See vol. i. p. 251 Syracusan Medallions, p. 64 et sega. 
* Syracusam Medallions, p. 65. 
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within his own walls, and was to be hindered from spreading csr. rx. 
his influence within the walls of any Phoenician town. The 

tongue of Canaan alone was to be graven on the moneys of 
Canaan, And the mightiest city of Canaan was henceforth 

to hold in the barbarian comer of Sicily something more 

than the supremacy of a powerful ally. She was to be direct Carthi- 
lady and mistress over the Phenician and the Elymian, and fominion 
yet more so over any feeble remnant of Hellas which she  Sicly- 
might allow still to lead the life of helpless tributaries 

within the borders which she had now made her own. 


§4. The Last Daye of Hermokratés, 
B.C, 408-407. 

If the mission of Carthage was to wipe out, as far as 
might be, the life of Europe, the praise bestowed on Han- 
nibal the son of Giskén was not undeserved, He had left 
his mark on the spot where Himera had once been, on the 
spot where Selinous could hardly be said still to be. And 
yet, after all that he had done to both those cities, the story 
of Selinous, and even the story of Himera, ie still not quite 
over, Hannibal had hardly turned away from his work of 
destruction before what was left of Selinous became a centre 
of warfare against the Phosnician, Soon after the Sikeliot Reiom of 
fleet had come back from the Agean, the banished Hermo- ern” 
kratés followed them. Rich with the gifts of Pharnabazos', 4°* 
he sailed for Messana, ‘There he caused five triremes to be 
built; he took into his pay a thousand mercenaries, and he His foree; 
was further joined by # thousand of those men of Himera heisjoined 
who had escaped from the fall of their city®, Some at eeisy 
least of them had been taken to Messana in Syracusan ‘si! 








* Diod. xiii. 635 de ris orpareias gudlar Exar apds GapréBaor rdv rie 
Mepatw carpdeyy, thaBe wap! abrod wohdd yphuara. Bee above, p. 432, 
and Appendix XXVII. 

* Diod, xiii, 63 ; wapadaBdy 8 wal ray denewraxtrav “Inepaian ds 
alos, 
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ships ; how they had fared since that time we are not told. 
At the head of this force, and with the zealous support of 
many in Syracuse, Hermokratés planned his retam to his 
own city. We have no details; from the analogy of other 
such cases, and from the later conduct of Hermokratés him- 
self, we should infer that he was anxious, if so it might be, 
to be restored with the good will of his countrymen, but 
that he was ready to use force if force were needed. And 
we certainly cannot wonder that the leaders of the Syracusan 
democracy were not eager to recall a man who came back 
to his native city with so much of the air of an invader. 
Hermokratés brought with him a following which might 
easily be used as the means for building up a tyranny. 
But the time for fore was not yet come. The company 
that Hermokratés had brought with him could be useful 
only as the kernel of a native foree, With five ships and 
two thousand followers, he could not make his way into 
Syracuse, unless a great majority of the people of Syracuse 
were ready to receive him. Men were in days to come to 
make their way into Syracuse in the teeth of greater 
physical obstacles than Hermokratés would have had to 
strive against. A very few years later, he might himself 
have been gladly welcomed even asa master, But as yet 
Syracuse was in full possession of her freedom, and to no 
man who came in a guise threatening to her freedom was 
she likely to lend an ear, 

Baffled in his hopes of an immediate welcome, the next 


Darbarians, object of Hermokratés was to do some exploit which would 


raise his fame in Syracuse and in all Sicily, some exploit 
which might at once make the Syracusan people better 
disposed to vote his peaceful retarn, and which might also 
enable him to surround himself with a body of followers 
better able to win for him an entrance by force., Nothing 
was more likely to awaken general enthusiasm, to make 
Hermokratés the common hero of all Greek Sicily, than fur 
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the man whom Syracuse would not receive to go forth ag cmp. rx. 


the voluntary champion of Hellas against the barbarian. 
What the Sikeliot commonwealths, as commonwealths, had 
failed to do should he done for them by a single man with 
the help of those who would join him of their own free 


will, ‘There may have been some in Syracuse who not Itspouible 


only looked on Hermokratés as personally dangerous to the 
democratic constitution, but who may have been inclined 
to look with suspicion even on his Hellenic enterprise. And 
on formal grounds something might be eaid against war- 


aapock at 
Syracuse. 


fare undertaken without any public authority. It might Reali se 
be deemed yet more dangerous when it was aimed at a ana Car. 


power with which Syracuse was still nominally at peace, #°- 


and which might be stirred up by any attack to further 
efforts against Syracuse and all Sicily. For the object of 
Hermokratés was to strike a sudden blow at the Carthaginian 
power, and, as far as might be, to win back for Hellas the 
lands and cities which had become the spoil of Hannibal 
im his late wasting inroad. ‘The heart of every Greek 
would go forth with him on such an enterprise, and the 
moment was suited for his purpose. The great Carthagi- 
nian host bad left Sicily, and it was not likely to be soon 
gathered together again in the same force. The survivors 
of Selinous and Himera, many of them wandering about 
the island, would be ready to take up arms in such a cause; 


volunteers were likely to flock in from all quarters. The Hermo: 


enterprise of Hermokratés had the character of a private p 





crusade; the charm of personal adventure was added to "rrr. 


the loftier impulse of going forth to fight in a cause which 
every Greck deemed to be a holy one. 

When therefore Hermokratés was refused admission at 
Syracuse, he at onee set forth with his two thousand, 
suggesting a later hero with half that number, and marched 
right across the inland parts of the island to what was 
left of Sclinous, ‘There a feeble folk, tributary to the 
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barbarian, dwelled without defence in what had so lately 
been their strong and flourishing city. Hermokrates oc- 
cupied the place, and began at once to restore the dis- 
mantled fortifications, “He walled in a part of the 
city1;” those are the words of our narrative. There is 
hardly room for doubt as to what part he walled in. It 
was the akropolis, as distinguished both from the eastern 
and western hills, and from the northern part of that central 
hill of which the akropolis itself forms another part. As 
in so many other cases, the oldest and the youngest Seli- 
nous had the same extent. Hermokratés did again what 
Pamillos had once done; only from his recovered post. he 
looked forth, not on lands waiting to be won, but on lands 
which had been lost, but which might be won again. He 
looked on the shadow of what had been, on empty houses 
and slighted walls, on a forsaken haven, on temples left with- 
out worshippers, on the greatest temple of all never to be 
brought to perfection. The broken walls of the akropolis he 
set up again, and his work is there to speak for itself. Both 
on the westem and the northern side of the bill of the 
akroyolis are large remains of walls which can hardly fail to 
belong to this repair of Hermokratés. The wall is a very 
fine piece of engineering skill; the construction is most 
cunning, @ construction which may perhaps be best de- 
scribed as a horizontal long-and-short work. But the work, 
like the wall of Themistoklés on the akropolis of Athens, 
shows that it was done to mect some sudden need?; the 
capitals of fallen columns were freely used as materials. 
At the north-west and north-east, where the bill has less of 
natural defence, a ditch had been cut, most likely by the 
first settlers. Additional strength was now sought by 
throwing out round bastions, one of which has been 


* Diod, xifi. 63; xaradaBiperos 7dr Zavotrra wal ris xdcox pipor 
dreiece. See Schubring, 431. 
# See Schubring, 26, 431, 432. 
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strangely mistaken for a theatre, in advance of the more cnar. 1x. 


aneient work. A gate is clearly to be seen on the north 
side, marking doubtless the original approach to the akro- 
polis from this end; and on the same side, in the ditch, is a 
postern with the same apparent arch which we have already 
seen on the western hill*. One can hardly doubt that all 
these are parts of the restored wall of Hermokratés. We 
see them now only in a ruined state, broken down through 
the whole extent of their length. But quite enough is left 
to show what manner of wall it was within which the 
enterprising Syracusan set up for a while a restored out- 
post of Hellas against the Phenician. 

In that character the Selinous of Hermokratts played 


a short but brilliant part. Not # few men of daring and Increase 


enterprise flocked to the champion of Hellas in his new form 


stronghold, He presently found himself at the head of a 
foree of six thousand men. With these he began to make 
war on the Carthaginian dependencies in Sicily, From 
Motya Hannibal had set forth for the destruction of Seli- 
nous; and from restored Selinous Hermokratés now set 


forth for a plundering expedition against Motya. ‘The moun 


short record of his warfare is strangely confused. We are 
told that he harried the Motyene territory, that he de- 
feated the men of Motya who came forth against him, and 
drove them back into their city. These few words are 
all, and we should certainly never have found out from 
them that Motya was an island, though an island yoked, 
like that of Syracuse, to the mainland by a mole*, When 
we come to a more famous warfare before Motya, we shall 
find that ships play no small part in the story. Hermo- 
kratés had five triremes, by this time perhaps more; but 

1 See vol. ip. 410. Dh 

* Diod. ail. 63; mpiror ply vip ray Morunpay InipOnce xépar, wal zols 
Inegentirras de ris wideos phx xparhoas, wodAods ply dvcine, robs T 
Eddors cuvebinger byes 105 relxour, This in all 

* Seo vol. ips 272. 

VoL. II, Kk 
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we hear nothing of them in this expedition, From Motya 


Heinvades he set forth to attack the head of Phenician Sicily. 
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He entered the land of Panormos; we have no account 
of his course; but if he came straight from Motya, he 
would most likely enter by the valley of the Orthos, and 
approach the city from the south. He began to harry 
the Golden Shell, ard to carry off from that rich land a 
spoil that could not be reckoned", ‘The men of Panormos, 
strengthened no doubt by some of the troops that Hannibal 
had left behind, came forth in battle array for the protec- 
tion of their fields. Hermokratés and his followers beat 
them back into the city, with the loss of five hundred 
men’, 

‘This is not the first time that the name of Panormos hus 
leen mentioned in our narrative; but it is the first time 
that Panormos distinetly plays a part of its own in Sicilian 
history. The enterprise of Hermokratés is the first of a 
long series. It was the first of many attempts, successful 
and unsuccessful, made by European armies upon the Semitic 
stronghold. The fight won by Hermokratés before Panor- 
mos was the forerunner of the more successful warfare of 
Pyrthos, of Atilius, of the Hauteville brothers, Indeed 
the whole expedition of Hermokratés, his warfare with 
Motya as well as his warfare with Panormos, is something 
even more, To have made his way in arms within the chosen 
preserve of Canaan on Sicilian soil was the first step to the 
appearance of European armies on the shore of Africa itself. 
‘Never till now since the days of Dorieus can we be sure 
thata Greck army set foot on Pheenician territory in Sicily*; 

1 Diod. sili, 63; rv voy Mavopuirdv xdpav Aeprargear, dvap9uhrov 
Acias Lxupievoe. Cf. vol. i. pp. 59, 252. 
"'1b.; sav 8% Mavopurriv wavdquel waparafepiven xpd vis wédeas, ls 


sbréw dyeine, rods 8 EdAovs owludewer vrds ris wbheon. 
186, But we have much oftener wondered that we 





‘have not heard of it. 
This of course turns on the view which we may take of the Selinuntine 
vietory discussed in vol. Si. p. 553. 
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least of all had the fruits of the Golden Shell ever been car. 1x. 
made a spoil by Hellenic plunderers. The haven of Panor- 

mos was doubtless well known to Greek merchants ; but 
when Greek warriors first broke by land into its cam- 
pagna, it was breaking into an unknown world, which had 
hitherto been kept carefully sealed up against all enemies, 
almost against all visitors, We are told that as Hermo- Extent 
Ikratés did to Motya and Panormos, so he did to the whole of Settare. 
that part of Sicily which was under the Punic dominion’. 

‘This would take in the new Carthaginian dependency of Se- 
gesta, whose lands would naturally come in for their share gcloos, 
of havoc on the march from Motya to Panormos. It would 

also take in the Old-Phonician settlement of Solous, which 

lies straight on the road to the next place where we hear of 

any exploit of Hermokratés. From Solous he must have 

felt a call to go on and do for fallen Himera what he had 

done for fallen Selinous. Hellas had been cut short by two 

of her cities; it had fallen to his lot to restore one; it 
would be glory indeed if he could do the like by the other. 

But the present expedition was one wholly of defiance and 
plunder. The Phenician in his pride of conquest must be 
taught that the Greck of Sicily could still strike a blow 

at him on the spot which was his proudest badge of con- 
quest, But that enterprise was to be put off till the next 

year. For the present it was enough that Hermokratés 

had won back Selinous from the barbarian, and that he 

had tumed it into a centre of warfare from which he had 

dealt a heavy blow at the chief points which the barbarian 

held on Sicilian soil. 


After all, the object nearest to the heart of Hermokratés New posi- 
‘was his restoration to his own city. To look no further, jr", 
he could carry on his Pheenician warfare with far greater krsés 

* Died, xiii, 63; wopawAqoian 28 xal ry DAqr xépar &eacay iy iad 
Kapynbovlovs olay opin, 

gka 
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effect as general of the Syracusans than he could as a 
private adventurer with no commission from any acknow- 
ledged power. OF the recall which he longed for his 
exploits against the Pheenicians began to give him a fair 
hope. His fame went forth through all Greek Sicily as 
the victorious avenger of Hellas!, At Syracuse admiration 
for his deeds was mingled with regret that such a citizen 
should be a banished man. His case was discussed in 
several assemblies, and it was plain that the more part of 
the people had repented of the vote which had driven Hermo- 
kratés into exile?, Buta powerful party still opposed 
recall, and the leader of that party was that; same Dioklés, 
demagogue and general, who in all likelihood had been the 
author of his banishment °, Hermokratts now began again 
to take measures for his return 4, ready, as before, to use 
persuasion or force, whichever might serve him best at the 
decisive moment. He set forth, but he did not set forth by 
the nearest road from Sclinous to Syracuse. He had formed 
a plan by which he hoped to raise his own glory to the 
highest pitch, and at the same time to discredit his political 
enemy ®. He marched to Himera, or rather to the spot 
where Himera once had been, and encamped just outside the 
ruins of the fallen city, in what once had been its busy 

 Diod. xiti, 63 dnaivou wapd rois Uehidrraus Urvyxave. If it were one 
city only, one would be tempted to understand this of a formal vote of 
thanke, as in Thue. ii. 2g. 3, but could there be any general Sikeliot con- 
gress junt now to pass such a vote? 

2 Th; cide 8 wal rv Zupaxoveian of wAciaro. pereperfOnaar, doagion 
+ dperie Spcivres weguyabeupivoy xe Epponpirny. Bed xal wepl abrod 
woddiir Abyaw yeroutran by tals duedqoiaus, 3 uly Sfjuos pavepds Hy Bours 
Hevor naraBixeadae 7dr &y8 pa, 
ippoxition of Dioklés comes out inc. 75; 6 way Atondijs dyrirpir 
“Eppoxpdre:] wept ris xabsdou. 
633 4 8 "Epnoxpdrns, dxobaw thy wept abrod ghuny dy vals 
rapeaxevd(ero rpdr riy abrod Ka8odor impeAds, elBax rods drri- 
rodirevondvous dvreephgorrat, 

© Ib. 755 8.8 ‘Epyoxpirns raira Exparrer, Sram dlr Alors... . 1p00- 
wifes rois wdsOcou, aris 22... teaydyp rd wAfos ls rip xporipay 
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proasteion?, If he really had any thought of yet further cnr. 1x. 
undoing the work of Hannibal, if he at all hoped to do at 

Himera as he had done at Sclinous, the design was at least 

put off, It may be that he hoped to restore Himera, not 

as a private adventurer, but as once more the general of 

the Syracusan commonwealth. What he actually did 

was an act well suited to bring him nearer to that post by 

an appeal to the religious and patriotic feelings of every 
Syracusan. 

Hard by the camp that Hermokratés had pitched near 
Himera still lay scattered the unburned and unburied bones 
of the soldiers of Dioklés, the men who had died in the 
fight before Himera, and whom their commander had left 
without those funeral honours which the common law of 
Greece never refused, even to an enemy. Hermokratés He takes 
gathered up the relies; he piled them on wains decked in "P,!. 
costly guise, and sent them forward on their way to Syra- ded; 
cuse*, He himself tarried behind on the borders of the 
Symeusan territory. At this stage he still professed all 
deference to the law; he was a banished man, and, as such, 
was forbidden to cross the borders of the commonwealth 
which had cast him out®, He sent on some of his frionds he ends 
with the funeral procession, and himself waited to see Siew, 
what effect his present action would have on the popular 
mind of Syracuse, He had hoped that men would con- 
trast his conduct with that of his enemy Dioklés, Dioklés, Neglect of 
general of the Syracusan people, hed, in neglect of one 
of the holiest obligations of Greek religion, allowed the 
bodies of his follow-citizens, slain in a fight in which he 

* Diod. 
plore wédecos, 

* Tb.; 1 raw rerehevrqudran bord ovrhOpoi(e, wapaoncvdcas 8° dudfas 
woAureAds wexorynudvas, int rovrow mapexdwcer abrd int Thy Zupéxovcay. 
Tho singular form in doubilose due to vome lato copyiat, Bee vol. i 357. 
It is akin to the ddoya in a fraginent of book xaiii. 

9 Tb. 5 abrds adv ov dnl raiv Spar xaripuewe, Bud 7d xwAbecbas robs prydbas 
tnd ray voyaw curdvas, Cf. Plut. Marius, 43. 
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commanded and which he survived, to lie on the battle- 
field unburied and unhonoured!, Hermokratés the exile 
had, of his own pious and patriotic zeal, fulfilled the duty 
which the general had left unheeded. By his act the bones 
of the slain men were now at last at the city gates, ready 
to receive the long-delayed honours at the hands of their 
countrymen. Hermokratés might fairly hope that such an 
act might win for him the repeal of the sentence against 
him, He might even go on to a further hope, that the 
recall of Hermokratés might be coupled with the banish- 
ment of Dioklés. ‘The assembly met, Dioklés, unwisely, 
¢ would think, for his own interests, opposed the re- 





ception of the relics*, But the general feeling was against 


him. The remains of the dead of Himera were received, 
and the long-delayed funeral rites were at last paid to 
them by the whole Syracusan people®, The political re- 
sults were unlike anything that either Hermokratés or 
Dioklés could have looked for. Sentence of banishment 
was passed on Dioklés for his neglect of duty towards 
the dead. But the sentence against Hermokratés was not 
repealed 4, 

Whatever was the wisdom or justice of this decision, it 
at least could not be called a party vote. It is more like 
the suggestion of Aristeidés that himself and Themistoklés 
should both be thrown into the darathron®. We are told 
that the reason why the recall of Hermokratés—no doubt 
proposed in the assembly—was not carried, was because 
the people feared his daring spirit. They deomed that, if 
he were again intrusted with power in the state, he would 


1 Diod. sili. 75 1 Boudv afrioe doa 700 we eaponivas rots veredewrgcras 
drdgous. 

1b. 5 rol ply ArorAdour wuAborror Odrrav. 

* Tb.; of Zupaxosouor Gixparres 7a Aciyara viv rerehevrnéray wal way- 
que Thy depopiy Rely 


"Tb. 5 8 pay Aiowdfs dguyadeitn, 13 3 Epuocpdrny oi8' be mpooeBigarre. 
5 Plut. Arist. 3. 
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use it to make himself tyrant', Did this belief wrong cuar. 1x. 
him? Itis hard to say. It was at least not an unnatural Did Her- 
thought after Hermokratés had once shown himself with worst the 
his own ficet and his own mercenaries in the waters of {0°77 
Syracuse. That Hermokratés, like Godwine, meant, if so it 

were needful, to return by foree, no man can doubt. But 

that does not of itself prove that Hermokratés had any 

more thought of overthrowing the commonwealth than 
Godwine had of overthrowing the king. Hermokratés, 
restored to Syracuse, would undoubtedly have looked to be 

the first man in Syracuse. He had been so in times past 

when his fame was less than it was now. But a man of 

his stamp would surely have been better pleased to be the 

chief of a commonwealth, whether aristocratic or democratic, 

than to sink to the selfish and hateful position of a tyrant. 

But the existence of such a feeling in Syracuse is instructive. 

That it did exist, that it amounted to a firm belief, seems 

clear from the refusal to restore Hermokratés, That re- 

fusal was a strong measure indeed, when the services of 
Hermokratés were so great and when popular feeling was 

so strong against his rival. Coming events surely cast 

their shadows before them, Men in Syracuse felt truly 

that tyranny was threatening ; but we may believe that 

they judged wrongly as to the man. 

Hermokratés, thus disappointed in his hope of restora- Hereturns 
tion to his own city, withdrew to the post which he had “Sie 
won for himself at Selinous. He saw that the time for 
an appeal to force was not yet come®. But force was ever He deter: 
in his mind as a possible course; and before long circum- trarnel 
stance seemed to have so far changed that he made up his Seow eh 
mind to risk the attempt. The many invitations which he 
received from his friends in Syracuse took away all scruples 





* Diod. xili. 755 bmibrrevoy dp rhy révBpdr réAyar, ph ore ruxdy Hye 
povias, dvadeify tavrdy riparvor. 
2 1,5 rére viv waupdy obx Spr «bBeror als 19 Budgaabas, 
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from his mind. Most banished Greeks who had the same 
chance would have done the same. Not a few would have 
gone further; they would have had little scruple in such a 
case in allying themselves with the enemies of their own 
city, Alkibiadés had even ventured to plead conduct of 
this kind as a sign of his love for the city to which he was 
so eager to be brought back at any price’, So it was in 
our own early days; if Godwine did not shrink from an 
armed return, Hlfyar did not shrink from a return by 
the help of the Dane and the Briton? But Hermokratés 
did not stoop to the baseness of Alkibiadés, He was 
the ally of no enemy of Syracuse. He had become an 
independent power, at the head of a force only partly 
Syracusan, At the head of that force he demanded his 
restoration to Syracuse ; but hedemanded it asa Syracusan 
citizen who had suffered wrong from his political enemies. 
Whether he cherished any further thought of becoming a 
Syracusan tyrant we have no evidence to prove, and the 
judgement of charity is the safer. 

Hermokratés now set forth from Selinous with a body 
of three thousand men. OF the earlier stages of his march 
we hear nothing; but, as he drew near to the Syracusan 
side of the island, he passed through the territory of 
Gela, He came by night to an unmarked trysting-place 
which must have been arranged with his friends in Syra- 
cuse, and which could not have been far from the city 
His march from Gela naturally led to the gate of Achra- 
dina, hard by the agora and the docks in the Great Harbour‘, 
The gate was, by what means we are not told, in the hands 
of the friends of Hermokratés*, But the whole of his party 

4 Thue. vi. 92. 3. 

+ Norman Conquest, ii. pp. 318, 394 

* Diod. xiii. 75; wopeudels bd rhs Feddas, fe vuxrds dei roy ouvreraye 
pévor réxov. ‘The line of march after Gela would seem to be inland. 

4 Th.; mpoceréan 79 xard ry "Axpaburiy wvddn, See vol. ii, p. 142. 

* Tb.; ra pidaw rods eipiy mpoxaTednupivors rods réxoUs, 
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had failed to follow him, andit was with afew comrades only cuar. 1x. 
that he was received within the gate Hermokratés son of He enters 
Hermén was again within the walls of Syracuse; but he Anifadion 
came as a banished man who had made his way into the 
city, as yet indeed without bloodshed, but in the teeth of PY: 

the declared will of the Syracusan people. With so small 

a company as had entered with him, he did not venture at 

once to risk any decisive action of any kind. He waited Ho waits 
in the agora for the remainder of his force that lagged ayera, 
behind. We are not told what became of them; if they 

came up at all, they came up too late! 

Meanwhile the news had spread through Syracuse that Battle in 
Hermokratés was in arms within the city. The people #oi72"" 
were roused; a multitude soon gathered in the agora, kratéeis 
seemingly by the order of the magistrates and in some 
military array. A battle followed in the agora itsel£?, 

‘The assembled citizens were strong enough to overpower 

the small party of Hermokratés; he and the more part of 

his followers were slain. Others were taken prisoners Punish- 
and were reserved for a formal trial ; their doom of banish- fitter 
ment was perhaps lighter than one might have looked 

for. This sentence, it is plain, could apply only to Syra- 

cusan citizens; it may be that the small party which 
accompanied Hermokratés within the gate belonged wholly 

to that class, But others who should have come before Strange 
the court escaped its judgement in a strange fashion, Profysios; 
but a fashion which has its parallels both in English 

history and in English legend. Some who were grievously 
wounded were given over to their friends as dead. In 

course of time some of them recovered, and one recovered 

to play a memorable part indeed. For in the immediate 

+ Diod. xiii. 75; dveAdaBave robs dpvorepotvras. 

9 Ib.; atv roils dads fAGov dnt riy dyopdv. ‘This, it will be remembered, 
is the battle after which Arnold supposes Dicklés to have killed himself. 

See Appendix XXVI. 
+ Norman Conquest, ii, pp. 500, 505, 514. 
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following of the great Hermokratés was one man, the son of 
a less renowned bearer of his own name, who was presently 


_ to make Syracuse, at the cost of its freedom, the greatest 


his first 
appearance 
in history. 


Compar- 
fnon of 
Hermo- 
kratés and 
Divnysion, 


Strange- 
nessof their 
partner- 
ship. 


power in the European world. Dionysios son of Hermo- 
kratés is a name that has often come into our thoughts as 
we have traced the long warfare of the Athenian siege along 
so many spots which were presently to draw their chief 
renown from works of his making. We have called him 
up in faney by the site of his own castle and along the line 
of his own wall. That he had played his part, and played 
it well, as one soldier in the ranks of the defenders of Sy- 
racuse we cannot reasonably doubt. But this is the first 
time that his name is heard in our story. And we hear of 
him as one of the men who were thus strangely brought 
to life again from the very jaws of death", 


Hermokratis died and Dionysios lived. The coupling 
of the names is strange in itself, and it is made more 
strange by the chance that the follower of one Hermo- 
kratés was the son of another, and by the further fact 
that at a later stage the son of the obscure Hermokratés 
married the daughter of the renowned one. Setting apart 
these incidental points, it is in itself strange to find 
Dionysios in the following of Hermokratés. Dionysios 
presently rises to power by the usual path of a candidate 
for tyranny. He appears as a leader of the commons and 
an accuser of men in authority, Yet here we find him 
sharing the fortunes of a man who had been banished as 
dangerous to the democracy, so dangerous that his restora- 
tion had been refused even after an act that might pass as 
a great public service. We are not told how Dionysios, 
who, as a follower of Hermokratis, must have been either 





* Diod. xiii. 755 rods abrdw woAAois nepereatrres rpavpaacy, de rereAev- 
ryeires ind raw cvyyerdy mapeBiOneay, Sra yi) 15 Tod wAHous Spy rapa- 
Bobiaw" Sy Kal drovbo.s 3 werd Taira rior Zupaxovaiay ruprrjaas. 
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actually a banished man or liable to a sentence of banish- crear. 1x. 
ment, was able on his recovery again to take his place 

as a citizen. The difficulty would be less in the case of 

one who could hardly as yet be looked on as dangerous 

or eminent, ‘The really striking thing is the union of 
Hermokratés and Dionysios in one fellowship. The Syra- 
cusan people may well have been justified in their dread 

of Hermokratés, His tendency was to oligarchy; he might 
conceivably have been driven into tyranny. But he was 
essentially citizen, though an oligarchie citizen, His 
object was the greatness of Syracuse, the independence and 
union of Greek Sicily. He would rejoice to see Syracuse 

the head of Sicily, and to find himself the first man in 
Syracuse, But for Syracuse to reign over unwilling allies, 

for himself to reign over unwilling citizens, was at least no 

part of his original design, In the beginning at least, 

his own personal aggrandisement could have held no 
further place in his schemes than it must hold in the 
schemes of any man who seeks to be the leader in any 
community of men, And, even if circumstances at last 
drove him to seek for more than the law of his own 
commonwealth allowed him, we may believe that his own 
advancement was still sought largely as a means to his 
great ends, We may further mark how in the change of 
times those ends had changed. Seventeen years before, at Hero: 
the congress of Gela, what Hermokratés had set before tr to 
the assembled Greeks of Sicily was the union of their Symem™, 
common island against Greek enemies from the old Greek Grsk 
lands. Of danger from barbarians there was not a word?. 

Now danger from barbarians is everything; it is in warfare 

with the barbarian destroyers of Sikeliot cities that Hermo- 
kratés won his last victories. Of one thing we may be 
sure; as leader of a Syracusan commonwealth, nay even 

as lord of Syracuse, Hermokratés would never have 


See above, p. 81. 
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purchased a barbarian guaranty of his own power over 
his own people at the cost of the betrayal of Greek cities 
to barbarian invaders. 

Herein lies the difference between Hermokratés and the 
one man in his following whose name we know. Dionysios 
does, at certain moments of his life, stand forth as the 
champion of Hellas against barbarians. We may believe 
that at any time of his life he was best pleased to show 
himself in that character. He had, on a smaller scale, as 
one man in the following of Hermokratés, shown himself 
in that character already. But objects like these, fore- 
most in the platform of Hermokratés, were secondary in 
the platform of Dionysios. It may be that Hermokratés 
was ready to become atyrant, if it was only asa tyrant that 
he could carry out his objects. With Dionysios the first 
object was to grasp and to secure the tyranny. To that end 
he did not scruple even to betray Greek cities to the bar- 
barians; once in possession of power, he was ready to do 


His objects something for their recovery. The objects of Dionysios 


relfigh. 


through life are essentially selfish; the establishment and 
maintenance of his own power comes first; he sticks at no 
means that seem to him needful for the winning of power 
or for the keeping of it. We shall before long have to 
trace the steps by which this single, perhaps unnoticed, 
soldier in the little army of Hermokratés grew to be master 
of the greatest power in Hellas and in Europe. It is only 
because of his later fame that he is casually shown to us at, 
the stage which we have now reached. By a chronicler 
whose annals ended with the death of Hermokratés the 
name of Dionysios would hardly have been preserved, or 
would have been preserved only on account of the strange 
form of his escape. It may be that the death of his leader 
first suggested to him the thought of his own rise to power. 
But he was no follower of Hermokratés, no walker in his 
steps, no carrier-out of his schemes. Bent upon being 
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master of his own city, his path to lordship was necessarily cuar. 1x. 
the opposite to that of his chief. His time was not yet 

come; but he had not long to wait for it; we shall very 

soon see him enter on the steps of the “despot’s pro- 
gress,” that progress which we nowhere see so fully or so 

clearly eet forth as in his own case. 


§5. The Siege of Akragas. 
B.C. 406, 


The series of events which led as their incidental re- 
sult to the establishment of the power of Dionysios, 
but whose immediate object and immediate result was 
a further overthrow of Greck cities by Phoenician hands, 
now begins. The action of Hermokratés against. the Displea- 
Carthaginian possessions in Sicily naturally stirred up Cestinge 
wrath at Carthage. He had done something more than * the sts 
had been done by those cities which had armed for the kratés. 
defence of Selinous and had taken an actual share in the 
defence of Himera. He had won back from Carthage one 
of her newly-gained possessions, and he had carried his 
arms into ancient Phenician lands where no Greck warrior 
had ever before been seen. Our story seems to imply that 
formal complaints were made at Syracuse on the part of 
Carthage. For we read of « Syrcusan embassy to Car- Eabauien 
thage, which complained of the war waged by Carthage in 2*see", 
Sicily, and tried to bring about a settlement of the differ sy" 
ences between the two commonwealths®, Such a complaint 
would have great force as a retort; it would come rather 
late as an original complaint against the doings of Hanni- 
bal. The Carthaginian Senate made a doubtful answer, Carthage 
and presently gave its mind to making ready for a new tee, 


Sicilian expedition, This time, it is said, it was the Weitof 
Siaiy. 





94 Sapaxcbaios adufarres ds Rapyybira eploBes, wep re 
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cnar, 1x. distinct purpose of the elders of Carthage to enslave all the 


winian 
ceulony. 


Greek cities of the island}. 

At the same time they took another step to strengthen 
themselves in Sicily by the foundation of a new city. This 
was the first distinctly Carthaginian colony in the island. 
But it was not destined to remain for any great time either 
inctly Phoenician settlement or as an immediate 
possession of Carthage. Of the two cities overthrown by 
Hannibal, Selinous had been restored to a certain measure 
of life, and it kept it for a while, without ever rising again 
to its old greatness. But the death of Hermokratés cut 
short any schemes that he may have formed for the 
restoration of Himera. The site remained desolate in the 
days of Diodéros; it remains desolate in our own day. 
Still Himera was in a manner represented by a new city 





Position of which now arose at the bidding of Carthage. The site 


Termini, 


of the hot baths for which the neighbourhood of Himera 
was famous, the baths of which we have heard in the 
legend of Heéraklés and in the song of Pindar?, was now 
chosen to become a stronghold of Carthage. ‘The position 


‘was an important one; it must, while still a possession 


of Himera, have been more than a bathing-place; it 
must always have been a military outpost®, The hot 
springs themselves, which still bubble up as they did when 
they refreshed the conqueror of Eryx, lie at the foot of 
a hill which rises boldly above the sea, and which holds 
a marked central position in the coast which stretches 
from Palermo to Cefald. The Sikel headland stands out 


* Diod. xill 795 of KapyrBévioe ras Awoxplous dupeBdhovs Birres, tv jdy 
7H ABiy peythas wapconevi{orro Burduus, tnbupoirres dxboas rds by 7) 
vhoy séhus karadovddaaaBau. 

See vol. f. pp. 59, 76, 210, 417. 

4 Stephen of Byzantinm quotes it from the third book of Philiston a 
xuplor ZueAlas. This waa the book which contained the acts of Hippo- 
kratés nd Gelon, Therma may have been mentioned in connexion with 
Terillos or Thérén at Himers, 
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as a boundary on the one side; on the other side lie the cuar. 1x. 
hills and havens of the Phamician. Nowhere do we so The out 
thoroughly take in the position of Solous as a Phoenician Termini. 
outpost, the advanced guard of greater Panormos', The 
range of the Panormitan mountains, the isolated mass of 
Herkté and its neighbour, are seen rising above the gap 
which parts the hill of Solous from the inland mountains. 
We see how wide after all was the opening into the 
Phenician garden by the way of the coast, and we are at 
once struck by the wisdom of Carthage in planting one of 
her strongholds on the hill above the Baths of Himera. 
There is every reason to think that in so doing she was 
winning back a site which had been held by her own 
people in days when Carthage was not yet a power in 
Sicily, and when independent Solous had to withdraw 
before the advance of Himera®, 

The fitness of the post for the plantation of a city has The site. 
been already spoken of. A height, not isolated, like Herkté 
and Solous, but a spur of the inland mountains, stands 
forth as if set there to guard the coast, to block the 
passage between the lands to the east and west of it. 
Joined by a kind of isthmus to the high mountains behind 
it, the hill above the hot springs, its steep ascent crowned 
by a wide platform, and again surmounted by a higher 
point, was thoroughly well suited to become the site of a 
town and its dominating citadel. The new city arose, a Phanician 
Pheonician settlement, an actual colony of Carthage. A for ef the 
body of Carthaginian citizens were chosen, doubtless to form “ny. 
the patrician order in the newdependency. With them went 
another body of natives of Africa, voluntary settlers and not 
conscripts, to form the general mass of the new population’, 


2 Seo vol. fp. 265- 2 Seo vol. fp. 427. 

* Diod. xii. 79; apy 88 ra orpardreda UaBiBéCey, xararlgayres Tar 
onsrdy Twas wal TS» Edden AiBiin rods Boudopdrovs, Leroay by rh Yuxedig 
pds adroit roit Gepuois Glas xikur, lvowicarres Odpya, 
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cuar.ix. We can understand that to form even the plele of a 
separate, though dependent community, was felt to be a 
higher position than that of mere subjects of Carthage in 
their own land, No Phnician coins of the new settlement 
have come down to us, and we know not its Phoenician 
name, a name most likely equivalent to that which it bears 
in Greek, Therma or Thermai, the Hot Baths, the Hot 
Baths of Himera. ‘This last seems to have been its 
formal description, but it admitted of an easy contraction. 

1e teconse Himera itself certainly never rose again yet we presently 

* hear of Himeraians as a people, and a Greek people. ‘That 
is to say, Men of Therma and Men of Himera became 
alternative names for the people whose full description was 
Men of the Therma of Himera!. And before long those 
men were Grecks. The citizens of Carthage and their 
African subjects occupied the strong place and made it into 
a city, but into a city for strangers to dwell in. Its 
political position, its relation to Carthage, alters with the 

Ieproserves general revolutions of the island; but, in freedom or in 

{he trey Londage, Therma remained Greek and kept up the 

Himera memories of Himera®, The town survives, and its name 
is hardly changed in the modern Termini. It stands out 
conspicuously, if not as one of the great cities of Sicily, 
yet as a considerable dwelling-place of men, a town and 

if not specially attractive or rich in antiquities, 





haven whic 


+ We shall presently come to Therma or Himers as a Greck town, though 
under Carthaginian dominion. See Diod. xiii. 114, xix. 2, where it appears 
as the birth-place of Agathoklés. But we can hardly take the words of 
Cicero (Vern. il, 35) quite literally ; “Oppidam Himeram Karthaginienses 
quondam ceperant .... Himera delets, quos cives belli calamitas reliquos 
fecerat, ei seae Thermis collocarant, in ejusdem agri Gnibus, neque longe 
ab oprido antique.” The coins (Coins of Sicily, 83, 84) have commonly 
@EPMITAN, sometimes GEPMITAN IMEPAIAN with the figure of the 
Himeraian Starichoros. 

* Cie. u.a.; “Hi ee patrum fortunam et dignitatem recuperare arbitra- 
bantur, cum illa majoram ormamenta in eorum oppido collocabantur.” We 
‘shall hear more of them in Cicero's own day. 
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still keeps ite historic site and shelters some memories of cmur. 1x. 
the past. The Pheenician has left only a memory; the The 
Greek has left only a name; but the Roman and the Arab Pren"* 
may be traced in their works. The walls of the medieval 

city are there, making their way down from the height to 

the sea, The valleys are spanned by an aqueduct of no 

single date; and the name of the mountain rising above Mort 
the city, above the Greek memories and the Roman build- "2" 
ings, belongs to the days when Greck and Roman were 

words of the same meaning. Elias himself keeps his post 

at the foot of the hill of Solunto!; but Termini looks up 

to the northern mountain of Saint Calogero. The ideal 

monk, the finder and patron of healing waters, has dis- 

placed Héraklés by the Baths of Himera, as he has dis- 

placed Daidalos by the Baths of Sclinous*, 


The foundation of the new Punic colony on the north Extension 
coast of Sicily, coming on tho voluntary submission of Se- gins do. 
gesta and the fuller establishment of Carthaginian power mision. 
over Panormos, Motya, and Solous, marked a stage in the 

spread of Carthaginian dominion in the island. Carthage 

had destroyed one Greek city; she had enslaved another ; 

she had supplied the place of the city which she had de- 

stroyed by a colony of her own citizens and subjects. 

Such a stage was sure to be only a step to further advance; 

and the next advance of Carthage takes the shape of an 
overwhelming blow dealt at one of the noblest cities of 

Hellas. The successes of Hannibal in Sicily stirred up the 

Senate and People of Carthage to a longing for further 

exploits of the same kind. A vast force was to be got Gathering 
ready, with the distinct purpose of making the conquest of for sian 
all Sicily®, Hannibal was again named to the command. sr of 
He was now an aged man; he had done the work of his 


* Soe vol. i. p. 267. 7 See vol. i. p. 69. 
* Diod. xii. 80 ; omeiovres éxdons rip rigou xypeioas. 
VOL, III. Ll 
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country at Selinous and the work of his own house at 
Himera; he had no further special call to tempt him; he 
prayed to be allowed to decline the toilsome commission. 
His prayer was not granted in full; he was again to be 


“”. the general of Carthage in Sicily, But he was allowed 


Gathering 
of mercen- 


New Cam- 


panian 
levy. 


to share his labours with » colleague, 2 member of his 
own house, Himilkdn son of Hannén, of that Hannon 
who had enlarged man’s knowledge of earth and Ocean !, 
The two commanders took counsel together, and began to 
make the usual preparations for a great expedition on the 
part of Carthage. ‘They sent some of the chief men of the 
commonwealth, plentifully supplied with money, to hire the 
best mercenaries that were to be had in Spain and the Ba- 
learic isles, They themselves went through the African 
possessions of the city, enrolling both African and Pho- 
nician troops, as well as the best warriors of Carthage 
herself, Messengers were sent to the kings and nations in 
alliance, dependent or independent, with the commonwealth ; 
troops were to be levied from Mauretania and Numidia and 
from the parts between Carthage and Kyréné?. Others 
went to Italy to hire fresh mercenaries from Campania, 
Carthage knew well the value of Campanian soldiers ; 
but those who had already served under Hannibal and 
had been left behind in Sicily were known to have such 
evil will to Carthage that they were likely to join the 
Greeks of Sicily against her®, The host thus got to- 
gether from all parts was gathered at Carthage; the 
statements of its numbers, horse and foot, range from 
120,000 to 300,000, All the triremes of the common- 


* Diod, xii, 805 saparrovnivow 82 &a 73 pas, spooxarisrnsay wal EXRoY 
orparpy’y, uddxava dy “Avravos, dx ris abriis Orra ovyyercias. Seo above, 
p. 448. So with Nikias; see above, p. 275. 

* Tb. xal raves ra olxoivram 1a apis ry Kuphryy xexdndva ploy. 

9 Tb.j de 8 ri Tradlas proOwodperoc Kapwarois, eBiSavar els MBinr 
evar yap Tiv dy xpeiay abrav peyida ovsBaddopiryy, robs B by ucedlg 
raradckcinubrous Kaywavots, Bid 7) spoaneropivar rots Kepxndovioss, werd 
‘av Hacdaray raxPyooudvour. Th, ; Timaloe and Ephoros, as usual, 
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wealth were put under sailing orders; with the multitude omar. 1x. 
of transports and chips of burthen they had mado up General 
tale of more than a thousand vessels, The news of such Sicily. 
preparations reached the Greek cities of Sicily, and they 

began to make ready to meet the danger. The destroyer 

of Sclinous and Himera was coming against them. Nothing 

but the most strenuous efforts, the closest union, could save 


all or any of them from the fate of Selinous and Himera, 


Syracuse took the lead. She had done good service to Acton o 
Sparta in her war with Athens, which, it is well to re-!™™ 
member, was not yet ended. Her own troops had been 496. 
withdrawn for duties nearer home; but she had some claim 

on the head of Dorian Greece. An embassy was sent to 

ask for Lacedwmonian help ; Gylippos or one like Gylippos 

might do as good work against the Carthaginian as he had 

done against the Athenian. Other appeals were made Apreal 
nearer home, to the Grecks of Italy, and, above all, to Tralee 
those who were most nearly concerned, to the Greeks of snd Sike- 
Sicily themselves, They were called on to stand ready for 
common defence on behalf of their common freedom? The 
Synicusan fleet was made ready, and was sent to cruise off 

the western coast of Sicily, to meet the barbarian, if need 

be, in his own waters, But if Syracuse was the first to 

take heed to the common defence, it was at Akragas that Akmeas 
the immediate alarm was greatest and the preparations for Grea” 
immediate defence were most active. It was deemed, and, 

as the event showed, rightly deemed, that that city would 

be the first object of Punic attack®, And, under the stress 

of the great coming danger, all jealousy between Syracuse 

and Akragas had passed away. 


* Diod. xiii, 81; npds rods wapoputjoorras ra xAjoy pis roy Owlp ris 
ours inevbepias xivduvox, 

2 Tb. 5 "Axpayarrivos 
700 rokly.ov Bépos. 


BerdpBavor, Exep Hr, bx’ airrods mpirous Hew 73 
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The position of the great city of the southem coast made 
her in everything the first in the coming danger. She 
was now the nearest Greek neighbour of Carthage; since 
the overthrow of Selinous, the territories of Carthage and 
of Akragas had marched on each other. Hermokratés had 
indeed made Selinous once more a Greek military post; but 
it is not likely that he had occupied the whole Selinuntine 
coast from the Mazaros to the Halykes, and his settlement 
can hardly have lasted after his death, By sea, now Seli- 
nous was gone, Akragas was the nearest) Sikeliot city to 
Africa, as it had always been the one which most directly 
fronted Africa. To an African power which had already 
destroyed Selinous, and which longed either to win more 
dominion or to do more destruction among the Sikeliot 
cities, Akragas might seem almost to challenge attack. 
Moreover the commercial dealings between Akragas and 
Africahad doubtless taught the prudent traders of Carthage 
that it would be more profitable to have the vines and 
olive-trees of Akragas to their own than to go on buying 
their fruits from their present owners!, The Akragantines 
therefore began to gather all their crops and substance that 
lay without the walls, and to bring all within the defences 
of their-vast enclosure?, So the Athenians had done during 
the earlier Peloponnesian inreads; but then there was no 
fear of a Peloponnesian attack on the city of Athens. At 
Akragas every one knew that the city itself was the direct 
object of the invaders, The second city of Sicily, the 
wealthiest city of Hellas, was threatened with the same 
utter overthrow at barbarian hands which had already 
fallen on two of her sisters. 

1 See vol. ii. p. 390. 

® Diod. xii oger obv abrois rbv re otrar wal rods EXAovs xoprods, 
411.82 ras rerhous dndaas dx) ris xépas karaxopl(ay byrds viv raxdw. Cf. 
‘Thue. ii. 14, 17, §2. It is just after this that Diodros makes that picture 
of the prosperity of Akragas on which I have drawn largely in vol. fi. p. 
390, et seqa. 
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Yet Akragas was not the first point to which Carthaginian cuar. 1x. 


vessels sailed in the present war. Forty triremes were sent 
in advance, but their course was towards the Carthaginian 
possessions in Sicily. These last had doubtless to be looked 
to at such » moment, and they would be called on for their 


contingents in the present warfare. In the waters near Sea-fght 


Eryx}, that is on a voyage between Motya and Panormos, 
the Punic ships fell in with the watchful fleet of Syracuse, 
‘A sea-fight followed, a fight stoutly contested for some 
while. In the end the Greeks had the victory; fifteen of 
the ships of Carthage perished ; the rest escaped by sailing 
hither and thither on the open sea?, We wish to hear 
whether any further action followed on the part of Syra- 
cuse; but all that we are told is that, when Hannibal 
heard of the Carthaginian defeat, he set forth with fifty 
ships, at once to hinder the Syracusans from following up 
their success, and also to secure a safe passage for his own 
army*, The next time we hear of Syracuse in this war, 
her forces are equally zealous and equally successful; but 
it is not by sea in the parts of Eryx, but by land on the 
road between Syracuse and Akragas, We feel how frag- 
mentary our story has become in the loss of the great 
contemporary guide. But one thing is plain. At such a 
moment as this all differences among the Greeks of Sicily 
were forgotten. Akragas no longer envies Syracuse, and 
Syracuse does not vex Akragas. 


off Eryx: 
Syracusan 
victory. 


Akragas was now at the height of her splendour. The Properity 


magnificent Gellias* still lived. ‘The mighty temple of 


» Diod. xiil. 805 dy role rept 7d» “Epuea roma, 

4 Th; ddguyor els 13 wédayor, 

Tb; loweude yap rods piv Zupaxourlovs xwhivar xphoacba r§ xporeph 
ar, vais 22 [Bias Burducow daar} rapacnerioas riv wardehowr, 

“See vol. fi. p, 392, Acsording to Holm (G. 8. ii 425), Gellian is to be 
teen in the Pollis—one goes back to our Syracusan king and his wine 
=of a very odd atory in John of Stoboi (Ixii, 48), in which we not only 
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Zeus ad been brought to perfection as far as walls and 
capitals and cornices were concerned. It merely awaited 
its roof!, Just before the war broke out, the city had 
seen one of those gorgeous spectacles in which Akragas 
and all its citizens delighted. A man of Akragas, Exainctos 
by name, had won an Olympic victory in the chariot-race. 
He was brought into the city on the victorious car, in a 
procession in which, besides horsemen and footmen, three 
hundred pair of white horses drew the chariots of the other 
rich men of Akragas who came to do honour to the victor *. 
These men, we must remember, must all have belonged to 
the class of the horsemen, the military strength of the city. 
Was their warlike vigour at all impaired by this wonderful 
splendour of life? We have one hint which is instructive. 
About this time, as part of the preparations for the defence, 
a military ordinance was passed in Akragas, to forbid any 
undue amount of luxury among those citizens whose duty 
it was to pass the night in the watch-towers, They doubt- 
less took their turns of sleep and of watching, and the new 
Jaw provided for the furniture of their beds. No man was 
to have more than a mattress, a quilt, and two pillows 5, 
At Akragas, it is added with a touch of scorn, this was 
looked on as the hardest bed that could be endured 4, 
Among the foreign defenders of the city were some to 
whom this standard of campaign life must have seemed 
strange. A Spartan, Dexippos by name, was tarrying at 


see him in » kit aly Tight towards his 





lave, but as having views on the art 


p40. 

34, 83+ He gives the date; owendueevor 8° airG, yapis 
rir idan, cvrapiber rpranboras Aewnior Tener, wicas map! abriw ri "hxpa- 
qortinw. 

2 Tb, 845 Hs modtopaias yoroudrms wovjaas Pippa wept ray by roi, 
gudaxciors Bavverepeubrram, Gros wh ns Exp wAcion ridgs wal wepiorpiuaros 
‘ral wa8iov ral Bvoir xpoaxegadalam, 

4 Tha; rowabrys 82 is exdnpordem erpayvis beapxovons, fears doyle 
(<o8ai ry xara rv Aocrdy Bioy rpuptr. 
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Gela. It was the year of Arginousai, and the name of cup. 1x. 
Spartan, carried to a higher pitch of glory by Kallikratidas The Sper 
in his defeat than by other leaders in their victories, was poscalled 
everywhere feared and honoured. Dexippos was hardly a jo 
Spartan of the school of Kallikratidas ; but to be a Spartan 

was enough. Akragas may have thought that she was 

calling another Gylippos to her help, when she invited 
Dexippos to come to her defence with as many mercenaries 

as he could get together. He presently came with fifteen 
hundred. The Campanians too who had quarrelled with The Cam- 
Hannibal, and who still remained in Sicily, were taken into fit 
the Akragantine service to the number of eight hundred , 

Not that the city trusted wholly to help of this kind ; the 

citizens of Akragas were fully ready to take their share in 

the defence. And presently all, citizens and strangers, were 

called on to do their uttermost. 

We are not told where Hannibal landed his army; doubt- Voyage of 
less at one of the havens west of Akragas. His voyage, Ha! 
according to a later account, was shrouded in mystery. 

Tho same story is told which we hear in other cases, 
how written and sealed orders were given to the captains, 
which were to be opened only at sea, lest, it is said, the 
course of the fleet: should be betrayed by deserters. And, Thelights 
as a further precaution, the lights which the ships carried 
at their masts‘—a night voyage is taken for granted— 





* Diod. xiil. 85; he comen xpoapdras tx Tédas wapdn, pera flvam xiAlar 
rerrexociay, Then, aa an explanation, we read, ofror ip war’ beeivov roy 
xpbvor, ds Tinauds grow, brTéAg Ber pBer, Exam dtiana Bd riy warplta: Beep 
Hfieoar ol 'Axpayarrives, wabaaduenw erparidras dx edcorous ddr als 
“Axpéyarra. Bat how came this Spartan with his dfloya, to be staying 
idly, as it would seem, at Gelat And had his coming anything to do 
with the Akragantine mission to Sparta! 

2 Tb. duo6iencay wal ol xpbrepor 'Arvifg ovmpaxtoarris Kaprarcl, wepl 
beraxocious Evres. Seo above, p. 499. 

2 Gra pi) bm rev adrropbdaw UgaryyehOp. The story is told by Polysinos, 
¥ 10.4. 

Soe Norman Conquest, iil. 400. 
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cuar. x. had their fore parts covered, lest the enemy should see them }, 
He lands Wherever it was that Hannibal landed, his course, as soon 
{23 Gangs 28 he was once in the neighbourhood of Akragas, is clear 
ee enough. He divided his force into two parts, to threaten 
The sours. the city on both sides. His main camp, strongly guarded 
western by a trench and other defences, was pitched to the south- 
“wmP- west of the town, on the right of the Hypsas, on the flat 
ground formed by a bend in the river, and with its stream 

Ee Tbe. between the camp and the nekropolis to the north. But a 
Marten body of forty thousand, consisting of the Spaniards and 
bills, part of the Africans, was stationed on the other side of 
the town, on the hills beyond the Akragas, with the evident 

purpose of watching any help that might come from Gela 

and Syracuse’. Somewhat to our surprise, the Punic general 

Hannibal's did not at once begin with warlike action. Having shown 
‘Alragaa;, the men of Akragas how great a host it was against which 
anceo™ they would have to strive, he next sent a message of peace 
to the city. Let the commonwealth of Akragas become 

an ally of Carthage in the present war; that is, let her 

forces join with those of Carthage against the other Sikeliot 

cities. He even added an easier alternative. Let Akragas, 
remaining on friendly terms with Carthage, preserve a 

strict neutrality *. In asking thie, he was in truth asking 

only that Akragas should act now, in the day of Punic 
invasion, as she had acted a few years earlier in the day of 
Athenian invasion, But the two cases were not parallel. 

‘Athens after all was not Carthage; and Akragas had 

already overcome her sullen dislike to Syracuse when she 

had joined with her, if too tardily, in sending help to Seli- 

nous, The men of Akragas were not s0 lost to alll Sikeliot, 








+ Polyainos, v. 10. 2; Aauerijpas fpe 73 sploder plpor weppayuirovs, 
Emer pi) yrupifocer ded rod gorrds ol wohtyuor roe dxtwdour, 
* Seo Appendix XX VIIL 
} dxlorenay splofies #pds rods “Axpayerrivevs, afsoiores 
pdnvora piv cvusayeiv brat, et 82 ph 76, Houyien Ixur, wal gtAcor eras 
Kapxnlovian, dy elphyy pdvorras, 
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to all Hellenic feeling, as to accept either of the proposals nur. 1x. 
between which Hannibal gave them their choice’. As the ren ot 
first attacked, the honours and burthens of the championship 

were laid upon them, and they did not shrink from the 

work, The Punic offers were declined, and the city made Prepare 
all things ready for defence. The whole military force efase 
of Akragas was called out. The citizens were told off, 

some to take the first turn in the defence of the walls, 

others to hold themselves in readinese to relieve them. A 

special duty was laid on the Campanian mercenaries. They The Cam- 
were posted on the rock of Athéné, the highest point within |e rock of 
the walls, looking down on the whole city *. There they Athené. 
were doubtless to act as a check on the Spaniards and 
Africans posted on the hills beyond the Akragas. The 

city stood ready to withstand the barbarian attack, and its 
defenders looked to be presently strengthened by helpers 

from the other Sikeliot cities. 


‘The siege now began. The point of attack chosen by Attack ov 
Hannibal and Himilkén was the line of wall on the western 4: 
side of the city®, One almost wonders that they did not Why not 
make their attack on the southern wall, the wall towards south? 
the sea, ‘The task would not have been an easy one. ‘The 
besiegers would have had to work against the strong line 

of rock which had been hewn into the seaward defences of 
Akragas, In some parts, towards the south-eastern corner, 

these are hardly less strong than those on the western side, 

But at the south-west end of the wall, the end nearest 

to their own camp, the southern defences were much less 





3 Diod. xiii. 85 ; 0b xpoodegapéven réov ay x réde robs ASyous. 

2 Tb; ol... Kapward... waréaxor ray mip ris wédcos Adpow, K.7.A. 
Seo vol. §. p. 433 

§ Dioddroe (xill. 85) says only, accep peroc rh rely, nal eal! fra rbwor 
Geaipoinres ciégoBor elvas riv wok. But the whole story makes it clear on 
which side it was, See vol, ii. p. 227, 

* See vol. ii p. 402, 
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formidable than on the side chosen for attack. There was 
also more room for military operations and for the work- 
ing of military engines. On the other hand, the south 
wall had the whole city behind it in a way in which no 
other part of the defences had. Anyhow, with whatever 
motive, the Punic generals chose to attack the wall on 
the west side, the wall overhanging the valley of the 
Hypsas. ‘This was another and loftier wall of natural 
rock, strengthened and supplied by artificial building at 
whatever points it was needed. It was hard work to bring 
any of the usual arts of the besieger against these steep 
crags defended by men whose all was staked on the defence. 
‘The Punic commanders carefully examined the walle, look- 
ing out for a weak point to make their attack. Such an 
one they thought they had found near the point of junction 
of the small stream of Saint Leonard with the Drago or 
Hypsas. Here the valley widens ; here the line of cliffs is 
broken by a deep inlet, whose mouth, defended by a lofty 
wall of masonry brought down to the lower ground, formed 
the great outlet of Akragas to the west, the gate of Héra- 
kleia?, Beyond the gate, towards the akropolis, the natural 
wall becomes for a while considerably lower. Here then 
Hannibal and Himilkén chose the point for their main at- 
tack. ‘Two huge moving towers were accordingly brought 
up the ravine, and set to play on the walls at this point, 
They worked during the whole of one day, and many of 
the defenders were slain. At nightfall the trumpet called 
off the besiegers, and in the night the Akragantines con- 
trived to burn the towers %, 

The nature of the ground had fought against Hannibal 


ii, p. 297. 
85. Polyainos (v. ro. 4) has » wonderful story how 
Himillcbn employed the trick of the feigned ight, as at Ai and Senlas, how 
hhe lighted fires close to the town, how the pursuers, thinking that the 
town was on fire, turned to help, and how they were cut to pieces by those 
whom they had chased, helped further by some who were set in ambush. 
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no less than the arms of the Akragantines. With that cuar. 1x. 


barbaric grandeur of conception which a Carthaginian 
Shophet might share with a Persian king, his next plan 
was to change the nature of the ground. Even where the 
valley was widest, where the rocks were lowest, the assault 
was not easy. He would make new ground for his troops 
and engines; he would fill up the rough and narrow valley 


and the troublesome streams which ran down it. Materials The tom! 


for this purpose were found by occupying the nekropolis, 3"? 


ed 


and destroying the tombs. These were to be used to pile causeway. 


up a causeway wider than the Bridge of the Dead!, for 
the better attack of the wall on the opposite height. On 
the hill of tombs we now see only those that were wrought 
in the solid rock ; in the great days of Akragas the whole 
hill was covered with tombs of masonry. It was a fancy 
of the Akragantines to commemorate in this way, not only 
their human forefathers and friends, but the horses which 
had won them fame in the games, even the pet binds of 


the boys and maidens ®, Above all rose the stately tomb Tomb o 


of the hero Thérén, whose name has been so hopelessly 
transferred to a work of later days in another place®, All 
these works, many of them, no doubt, no mean fruits of 
Akragantine skill, Hannibal began to sweep away, and 
to use the fragments for his mole at the bottom of the 
valley. The tomb of Thérén, victor at Himera, would be 
in Hannibal's eyes the memorial of an enemy which called 
for an exemplary and symbolical act of destruction. The 
work of havoc was begun; but before the monument of 
the hero was altogether levelled, a sign from heaven spoke 


 Diod. xii. 855 waptryuday vols orpariirass wadaiptir 7a porjuara Kai 
xipara aracxeuiGar péxp ray exer, See vol. itp. 229, 

9 Tb, 82 ByAot 82 vv xpupniy ara xal # wodvrédea roy pwrouelar, & 7090 
nly roie dO7raie Tewore xareoneiacns, rod 32 ralt bwd stv mapBiver wal 
aibov iy of tpeponlvois bpnboplovs. Timaios maid he had seen auch, But 
id euch rpug go on again in restored Akragus? 

9 See vol. i, p. 295. 
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cuar. x. the divine displeasure at the sacrilegious deed. A thunder- 
Bhs the bolt fell and shook the torab; and the prophets of Baal 
andthe who followed the camp of Carthage bade the general cease 
Prophets Som this attempt on a spot thus specially hallowed !. 
Pisgoein At this stage at least of the siege the gods of Hellas 
Kinian” fought for Akragas, A plague fell on the Punic camp; 
cmp; many died; others were smitten with divers sicknesses and 
death of grievous pains®, Hannibal himeclf, chief sinner against 
Hennibal. Hellenic gods and Hellenic men, died of the pestilence. 
The camp of Carthage was filled with vague fears. The 
watchers of the night saw oftentimes the shadows of the 
dead, the dead doubtless whose graves had been profaned, 
Homan flitting around them®, Himilkdn, now left alone in com- 
Hiwines; mand, thought that the time was now come for the last 
and most fearful rite of his own creed, to move the gods 
of Canaan to come to the help of their downcast wor- 
shippers. On Hellenic soil, before the walls of Akragas, 
with the temples of a milder worship standing in ordered 
line upon the wall, the fires of Moloch were kindled. A 
precious victim was needed, and Himilkén caused a boy, 
perhaps his own son, to pass through the fire. Nor was 
this all, The Punic general would not only do his duty 
to his own gods; he would win the deities of Hellas to his 
own side, ‘The powers of the sea were ever friendly to the 
his offering Grecks 4, Himilkon therefore caused a crowd of victims, 
ton"** this time doubtless not human, to be led down to the shore, 


and thrown into the sea as an offering to Poseidén®, The 


1 Diod. xiti, 86; rv ip rot @ripawor régpov, Erra Kal! dxepBoniy wlyar, 
ovriBavey ind xepauvod hascaciabas. Audnep abrod xabuporlvov, rév rére 
péoredy vives xporohoarres berisAvoay. 

> Tb; ebsds Bi wal Acids tréwecer els 19 orparéeebor, wal wodAol py 
Uredciran, obx BAiyo 82 o7piBass wal euvais radureplacs wepibmerToY. 

* Th; dwléave 22 wal “AvviBas 8 oxparryds, nal rév int rds guiawds 
poreproulvan frryddbv river Bia vuxrds «Maha gaiveatar rv reredevry 
wbrov. 

* See vol. ii. p. 186. 

* Did, xiii. 86; "TaiAxaw Bi Ocapir rd wAfOy Beusidaipovoivra, xpiror 
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consciences of the general and his army being thus relieved, cur. 1x. 
they went on with their work with a better heart. The The 
destruction of the tombs was stopped; but the causeway finished.” 
across the valley of Hypeas was still piled up with meaner 
materials. The new ground was made?; all the engines 
in the Punic camp were brought up and set to work on it. 


Daily attacks were made on the western wall. 


While the city was thus fiereely assaulted on the side Coming 
of Heérakleia, a powerful relieving force was on its march qynt, 
from the side of Gela. The cause of Akragas was the 
cause of all Greek Sicily. Let her undergo the fate of 
Sclinous and Himera, and all men felt that their own hour 
might come next?, Even im Italy the Greek cities felt 
that the long arm of Carthage might reach them. They 
were therefore ready to send help to the Greek city which 
stood foremost in the general defence of Hellas against 
the barbarians. Syracuse took the lead. It was the last 
effort and the worthiest of that Syracusan democracy 
which had now flourished for sixty years since the fall of 
Thrasyboulcs. A Syracusan force was made ready to act Saccour 
in the common cause; helpers came to Syracuse from Syracuse ; 
Messana and from Italy, and the army set forth for 
Akragas, On the road they were joined by the forces of from other 
Kamarina and Gela, which swelled the whole host to a tale“ 
of thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse. ‘Thirty The feet. 


triremes meanwhile sailed along the coast in concert with 


bir trataaro wobaupay rd prnyeta, werd 82 raira Inéreve rods cobs Kara rd 
réxpov Wes, 17§ pity Kplvg raiba. opaydcar, 76 8% Hocadan whiiGor lepelaw 
sararorricas, It is not clear whether the boy was his own son; but wa 
are folly justified in saying that it ought to have been. On the offerings 
to Poseidon of. above, p. 489, and val. ii. p. 195, 

* Diod, xifi, 86; xcoar rdv wapd riy wok woraudy wlypr ri ruxdy, 
This is a thorovghly good Lit of loal description, which eavours much more 
of Philistoe than of Timaios, 

Th, goBobuevos >) rhs abris roils Sekwoursions wal vols ‘lyepalos riya 
uy ol sodoprotuerot rixnt. 
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the land army. When the news of their approach reached 
Himilkén, he sent orders to the Iberians and Africans to 
come down from the camp on the heights to meet the new 
enemy. They awaited the coming of the relieving army, 
seemingly in the lower part of the vale of the Akragas 
or among the hills immediately to the east of it, through 
which the road from Akragas to Gela passed. 

By this time the Syracusans and their allies had crossed 
the southern Himeras and were on Akragantine ground. 
At some point not far from the city they met the Punic 
detachment which was sent against them}, .A sharp contest 
followed ; wemay fancy the battle-field near the point where 
the vale of the Akragas opens into the flat ground towards 
the sea, with the so-called temple of Lakinian Héra 
looking down on the fight. If that name were a true 
one, it would be a good omen for the Italiot allies, They 
held the left wing, the wing nearest to the sea; the Syra- 
cusans kept the right. The Italiots were before long hard 


¢ pressed in the battle, Daplhnaios, so the story ran, leading 


on the right wing, heard the shouts that rose from the 
left. He hastened to the spot, and saw the Italiots giving 
way. With ready wit he came back to the right wing, 
and told his countrymen that their Italiot comrades were 
driving the enemy before them, and that they, Syra- 
cusans, should not fall behind them in prowess. Stirred 
up by this appeal, the right wing pressed on the enemy 
with redoubled zeal, and presently put them to flight, 
Whatever truth there may be in this story, the victory 
of the Greeks is undoubted. It is added that they began 
to pursue in some disorder. Daphnaios remembered the 
mischief that had come of such an indiscreet chase during 


1 Dind. xiil. 875 89 88 raw Zupaxovsien rv “Iutpay woraudy BaBeBr- 
kérav dnivrnoay of BapBaper. See Appendix XXVIII. 

2 This story ia told by Polyainos, v. 7. Daphnaios has a section to 
himself, 
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the siege of Himera?, and he feated that Himilkén might omar. rx. 

take advantage of the confusion to march out with his 

whole force. He contrived therefore to call off his men 

from further pursuit. He then led them, not into the city, He oceu- 

but to the ‘camp on the hills above the Akragas which their Piss the 

defeated enemies had just quitted , oop 
And now all Akragas could see the routed barbarians 

fleeing in confusion, They pressed along the road beneath 

the southern wall and its range of temples, to seek shelter 

in the camp beyond the Hypsas*, Every heart among 

the defenders of the city was stirred by the sight. One 

common voice was raised, calling on the Akragantine 

generals not to lose the precious moment, but to lead 

forth the whole force of the city, and utterly to cut off 

the encmics whom their allies had already put to flight. 

The generals refused. We may give them the chance of The Akra- 

the alternative motive suggested by the historian, that is, a Su, 

fear lest, while the Akragantines were smiting the men Fefuse to 

whom the Syracusans hed defeated, Himilkin might 

make a successful attack on the city thus shorn of its 

defenders‘, But when the relieving force was seen 

occupying the hill-camp which had been lately held by 

Africans and Iberians, the popular impulse took another 

shepe. Men streamed out of the city—through the gate The peuple 

of Gela and down the steep road that leads to the river £2/°%, 

—to welcome the new-comers and to take counsel with tHallies. 

them. Dexippos himself was carried away with the multi- 

tude; and, while the defeated barbarians made their way 





1 Diod, xiii. 87; wal ip rods "Iwepalous dydrwoxe xapd ny abrip alrlay 
ois SAows éwrawSras. 

2 Tb ; mapayennlats ets ry bm) ra BapBépaw tededcpbyy orparoredciay, 
ty sabrp rapeiBader. This is clearly the camp on the hills beyond the 
Akzagas, oppoted to the camp by the city of which we hear directly. 

2 Ib. ; rar BopBépar gevyérraw als Thy pds Axpiyarns napeuBody .., 
BicobOnoay als rihy rapa 7} wédee wapeuBorsy. 

"Tb. 5 poByRlvres yi rhs wddews ipnpadeions "Iuldxaw airy waradiBrras. 
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cuar.m, in safety to the camp beyond the Hypsas, the Akragan- 


tines and their allies came together in full military assembly 
at some point on the eastern side of the city, not far from 
the camp newly occupied by the allies *, 


‘The mili- ‘The habits of a democratic commonwealth allowed even 
hy "such a sudden and stormy gathering as this to put on some- 
thing of the outward shape of a more regular assembly in 
the agora or the theatre, ‘There was even some show of 
Indigns- debate. The universal feeling charged the Akragantine 
tenagsiot’ generals with treason, We scom to hear in our narrative 
gentine something like the echo of a formal indictment. The accused 
had let slip the opportunity; they had failed to take fitting 
vengeance on the routed barbarians; when they should 
have gone forth to break the power of the enemy, they 
had allowed so many myriads of them to escape3. The 
wrath of the people was wholly turned on the generals of 
Akragas ; not a word seems to have been breathed against 
Eattwate Daphnaios and the relieving force, It might indeed have 
conduct, been awkward to bring charges against allies who had 


but that moment come to their help, and who had alresdy 
won a battle on their behalf, Otherwise the conduct of 
Daphnaios and his colleagues in not pursuing the enemy 
whom they had defeated seems at least as much open to 
comment as that of the Akragantine generals in not going 
forth on the same errand. What makes the matter yet 
more strange is that an officer in the army of Daphnaios, 
who could hardly have known anything of what went 
on inside Akragas, was foremost in the accusation of the 


} Diod. xiii, 87; raw be ris wéAcon orparweray bmyuxSirren—that is 
with the Syracumns and other allies who hed occupied the eastern 








5 dxd ovrtyopis es LexAnolay rd hin avn fA8e. So at the beginning 
of the next chapter. 

2 bus dren dyavaxrobrrey Ext 79 wapelotau rdy xaupdy wal xexpery 
xéras tiv BapBhpar Thy xportovaay ryaplar wap’ abrir jo) AaBei¥, ANB 
Burapivors robs de ris widean orparqyods InegeAdar wal Biagbeipas riy ry 
woneplan Biraur, kpeutvos rooatras pvpétas, 
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Akragantine generals. The assembly, already noisy and omar, 1x. 
tumultuous, was further stirred up against them by the Ments of 
fierce speech of Menés the commander of the contingent accutes the 
from Kamarina, Rage now burst all bounds. No formal °°" 
resolution was passed; the defence was not even heard. 
When the generals strove to speak, they were howled Four 
down ; stones began to fly, and four of the accused officers 8's" 
perished beneath the shower of missiles", Such a form of "ed 
death was a legal sentence in the Macedonian military 
assembly *; it was a common form of illegal violence among 
the motley hosts of Carthage®; but one is amazed to hear 
of a Greek assembly, even in the wildest moments of wrath, 
thus lowering itself to the level of barbarians‘, Only a 
few months later, six Athenian generals died by a sentence 406. 
more unjust, it may be, in itself than the Lynch law of 
Akragas, and which trampled under foot every principle and 
rule of Athenian law. Still the victims of Arginousai 
died according to the ordinary process of law, by virtue 
of a decree which, however illegal, took the form of a 
regular vote after a regular debate. Yet the Akragan- 
tine assembly, even in this whirlwind of bloody wrath, 
stopped to make the distinctions which the Athenian as- 
sembly failed to make. A fifth general, the youngest of 
the college, Argeios by name—was he excepted in the 
accusation of Menés ?—was allowed to pass unhurt. And 
the awe of the Spartan name sheltered Dexippos from the 
fate of his Akragantine colleagues. But suspicions were Suton 
whispered, perhaps accusations were openly made, telling {Cin 'os, 
how he, a man chosen to command, # man experienced 

* Diod, xiii. 87; Mérys 3 Kapapwaos, dg’ hyeyovias reraypives, xary- 


‘phpqe ra "hepyarrivaw orparrryén, eat wévras obra mapifurer, £.7.A. 
One would like to know what kind of evidence he brought. 

* Arrian, iil. 26. 3. 

» Polyb. 5. 6.10. 

“One finds something like it = fow years later among the retuming 
Ten Thousand, See Xen. Ansb. v. 7. 26-27. 
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cwarix, in warfare, had shrank from his duty through wilful 
treason 1_ 
The murder—we can call it nothing else—of the Akra~ 
gantine generals was a strange greeting to give to the re- 
Tieving host on the day of their coming and their victory. 
It must have been followed, either in the tumultuous as- 
sembly that slew them or in more regular one gathered 
very soon after, by an election of successors to their 
dangerous office. For generals of Akragas are again spoken 
ommend ofa little later*. But for the moment the practical leader- 
tates!” ship seems to pass to Daphnaios of Syracuse. For a while 
things prosper under his command, Then follows a time of 
confusion, a time of divided authority, » time certainly of 
evil counsel, and universally believed to have been a time 
of treason. Whether Daphnaios had done wisely or not in 
allowing the defeated Spaniards and Africans to escape 
so easily to the Carthaginian camp, his designs presently 
reached as far as an attack on the camp itself. But 
Heieclines when he saw how strongly it was fortified, he gave up 
eK, the thought of a direct attack’. Still he was able to 
camp. bring the besiegers to great straits by sending horsemen 
everywhere to cut off their supplies, ‘The story reads as if 
Himilkén had no naval force immediately at command; the 
haven of Akragas was certainly not suited to shelter a 
Dicom Carthaginian fleet. On land the Syracusan horsemen were 
fudege, thoroughly in their clement, cutting off the Punic foraging 
parties and allowing no kind of provision to enter thecamp. 
‘Meanwhile the Syracusans had the command of the sea; 
and it must be remembered that the hill-camp on the left 
bank of the Akragas was no longer an outpost of the enemy. 
Corn and whatever else was needed was freely brought into 
4 Diod. xiii. 87; BAaognutas 8¢ rvyxdvav wal rv Aaxedupdriov Aifarrov, 
Bre rerayudvos ig" tryenovias wal Bondv elves Tv woAcuunddy Epyaw ode Sueipos 
‘roi’ txpage xpodoatas évera, 
2 They appear towards the end of c. 88, 
2 Tb, 88; wodvreAas abriy dpawres &xvpayirgy, 
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the city; the Akragantines felt no need to husband their cuar.1x. 
resources, but freely enjoyed whatever came to hand. They 

fally believed that the barbarians would soon be driven to 

raise the siege by sheer stress of hunger}, 

Such a belief was by no means without grounds. Hunger Hunyer 
had made its way into the Punic camp, and men were igus 
already dying in its grasp. Those who were allowed 
to die were, we may be sure, neither Carthaginian citizens 
nor Spanish mercenaries, but the despised subjects from 
Africa, But even the best soldiers in the army were on 
short allowance. A general mutiny, led by the Cam- Mutiny 
panians, broke out; the soldiers crowded round the tent of Camean- 
Himilkén, and threatened, if they did not receive the full 
measure of their promised rations, to desert at once to the 
enemy *. The general persuaded them to wait a few days, Tha plato 
giving them in pledge the cups belonging to those citizens tags 
of Carthage who were in the camp*, We thus get ages 
glimpse of the wide distinction that was made in all Punic 
warfare between the men of the ruling city and the multi- 
tudes whom they pressed and hired into their service. ‘The 
native Carthaginians had brought the luxuries of the city 
into the camp ; the plate of their tables was accepted as a 
valuable pledge even by half-starved men with arms in their 
hands. Himilkén did not waste the time which he had 
thus gained. He learned that a large stock of provisions 
was coming from Syracuse to Akragas by sea, under the 
convoy of Syracusan triremes. To intercept this was his Himilkon 
only hope*, He sent messengers to Motya and Panormos ine oeeck 
for the ships that were lying in those havens. They came ston by 
with all speed; before the Syracusan fleet had reached 


2 Diod. xiii. 88 ; det spoaBordvres raxéas AvOhocobae Thy woXtopeiay. 

1 1b.; dopwedoivro peraBddrcabar spds rods wodeuious. We must re- 
member the presence on the Akragantine side of the Campanian who 
had been eoldiers of Hannibal, and of whom we shall hear again directly. 

2 Tha; dvixupa Bobs 72 wap 150 lx Kapynbiver orpareouivan woripa. 

* Tb; radrqy wear fxom baci 
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case. ix. Akragas, Himilkén was at sea with forty triremes, A naval 
attack was exactly what the Syracusans had no fear of, The 
Carthaginians had for some while left the sea completely 
open; winter was now beginning, and no man believed 
that the enemy would be able to put to sea at such a 
moment, The Syracusan ships therefore sailed carelessly; 
the crews of the triremes did not keep the watch that they 
ought to have kept over the provision ships which they 
were sent to protect, Before long Himilkén with his forty 
triremes was upon them. Eight of the Syrucusan war- 
ships went to the bottom; the rest were chased to the 
shore. The Punic commander took possession of all the 
ships of burthen. ‘This precious freight was soon made use 
of to relieve the hunger of the mercenaries, and to set the 
cups of the Carthaginian citizens free from pawn, 


Searcity in ‘The tide now turned again in favour of the besiegers. 
Ake T¢ was now no longer in the Punic camp, but within 
the walls of Akragas, that lack of food was beginning to 
be felt’, The former supplies had been too lavishly 
wasted ; the later had fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Cam- ‘The Campanians on the Akragantine side were the first to 
finthe show the effects of the change, just as the Campanians on 
(uate, the Carthaginian side had been a little while before. The 
special service which had been assigned to them, the watch- 
ing of the outlying Punic camp on the eastern side, was no 
longer needed. Some change in their duties must have 
followed, and some quarrel may have arisen. Moreover it 
was believed that their movements were quickened by a 
bribe of fifteen talents discreetly applied by Himilkdn*, 
This gift wrought so on their minds that they forgot their 


 Diod. xill. §8; xarepplro raw Kapxpboriew, dx obelrs rokyqobrren 
seAnpoiv rae rpchhparr. 

1 Tb; fader abrods 4 otros Mfaranadels, 

3 1b; xarayivras rijt ta “EAfpan brodlown werrexaibeca raddyros 
$0apfiras. 
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old grievances against Hannibal, and transferred their cuar. 1x. 
swords from the service of Akragas to the service of Car- 

thage. But it was further believed that Punic gold had its 

weight in much higher quarters than these barbarian mereen- 

aries. By a kind of reaction from the strict home discipline 

of Sparta, greediness of gain was becoming the common 

vice of her officers in foreign commands. Dexippos, so all AMlged 
men believed, was not superior to temptations to which peripjos. 
even Gylippos had yielded. Gylippos indeed had never 

sunk so low a to sell the cause of Hellas to barbarians ; 

from this infamy Dexippos, according to the general belief 

of the time, did not shrink, Like the Campanians, he He per 
took his fifteen talents from Himilkon ; for this sum he fitment 
undertook to persuade the allies of Akragas to forsake Siksiots 
her. He told the Italiot, officers that, under the present away. 
lack of provisions, it was expedient to remove the war to 

some other place’, It seems to be taken for granted 

that such advice as this could have been given only under 

the influence of a bribe; and truly it is hard to see how 

the defence of beleaguered Akragas could be carried on so 

well anywhere else as at Akragus itself. It may be that 

the Italiots also had their share of Punic gifts; at any 

rate they took the hint of the Spartan, and marched off 
towards the strait. They gave out, like some warriors of 

later times, that their term of service was up*. The 
Italiots only are named ; but it would seem from the course 

of the story that the Syracusans and other Sikeliots did 

the like. Alragas was left to defend herself against the Akmges 
besiegers by no strength but her own, HBG: 


* Diod. xili. 88. ‘The change, hinted at before (p. §30, 9. 1), now comes 
out more clearly; Ayer: 8 ral Aifiswor 3 Aaxcbaipénos wevreraideea 
raddrros Baptapiva «Ols yap drexplvaro xpis trols ray ‘Trahan 
orparqyobs, rt oupmpipes rd wideyoy dy Eddy overhoaatu roxy, riv yap 
‘Thonn Uedentiv. 

2b. epégaaw Inéyearres dx BudyAsacw of raxSieres ris orparcias 


xobve. 
3 In this whole narrative we mise something. There in no reason to 
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‘The distress and danger was great ; yet the defence had 
been kept up for eight months? with many tums of 
fortune, and the time for utter despair would hardly seem 
to have come, At any rate, in the worst case, if Akragas 
to full, it was open to her to fall nobly, to fall like 
Sclinous, The determination to which the Akragantine 
generals and their officers came certainly fills us with amaze- 
ment. They first made search throughout the city to see 
what amount of food there was; then, finding it to be very 
small, they determined that Akragas must be forsaken 2. 
Those who could flee must seck shelter elsewhere; those 
who could not flee must be left to the mercy of the bar- 
barians, And so it was done. It was not like the men 
of Mesolongi, cutting their way through the barbarian 
host, with their women and children guarded in the midst 
of a square of warriors, In the Akragantine story there 
seem to be no enemies to cut their way through; the 
fugitives go forth without any hindrance from the Punic 
camp. The Akragantines march out, and, when they are 
gone, the besiegers march in. The flitting, to be sure, 
was done by night; but even by night one would have 
thought that such a migration could not have been made 
without some knowledge of it reaching the besiegers. But, 
taking the tale as it is told us, the forsaking of Akragas 
by its own citizens must have been a scene as fearful and 
heartrending as any that history records. On every side 
of human interest, it must have been a scene yet sadder 


wi 








Aoubt the recorded facts ; of the suspected bribes we can only aay, aa ever, 
that the charge becomes suspicious through its very likelihood. But we 
mies the relations of cause aud connexion between the several events ; 
the bribes cannot account for everything. 

1 Diod. xiii, gt. See above, p. 436. 

4 Tb, 88; owedSivres of orparnyel werd raw Ug! Hyepuorlas rereyuérom, 
Bekyposay ferdoa tiv ty 1h wéke ciror by elpivres marred INyor, 
Uedgour dvarmaion txdpxur iadixeiy Thy adr, ‘This seems wonderfully 
quick work. The generals must be Akragantine genorals, successors of 
those who were murdered. See abore, p. 530. 
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than the setting-forth of the Athenians from the camp be- cuar. x 
fore Syracuse. It needed only to have been painted by the 
same hand to have been yet more famous *, 

In the one narrative that we have we are pointedly told Philistos’ 
that it was with the fall of Akragas that Philistos of Sf" 
Syracuse ended the first division of his great work? In mb. 
the story as we have it there are some touches that seem 
clearly to come from the hand of a contemporary, and we 
may believe that it is on no less witness than his that we 
read the harrowing details of the flight and of the entry 
of the barbarians. Men, women, and children, set out on 
the night march, leaving behind them their homes, and all 
that made their homes pleasant, all the goodly things of 
prosperous and wealthy Akragas. They went forth, they 
knew not whither, into banishment and poverty ®. ‘To save 
their lives was the utmost that they could hope, and that 
while the coming of the barbarian enemy was every mo- 
ment looked for. But, more than this, not only their goods 
were to be left behind, but their friends also. Only the 
strong and active could undertake the desperate joumey ; 
the sick and aged were left behind to the mercies of Punic 
invaders. Some who could have escaped locked on a re- Some stay 
moval from their native city as worse than death; they ™™** 
lifted up their hands to the gods, and prayed that they 
might at least die in the homes of their fathers, Among 
these was Gellias, the rich and bountiful; with a small Gelinas and 
party he betook himself to the temple of Athéné in the fyfer jak° 
akropolis, in the hope that the hearts of the barbarians the temple 
might be touched with some reverence for the holy place *. 





* Diod. 

2 Tb. 89; dreyedorro earadinsi ele Baprayiy ois BopBdpors rain’ lg? 
ols davrobs yeaxipi(or- Agaipoundens yap ris Téxns Thy Uovalay rar otxo. 
modinr, ear A, 

“Th. 90. On Gellias, see vol. ii, p. 392. He is brought in now as 3 
apurtiay rar xokerav whoire wal kadonaya0g. 
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Meanwhile all who were able set forth on the road to Gela 
under the protection of the still remaining armed force. 
The high-born matrons and maidens of Akragas, used to 
every luxury, had now to make their weary way, shom of 
all that their lost wealth could supply, to the one shelter 
that was still open to them. The road and the whole 
country in the direction of Gela was covered with these 
trembling sufferers, bowed down with fear and unac- 
customed toil. At last all safely reached Gela, where the 
citizens welcomed them with every good will! 

With the morning light the host of Himilkin entered 
the forsaken city. With such a plunder lying before 
them ready to be grasped, they did not care to pursue the 
fugitives. And within the undefended walls they found 
victims enough fully to glut their lust of slaughter. All 
whom they came across were slain; the temples gave no 
protection ; those who had sought shelter in them were 
dragged forth and put to death like the rest. Gellias and 
his companions, from their lofty place of refuge, might see 
what was going on in the lower parts of the city, in the range 
of temples along the southern wall. Seeing their last hope 
had failed them, the hope that they might at least escape 
the hands of the barbarians in their own persons, they set 
fire to the temple and died in the flames*. The houses 
of Akragas were thoroughly ransacked; the sack of the 
richest city of Hellas, the great and wealthy city which 
had never seen an enemy within its walls, supplied such 
a booty as none had seen before, No small part of 
the spoil consisted of the works of art, the pictures and 
statues, which the taste of the rich citizens of Akragas 





108 enlarges at soine length on the act, 

2 Tb.5 rocadmyy dirtier curiGposer San exis lorw toxnaivar whey 
olxoupérny td dodpin efnoes pupsdden, andpOqror 8 did ris arloews yeyor 
phony, whovowrirqy 8 axediv raw rére "EXApidaw xohcor yeporuirqy. 
On the population, see vol. ii. p. 396. 
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had gathered together during the years of peace, both in omar. 1x. 
the temples and in their own houses. ‘The temples, thus Bumins of 
despoiled, were set on fire. We know what that means, 
whether the fire is kindled by Gellias or by Himilkén, 
Massive walls and columns cannot strictly speaking be 
burned; but the wooden roofs and all wooden furniture 

may be, and the flames, if they do not actually bur the 
stone-work, damage it in a way which makes it more ex- 

posed than before to the effects of decay and accident. 

The temples of Akragas, thus shorn of their ornaments 

and endangered in their fabric, were in after days restored; 

the signs of fire, the signs of work later than the original 
building, may still be traced on them. But the greatest The olyn- 
temple of all, the mighty house of the Olympian Zeus, Piso? it 
unfinished when the destroyer came, never felt the restorer's 

hand. Such a work was beyond the resources of restored 
Akragas and of Roman Agrigentum, and the hugest temple 

im European Hellas has gradually crumbled away from the 

days of Himilkdn to our own’. For the gods of Greece 

and for their holy places the Punic general and his host 

had no reverence ; but in the matter of mere art Carthage 

was already coming under Hellenic influences. The statues 

and pictures torn from the temples and houses of Akragas 

were sent to Carthage as precious trophies, just as in later 

days the like spoil was carried from Syracuse to Rome. 

Among the works of the craftsman which now became a Question 
prey, there was one piece of cunning workmanship which $4y°.4"" 
would seem more in place in Carthage than in Akragas, Ph«!ari- 
According to the received belief both of Carthage and of later 
Agrigentum, the brazen bull of Phalaris formed part of the 

booty of Himilkon. But, as we have already seen, another 

version told that the genuine bull had long before gone 

to the bottom of the sea, and that the image which was 


1 Diod. xi 
* See vol, 


90, 96. See vol. fi, p. 411. 
Ps 404 
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shown at Carthage and which in after days was brought 
back to Agrigentum was a mere impostor}, 

Himilkén had thus, after eight months of siege, at the 
time of the winter solstice, got possession of the city which 
ranked second in power, first in wealth and stateliness of 
buildings, among the Greek cities of Sicily. ‘The prize was 
much too precious to be thrown away, and no such motives 
called Himilkin to the destruction of Akragas as had 
called Hannibal to the destruction of Himera. The town 
was allowed to stand, to furnish winter-quarters for the 
Punic host, and to be used as w starting-point for further 
conquests when the next season of warfare should come?. 
Gela was naturally marked as the next prey; but not in 
Gela only, but everywhere throughout Greek Sicily, such 
a blow as the loss of Akragas, its sack and the flight and 
slaughter of its inhabitants, filled every heart with fear. 
Sclinous, Himera, Akragas, all were gone. Himera was 
swept away from the earth ; Selinous and Akragas were no 
longer cities of Hellas; Gela, Kamarina, Syracuse, Katané, 
Naxos, Messana, still survived; but which of them could 
hope to escape from the advancing yower of destruction? 
In the cities which still were left, some sent their wives, 
children, and property for safety into Italy; others 
sought refuge in Syracuse as the Sikeliot city which had 
the best chance of bearing up against the enemy. But 
everywhere there was grief, fear, almost despair. And out 
of those natural feelings arose a state of mind which led 
to political results in Greek Sicily, and more immediately 
in its greatest city, which proved hardly less momentous in 
Sicilian history than the invasion of the barbarians them- 
selves, 


2 Diod. xiif. 90. See vol. ii. pp. 75, 76, 462. 
2b. gt; ode «ode warkowayer, Emon al Burdyees dv vais alnicus wapaxer- 
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§ 6. The Rise of Dionysios. 
B.C. 406-405. 


The general belief throughout Greek Sicily was that it Belief 
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was through the treason or cowardice of the Syracusan ime 
generals that Akragas had been lost, and that all the other Sy 
Greck cities had been brought into this frightful danger *, generals 
‘The surviving Akragantines fully shared. the belief. They They are 
went to Syracuse and brought a formal accusation against brine” 
the Syracusan generals, It was through their presence at Akragan- 


Akragas that Akragas had been lost*. The charge, true 
or false, did not lack likelihood. Commanders have been 
charged with treason in far later times when the loss 
has not been so great nor the suspicion so strong. The 
Akragantines above all might be forgiven if they believed 


the worst, If the last stage of their misfortunes had been Charges 


the immediate act of their own generals, it was through the 
desertion of the Syracusan generals that things had been 
brought to such a pitch that to forsake the city seemed the 
only chance, Fierce charges against the leaders of the 
Syracusan commonwealth went up from many quarters. 
And there was one man in Syracuse who saw that the time 
was come for the first step towards making himself, first a 
popular leader and then a master. 


In this moment of fear and anxiety the Syracusan The 
aaveaably 


assembly came together to consider the state of affairs. A 


* Tn this chapter, Dionysiog, though = most important actor, is still an 
incidental one. Our present subject ix the Panic war which began with the 
bal at Mazara, and ended with the treaty that Dionysios 
‘Ikon. I therefore cannot help recording the actual rise of 
Dionysion to the tyranny and his fret acte ne tyrant. But the full con- 
sideration of his position as tyrant, and the examination of the authorities 
for his reign, I put off to the next chapter, which will be specially hia 
ow 

2 Diod. iil. 1; ouméBawe wal ted rw Addy Sacederriv beripheson 
royxérar rots Zupaxoveteus, Eri roobrovs spocréras alpoirra:, BM’ obs 
Aeonlsbai xo Burcbei véoa eerie. 

* Ib.5 gdomorres Bid ry dxclvewr rapovolay dxohad tras rv warpiba. 
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memorable meeting it was that gathered that day in the 
wide agora between the harbour and the slopes of Achra- 
dina, It was a day that left its mark on the history of 
Sicily and the world. Two men then stepped forth into 
historie notice whom Syracuse already knew well. One 
was to make himself the most memorable actor in the 
events of his age. The other was to be the recorder of acts 
in which he filled a place second only to that of the chief 
whom he helped to raise to power. Fora while every mouth 
in the crowd was shut. The general alarm was o great 
that no man dared to make any proposal with regard to 
the conduct of the war, At last a speaker arose, and that 
speaker was Dionysios, ‘This is the second time that we 
have heard that memorable name. We know not whether 
this was his first appearance in the assembly or whether he 
had already won for himself any position in its debates. 
At some time, either before he had joined the armed follow- 
ing of Hermokratés or after his wonderful reeovery from 
the very gates of death, he had acted as a clerk to come of 
the Syracusan magistrates?, This was an office which at 
Athens was certainly looked down upon, and it was most 
likely s0 at Syracuse also, But war-time brings new men 
to the front ; and, notwithstanding this civil employment, 
Dionysios had won for himself a full right to be heard on 
military matters, As a private soldier or a subordinate 
officer, he had borne his part in the war before Akragas, 
and he had borne it with distinguished honour, His dis- 
plays of courage had won him the general admiration of all 
Syracuse ®, He was therefore able to speak from his own 
knowledge of all that had gone on in the campaign, And 

* Diod. xiii. 91; peydrer pdBaw inxpepapiver, obSels Irédpa wep rod 
woAd pou gupBovAcieur, 

1 Tb, 965 de ypappartes ead rod rvxérr0s I&drov. I shall say more of 
the early life of Dionysios in the next chapter. 


2 Ib. 92; Auorbows, bs iy rait xpls Kapyytoriour pixar dvbplg Bégas 
Revqvoxivas, weplBdexros fy apa roit Xypaxoveioss. 
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now, when all others kept silence, he stood forth as the cnar. 1x. 
accuser of the generals of Syracuse. 

The first public appearance of Dionysios is an event so 
striking that we are likely to forget that the debate in 
which it took place gives us our only glimpse of the work- 
ing of the laws of Dioklés1. It would seem that Diony- Dionysia 
sios, in speaking when he did, broke through the order Pris” 
which the rules of the Syracusan assembly laid down for 
its members; it ia certain that he broke through the rules 
which reason and decency lay down for the guidance of all 
assemblies. The speech of Dionysios was loud and fierce. 
He arraigned the generals as traitors ; they had betrayed 
Almagas to the Carthaginians, He stirred up the people Hecalls 
to the wildest wrath against them. He called on them not {rmniiate 
to wait for any legal trial or even for any regular voto— Saughter 
impeachment and bill of attainder were both too slow in gene 
such a case, Let the people arise at once, and take sum- 
mary vengeance on the criminals*. We seem to be falling 
even below the level of the sudden military assembly held 
in the valley of the Akragas. In the darkest day of Athens 
there was a vote, if an unjust and illegal vote; there was 
no act or word of sheer violence. In the assembly which 
condemned the Akragantine generals there was at least the 
form of a vote, though the vote was carried out by violence®. 
But here, if he be truly reported, Dionysios calls on the 
people to cast aside every shred of legal form, and, instead 
of voting, to slay at once. Such language as this was Heis Saet 
doubtless illegal ; but it would seem that the magistrates gistrates. 
who presided under the new law—not the generals, but some 
other officials drawn by lot—could only lay on a fine; they 
could neither dissolve the assembly nor forcibly silence the 





QU; wapawahiy pi) wepyusivas rdv kara trois vopour wAjjpor, 
aX! de xeipls eldlon Ledeivas rip Bley. 
* See above, p. 539. 
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speaker?, They used what powers they had, and at once 
laid a fine on Dionysios for his breach of order?. It seems 
implied that to Dionysios the fine imposed would have been 
a serious loss. But he had a friend whose resources were at: 
thisstage greater than his own. Philistos, oneof the richest 
men in Syracuse, at once stepped forward and paid the 
fine, He even told Dionysios to go on speaking, all day if 
he chose; so often as the magistrates fined him, so often 
would he, Philistos, pay the fine for him’, Thus en- 
coumged, Dionysios went on declaiming against the generals, 
charging them with having received bribes to betray the 
Akmgantines. He then went on to attack the chief men 
of Syracuse generally; they were, he said, all of them in 
league to bring in the rule of oligarchy4, The remedy 
was plain; let them no longer choose rich and powerful 
men to the office of general. Such men despised their 
fellow-citizens and treated them as slaves; they sought 
their own advantage in the misfortunes of their country. 
Let them put at their head men of the commons, who loved 
the commons, men who had no personal position which they 
could abuse to the disadvantage of the commonwealth’, 

Such words naturally stirred up the already excited 
people to the highest pitch*, The mass of the assembly 

1 See Appendix XXVI. 

* Diod. xiii. or; rv dpydrraw (nuiotvrew rly Avoricioy kari Trois 
vépovs ds CopuBoivra. See Appendix XXVI. 

3 Tb; @idoros 8 ras leropias Serepoy ovyypivas, obcier Lyow pepirqy, 
Agdrie ra apSoriya, wal r@ Asovvoly wapexedciero Adyaw Boa wponpeiro" 
sal apootrs elvdoros bra wal! Baap ip Autpay, b> (qyuode lldaerr, teviowr 
1) dpripior tip aivod, This, our fit introduction of a memorable man, 
ia moat likely @ piece of autobiography. 

© Th; ovyearppipyae ual rv Saw raw Inonuordraw wohriiv, omards 
abrois olxeiovs drras bAcyapxlas- 

5 Ib.5 dxedvous dv yap Seonorueiss Epxovras ray mohiriiv karapporiiy Taw 
woAASw wal ras Tis warpibos cuppopds [Bias Hyeiobar xpeocdous robs BF 
remuvoripovs oiBir spie viv rovobrem, Beixéras rip wtpl airoia dotirucy, 
‘This is not the democracy either of Periklés or of Athénagoras. 


© Th. 5 Bapphras dvlowe ra wAfOn, nal Thy lxxAqoiay owrapdrrar. So 92; 
08 perpinn Ugjipe rdv raw Leedqenativran Oupbr, 
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had come together with their minds predisposed against car. 1x. 
the generals, The belief that they had traitorously mis- 
conducted the war had made them universally hated}. 

The speech of Dionysios therefore fell upon willing ears. 

‘When he saw that he had gained his point, he seems no 

longer to have suggested open violence; at least we hear 

only of a vote, though we should be glad indeed to know 

by what show of constitutional forms snch a vote could 

have been carried. The generals were deposed from office, The 

and other generals were chosen in their stead, one of whom, §yreea, 
as might be looked for, was Dionysios himself®, If mili- new 
tary efficiency had been all that was needed, no choice could Sharon, 
have been better; Dionysios could play the part of a good (rn2m%* 
general as well as any man whenever he thought good. then. 
But his designs were darker and deeper than any that he 

laid to the charge of the officers whom he had supplanted. 

With him the generalship thus irregularly obtained was only 

the first step to the tyranny. 

In all this Dionysios was only treading in the most Action of 
ordinary path of tyrents ; the part of the story where we FBilistoe 
most need some explanation is the conduct of Philistos. 

His position in the city was such that we should have 
expected him to be on the side of those who were denounced 

as oligarchs and traitors rather than on the side of their 
accuser. Or, if he sought for more than legal power for 
himself, we might have fancied him playing the not un- 
common part of the man of lofty birth who affects the 
character of a demagogue in order to grow from demagogue 

into tyrant. But Philistos appears throughout as @ man Hit posi- 
satisfied with the second place, and never aiming at the first. “™ 
He helps to set up a tyranny; but he does not himself 


* Diod. xiil. 925 3 Mjnor wal wddas potdy roby orparmods, 8d 7) Boneir 
poagiaraadai roi roAéuou. 

1 1b.5 8 Bjpor . . . robs oxparmyods . . . fhuce rhs dpxiin, Uripous 8! 
rer» orparnyois, i ofs nal rdv Auoviowr. Cf. above, p. 229. 
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seck to be tyrant; it is enough for him to be the tyrant’s 
minist 
position in the city than his own, one to whom his patron- 
aye, as we may call it, gives increased strength. Had 
Dionysios been a lawful prince, Philistos would have ap- 
peared as a faithful servant of his prince, who was not 
always so well reqnited by his prince as his services de- 





He helps on a man charly of much lower 


served. But looking on Dionysios in his real character as 





xelfish conspirator against the laws and freedom of his 
city, the position of Philistos becomes more puzzling. It 
is strange to see a man who had a good start towards 
being leader of & commonwealth, aristocratie or demo- 
cratic, willingly take part in a revolution the result of 
which must be to make him a subject. One suspects 
that there must after all have been a side to the famous 
tyrant which was not altogether hateful. He had friends ; 
Philistos was not the only one. Some kingly qualities 
Dionysios undoubtedly had; there may have been some 
glamour about him which won men to his side, something 
which made one who was born his superior willing to accept 
a secondary place under one who was in some sort a man 
of his own making. 


Dionysios had thus gained his first point; he had taken 
the first step in the despot’s progress, He was now in a 
place of authority, though » place in which his authority 
was shared with others. As he had risen thus far by dis- 
crediting his predecessors, his next step was to rise higher 
by discrediting his colleagues. Dionysios never met the other 
generals in council; he altogether avoided them ; at the 
same time he gave out that they were engaged in treason- 
able communications with the enemy, The best citizens, 


 Diod. xii, 923 obre eurhdpever Sua rode oxparrryois o6" Shon ovmperr 


‘raira Bi wpirran, beBibov Abyor ds Mareunoplray abréw xpds robs woh 
nlovs. Whom then could the people have given him for colleagues ? 
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we are told, that is the aristocratic party whom he had cnar. 1s. 
denounced, saw through his objects, and spoke against him 

in all their gatherings", But the multitude, not suspecting 

his designs, loaded him with praise, and said that the city 

had at last, after much pains, found a champion who could 

be trusted?, Assemblies of the people were constantly He aks 
held to consider the needful preparations for the war®, and £27, - 
in each debate he never failed strongly to insist on the tHe ee 
restoration of the exiles. By these exiles we must under- 

stand the remnant of the party of Hermokratts, those who 

were condemned to banishment when Dionysios himself 

only escaped the like sentence by being looked on as a dead 

man. He pleaded in short for the restoration of his old 
comrades, The exiles are painted in very dark colours; 

but the description reads like a mere conventional picture 

of exiles in general, while Dionysios at least could paint 

them in colours altogether different, ‘They are described Aims of 
by an unfriendly hand as men eager for change, well ‘@**** 
fitted for the purposes of one who was aiming at the ty- 

ranny, men who looked forward to the slaughter of their 
enemies, to the confiscation of their goods, and to the 
recovery of their own lost possessions. This last was a 
natural, it might be @ lawful, wish ; it might be taken for 

granted in banished men of any political party. ‘The rest 

of the description gives us nothing specially characteristic 

of the followers of Hermokratés. To these men, we are 

told, Dionysios looked as certain to be supporters of his own 


* Diod. xili. 925 of xapiorarot ray xodtray trirerevoy 7) yernabutvor, 
ral nara wécas ras ovvébous {Braogyow airév, ‘The mention of the ovvoBor 
haa a contemporary sound ; but, if Philistos is here our narrator, his report 
must surely have been a little coloured either by Diodroa himself or by 
some one between them. 

7 Tb. 5.88 Bquerinds SxAes, dyvody rhy imBoniy, impves, wal whdis Ugaowe 
iv win mpoorkry ebpredra BiBaior. On aposrérys seo above, p. 116. 
‘The name is also applied to generals in the last chapter. So used, it 
marks official men, but it cannot be an official title, 

3 Tb.; sodAdnas dexAqalas ouvayondvrs wepl rises rdv wéAtyor rapaaxtuis. 

‘YOU. Int, No 
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designs}. Pleading for their recall, he asked why Syracuse 
should send for helpers to Italy and Peloponnésos, while 
there were men of her own stock ready to fight in her cause, 
men who had refused the most tempting offers of the 
enemy to take service on his side, men who chose rather to 
wander as exiles in foreign lands than to do anything 
hostile to their own city®, Their punishment was the 
result of former quarrels in the state; recalled, they would 
fight valiantly for Syracuse, if only to repay the favour of 
their restoration to those who had voted for it®. This 
sounds like a trace of arguments really used by Dionysi 
it has a ring altogether different from the other conventional 
picture of banished men. And we seem to see in his words 
signs of dealings unrecorded in the narrative history, of 
attempts onthe part of Carthage to win over Hermokratés 
and his followers to her side, at the time when he was acting 
as an independent power in Sicily, Dionysios in short was 
asking for the recall of his own comrades, men who might 
likely enough become his instruments, but whose first tie 
to him had been of a nobler kind. He pleaded their cause 
in many assemblies ; his colleagues dared not oppose him ; 
they saw how thoroughly the feeling of the people was on 
his side; if the recall of the exiles was voted against their 
opposition, the credit would go to Dionysios, and the odium 
would be their own‘. The vote for the recall of the exiles, 
that is, of the men who had striven to make their way into 





1 Diod. xiii. 925 Brier [ious tEew robs geyddas, dvdpdovs yeraBoris 
IeiBopodvras, wal apd Thy UriGeow vis rupavnibor iran Buacerplvovr: fueddor 
“rip #Blax Opeosa rar &xdpar gévous, Oqueboets réy odoidy, tavrots dronage- 
orapiva ra xphuara, 

2b: of, ri roheulaw peyiras dupeds tmoyrounivan, by everparecaner, 
mpoaipeZobax padrov bx férms ddapivous dnodarcr, fep adAbrpdy ve Kard 
‘ris warpiBos BordccoaoBas, 

2b el Bd nis qeyomutvas tv 1p wide orioas guyeiy viv ye roxdrras 
rabrns ris ebepyoias, mpobinan dyenZobar, sic «B rosjoaow drobdivras 
xdpiras. 

* Th, Bd 7) eupedd avrg piv eepecoudrny riy det ySeay, Incivy Bi ry 
apa raw ebepyersPirrar xépv. 
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Syracuse by the side of Hermokratés, was accordingly passed, cuar. 1x. 
and they presently came back to the city, 


We go back to the war with Carthage. ‘That war had 

now to be waged on the side of Syracuse with Dionysios 

in formal office simply one member of a college of generals, 

but practically holding a position in which none of his col- 

leagues shared. Himilkén had been resting hisarmy during Objects of 
the winter in his comfortable quarters in forsaken Akragas, ">". 
With the next season of warfare he would assuredly go forth 

to attempt new conquests, and the first object of his renewed 

attacks could not fail to be Gela. The men of Gela had Danger of 
sent their contingent to the army which had marched to“ 

the relief of Akragas, and they bad hospitably received the 
fugitives from that hapless city®. These last were, at 

some stage which could not have been very far from the 

present time, planted by Syracuse in the Syracusan outpost 

of Leontinoi, once an independent city of Hellas *, We 

now geta glimpse of the internal state of Gela. Its citizens Potitics of 
were, like those of other citios, divided by political disputes. °°! 
And the city seems to stand, for immediate military pur- its military 
poses, in a certain relation of dependence on Syracuse, which o*Pe™t 
doubtlessly does not imply any acknowledged political de- Sy'sea#e. 
pendence. We find the Lacedamonian Dexippos at Gela, Derippos 
at the head of a garrison, seemingly of mercenaries, and his ©™mmands 
command is held by a commission from Syracuse *. ‘There *t Gels. 
was clearly at least a party in Gela to which the pre- 

sence of this force was not displeasing. We see also that 





+ Looking back to e. 7§ of Diodbros (see p. 505) we see that there were 

twwo classes of them, those who had not reached the gate when Hermokratés 

‘went in, and the survivors of those who went in with him, who were for- 

mally banished. 
28 





P. 536 
¥ Diod. xili, 89; Gorepoy els Acorrivous xargiemoay, Zupaxovalew obras 
Birran viv abn rairay oleyrhpioy. 


4 Th. 935 ry edd raw Tedgian, fy rére wapepinarre Alfertos 5 Aaxt- 
Baxwénos, xaraaraels bx) Zvpaxovaiaw, 
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car. rx. there was at the same time a dispute between the Geloan 

Disputes commons and an oligarchie party, described as the rich *. 

andthe ‘The commons, we are told, envied their ascendency, and 

spoke of it by a name which expressed the power of 

masters over slaves?. Such disputes were always coming 

to the front in the Greck commonwealths; but we may 

be pretty certain that in this case the quarrel was at least 

sharpened by the actual state of affairs. The immediate 

dispute had most likely, as at Syracuse, arisen out of the 

treatment of the war. If we could look a little more 

narrowly into Geloan polities, we should most: likely find 

that the Geloan generals were charged with not having 

done their best for the defence of Akragas. Those who 

brought that charge would naturally look on the party of 

Dionysios and Philistos at Syracuse as the surest defence of 

The Gela against foes within and without. It doubtless marks 

cite. the increased influence of this popular party that letters 

lancer gar were sent from Gela to Syracuse, asking for an increase of 
the Syracusan force in Gela, 

No application could have better suited the purposes of 

Dionysios. His influence was now such that he was him- 

self sent in answer to it, with a body of two thousand foot: 

and four hundred horse. Whether they were citizens, allies, 

or mercenaries, we are not told; but we may suspect that 

the restored exiles formed a strong element among them. 

Dionysion Dionysios made his way to Gela with all speed, and at once 


tes, to threw himself zealously into the local disputes. At Gela 





he was able to carry out yet more violent measures than 


any that he had attempted at Syracuse. He accused, so it 


 Diod. xiii.g35 naradaBadv robs ebmopardrovs oraaidgorras xpix ry Bfyov. 
2 Ib. roi yap duvarardrois pBorotvres hv lxcivay imepoxiy Bcororelay 
davrdv drexddow, Acororca ia not an usual word in this sense. We 
should rather have looked for twacrea, the tyranny in the hands of 
several. 
2 Tb.; be ris Tédas dnexlyray ypaymirew Eros deorranSor orpariiras 
aAslous. 
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is implied, the whole body of the rich and powerful in Gela cuar. 1s. 
before the Geloan assembly. He procured their condemna- He pro 
tion to death and the confiscation of their property 1. Yet Conqents. 
it is hard to believe in slaughter on such a scale as this, bres 
not wrought like the massacre which Dionysios had hinted 

at in Syracuse, but decreed with the formalities, if not of a 

judicial sentence, at least of a bill of attainder. We are 
strongly tempted to think that the victims were the generals 

only, men against whom Dionysios might be able to find or 

invent some definite charge, and not the whole body of the 

rich and well-born in Gela. Whether the number of the He mises 
condemned was many or few, their confiscated wealth was ihr pay, 
treated by Dionysios, or by the Geloan assembly under his 
influence, as a contribution to the common military chest. 

Of any action on the part of Dexippos or his garrison we 

have heard nothing at this stage. Dionysios was able to 

give them their arrears of pay?, and he promised to the 

soldiers whom he had himself brought double the pay which 

the Syracusan commonwealth had promised them*, This 

reads as if both forces were at least largely mercenary, but 

we must not forget that citizens too received pay during 

the time that they were actually serving. By these means His pepu- 
he won the attachment of both divisions of the army, as Jit! ** 
well as that of the commons of Gela. They looked on him 

as the author of their freedom ; they passed votes in his 

honour, votes accompanied by large gifts, and they sent His 
envoys to Syracuse formally to announce to the common ere, 
wealth the honours which a sister city had bestowed on an esta 
illustrious Syracusan 4, 


+ Died. xiii. 935 earnyophoas atrév Ay txxdnoig xal earaxpivas, airods 
piv dxixrave, 1ds 8 obcias abréw Uhwevser. 

2 Tb; de rae ypqudraw rovraw rois uly ppovpoin viv ridw, Sv Hyeiro 
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cusr.ix. All this exactly served the purposes of Dionysios, is 
He will go object now was to go back to Syracuse, and on the 
. strength of his newly increased reputation, to help on 
His deal- hig schemes of seizing the tyranny. He took Dexippos 
DEutiee into his connsels; whether he let the Spartan into » full 
knowledge of his whole design may be doubted. But he 
at least proposed to him to join him in a march to Syracuse. 
When Dexiypos refused, he made ready to start at once 
with the fore which he had himself brought to Gela 
and which is spoken of as his own!, But the Geloans had 
no mind to part with one whom they had already pro- 
claimed as their deliverer. They felt assured that the next 
step of the Punic commander would be an attack on their 
The own city with his full force. They prayed Dionysios to 
tayiim tary at Gela, lest, without the help of their newly-found 
tostay. protector, they might have to go through all that their 
neighbours and colonists at Akragas had gone through *. 
‘Phe appeal of the Geloans to Dionysios was made in all 
singlemindedness. The candidate for tyranny did not look 
on things in the same light. To tarry at Gela would by 
no means hare suited the purposes of Dionysios, He had to 
show himself at Syracuse, in all the new glory of the 
He destroyer of the Geloan oligarchy. He told the men of 
sannge? Gela that he would come back as soon as might be with a 
larger army; for the present he set forth for Syracuse with 
tie people his own soldiers ®, At the moment of his coming, the Syra- 
‘cre; cusan people were gathered together in the theatre, not for 
any political debate, but for the enjoyment of a dramatic 
spectacle*. Dionysios and his party, as they drew near to 
1 Diod. xiii. 93; 6 88 Auovba.or bweBbdcro pdr rdv Algeenoy weiéew Kowvar 
vijoa Tis EmBorgs’ Uxet 8 ob ovyxareridero, perd ta [Siwy orpariaTay 
Frotpos Fy dvaxdurrew els Zvpaxovoas. 
2 'Tb.; Wéovre rod Arorvoiou peivar, wal ui) repideiv abrods rd aird Trois 
“Anpayarrlvo mOérrar. 
2 Ib. werd riv [Slew orparierav, as just before, 
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the gate of Achradina, must have passed below the theatre ; cusp. 1x. 
if the last views on the Greek theatre are correct, no barrier 

would have hidden them from the spectators; in any case 

the occupants of the highest seats might, in the midst of the 

mimic actions and sufferings on which they were gazing, 

have been called back to the realities of life by the sight of 

their own countrymen marching back in arms from the 
neighbouring city. As Dionysios reached the gate, the 
entertainment came to an end; the multitude, pouring out 

of the theatre, gathered round him and his followers, craving 

for news of the enemy®, It was no regular assembly; Irregular 
but the popular general seized the opportunity for a stirring “> 
harangue. The Syracusan people, Dionysios told them, knew Dionysios 
not that they had, in those whom they had placed at the un it 
head of affairs, enemies at home far more dangerous than the leagues. 
Carthaginians without. In those enemies they put their 

trust ; they amused themselves with festivals in the theatre, 

while their own chiefs left the soldiers unpaid and turned 

the revenues of the state to their own profit®, Mean- 

while the foreign enemy was making ready for carrying 

on the war on the vastest scale, and of that the generals of 
Syracuse took no heed. Why all this was he had long 
known, and he now knew better than ever. A herald Atiegoa 
had been sent from Himilkdn to himself, under pretence imptot 
of treating for the ransom of prisoners‘, but really with ¥¢ bbe 
the object of tempting Dionysios into a treasonable under- 
standing. He it was, Dionysios who now spoke to them, on 

whom the Carthaginian commander ect a higher price than 

on any of his colleagues ; he it was whom he had invited, if 


ii, p. 288, 
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cusr.tx. he could not do any active service on the side of Carthage, 
at least not to be active in any operations against her. To 
such a pitch, added Dionysios, with the air of a righteous 
man charged with wrong that he abhorred, had the 
treacherous dealings of his colleagues come, that he, the 
incorruptible, not only shared the common dangers of his 
He resigna fellow-citizens, but was further believed by the enemy to 
tie"""" be capable of treason against them?. In such a case he 
could no longer be general; he would give back to the 
people the command which they had bestowed upon him. 
By words like these, uttered with the full power of passionate 
eloquence, every hearer was stirred. No legal action could 
be taken at the moment; but of the crowd which had 
flocked joyously to the spectacle in the theatre every man 
now went back to his house heavy and distressed 2. 
Lawful ‘The next day a lawful assembly came together, sum- 
“Emil, moned, we may believe, by Dionysios as his last act in 
the office which he was about to throw up’, He again 
renewed his charges against his colleagues, amidst the 
general applause of the multitude. But the proposal of any 
Divnysion definite step was left to others. It was no doubt by a well- 
ielows, understood arrangement that a cry was raised in the assem- 
aor bly to make Dionysios general with full powers. Let them 
not wait till the enemy’s battering engines were shaking the 
walls of Syracuse *; let the needful step be taken at once ; 
let power be put into the right hands while there was yet 
time®, The cry was followed up by speakers prepared 


* Diod. xiii. 94 ob yap dvenrdv elvai, rv Gow warotwrraw ry werpida, 
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with arguments and precedents. The fate of the offending cuar. 1x. 
generals might be discussed in another assembly with 
greater leisure ; the business of the moment was to pro- 

vide for the needs of the moment}. With so great and 
terrible a war on their hands, a commander was needed 

under whom there might be a hope of success, a com- 
mander at once able and trustworthy. Such an one they 

had ready at hand in the man who had fought so well in the 

ranks, the man whom they had chosen to command as 
general, but who had been driven by unworthy colleagues 

to lay down an office which he could no longer hold with 
honour. Let that man, Dionysios son of Hermokratés, be 

at once placed at the head of affairs; let him be general 

with full powers, free and untrammelled by colleagues, 

to do all that might be needed for the welfare of the 

state, So had Syracuse done in earlier times when her Precedent 
existence had before been threatened by the same enemy. % 9*!™ 
It was under the command of Gelén as general with full 
powers that the great salvation of Himera hed been won; 

let the same trust be placed in Dionysios, and a new de- 
liverance would follow worthy of the old, 

The historic reference was @ daring one. The name of Menory of 
Gelén, general, tyrant, or king, as we may choose to call 
him, was still honoured at Syracuse, and not wholly with- 
out reason. His statues, his stately tomb, were still rever- 
enced as those of a hero and a second founder. A few 
aged men could remember his great victory and his solemn 
funeral seventy-two years before. But a speaker on the 
other side might easily have reminded his hearers that the 
glorious rule of Geldn had been followed, first by the oppres- 
sions of Hieron and then by that tyranny of Thrasyboulos 
which not only Syracuse but all European Sicily had 
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united to put down, But in the present state of mind of 
the Syracusan assembly, the reference to the greatest day 
in the Syracusan annals did its work. Dionysios, brave and 
trustworthy as Gelon, should go forth, with the full powers 
which Gelon had wielded, once more to overthrow the 
enemy whom Geldn had overthrown, A vote taken on the 
spot declared Dionysios general with full powers'. His 

. first act in that character was to propose and carry a 
deeree that the pay of the soldiers should be doubled*, If 
this were so, he said, all men would be more ready and 
zealous in the struggle; nor need they fear the cost; the 
hoard of Syracuse under his command would be fully 
able to bear it, ‘The assembly was then dismissed 5. 


‘The second step in the despot’s progress was thus taken. 
Dionysios, untrammelled by colleagues, was placed at the 
head of the armies and of the commonwealth of Syracuse. 
The vote which gave him such powers was certainly hasty, 
perhaps irregular ; but the office which it bestowed was in 
itself a perfectly legal one. It was no more than the ap- 
plication of the principle of the Roman dictatorship ; 

In seasons of great peril 
“Tis good that one bear sway. 
‘The commission given to Dionysios in no way set him 
above the laws; it simply empowered him, at a moment 
when united and vigorous action was called for, to take 
such military steps as he might think good, without 
either consulting colleagues or asking for decrees of the 

» Diod. xiii. 94; raxd ray wodAGr, Gowep elidaow, txt 12 xeipor pexbr 
ray, & Avoviows inedeixOy orparryis abroxpérap. Whose is the general 
reflexion? 

On Mitford's general view of Dionysios, I mean to say something 
elsewhere. I will say here only that I cannot sdmit that the words about 
Hippsrinos in Plut, Dion 3, necowsarily prove that Dionysios had a col 
league in his extrsordinary command, 
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assembly on every point. It was the same commission, cuar. 1x. 
only given to one man instead of three, which the Athenian 
assembly had given to Nikias, Alkibiadés, and Lamachos 

at the beginning of the expedition against Syracuse. 

No doubt it made, especially in Greek ideas, a vast differ- 

ence that the commission was given to one man instead 

of to three, But we have an analogy in very recent 

times in the vast powers which we have seen the greatest 
commonwealth of modern days intrust to its chief in time 

of danger, The dictatorship, as we may call it, of Diony- Atraiam 
sios came practically to the same thing as the dictator- 
ship less formally conferred on Abraham Lincoln during 

the great American Civil War. The difference in all the 

cases lay wholly in the personal characters of the men 
concerned. Neither Nikias nor Lincoln, nor Alkibiadés 

either, nor yet any Fabius or Mareius who carried the 

axe in his faeces, was the least likely to make himself 
tyrant. With Dionysios every step that he gained was 

@ step towards the tyranny and nothing else. And to 

have received this extraordinary, though not illegal, measure A step 
of authority was a very great step indeed. Master of the (mart 
military resources of the city, he had the means, if so he 

chose, of using them, not against the common enemy, but 

for the advancement of his own power and the overthrow 

of the liberties of his fellow-citizens. 

As the story is told us, men began to feel this as soon as Resction at 
the vote was passed. The assembly was hardly dissolved °7**™* 
before some of the citizens began to blame their own act?. 

They began to feel the shadow of the dominion which they 
were helping to place in the hands of a single man. They 
had sought to secure freedom by placing power in the hands 


' Thuc. vi. 26, 1; of ’AOpraior inpicayro ebbis abroxpdropas dvas, 
Seo above, 
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of a man whom they believed that they could trust; they 
began to fear that they had thereby given themselves a 
master?, With such feelings abroad, the object of Diony- 
sios was to take one step more, to secure one more vote in 
his favour, before the citizens generally had turned against 
him?, One thing still was wanting; the general with 
full powers had the military forces of Syracuse placed at his 
discretion ; but in the citizen armies of that day there were 
some bounds even to military obedience. Dionysios could 
hardly expect that citizens or allies of Syracuse would 
march at his bidding to disperse the senate or assembly of 
Syracuse in a lawful session, or to seize the chief men of the 
city in their beds without sentence or accusation, What 
he still needed was to have a force at his bidding which 
would obey him even on such errands as these. He wanted 
in short the personal body-guard which distinguished the 
tyrant from the lawful magistrate. This he sought to 
obtain by an elaborate stratagem which is said to have been 
suggested to his mind by the old story of Peisistratos of 
Athens. He, so the tale ran, had obtained his guard of 
clubmen by the pretence that the enemies of freedom had 
attacked and wounded him’, But Dionysios doubted 
whether, in the present temper of many at Syracuse, such 
a vote could be obtained from any Syracusan assembly. 
He chose another spot for the execution of the trick 
which he designed. He had thus carly learned what in 
days long after was still deemed a secret of empire‘. It 
was not only in Syracuse that a tyrant of Syracuse could 


be made. 
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MARCH TO LEONTINOI. 


Leontinoi, the commonwealth which Syracuse had 
swallowed up and which Athens had failed to restore 
to separate being, now begins to play an important part 
in our story. But as yet it is always the part, if not of a 
dependency of Syracuse, yet of something which stands in 
a special relation to Syracuse. Leontinoi is at this moment 
a town under the dominion of Syracuse, which Syracuse 
‘uses for her own purposes, but which may, if it so happens, 
become the scene of plans and actions contrary to those 
purposes. Just now we are told that Leontinoi was full of 
exiles and strangers; that is, it had been assigned as a 
place of shelter for the fugitives from Akragas'. These 
men were likely to be favourable to Dionysios ; they had 
witnessed his gallant exploits in the war waged around 
their own city. They were bitter enemies of the Syra- 
cusan generals whom Dionysios had overthrown ?; they 
were naturally partisans of the man who had overthrown 
them. We are not told what was their political position 
at Leontinoi. Unless they had been formally admitted 
to Syracusan citizenship—a thing of which we have no 
hint—they could have no votes in a regular Syracusan 
assembly; but they might easily be made use of away 
from Syracuse for the purposes of Dionysios. The general 
accordingly ordered the whole military population of Sy- 
racuse up to the age of forty years to march to Teontinoi in 
arms with provisions for thirty days. A march to Leon- 
tinoi might have a strange sound, when the point directly 
threatened by the enemy was Gela; but that was a matter 
within the discretion of the general with full powers. The 
limit of age was most likely designed to keep out those 
whose years and experience would make them the most 
troublesome censors; and it is somewhat strangely added 
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that he expected that the mass of the Syracusans would 
not come to Leontinoi!, It was clearly to his advantage 
that they should stay away; but it might seem somewhat 
dangerous to trust to the probable breach of his own orders. 
With some following or other he made his march, and 
encamped for the night near Leontinoi?, on one or other 
of the spots which look up to its double akropolis. In the 
night a ery was heard, a disturbance and a rushing to and 
fro. The news was spread abroad by the slaves of Diony- 
sios, that their master, the general of the Syracusans, 
attacked by traitors, had been driven to seek shelter in the 
akropolis of Leontinoi®. On one or other of the two 
heights which bore that name he abode for the night ; he 
kindled fires; he sent for the best known men among the 
soldiers to come to his help and to share his counsels. On 
the morrow an assembly of some kind was got together‘. 
In a military gathering like this, the distinctions of Syra- 
cusan citizenship could hardly be attended to; none who 
bore arms, allies or mercenaries, could be shut out. The 
exiles from Akragas would be there ready to support any 
demands of Dionysios. To this gathering the general 
told his story; he spoke much of the conspiracy against 
him on the part of the enemies of the commonwealth ; 
he at last obtained a vote, authorizing him to pick out 
from the army six hundred men at pleasure to form his 
personal body-guard , From that moment we may call 
him tyrant. 

1 Diod. xiii. 95; #AmiCe yp rovrous [the exiles] owvaryamards few &x.Ou- 
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The one dynasty of tyrants that Syracuse had yet seen crar. 1x. 
was founded by a lord of Gela who was invited to Syracuse Gol and 
as a helper of one of her contending parties, and who made 
himself absolute master of both, Gelén had come alto- 
gether from outside. Dionysios was a citizen of Syracuse, 
the chosen general of her armies; but he did not seize the 
tyranny from within any more than Geldn; to make him- 
self master of the commonwealth, he too had to put on 
somewhat of the character of a conqueror from without, It 
was in the outpost of Leontinoi, not in Ortygia or Achra- 
dina, not in the assembly of Syracuse but amidst a mixed 
multitude of citizens, mercenaries, and exiles, that Diony- 
sios first found himself really master of his native city. 

With his six hundred ready to do his bidding, he went Hein. 
on to enlarge the numbers of those who were bound not fry" ™* 
to Syracuse but to Dionysios. He presently chose more 8¥#". 
than a thousand others, picked out from among the most 

needy and most daring men in the army?; these he adorned 

with the most costly and splendid arms, and bound them to 

himself by the most lavish promises. He then gathered He wins 
the mercenaries around him, and made them his own by vt? 
winning words, To them one cause was the same as another, #7. 

and the service of a bountiful master might be more at- 

tractive than that of a commonwealth. The general mass Hechanges 
of the Syracusan army might be harder to deal with; but "S95 
he did what he could to bring it under his control, by dis- ©" 
missing officers and appointing others as it suited him’, 

He further sent for the mercenaries who were in garrison 

at Gela, with their captain the Spartan Dexippos. He had He sends 
tried Dexippos already 4, and he had found that he did not 782 De® 
suit his purposes ; he now sent him back to Peloponnésos, as 
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a man who was not unlikely to help the people of Syracuse in 
any efforts to win back their freedom '. He further gathered. 
together from all quarters men who are described as exiles 
and godless *—the last epithet is surely not meant to apply 
to the luckless fugitives from Akragas—and at the head of 
this mixed force, he marched back to Syracuse. Men’s eyes 
were by this time opened ; it was with heavy hearts that the 
citizens saw the man whom they had trusted and promoted 
come back to the city in the unmistakeable character of its 
master. Dionysios now took up his dwelling by the docks 
in the Great Harbour, between Ortygia and the gate of 
Achradina, There was now no question as to the political 
condition of the city. The general with full powers, once 
supplied with a personal body-guard, had quickly grown 
into the tyrant; the long reign of the elder Dionysios had 
begun 3, 


§ 7. Dionysios and the War of Gela. 
B.C. 405. 

It is curious to see how soon a man possessed, by what- 
ever means, of absolute power, instinctively begins to put 
on some of the feelings of a prince. Dionysios had sprung 
from small beginnings; he had no family honours to boast 
of ; but, once lord of Syracuse, he saw that it was likely 
to serve his turn, and it would be gratifying to his pride, to 
connect himself as closely as might be with some of the 
illustrious houses of the city‘, One of his first acts as 
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tyrant was to take to wife the daughter of the most illus- cu. 1x. 
trious Syracusan of his time, his old captain, Hermokratis He marries 
son of Hermén', His own sister he gave in marriage to ter of Her- 


Polyxenos, brother of the wife of Hermokratés, uncle there- Saheatet 
fore of his own wife, and no doubt belonging to another 
family of the old Gamoroi, He next called an assembly, Dap! 
and, as our informant puts it, put to death two of the 24,0" 
most powerful of the men who had opposed him, Daph- — 
naios and Démarchos. Daphnaios will be remembered as assembly. 
the Syracusan general before Akragas. He was one of 

the men against whom Dionysios had been so long bring- 

ing charges of treason, one of those who had been deposed 

to make room for his own first election as general?, 
Daphnaios, whether guilty or innocent towards Syra- 

cuse and Hellas, paid the penalty of opposition to the 

will of Dionysios, But the most notable thing in this 

short entry is the seemingly contradictory form of words. 
Dionysios called an assembly and put Daphnaios and 
Démarchos to death*. The tyranny, something illegal 

and extra-legal, did not necessarily sweep away legal 

forms. Assemblies still met; but they met only to vote asbebties 
as the master of the state dictated. Most likely only tyrany. 
the creatures of the tyranny attended; if there was any 

show of opposition, the body-guard and the mercenaries 

were ready. But legal forms were doubtless observed ; 

it was in every way the interest of the tyrant to observe 

them whenever he could, Dionysios’ own account of this 
transaction would doubtless have been that, as general of 

the Syracusan commonwealth, he summoned the Syra- 

cusan people to a lawful assembly; that, in that assembly, 

whether on his own proposal or on that of any cther 





* On the danghters of Hermokratds, see Appendix XIX. 
- 543+ 
96; owayayy UxcAnoiay, vols dyrenpigarras arg raw 
Buvarwrdren Svras Aapyaiey wal Azopxor dveide. 
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citizen, Daphnaios and Démarchos were condemned to 
death. The Syracusan assembly under Dionysios was in 
truth much like an English Parliament under Henry the * 
Eighth; each voted such bills of attainder as its master 
thought good. 


‘Two motives are assigned for the submission of the Sy- 


~* racusan people to the yoke which they had unwittingly 


bound on their own necks. One is the influence of sheer 
physical foree. The city was full of foreign soldiers 1. The 
power of Dionysios rested mainly on the mercenaries, Greek 
and barbarian, whom he had taken into his service. Yet 
this was not all; they had another reason. for submission ; 
they feared the vast power of the Carthaginians?, ‘Thatis 
to say, heavy as was the tyrant’s yoke, it was felt that the 
time of a most dangerous foreign war was not the moment 
to attempt to shake it off. If Dionysios could be trusted 
to do anything, it was, men might fairly think, to wage 
war against Carthage. And the moment was now come 
for vigorous action. With the beginning of the season of 


tits. Warfare, Himilkon set forth from the winter-quarters of 


gas. 
Spring, 
495° 


He plum 


ra the 
ee 
territory. 


He en- 


his army at Akragas to carry his arms against the re- 
maining cities of the south coast. With his whole force 
he crossed the Himeras, and entered the territory of Gela. 
He there began a systematic harrying far and wide. He 
swept the Geloan fields of all their wealth ; he then crossed 
the boundary stream, and carried the like havoc through 
the lands of Kamarina. Having thus enriched his army 
with good things of every kind §, he drew near to Gela, 


the feaple and pitched his camp by the river from which the city 
of Apollon. took its name. This is to be understood of @ camp pitched 


* Diod. xii, 96 ; of Zupaxovoxo: Boplos géporres fraryxiovro Thy houxlay 
Exe obbtv yap Et wepatvay ABivavro: Ff re ydp wihis Eyeper Budaw fereiv, 

* Ib.; robs KapynBovlour WeBolecioay rpxatras Exorras Burdues. 

2 Ib, 1085 shies Uxoinee 79 orphrevpa mavroias dipeneias, 
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on the right bank of the western branch of the river?, cmap. 1x. 


‘The site reminds one of the low ground on which Punic 
armies had encamped before Akragas and on which they 
were to encamp before Syracuse, But we do not, at this 
stage at least, hear of pestilence doing its work before Gela, 
as it did before Akragas and Syracuse. Yet surely no 
sacrilegious invaders ever better deserved such a visitation 
than they who directly sinned against the god whose arrows 
sent forth the pestilence. 


The tale of the dealings of Himilkén and others of his The hill of 


creed with the patron god of Gela is an instructive lesson in 
ancient religion, Where the camp of Carthage was pitched, 
the hill and temple of Apollin outside the city wall rose 
straight before the besiegers?, The holy place was, it 
would seem, defended by no Geloan garrison, but left 


pallén. 


to the protection of its own holiness. On that hill the The statue. 


people of Gela had, at the bidding of an oracle, set up a 
renowned image of the Dorian god, wrought of colossal 


size in the molten brass*. To the devout worshipper of Himilkon 


Baal, the dutiful colonist of Tyre, it seemed a work praise- 
worthy on every ground to make a prey of this proud badge 
of the foreign worship, to make it more than a prey, to 
make it an offering to the mother-city and to the gods of 
the mother-city 4, Under the eyes of his worshippers, before 
the city which he guarded was directly attacked, Apollon 
himself was led into captivity. His brazen form was sent as 
a trophy to Tyre, the offering of a victorious child to comfort 
‘the parent from whom dominion and independence had passed 


1 Diod. xili, 1085 dnt PéAay xopevdds, napa 3dr Sydorupor woraydy 77 wbdee 
xartorparoniBuow, See vol. i. p. 402. Schubring, Alt. Sicilien, 83; 
‘Holm, G. 8. if.97. Grote (x. 620) could not have understood the ground 
—he had not many opportunities for a0 doing—when he placed the camp 
“between the city and the oa.” 

1 Soe voli. p. 405. 

> Diodéros here (xiii. 108) mentions the oracle, 

« Diod. xiii, 108; ovajaasres abrdy dadoraAay els hy Tipor. 
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cusr.x away. A day came when the captive god of Hellas was 
Amin deemed by his Phoenician gaclers to be acting as the friend 
cl, and set of his own people, when the Macedonian chief of Hellas 
Poa besieged the city of his bondage. Insults and fetters were 
a heaped on him by the men of ‘Tyre; but great was the 

honour of Apollon, great were the sacrifices and gifts of 
Greek and Alexander and his host, when the god of Gela opened the 
feligion" gates of Tyre to the victorious Greeks, on the anniversary 
of the day on which Himilkdn had sent him from his 
Sikeliot home into barbarian banishment !, In this story, 
as in so many others, the inherent opposition between Greek 
and Phenician religion stands forth in all its fulness. The 
war between Hellas and Canaan is already a foreshadowing 
of the war to be waged in after days on the same soil 
between the later faith of Rome and the later faith of 
Arabia. 

The divine protector of Gela having been thus sent 
away into bondage, Himilkon went on to strengthen him- 
self by temporal defences. In those days trees grew in the 
Geloan fields; they were cut down through the whole width 
of the plain, and used to make palisades for the Cartha- 
ginian camp*, The story reads as if the Punie general 
had not thought such defences needful against possible 
Geloan sallies; but he heard that the lord of Syracuse was 
marching to the relief of Gela, and against him he thought 
Propars- it wise to make his camp strong ®. Meanwhile within the 
{OIGS, walls everything was made ready for the defence, In the 

face of co great and threatening a danger, a vote was 
passed to send the women and children for safety to Syra- 
cuse. But the vote was repealed when the women of Gela 








96; he comes back to the story in his account of the siege of 






‘The delivered gud was called ’AdAAaw duhadétar8por. 
108 ; BerBporopodrres Thy xépar. 

Ib; mposedixorro yap tiv Aordoioy ffer werd Burducas woAAgs 
Bonthaorra rots xuduretouey. 
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crowded round the altars in the agora, and prayed that they cnar. 1x 
might be allowed to share the fate of their husbands, Zet! of the 
The Geloan army was then marshalled ; as many companies 
as might be were formed, and the men were sent forth to 
different quarters for service of different kinds in the warfare 
which now began, Some were sent forth in parties out 
of the city, and by their knowledge of the country they 
were able to cut off the stragglers of the besieging army, 
daily killing many and taking many alive. Others did The 
their duty on the walls, as the many divisions of the Panic g7enet ine 
army, each in its turn, were brought up to attack the city, ¥* 
bringing the rama to bear upon its defences. Our guide Mittary 
has a word of praise for the stout hearts of those who 80 Sgt” 
well defended a city of no great strength®. The long low 
hill of Gela, a hill largely of crumbling earth, would doubt- 
less present more weak points for attack than Himilkén 
had been able to find in the walls of Akragas grounded on 
the solid rock, and in many places skirting the edge of 
steep and lofty cliffs. The wall gave way at many points; 
but what was broken down in the day was built up again 
in the night. ‘The men of military age kept up a gallant Zeslous 
defence, The women, children, and other non-combatants “ft°*- 
took their share of the work by helping on the building, 
and doing whatever was needed for the comfort and relief 
of the actual soldiers. 

‘Thus far the Geloans, without the help of a single ally‘, 
bore up bravely against the vast host that was brought 
against them, But now a force came to their help, which, March of 
one would have thought, was specially called on to renew Divs" 


» Diod. xiii, 1085 ani rode ward riyy dyopiy Bapods karapyovaiy Kal 
Beoplvaw ris airs rois dophan rixm Koweriiaa. 
2 Tb.; régeas womodperes wAcloras, xara udpor robs arparivras Auloreddoy 
ant thy xdpar, 
3 Tb; yervelos fulvorro ... Wéfarro rie Ipotor ray Kapyrdoviow 
i = tidy dvbxupor Exorres, ws7.d- 
naudxam rres Ionut. 
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cuar. 1x,* the glories of the day of Himera. As on that day, a lord 

of Syracuse came to the help of a Greek city threatened 

with overthrow by Phomnician hands, And this time it 

was the native city of Gelin himself that was threatened. 

It was the first warfare of Dionysios in his character of 

tyrant, his first warfare in his character of sole general 

Dionysion of Syracuse. He had been placed in that office expressly 

andGelin. the successor of Gln, to do again the work that 

Gelén had once done so well, A strange destiny had thus 

speedily raised the clerk, the private scldier, the persuasive 

demagogue, to the place of captain-general of Western 

Keinforce- Hellas, ‘The Greeks of Italy—the particular cities are not 

Tal" named—had sent a force to fight in the common cause 

of Greece. They and the Sikeliot allies all put themselves 

under the command of the lord of Syracuse*. Dionysios 

further called out his mercenaries and the more part of 

the citizens of Syracuse of the military age. The numbers 

are variously reckoned at thirty and fifty thousand foot, 

with a thousand horse—a somewhat small proportion for 

’ Syracuse—and fifty iron-clad ships ®. We get our first 

it varius Picture of those great gatherings of fighting-men of various 

kinds, at the head of which the master of Syracuse was 
to give a new start to the art of war in every shape. 

Fleet and army went on in concert till they reached a 
point near the shore to the east of Gela, between the lake 
and the city, on the left bank of the eastern branch of the 
river‘, ‘The professed object of Dionysios was to continue 
the combined action of his land and sea force, and for both 
Hivdelyy. to attack the enemy at once. He delayed however in a 

somewhat strange way. As in a friendly country, he did 








2 Seo above, p. 553: 
2 The language of Dioddros, xii. 109, is remarkable—perareupdyevos 
apd ray If "Iradiar ‘EAAjvaw BoiOews. But wo have acon already (see 
Above, p. 547) that Syracuse had a ceriain auprenaoy during the war, 
® Diod. xiii, 109 ; vais xarappherous werrhxorra. 
* Th; xareorparométeuce mapa rhy Gédaccay, Seo Appendix XXX. 
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not allow his light-armed troops to seek for provisions in enar. 1x. 
the already wasted Geloan fields; his plan was by means 

of his ships and horsemen to cut off the supplies which were 

brought to the besieging camp from the Carthaginian ter- 

ritory!, This would imply that the horsemen were sent 

round to cut off anything that might be brought from 

that territory by way of Akragas. It was not till after 

twenty days had been spent in this way with no great re- 

sult that Dionysios at last determined on a general attack 

on the besiegers of Gela. The army was parted into three His plan of 
divisions, to march by three different roads. The Syracu- tx c0 
sans and other Sikeliots were to take the inland road, leaving ™P- 

the city to their left, and to attack the Punic camp from ani 
the eastern side. He himself, with his mercenaries, would The Sike- 
enter Gela by the eastern gate; they would pass through Himself 
the city to join its defenders at the point where the enemy's With th 
engines were being brought to bear on the walls? This aries. 
would imply that the stress of the Carthaginian attack was 

made on the western part of the city, the part nearest to The Ital- 
the Carthaginian camp. The Italiots meanwhile were to 
march between the sea and the walls of the city—one won- 

ders whether the path was as sandy then as it is now. The 

fleet, acting in concert with them, was to attack the least the fleet; 
strongly defended end of the Punic camp, the western end 
namely, the one turned away from the city. The horsemen the horve- 
meanwhile were to wait till the other divisions had set out; ™™ 
they were then to cross the stream of Gelas and ride across 

the plain to watch the state of things. If they saw their 
comrades on foot getting the better, they were to join in 

the fight ; if they saw them giving way, they were to come 

to their help’. 

109; Toit ysAois Ypyavifero wal mihy xépay ode ela npovo- 

Y tention ral ait vavoiy Umuipiro ras dyopis Spaspcirdas ras 

vm 1s Tois KapynBoviow du rijs Bias Uxueparcias, 

2Tb, Seo Appendix XXX. 

2 Tb. On all these arrangements see Appendix XXX. 
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The scheme, as a scheme, seems to have been well de- 
vised; the question is whether its author was so zealous 
in carrying it out as some parts of his army certainly 
were, The foremost were those who had the longest way 
to go, the Italiots and the sea-force, They made their 
attack in concert at two different points on the two sides of 
the hill of Apoll6n, The crews of the ships were the first 
to land, seemingly at-a point to the west of the hill, by the 
mouth of a small stream which most likely marks the most 
western of the lost mouths of the river Gelas', The more 
part of the Punie force hastened to the chore to hinder 
their landing, ‘They thus left another point of their camp 
open to the attack of the Italiots, whose march along the 
coast led them to that mouth of the Gelas which forms the 
modern Torrente just at the time when the ships had reached 
the further point. They thus found the camp left with 
but few defenders, and were able to force their way into it. 
‘When the Carthaginians by the shore knew of this, the 
more part of their force turned to the rescue of the camp, 
and, after a hard struggle, they succeeded in driving the 
Italiots out of it, Many were driven into the ditch by 
the multitude of the barbarians who pressed upon them *, 
The Iberians and Campanians were foremost in the work; 
the barbarians of Italy doubtless felt a special call to be the 
chastisers of the Greeks of Italy*. With a loss of a thou- 
sand men, the Italiots were driven towards the city; but a 
shower of arrows from the ships—eailing doubtless east- 
ward to their help—hindered their enemies from pursuing 
them, and the remnant made their way safely to Gcla 4, 

‘The men cf Greek Italy had thus liad to bear the brunt 





1 Diod. xiii, 110. See vol. i. p. 4ot, and Appendix XXX, 

2 Tb. 5 7 wAiBeu viv BapBépa kararovodpere, 

2 Ib.5 of 8 -WByper wal Kapwarel . . . Bapeit Imecineror volt ded rit 
"WraNas "EAAgot 

*Th.5 ray Bay rare vauale dveepybvraw rofeiuaas rode Biseavras. Soe 
Appendix XXX. 
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of the struggle against the overwhelming numbers of the cus. 1x. 
Punic host. ‘The Geloans themselves gave them some help, 
but not much ; they were afraid to leave the ramparts of 
the city undefended’. There is something more suspicious Failure of 
in the failure of the Syracusans and other Sikeliots, and {8 Siks!- 
above all of the mercenaries under the tyrant’s immediate MC 
command, to reach their side of the Carthaginian camp in operate 
time to give any help to the gallant assault of the Italiota, Trina” 
‘They had a shorter and, one would think, an easier course 
before them; yet the Italiots were at their appointed place 
before them. Perhaps indeed they had been already driven 
out of the eamp on the western side before the Syracusans 
came to assault it on the eastern side, If however it was Supicions 
through any trick of Dionysios that the Syracusans failed {Sonytion. 
to reach the camp in time fora joint attack, no blame could 
attach to the mase of the Syracusan and Sikeliot force, 
They fought well against the Africans who came forth to The Sikel- 
oppose them ; they slew many of them, and drove the rest efit 
back to theircamp, By this time the Italiots had reached the 8,4" 
city, and the Spaniards and Campanians, no longer within 
reach of the archers on shipboard or on the shore, were free 
toact. They now set on the victorious Sikeliots, and at The native 
this stage the native Carthaginians are specially mentioned *. Guise. 
Perhaps under the immediate leadership of Himilkdn, they 
joined in the attack on the Sikeliots. ‘These too, like the 
Italiots, were driven back to the city with the loss of six 
hundred men. ‘The horsemen meanwhile, seeing the defeat 
of their comrades, but seeing also their escape to the city, 
followed them into Gela, with the enemy pressing hard 
after them. 

The Italiots had done their work manfully. So had the 

} Diod. xiii. 170; of Pager pdypt rds bnegisrres bweBorGouy ward Bpaydy 
hive veh “rehire, aBhutingaeen leet ie even yolinle™ Riwep 
boripouw ris BonBeias. 

2 Tbs roe ‘IBipeo mol Kapwardy Eri 82 Kapxndorler sapaBoniy- 
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Sikeliots no less, as far as they had been able to do any 
work at all, Roth had fought well as separate divisions. 
‘Was it chance, was it one man’s fault, that those divisions, 
failing to act in concert, had each yielded to overwhelming 
numbers? The tyrant’s own course meanwhile is by no 
means equally clear. With his mercenaries he entered the 
town of Gela, the town which had lately hailed him as its 
deliverer. His business now was to deliver Gela again. 
While the other divisions attacked the Carthaginian camp, 
he was to drive away the assailants of Gela from her walls. 
He at least, most likely his mercenaries also, must have 
known the topography of the town. And Gela must at 
all times have mainly consisted of one long street along 
the ridge of the hill, with little room for any perplexing 
labyrinth of ways on either side. Yet the story reads as if 
it were alleged that the immediate soldiers of Dionysios 
were hindered from taking any part in the work though 
the difficulties of the way through the town of Gela. They 
could not, from some cause not clearly explained, hasten, as 
they longed to do, to the place of battle!. A few days 
later Dionysios was charged by his enemies with having 
betrayed Gela. And things certainly look as if the hin- 
drance to the advance of the mercenaries, the failure of the 
Syracusans to act in concert with the Italiots, were both 
due to no other cause than the will of the master of Syra- 
euse, Certain it is that Dionysios and the mercenaries had 
no share in the battle, and that, while both Italiots and 
Sikeliots suffered heavy loss, no man of the mercenaries 
was slain®, All that we read is the strange tale that 
Dionysios passed through the city with difficulty, and find- 
ing his army defeated, came back within the walls ®. 


¥ Djod. xiii, 110; of nerd Arovucion madopdpa wédis Bresopeiorro ris xara 
rip wider SBoln, ob Burdperos xara iv IBiay xposipeaw dnorcioat. So, at 
the end of the chapter, Atorioios wdys BuedBiy ry wir. 

2 Tb. 112; 1) undéva merrondvas rév piaBopspay. 

1b, 110; ds xaréAaBe rd orpardrcdov fAarrondvoy, rére wiv dvds raw 
raion dvexdopyae. 
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His conduct after the battle was such as to strengthen cur. 1x. 
any suspicion against him. He at once called a council of 3 
his friends !—a body where Philistos must have been among Gels to be 
the foremost—and we are told that every voice declared that “™*e™- 
Gela was an unfit place for risking a decisive action with 
the enemy*. Towards evening he sent a herald to the 
Carthaginian camp, asking, in the usual Greek fashion, for 
the burial of the dead, We are not told what was the 
answer of Himilkdn, and Dionysios clearly did not wait any 
more than Dioklés had done for the performance of any 
funeral rites. The request seems to have been simply a blind, 

a blind rather for Sikeliot than for Punic eyes. The decision Dionysioe 
of the private council was carried out at once. Gela was Sam” 
to be forsaken, not only of her armed defenders, but like *™*Y- 
Akragas, of her own people. We are told,in few and pithy 

words, that Dionysios sent the multitude out of the city at 

the first watch of the night‘, At midnight he himself He follows 
followed, leaving only two thousand light-armed in Gela. Siny. 
‘These had orders to kindle many fires and to make all pos- 

sible noise 5, s0 that the besiegers might believe that the 

city was still occupied by the whole army. With the dawn 

of day they too set forth to follow their master; Gela was 

left without a man of the force which had come to relieve 

her. When the Carthaginians knew what had happened, The Car- 
they removed their camp to the city, and plundered what- ‘asininns 
ever they found in the houses °. 





1 Diod. xili. 111; ray giday owvayaydy ovyiBproy, Cf. above, p. 431, 
for the conciliabula of Hermokratés. 

2 Ib,; wdvrav Aeydrrav dveneriteioy vas ray Toner meph ray Aww 
xplvectas. 

2 Tb, deloreane whpura npds ry Borlpar wepl rie als alpor dvaupiocan roy 
vexpiv, This is all. 

“Th. dy pay be ahs woheon Sxdor wepl ry mphrrny gudaxhy ris rueris 


Uariararer. 





aiew 80 8Aqs Tis vorerds wal GopuBonoveir. For the fires com- 
pare the action of Nikins in p. 381. The retreating Athenians hardly had 
spirita for the process of BopuBoroviy. 

* Th,j ra weprptirra ward ras olsias Bojpnazar, 
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cuar.m. ‘The details of the flight from Gela are mixed up with 
Flight. |, the like details of the flight to which the people of another 
ad Kama city were driven at the same moment. For the march of 
Kamarina Dionysios led him by Kamarina, and there he compelled the 
Grakce at whole people to set forth for Syracuse, with their women 
onder and children, Their fear of the barbarians made them 
willing to obey, and eager not to put off their flight for a 
moment. For everywhere men remembered the fate of 
Selinous, Himera, and Akragas, and they saw the merciless 
crudlty of the Carthaginians to all who now fell into their 
hands, OF their sufferings new and full details are given. 
At Sclinous and Himera our accounts are vague; the 
captives of Gela and Kamarina had to undergo intolerable 
insults and torments, reaching to the height of impalement 
or crucifixion’, The road to Syracuse was covered with 
the hapless crowds fleeing from Gela and Kamarina, Some 
took with them their gold and silver and whatever else of 
their goods they could carry ; others thought not of their 
goods, but only of finding a place of shelter for their parents 
or their little children ®, And not 2 few of the sick and 
aged who had no friends or kinsfolk to care for them were, 
as at Akragas, left behind, fearing every moment that the 
barbarians would be upon them’. Gela and Kamarina had 
doubtless shared in their measure in the wealth and luxury 
of Akragas, and the sudden change from such a life to the 
state of homeless fugitives was strange and shocking to 
those who looked on as well as to those who had to endure 
Sompatty it, ‘The soldiers grieved as they saw the crowds of women 
shiver, and children, the boys and maidens of good birth, toiling 
along the road, shorn of all attendance and with all reserve 


» Diod. xiii. 1115 obeyle yap fr wap’ abrois gubd ray ddonoudvam, dA” 
dovpradis ray fruxnbran obs wiv dvearatpou, oft 8 dgophrou dxipyor 
topes. 


2 Ih; ruts 2 yorcis kal rémva 7d vima AaBérres Eperyer, obdeplar tm 
orpoply xpnpdray rout pert, 
> Ib. “Cf. the Athenian retreat, above, p. 368. 
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cast aside’, They grieved as they saw aged men striving cur. 1x. 
with efforts beyond their feeble strength to keep up with 

the pace of vigorous youth. Sorrow like unto their sorrow 

they had never seen. 

But there were those who saw the sight and did more Wrath 
than grieve’, There was the sorrow; on whom lay the Sng, 
guilt of it? The ory rose high against Dionysios as the 
author of all this grief. He had betrayed Gela and Kama- 
rina to the barbarians. He had done it all by agreement 
with the barbarians, in order that, supported by the fear of 
Carthage, he might reign over Syracuse and the other 
Sikeliot cities which were still left. The evidence against Evitence 
him was clear. Every act of the last few weeks and days (us, 
proved his guilt*. Why had he so delayed in bringing 
help to Gela? How was it that, while other divisions of 
the army hsd suffered severe loss, not a man of his own 
mercenaries had fallen? Why had he constrained the 
people of Gela and Kamarina to flee in such haste? No 
hopeless blow had fallen even upon Gela, and Kamarina 
had not even been attacked. Above all, how came it that 
the Carthaginians had not pursued the army, that they 
had not pursued the fugitives? The guilt of the tyrant 
was clear. He who had been foremost to denounce the 
neglect of the Syracusan generals in the relief of Akragas 
had now done far worse than those whom he denounced. 
Gela, the city which he had professed to defend, Kamarina 
which had not as yet stood in need of defenders, were the 
price which he had treacherously paid to win barbarian 
help for the support of his own unlawful power. By the 
favour of the gods his crimes had been revealed; the hour 

° Diod. xiii, 111; Uépav ydp waibas tAevOépevs wal wapivous impsyovs, 
dvagios Tijs HAulas, ds Eruxe, ward riy d8dv dpunudvas, ined) Thy oepod~ 
‘rq7a Kal ri aps rots dAAorpiovs Irrpomy 3 waupds depppeiro, 

Geapotvrer ol orparidras &' Spyis pty exo rv Avoriciov, 


Alow 2 ras ray deAnpotrray roxas. 
2 Ib. 11a, The points are given in order. 
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had come when all who had been looking out for a means 
of deliverance should work together to bring about the over- 
throw of the tyrant’s dominion ?. 


The first sign of the feeling against Dionysios was the 
act of the Italiots, the division of the army which had 
fought the best and suffered the most heavily in the battle 
before Gela, ‘They forsook him on the march, and went 
off through the inland country towards the strait. The 
enemies of Dionysios in his own city were not satisfied 
with such a negative sign of discontent. The Syracusan 
horsemen, who had been constrained to play a somewhat 
ignoble part before Gela, now deemed that the time was 
come when a bold stroke might get rid at once of the 
tyrant and of the tyranny. ‘They hoped at first to find an 
opportunity of slaying Dionysios on the march ; but he was 
too well guarded by his mercenaries for any chance of that 
kind?, With one consent therefore they rode with all 
speed to Syracuse, They hoped to upset the tyranny in 
the absence of the tyrant, and to defy him on his return in 
the name of a restored, perhaps an aristocratic, common- 
wealth, Their course naturally led them to that quarter of 
the city where revolutions now commonly happened. For 
them, men fresh from the army, high in rank in the army, 
coming, it might be supposed, at Dionysios’ own bidding, 
the gate of Achradina stood open ; they were admitted with- 
out suspicion. Within the gate, they were hard by the 
docks, the immediate seat of the tyrant’s power, where he 
had fixed his own dwelling-place*, Those who were left 


+ Died. xiii. 1125 Gore roix mpbrepor tmOupotar waipiy AaBeiy Tis 
drocréacas, adinep Gein xpovoig wévras tmoupyciv upls riv xaréAvow ris 
buvraareias. 

2 Ths 73 adv sparrov Inerhpouw, el Bivaivra ward ry SBiv dvedeiv ody 
rhparvor ds 32 képaw oix drodindyras abrdy rol wuoSopépevs, SpodvpaBdy 
girnevoay Us ras Eupaxoicas, 

* Th.g waranaplvres robs dy rol veaplous Byvooivras 1a wept ry Téhay, 
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in charge there knew nothing of what had happened at cuar. 1x. 
Gels, and offered no opposition to the horsemen. But the 

first act of newly recovered freedom did not augur well. 

‘The deliverers burst into the tyrant’s house ; they plundered They 

it of all the silver and gold and other wealth which he had [iwder 
already heaped together. But they went on to deal cruelly of Diony- 
and shamefully by his newly-married wife, whom one would Maltrest- 
have thought that Syracusans of equestrian rank would st of bis 
have respected as the daughter of Hermokratés'. She died, 

perhaps by her own hand; and from this time the mal- Gencral 
treatment of the women of the house of a fallen enemy trement 
became almost as common a feature in the revolutions of 
Syracuse as it was in the revolutions of any Eastern court *, 

Its one effect was of course to make party strife yet more 

bitter. By Dionysios,a temperate and domestic tyrant, the 

wrong done to his wife was keenly felt, and it stirred him 

up to fiercer revenge. We are not told what other steps 

were taken by the liberators. They deemed that they had Hopes and 
succeeded in their enterprise; they deemed that by the loss “"°""™ 
of Syracuse following at once upon the failure at Gela, the 

power of the tyrant was altogether broken. ‘They trusted 

that he would not venture either to come back to Syracuse 

or to abide with the army. They gave out that Dionysios 

had pretended that the Carthaginians had been defeated 

and had fled. However this might be, they added, with 


dleF dor oiderds xwdtaasror. ‘This almost reads aa if some words had 
dropped out. At any rate wo see the nearness of the tyrant's quarters to 
the gate. 

+ Diod. xiii. 11; riy 2 ywraina suAAaBbrres, obra kldecay wands Sore 
ral rv ripavvor Baplus lveyneiv rip dpyhy, voulCovres hy rabens ryspiay 
werlory dra lore ris mphs aMjrovs xovewias ward rhy tnlecow, 
In xiv. 44 the is spoken of aa xara riy dxboracw viv Ierdey deppyudry. 
Plut. Dion 3; Seadr wal xaparéyow GBpas cle 73 epa wabiBpiaar, 2° 
ols xpoiearo Tar Bior éxovsios. On another, imaginary, daughter of Here 
mokratés, who became the subject of one of the later Greek novels, nee 
Appendix XXIX. 

* See Grote, ai. 257. 
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cusr.ix, perfect truth, that the Syracusans, under his leadership, 
were the defeated side?. 
Dionysia But for theenergy of Dionysios the revolted horsemen of 
Syrmewe’ Syracuse were no match. As soon as the tyrant heard what 
had happened in the city, he saw that the only way to main- 
tain his power was to strike a blow as sudden as that which 
his enemies had struck. He must show himself where he was 
even less looked for than they had been. He chose a budy of 
men in whom he could trust, a hundred horse and six hundred 
foot, none of them, we may be sure, citizens of Syracuse. 
At the head of the most active of these, he made a march 
He reaches of four hundred stadia as quickly as might be. It was in 
thst the dead of the night when he came before the gate of 
Achradina, It was of course shut. Whether he demanded 
admittance and was refused, or whether he chose the course 
which he took as that which would cause the greatest sur- 
prise, his next step was to burn the gate. To that end he 
got together a vast heap of the tall reeds which grow so 
plentifully in the marshy ground about Syracuse, and which 
Burning are used for many purposes®, The fire burned merrily 
of thegste: before the gate; while it was blazing, Dionysios waited 
for the coming of the rest of his following. At last the 
gate gave way before the flames, and Dionysios was again 
in Syracuse. 
‘The home- ‘The force at the head of which he eame was not large, 
Deajuist but the ill-luck or the folly of his enemies made it irresist- 
inthe ible, As soon as the news reached them, the leaders of the 
“Norsemen, that is, the richest and best-born men in Syracuse, 
went forth at once to meet the tyrant, perhaps without 
waiting for the whole of their own body, certainly without 


* Died. xiii, 1125 fpacay abrdv be ply Pédas xpoowointivas rods oirucas 
Awobidpéaney, yuvl BY ds dAntis dnoBeBpaxdvar rods Zupaxovaious. 

* Tb. 1135 fe [ry widqy] xarahaBin xexdciopirny, mpoolineer abrf rir 
raraxenopicpivoy ix rav thaw nédquoy, § xpijo8as voui{ovew of Zvpaxobaior 
apis vip ris xovies oivdeow, ‘This is surely & touch from an eyewitness 
and actor. 
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any attempt to call the mass of the people to their help. cuar. 1x. 

‘Was this mere haste or foolhardiness, or was it aristo- Their 

cratic scorn of the commons? Or did the leaders of the ™*"** 

revolt know that the mass of the people was not on their 

side? The commons of Syracuse were perhaps not greatly 

drawn to such deliverers as they had just now got, and 

they may have thought that a change from tyranny to 

oligarchy would be no gain. In any case it was only a 

very small body of the leading horsemen who came as far 

as the ayora to meet Dionysios in arms, There they met 

him marching through Achradina’, It was a massacre 

rather than a battle which followed on a spot so rich in 

revolutionary scenes. The horsemen were so few that no 

real fighting was nesded to get rid of them. ‘They were They are 

easily surrounded and shot down by the tyrant’s mer- Suywumel 

cenaries*, Dionysios then'marched through the city; a few 4"™- 

who came out to withstand him without discipline or union 

were easily slain, He then went round to the houses of Vengeance 

those whom he knew to be the most opposed to him. fio, 

Many wore taken; but even now Dionysios made distine- 

tions ; some were killed at once; others were only driven 

out. A body of the horsemen contrived to escape out of Flight of 

. the surviv- 

the city *. ing horse 
Such was the night’s work. By the moming light, the" 

whole body of the mercenaries and the mass of the Sikeliot ofthe rest 

allies had reached Syracuse. The men of Gela and Ka- 10° 

marina, whose wrongs had been the immediate occasion of 

the whole movement against Dionysios, did not dare to put 


1 Diod. xili, 113; clofraue Ba rhs "Axpabivns. This is clearly (coe 
vol. ii, p. 444) the Lower Achradins. ‘The gate, the docks, and the agora 
are all near together. 

2 Tb. Goav 2 wepl niy dyopdy, wal xuedaBévres ind rior poBopsper, 
Aravres eargeovradqaay. Thay were 3Afyoc wavredae, 

3 Tb.5 robs re oxopddny eBonBoivras dveine nal ry AdAorplax 7H rupay- 
vids Baxerpdvan tapes ras oleias, Sv robs pdv duénreive, robe B de ris rideas 


UgtBade, 
VoL. 111. Pp 
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cuar.1x, themselves in his power by entering Syracuse. At the 
Kestom head of the rest of his following, Syracusan, Sikeliot, and 
ower of mercenary, Dionysios was again undisputed lord of the city. 
"28. Over the whole extent of its subject and dependent lands 
vheGe- his dominion was less certain. The fugitives from Gela 
yi" and Kamarina betook themselves to Leontinoi, there to joim 
psiamgoto the Akragantine remnant who could hardly be reckoned 
any longer as partisans of Dionysios!. The horsemen who 

escaped from the city found another place of shelter, which 

The they made the centre of all opposition to the tyrant. They 
nae” fled to Inessa, a place which we saw a few years back in 
the condition of a Sikel town controlled by a Syracusan gar- 
rison, In that character it had done yood service for Syra~ 
cuse in the Athenian war®, From henceforth it appears as 
tna, the name which it had borne from the time when it 
became the refuge of the last Deinomenid ruler to the time 
when it became the firstfruits of the restored Sikel dominion 
of Ducetius*, In Syracusan mouths, in Greek mouths 
generally, it may have been tna all along, as an alterna 
tive name with the Sikel Inessa. Henceforth we hear only 
‘ma of Btna; that is the name on its coins of later date. OF 
centre ofits Sikel inhabitants at this moment we hear nothing ; the 
to Diouy- light in which A&tna just now shows itself is that of a place 
where Syracusans dissatisfied with the rule of Dionysios 

could set up a separate Syracusan community of their own. 

Itiis, in a better cause, what Eleusis was to Athens after the 

Position of overthrow of the Thirty ®. Leontinci, grown again into 


Dicaytion something more than a Syracusan outpost, Atna held by 











1 Diod. xiii. 113; Teagor 88 eal Kapapwain r@ Arevvoig epipas 
Exovres, els Acovrivour dwpAdeyyaay. 

* See above, pp. 35% 205- * See vol. ii. pp. 322, 368. 

* Coins of Sicily, 4; Head, 104. The coins of thin Atna begin in 
‘Timoleod’s day, and must be distinguished from coins (see Coins of Sicily, 435 
Head, 114) which belong to the Hierenian tna at Katané, There soon 
to be no coins with the name of Ineaes, 

* Beo Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 39, 43: Grote, viii, 380-383. Cf. the secession 
from Gela to Makt6rion in vol. ii. p. 101. 
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a garrison no longer at the command of the existing powers cuar. 1x. 
of Syracuse, were difficulties with which the new master of Leontinoi 
Symcuse had to grapple from the first moment of his 


dominion. 


The suspicion of treacherous dealing with the enemy Nezotia- 
which had led to the late outbreak against the tyrant was Cyrthage, 
presently confirmed by the negotiations which followed 
the restoration of his power. Himilkdn at once sent a Menage 
herald to Syracuse, calling, with barbarian pride, on the “yas” 
vanquished to accept terms of peace. Dionysios gladly 
accepted the offer. That is to say, the negotiation now 
was a sheer pretence. The whole thing, we may be sure, 
had been arranged before the tyrant's march to Gela, A Tbe 
treaty was now agreed on between Dionysios and Carthage, "”” 
every word of which, even in the shape in which we have 
it, is worthy of careful study, but of which we specially 
wish to see the exact words which were graven on the 
stone. We should like to know in what form of words Its eo 
Dionysios contracted on behalf of the people whom he tre 
held in bondage, and yet more should we like to know 
whether such terms as he agreed to received the formal 
consent of even the moat submissive of assemblies. And we 
might ask further by whom, besides Dionysios himself, the 
treaty was, according to custom, sworn to on the Syracusan 
side, On all these points our grievous lack of Syracusan 
documents forbids us to do more than guess, Of the terms Report of 
of the treaty we have a report, not very satisfactory cer- Dindre 
tainly, but which is likely to be accurate in the main 
points?, ‘The usual engagement for the restoration of 
ships and prisoners on both sides does not fail to be found 


in it; it is the graver and more special clauses of the 


4 Diod. xili, 114; Exeuper els Zipaxovoas wipuec, wapaxaAdy ols jpr- 
Thulvous Badioacbos. 
2 Tb.; See Appendix XXXI. 
Pp2 
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. treaty which give it its character. The peace between 


Dionysios and Carthage more than forestalled on Sicilian 
ground the disgraceful surrender of Greck cities to the bar- 
barian which several years later was the main article of the 
Peace of Antalkidas on Asiatic ground, The peace which 
the King sent down}, the peace of which Sparta under 
Agisilaos was not ashamed to be the executor, was the 
fellow to the peace which Himilkén sent to Dionysios. The 
principle of the treaty was simple. Each of the high con- 
tracting parties was guaranteed in all that he had already 
grasped. Dionysios was acknowledged by Carthage as lord 
of Syracuse—one would like to see the style and title in 
Greck and Phenician—and Carthage was acknowledged by 
Dionysios as mistress of all the Greek cities on the northern 
and southern coasts of Sicily. Never yet had Hellas re- 
ceived such a blow since Greeks first ceased. to be free 3, 
since the Greek cities of Asia passed under the power, first 
of the Lydian and then of the Persian, 

But, if the general principle of the treaty is simple, there 
is much that is both instructive and puzzling in the details, 
While so many cities are brought under some measure or 
other of Carthaginian authority, the exact relation to the 
ruling city was not to be the same in each case. By the 
terms of the treaty, in our report of them, Carthage was 
to keep, not only her ancient Phoenician dependencies, but 
her conquests, Greek and barbarian,“ Sikans, Selinuntines, 
and Akragantines—such is the strange grouping of the 
treaty—“and moreover the Himeraians3.” These last of 
course are themen of the Himeraian Therma; but one would 
like to know what was the actual word used in the document. 
Besides these, the Gcloans and Kamarinaians are to dwell in 
unwalled towns, and to pay tribute to Carthage. A dis- 
tinction is here clearly drawn between direct, subjects of 


1 Xen, Hell. w. 1. 304 385 9 dptyy fy xartmeupe Baaels. 
+ Herod. i. 6, 3 Seo Appendix XXX1. 
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Carthage and mere tributaries. Selinous and Akragas, or omar. 1x. 
what was left of them, enter into the relation of subjects, 04 ‘ibu- 
Gela and Kamarina only intothat of tributaries. ‘The tribu- 

tary elation was one degree less degrading. ‘The cities that 

entered into it would remain distinct, though dependent, com- 

munities ; they would keep their own laws and magistrates, 

only paying a stipulated sum to the ruling city. ‘The price Tributaries 
of such half-freedom was that, in order to hinder revolts """*"°* 
against the ruling city, they were to remain unwalled towns 
incapable of defence. But Sclinous, Akragas, and Himera seta 
or Therma, became, not merely tributary to Carthage, but an 
actual Carthaginian possessions. Carthage could, if she ss! 
pleased, hold and garrison them as parts of her own subject. 
teritory, more strictly her own than Panormos or Motya. 

Hence there is nothing said about the towns remaining 
unwalled. It may well be that Selinous kept the wall of 
Hermokratés, that Akragas kept the elder wall of Thérdn. 

But those walls now became bulwarks of Phenician power, 

no longer defences against it, 

Another point to be noticed in the language of the treaty Position of 
is that the Old-Phonician towns of Sicily are spoken of, pei. 
not only as dependencies of Carthage, but as her ancient “ities; 
colonies, One would again like to see both the Greek ould, 
and the Phenician text; one wishes to know whether the of 
phrase is due to the craft of the diplomatist or to the eare- 
lessness of the historian, Hither cause is quite possible, 
Diodéros was always capable of a confusion; and the art, 
not always unsuccessful, of trying to change facts by giving 
them more convenient names was doubtless already known 
at Carthage, In either case the employment of such astyle 
is remarkable. It marks the effect of the late successes Effesta 
of Carthage on Phenician as well as on Greek cities. fen at. 
It marke the last stage in the gradual fall of Panormos, the Pheni- 
‘Motya,and Solous,from independent commonwealths to mere cian cities, 


4 See Appendix XXXI. 
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cuse.1e, possessions of a sister colony. They are now put on a level 
with the newly won Greek territory of Carthage, If they 
kept any shadow of freedom after this, it must have been 
simply municipal. It is further to be noticed that, at least 
as the treaty has come down to us, these Phenician depen- 
dencies of Carthage in Sicily are not mentioned by name. 
This again may be the confusion of the historian; yet 
diplomatists in all ages have found that a certain vagueness 
Nomen. of language often serves their purposes very happily. So 
inca* again, in a document which is evidently meant as a settle- 
towns. ment. of all Sicily, we are struck by the absence of any 
mention of the Elymien towns. But any mention of them 
was needless. Segesta had become, by its own act, a de- 
pendency of Carthage’. Eryx could have kept no inde- 
pendence after the submission of Segesta, It must have 
been now thatit became a part of the Carthaginian dominion, 
where Carthaginian Stophefim held the highest magistracy, 
and where another HimilkGn from him of our story paid his 
vows to Ashtoreth on her own mountain, Subjects of 
Carthage both Segesta and Eryx had now become; but it 
would be yet more strange to speak of them as her colonies 

than to apply that name to the Pheenician cities. 
Thus far Carthage negotiated directly in her own in- 
terest. Some lands and cities were to be her immediate 
Guarana subjects; others were to be hertributaries. But the whole 
pendence of Sicily has not yet been provided for. Clauses follow to 
ofthe secure the independence of some parts and the bondage of 


ie others, ‘The Leontines, the Messanians, and all the 
and Mer Sikels, shall be independent *.” ‘These provisions must have 
sans been most bitter restrictions on the ambition of the tyrant 
of Syracuse, Conquest at the expense of the Sikels of the 
interior and of the Greeks of the east coast was the most 


obvious form of aggrandizement that was open to him, All 








1 See above, p. 450. 1 See Appenlix X 
3 See Appendix XXX1. 
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Sikel conquest is now forbidden; as for the Grecks, no cur. 1x. 
guaranty of independence is given to the late Chalkidian 
enemies of Syracuse at Naxos and Katané. But any action Special 
against them is made far more difficult by the guaranty ire" 
which is given of the independence of Leontinoi, ‘This Jast susanty 
was the sharpest cut that could be dealt against any lord of tind. 
Syracuse, against any commonwealth of Syracuse. Not 

only was a barrier set up against Syracusan advance to the 

north, but an actual part of the Syracusan territory was 

taken away, to form, as in past times, an independent com- 
monwealth of Leontinoi. The new citizens of Leontinoi 

were the fugitives from Akragas, Gela, and Kamarina. It 

was before the power of Carthage, the destroyer or subduer 

of their old homes, that they had fled. The Akragan- 

tine fugitives, once zealous supporters of Dionysios, had 
ceased to be so ; the fugitives from Gela and Kamarina had 

gone to Leontinoi in the character of his open enemies. 

But Carthage could now take up the cause of her own 
victims and could guarantee their independence, as means 

of putting » further restraint on the advance of Syracuse 

or her master. 

Yet, among so much that was directly designed to weaken Guaranty 
the powers of Dionysios, there was one clause specially for %{h° 
his advantage. His dominion was to be carefully hemmed Bi 
in between the independent commonwealth of Leontinoi, cue. 
the Carthaginian tributaries at Kamarina, and the free 
Sikels who fringed the territory between these two points. 

But within those bounds he was to be acknowledged and to 

be supported. The words of the treaty in our copy stand 

thus; “And the Syracusans shall be subject to Diony- 

sios 1” That is to say, Carthage gives Dionysios a guaranty 

of the tyranny. He is to be as those Italian princes who, Anilogy 

during a good part of the present century, were maintained as fo," 
masters of unwilling subjects by the power of the Austrian, under the 

1 See Appendix XXXI. 
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cusr.tx, There was indeed this difference between the cases, that the 
Italian princes held aknown formal position, with a known 
title as King or Duke. With.them therefore a treaty, 
whatever its objects, might be made in the usual forms and 
Diffcotty in the face of day. But, in our lack of trustworthy texts of 
ie titay- documents, we are driven to ask in vain, in what shape Car- 
ow. thage gave its guaranty to a power which was incapable of 
formal description. We may be sure that Dionysios was 
not described on any stone as tyrant, and it is hard to 
believe that any stone was graven with the public promise 
of Carthage to keep the people of Syracuse in subjection to 
Was the a captain-general of their own choosing !, One is strongly 
ca’) tempted to believe that a clause of this kind must have 
been a secret one. But the practical relation which it estab- 
lished must have been, as regarded those who were most 
nearly concerned, much the same as in the later cases with 
which we have compared it. If the people of Syracuse 
should rise against their master, Carthage, it would seem, 
undertook to put down the revolt. The free citizens of 
Syracuse were, perhaps by a secret engagement, put in the 
same case in which the Lacedwmonian helots could be put 
by an open engagement, When Athens and Sparta became 
friends and allies, Athens pledged herself, in case of need, to 
help to put down the bondmen of Sparta?; Carthage now, 
in the like sort, pledged herself to put down the bondmen 
of Dionysios, 
Bargain It was for the price of this guaranty from the barbarian 
feivert, that the chosen general of Syracuse had cold every enuse 
snd Car. which he had ostentatiously taken upon him to support. 
He had risen to power by fierce attacks on his predecessors 
and colleagues in office; he denounced them as men who, 





+ With the position of Dionysios as oxparnyds abroxparop I shall have to 
spesk more fully in the next chapter. See above, p. 553. 

2°Thna. ¥. 23. 15 By Bf Bovdsia Beanoriras, Imerupely "ABrwalous 
Aaxcdapovios marrt oféve xara 1d dwardy. 
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for their own ends, were betraying the armies of Syracuse cur. 1s. 
and the cities of Hellas to the barbarian. But whatever 
Daphnaios or any one else may have done in the way of 
treason, Dionysios had outdone them all. ‘To establish his sis 
own unlawful power, he had sold the interests of Syracuse (fteseral 
and of Hellss, He had betrayed Gela and Kamarina to the Sisot 
Phenician. He had consented to what in some Syracusan special 
eyes might seem almost as grievous, to the dismemberment isteesta, 
of Syracusan territory by the restoration of independent 
Leontinoi. Such was the price which Syracuse and Sicily 

had to pay for the establishment of despotic power over a 

single city at the hands of one of its own citizens, ‘Treason of His treason 
this kind was essentially the work of atyrant; we can hardly ‘Poly 
conceive such an act on the part either of a lawful king or i of 
of a republican magistrate. A leader of either of those kinds 

might be driven to accept such shameful terms after a 
crushing defeat. But Dionysios had undergone no crushing 

defeat. Syracuse had not been attacked; if the Syra- 

cusan army had been defeated before Gela, its defeat was 
strongly suspeoted to have been the work of Dionysios him- 

self, It was simply for the sake of establishing his own His truck. 
power that Dionysios stooped to this baseness. We may be wet oty 
sure that the terms to which he agreed were as galling to “™P0"™rY- 
him as to any of those who were under his tyranny. He 

did not mean to establish a lasting state of things in which 
Dionysios should reign as the puppet of Carthage. He 

simply submitted for the moment, in the hope of presently 
breaking off the yoke. All that he sought for by the His object 
present: treaty was time fully to strengthen his power, As qe ™™ 
soon as that was done, he was ready to step forth in quite boda 
another character. He had submitted to the barbarian in power 
order to become fully lord of Syracuse ; once undisputed Chrcten, 
lord of Symcuse, he was ready at once to enlarge the of i 
power of Syracuse and to take up the part of the champion 


of Greek Sicily against Carthage. So he did, and, with 
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some ups and downs, on the whole successfully. He made 
Syracuse the greatest city of Sicily, of Greece, and of 
Enrope. And he made her, not only the greatest city, 
but the greatest power. He made Sicily, and Syracuse as 
the head of Sicily, the centre of a dominion such as had 
never been seen before, but which, if it actually lasted but a 
little time beyond his own life, suggested much to many who 
came after. The reign of Dionysios is indeed an epoch- 
making time, not only in the history of Sicily, but in the 
history of the world. 


Our general view of the position of Dionysios and of the 
nature of his power will come in another chapter, the ecbap- 
ter which must be given to a full pictare of the thirty-eight 
years of his tyranny. Ae yet we have had to speak of him 
and his power in some sort incidentally. Our subject has 
been the second Carthaginian invasion of Sicily, from the 
expedition of Hannibal to the treaty with Himilkén. But 
we have been unable to record the later stages of the 
war without bringing in Dionysios ss the most prominent 
actor, and without recording the domestic revolution which 
enabled him to appear as the most prominent actor. In 
our next chapter we shall look at him and his dominion 
directly on their own account, But there are a few points 
at which we must look before we enter on that fuller 
picture, After the conclusion of the treaty Himilkon did 
not linger long in Sicily; he had no motive so to do. But 
he had one important: piece of business to do before he set 
forth, to pay off his mercenaries, as many at least as he 
did not mean to carry with him into Africa. To that end 
he struck coins of two patterns, patterns well suited for 
the currency of a Phenician power tearing rale in Sicily. 
The artistic type followed the finest models of the Greek 
coinage of the island. The bridleless horse of Syracuse, 
the half-horse of conquered Gela, were both copied. But 
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the palm-tree on the reverse was a badge of the Phoenician nar. 1x. 
master, and letters graven in the Phoenician tongue showed 

yet more plainly at whose bidding the moneyer plied his 

skill, The coins of the eamp bore the fitting legend of The 
‘Mackanat, long mistaken for a Phienician name of Panormos; Mécien" 
they bore too the name of Carthage itself in its native 

form, Kart-chadasat, the Neapolis of Canaan?, We are 
brought nearer to the times of which we write when we look 

on moneys which passed from hand to hand among men 

of so many nations, each of which played ifs part in our 

Sicilian story. 

Another question arises, whether the destroyer of the Himikin 
cities, the grantor of the treaty, the issuer of the coins, had Siti" 
after all to turn away from Sicily in a guise other than that 4°4- 
of a conqueror. Our one informant, immediately after his Alleged 
report of the treaty, goes on to say that the Carthaginians "edna. 
sailed for Africa, having lost more than half their army Slee 
through the plague, He adds further that, after they 
had crossed to Africa, the plague went on there, destroy- 
ing many both of the Carthaginians themselves and of 
their allies’, One suspects some confusion here, ‘The Dowbift- 
army of Himilkén had doubtless suffered heavily from the try” 
plague while it was encamped before Akragas. But those 
losses had surely been made up by fresh reinforcements, 
and we have heard nething more of the plague since Himil- 
kon took up his winter quarters in the forsaken city. No 
plague is spoken of as affecting the Carthaginian army 
before Gela; and if the enemy’s force had been so weakened 
as this account makes out, Himilkdn would surely have 
heen ready to make peace on terms less unfavourable to 

1 A.J, Evans, Syracuean Medallions, p. 98. See vol. i. p. 231. 

2 Diod. xiii, 1145 wAeioy 72 fuiov pépor rar orparumriy dxoBadderes 
tad vi récou. There haa been no meation of any slckueon since the plage 
before Akragas in o. 86. 

* Ib; of8ty 8° irroy eal xard Acfinw dapeivavros rod Aopod, wayrAy- 

G4is abraw re ray KapynBoriaw, Ir: 82 al ray cuupdxaw RegBipnoay. 
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enar.ix. Dionysios, One ia tempted to think that we have here 
some confused remembrance of the plague before Akragas ; 
one might even fancy that the destruction of Carthaginian 
armies by the plague was lookel on as so regular an 
accompaniment of a campaign against Syracuse that it was 
assumed and recorded in the narrative as a kind of formula, 

Is bearing If this report of the plague is true, it makes the treason 

ort og of Dionysios yet blacker. At the same time it makes it 

Dionysos more unreasonable and unlikely. A guaranty from Car- 
thage in her full might would be worth a high price at the 
hands of Dionysios. A guaranty from Carthage at a time 
of Carthaginian weakness would be hardly worth the loss 
and infamy which it would carry with it. The submission 
of Dionysios to Carthage was meant to be only for a 
moment, At a time when Carthage was in no case to 
support him, there could have been no need for him to 
make any submission at all. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE L. p.. 


Tur AUTHORITIES FOR THE ATHENIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN 
Invastons. 


I nave already remarked more than once that the first chapter 
of this volume has had an advantage above all before or after it 
in having been written with the guidance of the master-piece of 
all contemporary narrative, the history of the Athenian Taucy- 
pints. It call up strange feelings when one turns from reading 
his pages by the shore of the Great Harbour, from testing the 
perfection of his picture on the height of Epipolai or by the 
banks of Assinaros, and finds that the restless ingenuity of German 
scholars has developed a Thukydideische Frage. Everything else 
has been cavilled at and guessed at; so those who cannot live 
without cavilling and guessing have come at last to cavil and 
guess at those things which cannot be spoken against. Things 
have indeed changed since it was thought a heinous sin in Grote 
himeelf to hint, not that Thucydides bad misrepresented a single 
fact, but that personal feelings had onco led him to pronounce 
a judgement which the facts of his own narrative did not bear out. 
On such grounds, in those days, a clever writer of imitative verses 
ventared to match himeelf with the great master, and to rejoice 
that such an one as he was no member of either English University. 
The position taken by Grote, which then was deemed impiety against 
Thucydides, would now pass for a superstitious worship of him. For 
the tone of the new school is often that of religious reformers attack- 
ing some form of idolatry. The false god Thucydides must be 
pulled down from his altar, and dragged through the mud like 
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fallen Peroun through the streets of Kief. Sometimes we are for- 
bidden to believe what Thucydides tells us; sometimes it seems that 
we are almost forbidden to believe that there was any Thucydides 
at all. Even in our own land we have been ordered, with all the 
irresistible authority of a “headmaster,” to cast away half the text 
that was good enough for Thirlwall, Arnold, and Grote. Anda Ger- 
man scholar, with a double allowance of Scharfeinn, knows exactly 
how much was thrust into the text by a “bloodthirsty forger,” 
(“ein blutdiirstiger Verleumder”), a being more terrible, one is 
driven to suppose, thun the author of the false Phalaris or the false 
Ingulf (Miller-Stribing, Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 149). In 
the course of several years past a vast Litteratur has arisen, of 
which, by great good luck, a very small part only affects the history of 
Sicily. (See for specimens, some of which we may have to mention 
again, “Der gegenwiirtige Stand der Thukydideischen Frage,” by 
Dr. Georg Meyer, Nordhausen, 1889.) When a question is raised 
(Thukydideische Forschungen, p. 15) as to the possible ways of 
getting rid of a thousand Mytilenaian prisoners, our experience 
of our native Agathoklés and our invader Hannibal makes the 
difficulty seem somewhat less. We may even remember that— 
unless the newest views on the Annalenfraye have set the fact 
aside—Charles the Great, in a single day, successfully accom- 
plished the work of getting rid of more than four times as many 
Soxons (Einhard, Ann. 782). Is Thucydides to be believed? He 
can answer the question who, with Thucydides in his hand or in 
his memory, has, in the wake of the last march of Lamachos, 
stepped out the ground from the cliff of Portella del Fusco to 
the muddy shore of the Great Harbour. He who has made that 
journey, he who bas made others like it on the hills and the 
plains of Syracuse, knows well that the crowd of minute local 
touches can come only from one who has gone over the ground 
before him and has truly reported what he saw (see pp. 222, 246). 
And when one who knows Syracuse but does not know Plataia 
is told that Thucydides’ description of Plataia does not agree with 
the appearances of the ground, he is tempted to be provisionally 
satisfied with the strong presumption that the caviller has either 
misunderstood his Thucydides or mistaken his site. 

‘Yes, on the strong height of Epipolai, even on the lowlier 
ventage-ground of the Olympieion, we may leave the disputants 
in this Frage to see to one another. When Dr. Adolf Bauer of 
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Graz gives his pamphlet the heading “‘Thukydides und H. Miller- 
Stribing,” he has not undertaken a task quite co hopeless as his 
who thought it clever to head his pamphlet “Thucydides or 
Grote 1” Sicilian history is far more nearly touched by another 
branch of the controversy, namely that which scems to be techni- 
cally called “Die Entstehung der Thukydideischen Geschichte” 
(see L. Gwiklitski, Hermes, xii. 23). The truthfulness of our 
author is here no longer concerned, but only the date and order 
of his writings. This does concern us a good deal, a good deal 
more than the mere cavillers, a good deal more than the “‘Thu- 
kydideslegende” of Wilamowitz-Millendorff (Hermes, xii. 326). 
Here too an amazing Litteratur has sprung up, which, if I were 
to fallow it out in every branch and twig, I should hardly live to 
reach the presence of Count Roger or even of King Pyrrhos. 
Human nature, at least insular nature, gives way before such 
aight as the “Bibliographische Ucbersicht” in Philologus, vol. 
xxxviii, p. 751, with a list of nine pages of books all about Thucy- 
dides. Yet more does it fail before eighty-two pages of “ Juhres- 
berichte,” devoted to “Thucydides, Erster Artikel.” One tries 
to make one’s way through the a, 8, 7, through the endless dix 
cussions about 58¢ 5 médeyos and é sédewor de; and one is perhaps 
driven to think that all may be endured, so long as we do not 
make Thucydides number his summers and winters by the years 
of “the Peloponnesian War.” One lights on a discourse, “ Ueber 
die successive Entstebung des Thucydideischen Geschichtewerkes,” 
von Julius Helmbold, and finds it is only “II. Teil.” But it is 
some comfort to find that is a“ Widerlegung der Aunahme einer 
Redaction von fremder Hand,” and one learns casually ut p. 21 that 
the Peloponnesian invasions of Attica have given occasion for & 
Devastationsfrage. At last one almost comes instinctively to 
shrink from all discourses about Quellen. One begins to suspect 
forgetfulness of the truth that the final cause of u “source” is 
not simply to show our ingenuity in finding the way to it, but 
to draw something from it when it is found. And it is curious 
to see the advantage which men who have themselves written 
history on a considerable scale have over the writers of mere 
articles and pamphlets, however ingenious. Grote does not enter 
much on such matters; when now and then he does, he shows 
the true Scharfeinn of a man who knows practically what he is 
about. Holm too, in his treatment of these questions, stands out 
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distinctly from the mass of his countrymen. Author of two 
considerable histories, he knows how history is written, He 
ence how, in a large work, a work which has 
gone through much revision, a work which may not have been 
written in the exact order which it has finally to take, there mast 
be many changes and ineertions, how there may well be a few 
little repetitions, even here and there trifling contradiction, He 
knows how easy it is, in correcting a series of passages by some 
fresh light, to leave some trace somevhere or other of the un- 
corrected state of things. Having gone through such small acci- 
dents himeelf, he knows how little is proved by them in an ancient 
writer. In short, men like Grote and Holm are gild-brothers of 
the craft of Thucydides, and that the vriter of the most learned 
and brilliant dissertation is not. 











in which Thucydides wrote hie history, as far at least 
concerned, is to my mind clear enough in @ general 
way. ‘Acwenlige to Miiller-Stribing (Forschungen, p. 42), up to 
1846 everybody believed that Thucydides wrote his eight books 
all at © pull after the year 404 (cf. H. Welzbofer, Thukydides und 
sein Geschichtswerk, Miinchen, 1878). Yet even before Grote 
came to help us, it was easy to seo that there was a fresh start 
atv. 25 and auother at vi. 1. A start at iv. 49 we might not 
be clever enough to see, One does not need page after page of 
dissertation to prove that Thucydides first wrote a history of what 
he calls the first war (6 mparos wéteyos, Y. 24. 2) down to the Peace 
of Nikias and the fifty yenrs’ alliance between Athens and Sparta 
in the year 421. This part ends with the twenty-fourth chapter 
of the fifth book, At some later time, when he saw that those 
formal acts had not really ended the war, he began again (at 
v. 27) to write the history of ita remaining years. I should sus 
pect that this was not very long after the events recorded in the 
rest of the fifth book. The Melian controversy reads as if it were 
pat in on purpcse to point silently the moral of the events which 
are next recorded; the rest might well be written before the 
Sicilian war, Thuoydides designed (v. 26. 1) to carry his story 
down to the taking of Athens in 404 ; he therefore outlived that 
year; but that does not prove that he may not have begun to write 
long before it, He seemingly did not carry his actual narrative 
lower down than the year 411; but, at some time after the events 
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of 404, he joined the two parts together in a rather inartificial way. 
This was done in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh chapters of 
the fifth book, which form a preface to the second part. He must 
alo, at some time after 413, have revised the first part, and brought 
in several pascages referring to events recorded in later books. 
The temptation to do something like this, in revising at a later 
stage of one’s experience whut one has written in earlier times, is 
sometimes irresistible. 

These insertions specially concern us, because two of them 
directly refer to the Athenian war in Sicily. One comes in Thucy- 
dides' review of the administration of Periklés, ii. 65. 12, 13) 
where he sits in judgement on the Sicilian expedition (8 éx Zuxehiav 
mois). The other is in iv. 81. 2, where he says that the good 
impression caused by the conduct of Brasidas made the subject 
allies of Athens more ready to join the Lacedemonians after the 
Athenian overthrow in Sicily (é riv xpévp Sorepoy perd rd ée Zuxe- 
Alas wddepov), And there is an earlier reference to Sicily which is 
not £0 palpably an insertion, but which easily may be one. This is 
in i. 17. 1, 18. 1, where he is speaking of the tyrannies in Greece. 
None of the tyrants in Old Greece, he says, founded any great 
dominion; he adds of yap év 2ucehig éml wAeiorov éxdpyoay duvciues 
Directly after, he tells of Lacedsemonian action against the tyrants: 
of mdeioro wal redevraio, hiv ray dv Texedlg, dmd Aaxedasporior 
rara\iOyeay, Euch man must judge by his own tact whether these 
words do or do not sound as if they were put in after Thucydides 
had come to think and know more about Sicily. Indeed we must 
not forget that Thucydides lived to see or hear of the rise of 
Dionysios, which would bring Sicilian tyrants still more strongly 
before his mind. 

‘As for the two more palpable insertions, it is worth notice that 
no reference of this kind is made when Thucydides is recording 
Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books. When he 
first wrote that part of his narrative, he did not look forward 
toa time when Sicily should become the chief seat of the warfare 
of all Greece, When it had tuken that character, and when his 
own knowledge of Sicily had become so much fuller, he worked 
in these general references to later events. But he did not feel 
called on to moralize in the same sort over the comparatively 
small incidents of Sicilian warfare in the earlier books. Only 
T hold (see pp. 54-57 and Appendix VI) thut it was at this stage 
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that he worked in the speech of Hermokratés at Gela, And it 
is open to any one who feels more certain than I can profess to 
be as to Thucydides’ obligations to Antiochos (see vol. i. pp. 455- 
457) to suppose that he worked in from him such a passage as 
that which describes the Lipari islands (iii, 88. see vol. i. p. 88). 
To me this does not read like an insertion. The whole of these 
notices of Sicily in the third and fourth books are more like the 
writing of one who had as yet no special knowledge of Sicily, but 
who was beginning to feel # curious interest in the Jand, and noted 
anything that he heard. These passages have their parallel in 
other parte of his work, euch as the curious notice of another sct 
of islands in ii, 102, 

I thus make two parts of the History of Thucydides, A work 
designed to be a whole hada large continuation added to it, because 
the author saw that the chain of events which he had undertsken 
to narrate was not really ended. But this second part further con- 
tains something which cannot be looked on as 8 separate work, but 
which really has in some points more of the character of a separate 
work than either the first or the second part. This is the part 
which concerns us most of all, the two books which are given to 
the great Athenian invasion of Sicily. In these books his refer- 
ences to matters not concerning Sicily, even when they refer to 
warfare in Old Greece, have the air of episodes, just as in the 
earlier books his notices of Sicilian affairs have the air of episodes 
in the history of the war in Old Greece. Still I cannot hold that 
the account of the Sicilian war (6 SueAuds wiAquor ofror, vii. 85. 4) 
formed a separate work in the sense that Thucydides ever put it 
forth as a separate history of the Sicilian War, apart from what 
came before and after it. I cannot believe that it was written before 
the narrative of Peloponnesian events in the fifth book (Cwiklitiski, 
Hermes, xii. 80). I should conceive that Thucydides started again 
at v. 27, not knowing that the Sicilian war was in the future, and 
that he had to change hie plan by reason of its coming. But least 
of all can I believe (see above, p. 592) that Thucydides wrote the 
earlier notices of Sicilian matters and the description of Sicily in 
the sixth book as parts of one continuous work written after the 
Sicilian war. Nothing can be clearer than that the earlier notices 
belong to a time when Sicily was of comparatively little moment 
and when Thucydides’ knowledge of it was comparatively small. 
When he was called on aguin to speak of Sicilian matters in the 
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sixth book, they had pat on an importance which had not belonged 
to them at the earlier stage, and his own knowledge of them had 
grown in proportion, Then he wrote that precious sketch of esrly 
settlement in Sicily of which I made eo much use in my firat volume 
(sce vol. i. pp. 310, 564). He may have borrowed it from Antiochos, 

‘though it is really hard to see why he may not have put it together 
from his own researches, Antiochos being likely enough one source 
among others. He now formally introduces us, as if for the first 
time, to cities of which he had only casually spoken in his earlier 
books. No one would write a continuous work in this way; but 
it was most natural in one who was writing a second part to 
earlier work and who bad not yet joined the two together. This 
treatment is peculiar to Sicily, both becsuse Sicily was less known. 
to ordinary Greek writers than any part either of Old Greece 
or of the coast of Asia, and also because no other land ever became 
20 nearly the exclusive scene of his story as Sicily did during the 
great Athenian invasion. 

For our Si purposes then we may say that, in his sixth 
and seventh books, Thucydi driven by the necessities of the 
case to become a direct historian of Sicily. The books which 
contain his Sicilian history, though not a separate work in the 
sense that some have thought, form a distinct section with a 
separate introduction and a separate percration (vii. 87). But from 
our Sicilian point of view we may say more, To us the sixth and 
seventh books form great central piece with a prelude and an 
appendix, To us the first five books are preliminary. They show 
us the comparatively trif_ing dealings of Athens with Sikeliots in 
Sicily. In the central piece Sicily becomes the mid point of ever: 
thing, the fighting-ground of all Hellas, In the appendix, tha 
in the eighth book, there is nothing about Sicily, but a good deal 
about the deeds of Sikeliots elsewhere. 

In this part of his work, for our purposes the most important 
of all, Thucydides writes with the fullest understanding of our 
island and all that is im it, To my mind the signs that he had 
gone over every inch of the ground of the Syracusan siege are 
beyond all gainsaying. But they cannot be fully taken in except 
by those who have themselves gone over the ground in the same 
sort, The oftener I read his text, the oftener I step out the 
ground, the more thoroughly do I feel that the two fit into one 
another in the minutest detail. As Thucydides himself tells us 
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(v. 26), his banishment gave him the opportunity of seeing many 
men and many lands, of conversing with the enemies of Athens 
as well as with her allies, It is inconceivable that, in the course 
of such inquiries, he should have left Sicily out. I confess that 
the thought has eometimes come into my mind whether the 
banished Athenian may not actually have been within the walls 
of beleaguered Syracuse, So it came into the mind of Thirlwall 
ii. 338, cf. Arnold on Thue. v, 26) and Grote (vii. 111) that he 
may have been present at the first battle of Mantineia. Yet one 
is loth to fancy Thucydides, even in banishment, taking, like 
Alkibindés, a part against his own people And sfter all, his 
account is the account of an Athenian, as we feel more keenly 
when we compare his narrative with the fragments and echoes 
of his Syracusan contemporary. It is perhaps enongh to believe 
that he went over the ground, and heard the story from the actors, 
while the memory of everything was fresh on the spot, Hermokratés 
he can hardly have seen on Sicilian ground, unless he either was 
present during the siege or came immediately after it. That would 
be in time to see the sufferings of his countrymen in the quarries, 
And, if his visit was made at that particular moment, we may 
better understand why he dwells so emphatically on that part 
of the story, and leaves out the later stages of their treatment 
which are clear enough in the Syracusan version (se p. 409 and 
Appendix XXIV), But he may well have met Hermokratés on 
the coast of Asia. And on Syracusan ground it is surely not a 
forbidden flight of imagination to conceive him going over the 
ground and hearing the tale from Philistos and the young Diony- 
sios. We may be certain that he began to write the Sicilian part 
before the destruction of Himera in the year 409 ; otherwise he 
could not have said (vi. 62. 2) "Iwépar, rep wim ev roire 76 pipe ris 
BuceNias “ENas wéds dori, And we may suspect that he bad not 
finished in 406; it looks very much (see p. 369) as if he perhaps 
saw with his own eyes, or at any rate heard of, the fight of the 
people of Akragas and of Gela, It is however possible that the 
reference may have been worked in in some later revision. 

We have other Fragen in store for us, The Entschungsfrage 
is among the more reasonable of the class. ‘To discuss the order in 
which Thucydides wrote his history is a perfectly rational business ; 
it simply gets @ little overwhelming in the hands of some of 
those who set about it, But when it comes to mere cavillings 
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against the trustworthiness of our guide, it is enough to turn once 
more to our Pindar; 
corpds 8 woddd elddx ug? paBlyres 82 ddBpor 
ayyhwoaig xbpanes dx, Axparra yapteror 
‘buds pds Bprixa Ocion, 


The appendix of Thucydides, as we have called it from our 
Sicilian point of view, breaks off suddenly. Had he carried on 
his work to the point which he designed, the surrender of Athens 
to Lysandros, the later years of it could hardly have concerned 
us in Sicily, He might possibly have been led on by some casual 
cecasion to glance at the events which were going on there; but, 
if s0, it could only have been by way of the merest episode. Un- 
luckily he breaks off at a point when, without leaving his main 
subject, he might still have had something to tell us about Her- 
mokratés and Dérieus and the Sikeliot share in the Spartan 
recovery of Pylos, Ass it is, the tale of Sikeliot action in Asia, 
begun in the eighth book of Thucydides, goes on in the first 
book of the Greek History of his countryman Xxxornox, The 
Athenian partisan of Sparta is our guide for so short a time that 
there is no need to enlarge on the change which is implied when 
we pass from one guidance to the other. But we may notice that 
it is only when the contemporary historian is eked out from the 
Jater ontiquary, when Pausanias comes to the help of Xenophdn,, 
that we are able to draw the contrast between the treatment 
which Dérieus met with at the hands of Athenian and of Spartan 
enemies (see p. 435). There are also in the first book, as in other 
books, of Xenophén some casual references to Sicilian affairs, which 
later editors have bracketted as the work of an interpolator. If 
80, he was surely a Sicilian interpolator, As yet they are simple 
notes of time, and are as such of some value (see pp. 432, 436). 
Of the later ones we may have to speak elsewhere, 








And now we have come to the point at which we have at once 
to mourn the loss of the perfect work of the Syracusan Puriis- 
tos, and to rejoice that we can find 9 much of him as we can 
find embedded in the narratives of later writers, And here, how- 
ever disagreeable it is to have to speak in direct opposition to 
a brother Regius Professor in the same University, love of truth 
requires me to make protest, In the introduction to Mr, Jowett’s 
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Translation of Thucydides (i. xvii), I find words which to a his- 
torian of Sicily are truly astonishing ; 

“When, as in modern histories of ancient Greece, the good 
cloth of Herodotus or Thucydides or Xenophon is patched with 
the transparent gauze of Diodorus and Plutarch, the whole gar- 
ment becomes unequal and ragged. There is a special impro- 
priety in combining the fictions of later writers with the narrative 
of Thucydides, who stands absolutely alone among the historians, 
not only of Hellas, but of the world, in his impartiality and love of 
truth.” 

This praise is high, but not too high. Thucydides indeed 
stunds ao high that he needs not the sacrifice of his lowlier fellows 
on his altar, Mr. Jowett’s metaphors I need not examine, But 
it is truly wonderful how a Profeasor of Greek, who must be 
familiar with every word of so important a part of Greek liter- 
ature as the writings of Dioddros and Plutarch, can have mistaken 
their useful compilations for “the fictions of Inter waiters.” Mr. 
Jowett surely does not suppose thet Diodéros and Plutarch de- 
liberately invented everything which they record but which is 
not recorded by Thucydides. Plutarch, though sometimes care- 
less, is perfectly honest and is often critical; and there is some- 
thing grotesque in the notion of good, stupid, plodding, Diodéros 
inventing anything, A compiler is certainly a very inferior being 
to such an original historian as Thucydides, but he is not therefore 
necessarily a retailer of fiction, Plutarch and Diodéros used such 
materials as they had, Thucydides himself among them. “ Fiction” 
is a hard word even for Timaios; it is utterly out of place as 
applied to the part of the history of Philistos with which we 
are now concerned. From his narrative, the narrative of a con- 
temporary and actor, Diodiros and Plutarch have preserved to us 
endless little local and personal details which it was natural that 
a Syracusan eye-witness should record, but which had little in- 
terest for an Athenian visitor even a few months later. Precious 
scraps like these, fresh from the scene and the actor, have much 
less of the character of “transparent gauze” than the grossly 
partisan writings of Kenophén, whom Mr, Jowett counts among 
the vendors of “good cloth.” It would be the most curious 
question of all to see what kind of history of Pelopidas and 
Epameinindas could be woven out of that cloth only. ‘The writers 
of “modern histories of ancient Greece”—Thirlwall and Grote 
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for instance—have simply done their duty to truth by “ patch- 
ing together,” in Mr. Jowett’s scornful phrase, every means of 
knowledge which they found open to them. In attempting to 
carry out the same process somewhat further than they did, I 
feel sure that I should have had their good word. In short, if 
Mr. Jowett’s rule were to be accepted, there would be an end 
to all historical criticism, There would be an end to all writing 
of history, almost to all reading of it. We are solemnly called on 
to shut our ears to a large part of our evidence. Because one 
writer undoubtedly stands high above all others, we are bidden 
to pass by the statements, fragmentary indeed but still the state- 
ments, of another writer, doubtless his inferior in many points, 
but whose means of knowledge were, from one side of the story, 
even greater than his own. 

Philistos has found better appreciation in other quarters. As 
Jong ago as 1818 his fragments were collected by Giller, who 
added a good account of his life and writings (De Situ et Origine 
Syracusarum, pp. 103 et seqq.). And one may remark in passing 
that Giller (see p. 104) had not the least doubt that Dioddros 
made use of Philistos. Then there is the article “ Philistus” in 
the Dictionary of Biography, happily by Sir Edward Bunbury, 
and a clear summary by Holm (G.8. i. 308). He is treated of 
also by Brunet de Presle (14) and C. Miller (I. xlv.). I do not 
know that I found very much in a dissertation “de Philisto Rerum 
Sicularum Seriptore” by Wolfgang Kérber (Breslau, 1874). 
geography (pp. 19, 23) at least is odd; Ietai (see p. 240 and 
Thue. vii. 2. 3) is near Segesta; Daskén is “Sicilie oppidum vicinum 
sinui Dasconi,” and Hykkara is “oppidulum in inferiore parte 
insule prope Erctam montem situm.” 











‘The native historian of Syracuse, a maker as well 
of history, was younger contemporary of Thucydides; some add 
that he was his imitator. I have already hinted that the two may 
well have met on Syracusan soil. There can be little doubt that, 
of all who, after Thucydides, took Sicilian affairs in hand, Philistos 
wae the one who came nearest to the great master. Neither of 
them seems always to have pleased the purely literary critics, 
Dionysios of Halikarnassos, who, to be sure, also tried history 
himself, found a good deal to say against both. According to this 
judge, Thucydides bad better not have written at all; it would 
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have been well if the Peloponnesian war had been forgotten 
altogether. (Ad Cn, Pompeium, 3; 8 8 @ovevdidns wieuor ira 
wader, ai rovror ofre addr ob8 ciruyy, bs padwwra pir Spade pi 
yeriaas, at 88 ph, ung Kal Aj6y wapadobeis, id viv érepyropéner 
jymjaéa.) So we are not surprised a little way on (c. 5) to find 
Philistos too called up for a scolding, for which however we may 
thank the critic, as it has preserved to us a most valuable frog- 
ment. (See vol. ii. p. 36.) All that Dionysios has to tell us 
sbout Thucydides is very curious indeed, so much 80 that we could 
wish he had given a little more space to Philistos. 

The personal history of Philistos is very well asceriained. He 
was one of the most important of the secondary actors in the 
Sicilian affairs of the last years of the fifth century before Christ, 
and the first half of the fourth. The confusions of Souidas, who 
mixed him up with a certain Philiskos of Naukratis in Egypt, 
were unraveled by Giller. Philistos was no pupil of Euénos 
or of Isokratés, and he wrote on no subject but Sicilian history. 
A Syracusan, son of Archénidés (Souidas) or Archomenidés (Pau- 
saniiis, v.23. 6), he was an eye-witness of the Athenian siege (Plat. 
Nik. 19, dip uporotacor eal row mpayndrow Saarje yerineros). He 
was a rich man and prominent in the Syracusan assembly in 406 
(Diod. xiii. 91), where we have seen him (see p. 542) as the first 
recorded supporter of Dionysios, Ho is therefore naturally spoken 
of as an old man (fy ype, Plut. Dion, 35) when he was killed 
in battle fifty years later. His life may thus have covered the 
years from 436 to 356. Indeed one story tempts us to make him 
older still, There is a strange tale in Plutarch’s Life of Dién 
about an intrigue between Philistos and the mother of the elder 
Dionysios, ecemingly after her son had risen to the tyranny (Dion, 
11, fv 88 Adyos bs nal rH warp mdnouifor roi mpeoBurépou Auorvoiov, 
roi rupdsvev yw} wavrémarw dymoivros). So the tradition had reached 
Tuetzts, Chil. x. 829; 

perder fv mpdperos wap Asorvalg 

2abyero ovveiva yap TF uqrpl Avovvetov. 
One could have more readily believed @ version which placed the 
scandal earlier; only then the story could hardly fail to make 
Philistos the true father of Dionysios, In such a case too we 
could hardly place the birth of Philistos after the year 430, 
which would make him fighting at the age of ninety-three, In 
any case, as we shall see presently, he was for a while the favourite 
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and minister of Dionysios. He was banished by him about 386, 
and wrote at least the second part of his History while in exile 
(Plut. Dion, 11; rv @2ucrov efikave Zucehias uydvra mapa fivous rus 
eds rv ‘Adpiay, Sou cai Boxez ri mdeiora ovvdeivai ris loropias axodci(wv). 
Nor was he allowed to come back till the reign of the second 
Dionysios (Plut. uu. s.), in whose service he died. 

‘These events in the life of Philistos had a great effect on his 
historical writings. He first wrote a general Sicilian history from 
the earliest times to the Punic capture of Akragas in 406. Ho 
thus took in, as Diodéros says (xiii. 103), the legends and history 
of eight hundred yeara in seven books (riv mpirqy ovvrafy ray 
Zucehucdw als rodrov bv énaurdy xardatpeber, tls rip 'Axpéyavros Bdwow, 
dy BiBNlour dra Behav xpdvoy trv mdécy rSv éxracowiay). In tho 
first book he spoke of mythical and pre-historic times, starting, 
it would seem, from the story of Daidalos and K6kalos (Thedn, 
Progymn,. ii. 4; see vol. i. pp. 474-476). In his second book, 
as we know from his eritie Dionysios, he dealt with the events 
of the sixth century before Christ, among them of the war between 
Syracuse and Kamarina in the year 552. In the third book 
(Schol. Pind. OL. v. 19) he recorded the acts of Gelén. The sub- 
jects of some of the other books may be seen from the references 
made to him by Stephen of Byzantium and others for the names 
of towns. (Of the most important of these, that about Hybla, 
I have had to speak st some length in the first volume, p. 515). 
In his fifth book he recorded the Syracusan expedition to Aithalia 
or Elba (see vol. ii. p. 337). When Stephen refers to the sixth book 
of Philistos for the names Adoxor and 'Iérat, it ie plain thet in that 
ook he treated of the Athenian siege, and therein of the march 
of Gylippos (ef. Thue, vii. 2, 2 and Diod. xiii. 13). So when Thedn 
(xi. 4) quotes the word vueroyayéa as used both by Thucydides 
(vii. 44) and by Philistos, we can see on what occasion Philistos 
used it, Stephen's one reference (Tapxia) to the seventh book does 
not help us ; but it follows as a matter of course that in that book 
Philistos recorded the events of the Carthaginian invasion down 
to the taking of Akragas. From all this it is plain that Philistos 
told the history of Sicily in the sixth and fifth centuries at con- 
siderable length. His seven books indeed took in eighteen more 
years than the nine books of Antiochos; but we may suspect: that 
he cut the pre-historic time shorter. How far he may have 
followed Antiochos in the times which they had in common we 
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have no means of judging. It would be hard to trace the remoter 
Quellen for the nume of a town standing all alone by itself in 
an entry of Stephen of Byzantium. But we may safely set aside, 
us the mere talk of a rhetorical critic, the notion that Philistos 
copied from Thucydides the whole account of the Athenian siege 
which he had himself seen and in which he could hardly fail to 
have been an uctor (Thedn, Progyrn. i. 18, xai pévros y¢ 6 @idworos 
tiv "Arrixdy Show wdipoy év rois Buxehixcis éx ror Ooverdidoy pererivoye, 
‘This ia accepted as undoubted by Wilamowitz, Hermes xii, 328). 
For the years towards the end of his work, when he thus wrote 
from personal knowledge, Plutarch, a far better judge of such 
matters than Thedn (Nik. 1), brackets him with Thucydides, as 
one of his two chief guides, without # hint of his being a copyist. 
He refers to him again (19) as a distinct authority from Thucy- 
dides (Gyaiv ob Covevdidns pdrov, GANG nal SQuavos, «.7.d.), and in 
another place (28) he notices the agreement of Philistos with 
Thucydides. See also the reference in Pausanias, i. 29.12. (See 
below, Note XXII.) Dionysios of Halikarnacsos, in a passage (De 
‘Vett. Script. Com. iii. 2), calls him pyinris @ouxuditoy (like Cicero, 
Do Orat. iii, 13), but that is another thing from copying the whole 
Athenian war from him. 

It is only this first work of Philistos, that which went down 
to the taking of Akragas, with which we are now concerned. Of 
his six later books, devoted to the acts of the elder and younger 
Dionysios, we shall have to speak in another volume. It is to 
be noticed that the earlier work ended with the last event which 
could be recorded without bringing in either the name of Diony- 
sios or his own. The return of Hermokrutés could be told without 
mentioning Dionysios; the events that followed the taking of 
Akragas could not. This distinction most likely marked a wide 
difference in object and character between the two parts of the 
history. But we should be glad indeed even of the Dionysian 
part, and the loss of the part with which we are now concerned 
is one of the saddest in the whole range of Greek literature. The 
History of Philistos was the work of a man thoroughly well 
informed, thoroughly able to make use of what he knew, and who, 
up to this stage, was under no temptation to colour his narrative 
in the way which he is charged with doing in his later books. 
The book which dealt with the Athenian war would have given 
us exactly what we want, namely, the means of balancing Thucy- 
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dides with » Syracusen writer of merit only inferior to his own. 
It is some comfort that we are so often able to listen to him 
through the voices of later compilers, and that what we learn in 
this way always leads us to the belief that there was hardly any 
material contradiction between the Syracusan and the Athenian 
narrative. 

Of Philistos’ way of treating his subject his critic Thedn (iv. 12) 
has preserved the fact that he stuck close to the matter in hand, 
and made no digressions (wapreBéous), In this he is contrasted 
with Theopompos ; he might also have been contrasted with Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. He did not approve himself to the taste 
of Timaios, as appears from Plutarch (Nik. 1), who here too 
brackets him with Thucydides, just as he does on other grounds 
a little way on (Tinaos .., 8s dAwioas rox pdr Oouxvdidqy dmepBadei- 
obs Beariryri, rév 84 Ouror droBcigew mavrénact gopruxdy Kal Lum»). 
Plutarch, as we shall see hereafter, had his own hard words for 
Philistos ; but that was on different and more serious grounds, 
and the censure was clearly not meant to apply to the earlier books. 
And long after, Timaios seemed in the eyes of Tzetzés (Chil. x. 835) 
to have found fault with Philistos simply out of envy ; 


+++ 9060 Bevdy iarpigar, 
ds Zucdde 78 LuerG, bs dofos dvdéie. 


Philistos fared better at the hands of those who made history 
than at the hands of those who simply criticized it and some- 
times wished it to be forgotten. But it is perhaps unlucky that it 
was often the part with which we are not now concerned which 
was picked out for special admiration. Among the books which 
the Macedonian Alexander chose to have sent up after him into 
the further parts of Asia (Plat. Alex. 8), the only historian was 
Philistos, except so far as Homer is entitled to the name. The 
reason of the choice is plain enough. Nowhere could Alexander 
find reading more to his taste than in the history of Dionysios, 
the first man who carried on war on a scale and after » fashion 
at sll approaching to his own. It was the Dionysian books also 
which specially pleased Cicero (Ep. ad Q. Fr. ii. 13). His brother 
Quintus was, like Alexander, reading Philistos on his campaign. 
But he had not told Marcus which of the two parts of his History 
he was engaged with. “'Siculus ille,” says the elder brother, 
“ capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis, pene pusillus Thucydides; sed 
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utros ejus habueris libros (duo enim sunt corpora) an utrosque 
neseio, Me magis do Dionysio delectat, ipse enim est veterator 
magnus et perfamiliaris Philisto.” Cicero refers to Philistoa 
in several other places, and more than once in company with 
Thucydides. After his mention of Thucydides (De Orat. ii, 13, 
cf, 23) he adds; “Hunc consecutus est Syracusanus Philistus, 
qui quum Dionysii tyranni familiarissimus eseet, otium suum con- 
sumpeit in historia scribenda, maximeque Thucydidem est, ut 
mihi videtur, imitatus.” (Cf, the extract from Dionysios, above, 
p-602.) In the Orator (17) he makes Brutus complain that neither 
the elder Cato nor Philistos nor Thucydides himself was thought 
of as he ought to be (“amatores huic desuut, sicat multis jam 
ante scculis et Philisto Syracusano et ipsi Thucydidi”). The 
three are again brought together by Atticus (c. 85); “quum 
Catonem cum Philisto et Thucydide comparares.” In two other 
places (De Div. i. 20, 33) Cicero refers to him for stories to which 
we may come again, but the first time not without epithets of 
honour, as “doctus homo et diligens.” The judgements of Alex- 
ander and Cicero, to say nothing of Plutarch, may perhaps out- 
weigh those of Timaios and Dionysios of Halikarnas: 

‘We have been speaking of three contemporary writers, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophén, and Philistos. But we must not forget that 
the elder contemporary of Thucydides, Axtiocos of Syracuse, 
ought to be one of our authorities for the early part of our story, 
as far as the Peace of Gela (see vol. i. p. 456). But unluckily, 
of the few fragments of his writings that are preserved, none come 
from that part of his work. And it is curious to remember that 
Herodotus, and even Hellanikos, might have been among our con~ 
temporary authorities, if they had chosen. We have also got a 
serap or two (see pp. 414, 454) from a contemporary writer who 
was not an historian, namely the orator Lystas, whose sojourn 
at Thourioi may have given him some knowledge of Sicilian 
affairs. No great space need be given to the only remaining 
candidate for the rank of a contemporary authority. Diodéroa 
(xiii. 83) quotes o certain Pouysixitos ss an eyewitness for 
the prosperity of Akragas before the Carthaginian siege (é raie 
loropias e€ryra), There is a question whether he is or is not 
the same as a certain Pourxnrros, who is quoted by Diogents 
Laertios (ii. 7. 6) as having written a history of Dionysios (é rp 
pire viv mep\ Aric»), and who ie twice referred to by the 
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marvel-mongers (Psend. Arist, 112, Antig. Caryst. 135) for phy- 
sicel wonders in Sicily and elsewhere (cf, Plin. N. H. xxxi. 14, 
where Brunet de Presle (24) reads “Polyclitus"). Diogenés calls 
him Meaios, from Mendé in Thrace, one would think. It is quite 
certain that we cannot, with Brunet de Presle (24), read MevBaior 
for Mevcior in Stephen of Byzantium. Miva, réhis Zucehias éyyie 
Taiko», needs no doubtful disputations. If we believe the false 
Aristotle, Polykritos wrote a history of Sicily in verso (6 ri ZuxeAuxd 
yenupis t imeow). Can this be the work of Polykleitos which 
Diodéros quotes $ 


Of the writers of whom we have now been speaking, it is need- 
less to say that Thucydides wrote in his native Attic. It is not 
quite so clear whether Antiochos and Philistos ascerted their right, 
as Corinthians, kinsfolk of Bellerophontés, to write the Doric of 
Peloponnésos (see vol. i. p. 334). In their day, in tho day of 
Antiochos still less than in the day of Philistos, the Attic form 
of Greek, or something professing to continue it, had not yet won 
that literary supremacy which it possessed a generation or two later, 
‘We have no fragment either of Antiochos or Philistos long enough 
to give us any real notion of the style or dialect of either, In 
most of the references to Philistos the writer who makes the quo- 
tation is not copying his exact words, but simply referring to him 
for a fact. The only serious case is the account of the war of 
Syracuse and Kamarina quoted by Dionysios (see above, p. 600). 
There the extract, though short, is long enough to show either 
that Philistos did not write Doric or else that Dionysios translated 
him. We have seen Philistoa spoken of more than once as an 
“imitator” (wuqris) of Thucydides. But it is possible to imitate 
the manner of a writer in another dislect of the same language, 
or even in another language. Still the statement at least suggests 
the thought that Philistos may have imitated Thucydides in his 
dialect as well as in other points, and, if so, the fact is one of 
importance in the history of the Greek tongue. He would be 
one of the first, perhaps the very first, of that long string of 
writers, reaching down to our own day, whose native tongue was 
Gresk, but who wrote, not in the Greek which they spoke at their 
own hearths, but in an artificial speech as near to the natural 
speech of Athens as they could bring it. If this be so, it was a 
remarkable turning-about of things, when Athens made this literary 
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conquest of one who had borne his part in driving back her fleets 
and armies from his native city. 


In later volumes we shall again have to speak of writers who 
recorded parts of the history of Sicily from their personal know- 
ledge. But we have now to turn to writers of another class, those 
who recorded the events of past times from contemporary materials, 
and who are to us at least the echo of the original writers. The 
greatest of the class, Potysi0s himself,—for he belongs to the class 
through a great part of his writings,—could not, from the natare 
of his subject, give us much help at our present stage. His one or 
two references to matters which concern us are quite incidental ; 
but we are glad to have even his obiter dicta, as about Geldn (see 
vol. 516), 60 about Hermokratés (see pp. 48, 55, and Ap- 
pendix VI). It is later writers again, more strictly to be called 
compilers, with whom we have to deal at present. Through the 
whole of this volame we have had the company of Diopénos, 
and in the chapter on the Carthaginian invasion he is, we may 
say, our only guide. We have already learned what he is like, 
without bringing him up for any formal judgement. He could 
not make himself contemporary, and it was not in him to be 
critical. But, if often stupid and sometimes careless, we must 
allow him the merits of untiring industry and thorough honesty. 
His treatment of his subject is strangely unequal. Very often 
a really good spell of narrative, clearly coming straight from some 
trustworthy writer, is followed by a meagre piece of mere confusion 
and blundering. In the times with which we are concerned, 
through the greater part of the Athenian story, he is at his worst, 
as if the company of Thucydides bad overwhelmed him. Just 
towards the end he gets better, and gives us, as I have often 
pointed out in the text, many valuable notices from the Syracusan 
side. In the Carthaginian story we have no other account to 
check him by; but I see nothing in his narrative to make us 
doubt its general trustworthiness. The question naturally comes 
at both these stages, Where did he find his story? What in short 
were his Quellen? On this head, as on the closely connected question 
of the Quellen of Puutancn of Chairdneia, German scholarship bas 
found much to say. And it is a question which touches us in Sicily 
much more nearly, and which calls for somewhat more minute treat- 
ment, than the “'Thukydideische Frege” in any of its forms. 
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On all these matters Holm has a most useful Ankang in his 
seoond volume, pp. 340 et seqq. But for him I might not have 
Known some of the strange things that have been said. But I 
have looked for myself at the writings which he refers to and 
‘at some others besides; and my experience of the wonderful fruits 
of ingenious guessing is increased in proportion. In these literary 
questions it is open to a man to guess anything in a way which 
he cannot do in dealing with questions of recorded fact. Where 
did Diodéros and Plutarch get their materials! We cannot say 
for certain, except when they tell us themselves, which Plutarch 
does much more commonly than Diodéros. For the rest we may, 
within certain bounds of possibility, guess anything that we please, 
and nobody can prove to absolute demonstration that we are 
wrong. The thing very largely depends on a certain instinct, 
what we used to call alo@yois, And that instinct is, almost as a 
matter of courre, far stronger in Holm than in the writers of 
these ingenious pamphlets. In times past, as Holm points out, 
it was, naturally and reasonably, believed that, when Dioddros or 
any other writer of his elnss sat down to make his compilation, 
he got together all the books that he could. But now it has 
become the fashion to take for granted that he could never have 
had two books before him at once. He may have used different 
books at different stages, but never two books actually at the same 
time. He had one book before him and he copied that one. Why 
this should be taken for granted it is very hard to see. One can 
only say thet ingenious mon have taken it for granted; and of 
course, when it is taken for granted, a beautiful field is open for 
guesses of any kind as to the suthor who is followed in each par- 
ticular case. Thus C, A. Volquardsen (Untersuchungen tiber die 
Quellen der Griechischen und Sicilischen Geschichten bei Diodor, 
Kiel, 1868) knows for certain (p, 80) that Diodéros never looked 
at Antiochos, Thucydides, or Philistos; he did not even look at 
Fphoros; he got all that we are concerned with from Timaios, 
On the other hand, W. Collmann (de Diodori Siculi Fontibus, 
Marburg, 1869), as he will have no Philistos, will not even have any 
‘Timaios. There may be some Thucydides indirectly ; for, though 
Dioddros copied nobody but Ephoros, yet Ephoros copied Thucy- 
dides. W. Fricke (Untersuchungen tiber die Quellen des Plutarchos 
... sowie des Diodoros, Leipzig, 1869) allows Diodéros to have 
used two books, Ephoros and Theopompos. Of course he did not 
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use both together, but sometimes one and sometimes the other, and 
Fricke knows exactly which chapters come from each. Volquardsen 
has to struggle with the fact that Diodéros several times refers 
to Ephoros and compares his statements with those of Timaios 
(xiii. g4, 60, 80; xiv. 54). But the explanation is ready (p. 93). 
Diodéros got his knowledge of the statements of Ephoros only from 
the quotations of Timaios, Diodéros too mentions (xii. 37, xiii. 103) 
the points to which both Thucydides and Philistos carried down 
their Histories; but, according to Volquardsen (p. § et seqq,), this 
does not prove that he had ever read those writers; he got the 
dates from Apollédoros, and put them in along with the poets and 
others, That DiodSros did use Apollodéros is perfectly plain from i. 5. 
So nowadays one often uses Clinton; but it does not follow in 
either case that the original text has never been read. 

Some of the particular arguments are droll enough. Any likeness 
in fact or word, even when such likeness could hurdly be helped 
in telling the same story, is held to be enough to prove that A. 
is the source of B or that A aad B have » common source in C. 
Sometimes it would seem that an unlikeness—even an imaginary 
unlikeness—will do as well as likeness. If I rightly understand 
Volquardsen in p. 89, Diodéros must have got his account of the 
treaty between Gelén and Carthage from Timaios, because Timaios 
mentions the forbidding of human sacrifices, while Diodéros says 
nothing about it. Here one is tempted to ask about Volquardsen’s 
own Quellen, seeing that the fragment of Timaios (89, C. Miller, 
i, 214) eays no more about human sacrifices than the text of Dio- 
déros. The human sacrifices come from Theophrastos, not from 
Ti (seo vol. ii. p. 523). The story about Phalaris’ bull 
in Diodéros, xiii, 90 (see vol. ii. p, 462), is of course insisted on 
to prove, what doubtless it does prove, that Diodéros used Ti- 
maios. But then unluckily it also proves that he used other 
writers as well, and that be sometimes preferred their accounts 
to those of Timaios. Anyhow the bull altogether upsets Coll- 
mann's argument, and he shows no inclination to take so dangerous 
a beast by the horns, 

‘The strong sense and sound experience of Holm naturally casts 
away all these vagaries, “ die ich nicht billige,” as he emphatically 
says (G. 8. ii. 341). And he no less naturally uses the bull (342) 
to gore their authors withal. He does not stop to comment on 
Volquardsen’s very vague notions about the Palici (pp. 79, 83), 
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as indeed it is hardly worth while doing, except that we have here 
a case of the man of Agyrium speaking st first hand. When Dio- 
bros describes the lake (xi. 89, see vol. i. p. 523), he is clearly 
not copying Timaios or anybody else, but speaking of what he had 
seen for himself. Of course a great deal has been made of the 
mere blundering of Diodéros, for which we must always allow. 
Some special source is sought for (Collmann, p. 9) to account 
for simple stupid confusion, as when Dioddros jumbles together 
the Athenian warfare at Mylai (xii. 54, see p. 31) and the Sikel 
warfare by Naxos (see p. 43). So again when Diodéros makes 
the Athenians occupy the Olympieion (xiii. 6, 7, sce Appendix 
XI), Holm (ii. 360) finds out the true cause more quickly and 
surely than a thousand dissertations ; “Die Beseizung des Olym- 
pieion hat dagegen Diodor nicht aus einem anderen Schriftsteller, 
sondern allein aus schldfriger Lectiire dea Thukydides.” Holm 
then goes on to quote variotis passages in which we hear an echo 
of Thucydides in the words of Diodéros, and where there certainly 
ig no reason to suppose that Ephoros or any one else was needled 
as a go-between, 

Sine Holm wrote, his common-sense notion of a sleepy reading 
of Thucydides on the part of Dioddros (more delicately called a 
© Missverstiindniss ”) does not at all approve itself to the mind 
of Iudwig Holzapfel (Untersuchungen tiber die Darstellung der 
Griechischen Geschichte, Leipzig, 1879); but in the last thing that 
I have seen, “ Untersuchungen aber Timaios von Tauromenion ” 
by Christian Clasen (Kiel, 1883), it is a comfort to ace (pp. 46, 
47) that the rational treatment of Holm largely prevails. 

Is one really bound to dispute at length on all these points 7 
After Holm’s settlement of the matter, one is tempted to say, wep! 
Syodoyaupims dvoias ob8ee ay xawiv Aéyorra, That Dioddros did not 
slavishly copy Timaios can be easily shown. He says (xiii. 34), 
Zvparovowe ... rovs AaxeBapoviovs ovppaxjaavras, by jpxe Tidurwos, 
ériunoay rois ee roi wodéuow adipos, Plutarch (Comp. Tim. et Em. 
a2) says, Tiras 82 nal Dodewoy dedede got nal dripws dromtupat 
Zvparovaious, giving as a reason the gdomdovria and drdqotia of 
which we have already heard, It may be that the two statements 
are not formally contradictory. Formal honours may be consistent 
with openly expressed public disfavour ; or a very ingenious dis- 
putent might argue that Diodéros meant to exclude Gylippos 
himself from the honours which were voted to those whom he com- 

‘VOL, 111. Rr 
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manded. Still it seems quite imposible that Dioddros and Plutarch 
should at this point have been drawing from the same source, and 
we know from what source Pluterch drew. Here however the 
relations of Thucydides to either writer are not touched. I am 
more concerned with some points which do touch him, with that 
long series of passages in the Intter part of the Athenian war, 
in which Diodéres, aroused from his sleepy reading of Thucy- 
dides, turned to some other book, and read it in a more wide- 
awake fashion, We may place his awakening at about xiii, 12. 
From that point onward he gives us a number of details which 
ere certainly not from Thucydides, but which hardly ever really 
contradict Thucydides, and which to my mind at least—every man 
must use his own afeéyous in such matters—bear the unmistakeable 
stamp of coming from an eye-witness. I have pointed out a great 
number in the text and in the Appendix (see pp. 324, 341, 345) 
349) 350 351, 353: 354, 356, 359, 362, 363, 400, 403, 404, 409, 
4t0, and Appendix XX, XXII, XX1V). 

I cannot prove that these come from Philistos, as I have not the 
text of Philistos before me; but the conviction is as strong on my 
mind as any conviction about such a matter can be. Holm sums 
up the whole case in a formal way (ii. 364). 

I. There are passages in which Dioddros directly ‘contradicts 
Thucydides, ‘These, when they really come from a separate source, 
come from Ephoros. They are distinctly mistakes, therefore not 
from a Sicilian author. 

Il. There are many passages, especially in the description of the 
last sea-fight, where Diodéros, without contradicting Thucydides, 
adde many details, clearly from a Sicilian source. This source 
may be either Philistos or Timsios. 

II. There are many passages in which Diodéros seems directly 
to follow Thucydides, nor ia there any need to suppose that he got 
at him only through Ephoros. 

To all this I can readily subsoribe, save that I feel more certain 
on the second point than Holm does. Anyhow he speaks most 
truly when he says of Diodéros, “er hat einzelne schlecht gear- 
beitete Partien und andere recht gute.” If there is some “ trans- 
parent gauze,” there is some “ good cloth” as well. 





‘We now come to Prurarci, a large part of whose Life of 
Nikias and 0 smaller part of that of Alkibindés closely concern us, 
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He at least used many authorities ; he refers to them often; in one 
place (see above, p. 602, and Appendix XXIII) he quotes three in 
a breath and remarks how the two best agree together against the 
third. A men who, as he tells us, wrote Lives and not History, 
and who could not find the whole life of any of his worthics de- 
scribed in any one book, was obliged to consult and to compare 
authorities even more largely than Diodéros, who wrote, or tried 
to write, history in the stricter sense, Yet some of the dissertation- 
writers, though they cannot deny that Plutarch used many books, 
will not allow that he can ever have used two over the same chapter 
or sentence. He may have gone backwards and forwards from 
one to another; but ho must always have had some one which he 
immediately followed, some Hauptquelle, as the phrase is, Thus 
Fricke, who has been already quoted, tells us in an “ Uebersicht 
der gefundenen Resultate” whence Plutarch got every chapter of 
the Lives of Nikias and Alkibiadés, not one of them being from 
‘Thucydides. This doctrine of the Hauptquelle is not very easy to 
understand. Does it mean copying the words, or only fellowing 
the matter 1 For it is quite possible to follow, even slavichly, the 
matter of an earlier writer without reproducing his words, end it is 
equally possible to reproduce bis words wittingly or unwittingly, 
while altogether departing from his matter. The position of 
Diodéros, much more that of Plutarch, was quite different from 
that of a monastic annalist who copies an earlier writer as long as 
it suits his purpose, and then continues him with original matter. 
But even in this case the reviser adds, omits, or alters, when he 
thinks good, and the alterations become of some moment when the 
Radieal Mutthew Paris revises the Tory Roger of Wendover. The 
‘writers with whom we bave to deal were more in the position of 
‘William of Malmesbury, Bishop Stubbs can show us, we can some- 
times find out for ourselves, where William got his facts and fictions; 
but he never copies in the way in which the Saint Albans writers 
copy. Whencesoever the matter may come, it is at least translated 
into the style of William himeelf, And the Doric, or even the 
attempted Attic, of Philistos would need some translation before it 
‘was qualified to appear in the pages of our compilers four or five 
centuries later. The truth is that these mere verbal likenesses or 
unlikenesses prove very little either way, unless they are eo marked 
as to show a formal purpose on the part of the later writer. ‘The 
theory of Fricke, and indeed the whole school to which he belongs, 
ara 
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was well upset by Holm (G. 8. ii 343 et seqq.), whose words 
are often witty as well as wise. He shows the absurdity of sup- 
posing, os Fricke does, that Plutarch, not writing the history of 
the time but the Life of Nikias, wishing therefore before all things 
to give » true, or at least a possible, picture of Nikias, should 
run backwards and forwards, copying such and such chapters from 
‘one who spoke well of Nikias and such and such others from one 
who spoke ill of him. But in the very year in which Holm's 
second volume appeared (1874) Giessen greeted its Grand Duke 
with a discourse on the sources of the Life of jas, “ Adolf 
Philippi Commentatio,” in which we hear » great deal about 
Timaios and Philochoros, and something about Philistos, but from 
which Thucydides seems to be shut out, even when Plutarch directly 
quotes him. Since Holm things seem to have mended somewhat. 
Otto Siemon, “Americanus,” disputes against Fricke (Quomodo 
Plutarchas Thucydidem legerit, Berlin, 1881), and takes a line 
which is refreshing after much that one has read by showing 
how much knowledge of Thucydides is implied in various passages 
of Plutarch’s other writings. He comes (p. 51) to the very rational 
conclusion ; 

“Thacydidem igitur maxime secutus est [Plutarchus], sed ex 
Philisto, Timeo, aliisque scriptoribus non pauca addidit in hee 
Niciee vita conscribenda,” 

Ido not see that Siemon refers to Holm, which seems strange. 
Neither does another later writer whom I have lighted on, who is 
distinctly more rational than Fricke, though he hes some odd 
things in his paper, and though he cannot altogether get rid of the 
notion of the inevitable Hauptquelle, of which he teaches us the 
Latin. This is a discourse “ Quomodo Pluterchus Thucydide usus 
sit in componenda Nicie vita,” by Max Heidingsfeld (Liegnitz, 
1890). He does not however (p. 31) exactly agree with Siemon ; 

“Plutarchi expeditionom Siciliensem narrantis fons primarius 
et quasi dux fuit Philistus; Thucydide autem its usus est bio- 
gvaphus ut partibus quiburdam ex eo desumptis Siciliensis scrip- 
toris narrationem compleret atque amplificaret, Cum vero Philisti 
liber quo propius accederet ad finem expeditionis, eo copiosius 
narratas exhiberet res, in tertio expeditionis anno describendo 
multo rarius Thucydidis historia evoluta est » Plutarcho.” 

My own Lelief is that which Holm (G. 8. ii, 340) speaks of as 
the old one, namely that Diodéros, and Plutarch, by the necessity 
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of the case, atill more than Diodéros, did very much what Holm 
and I have done ourselves, ‘That is to say, they used such au- 
thorities as they had, giving perbaps throughout a certain pre- 
cedence to some one, certainly preferring the statements of one 
writer to another in particular places. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Plutarch, when he wrote the twenty-eighth chapter of 
the Life of Nikias, had Thucydides, Philistos, and Timaios open 
before him, Very likely he had many others as well; we know 
from the twenty-third chapter that he turned to Philochoros and 
Autokleidés on special points. In truth he found very little 
material difference between Thucydides and Philistos. But, spe- 
cially towards the end, Philistos supplied him as well as Dioddros 
with a great number of details which concerned the Syracusun much 
more than they did the Athenian, (So grants even Fricke, p. 463 
“Fur Thukydides hatte diess auch kein Interesse, wol aber fir den 
Syrakusien Philistos”), And these he brought freely in. 








T have said that there is little substantial contradiction be- 
tween Thucydides and Plutarch, That is there is little between 
‘Thucydides and Philistus; for we may be sure that, when Plutarch 
seems to depart from Thucydides, it is commonly through follow- 
ing Philistos. A good many apparent contradictions have been 
Drought together in the course of these controversies. Perhaps 
‘the most serious is the one which is least likely to come from 
Philistos, and as to which Philistos would certainly be of less 
authority than Thucydides. There is the place where Plutarch 
(Nik. 205 see Fricke, 40, Heidingsfeld, 13) says that, even before 
the letter of Nikias reached Athens, the Athenians had been de- 
signing @ second expedition, but that it was hindered by the 
enemies of Nikins ; 

of ABqraios nai mpérepoy piv Spuqvro méumay érépay Uivapsr els Zaxediav, 
pbdng 8i rv xpirov mparrouévav mpas ebruylay rod Nuciov rooatryy mroh- 
Aas BcarpiBis épBaddvran rore your ZawevBor Bonbeiv. 

There is no trace of this in Thucydides, and it seems hard to 
reconcile with the inferences which we cannot fail to make from 
him ua to the continued trust which the Athenian people put in 
Nikias. But it is not likely that Philistos troubled himself about 
such matters ; the statement is far more likely to come from some 
inferior Athenian writer, Philochoros, if any one pleases. 

I do not see more than seeming contradiction when Plutarch 
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says that the Syracusans did not believe the good news brought by 
Gongylos till it was confirmed by a message from Gylippos bidding 
them to meet him (¢, 19), He tells the bringing of the news, 
much as in Thucydides (vii. 2. 1, sce pp. 238, 239) 3 

Gri Piduwnor dpiferas 81d raxéev nal vies GAAas Bono rpoowdéovew. 
obra 88 8 Toyyitg marevérray Pifaius fee dyyedos wept rod TvAimrou 
xedebovros dravrin. 

It is possible that Plutarch has here partly misunderstood Philis- 
tos. But the two statements, if they are looked at from the several 
points of view of the Athenian and the Syracusan, do not neces- 
sarily contradict one another. The coming of Gongylos hindered 
the meeting of an assembly in which surrender was to be at least 
discussed ; negotiations were therefore broken off; that was all that 
concerned Thucydides. One might think from his words (vii. 2. 3) 
that the Syracusans started to meet Gylippos the moment Gongylos 
came (o! pay Evpaxdews éreppioOnady ve xai rp Tudinmp «b6is warorpard 
dos dwavrmrdpevor é7AOor). But the nature of the case implies that 
there was some interval—for Gongylos (see p. 239) could not have 
Drought the news of Gylippos’ landing in Sicily—and it is implied 
in the words which follow (dq yap kat éyyie Srra goBivorro aiziy 
which must mean a second messnge. In this interval the first 
tumult of rejoicing might well give way to a certain amount of 
distrust, and the people might come to the state of mind described 
in the words ofre moretorres Beales, 

It has been alleged as a contradiction between Plutarch and 
Thucydides that Thucydides (vi. 8. 2), as does Diodéros also 
(xiii. 2), mentions Alkibiadés first among the three generals who 
were to command in Sicily, while Plutarch (Nik. 12) says that 
the vote of the assembly was oxparryly AicBae mpSror dativow per? 
“AduSuidov eal Aupdxov, This assumes that Thucydides would 
necessarily follow the order of the names in the formal decree. 
But we shall see in another note (Appendix III) that this was not 
always his practice. And nothing is more likely than that Alki- 
biadés should be chosen first in the sense of having his name 
shouted in the assembly before that of Nikias, But, when the 
decree was put into formal shape, Nikias, his senior in the college 
of generals, would take the precedence due to his years and 
honours, 

Ido not feel sure whether it is a contradiction or a mistske 
when Plutarch (Nik. 17) seems to make the Athenians, when they 
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first climbed up Epipolai, take captive three hundred of the chosen 
regiment under Diomiloa (see p. 212), (*Ativ piv rpeaxoaiovs), whereas 
they certainly were killed. @ re Auwudos drodvjoxe: xal rir Dar 
be rpiaxéos, says Thacydides (vi. 97. 4)- Fricke assures us that 
Ad in the sense of killing would be too poetic for Plutarch, but 
that perhaps it ought to be dveAciv, 

It would be endless to go through all the questions and diffi 
culties which ingenious men have raised, mostly out of nothing, 
In all this Quellenfrage, even in the Thukydideische Frage itself, 
Ihave found nothing whatever in any way to affect my notions 
of any point of Sicilian history of the slightest moment. ‘The line 
of argument is different when a fact is called in question. ‘Then 
there must be a right and » wrong, and it is often possible to 
find out which is right and which is wrong. There are often real 
arguments which carry conviction one way or another. In these 
cases where there ean be no direct proof, we may simply guess for 
ever, and I decline to guess at all. 





Holm (G. 8. ii, 365) gives » page or two to Justi, and some 
of the dissertation-makers come across him also, As an abridger 
‘of s compilation, he hardly ranks with either Diodéros or Plutarch. 
‘He used some good materials, but, as a rule, he confures and mise 
understands his materials, good and bed. I can therefore hardly 
think him worthy of any long search into his sources, any more 
thon into those of Polyainos and others of that class. Not but 
what Polysinos too used good materinle here and there, I have 
often noticed the statements of both in their proper places. 


NOTE Il. p.16. 
Arnestaw Dzstons on CantHacE. 
We are here concerned with two passages in the Knights of 
Aristophanés. ‘The one is at v. 1303, where the personified ships 
ia] pasty alreiabal rw’ tudw tarde ts Kapyyd5ra. 


‘The other comes earlier, 173; 


En viv in bpGadudy ropdBar’ tx Kaplay 
rly Befidy, rv 8! Srepov bs KapynBiva. 


Our familiar Dindorf gives us Kadx7déva in both places ; but there 
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can be no doubt that H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen) and 
later scholars in general are right in reading Kapyntéva. I believe 
that Kadx78éva has no manuscript authority whatever, and the in- 
ternal evidence for Kapynéve is overwhelming. The Scholiast says, 
4 nav yap pbs kw, 4 Kapla, § 88 mpde Biow H Kapynddy, } Neyoudry 
Kaprayera. That is just the whole matter. Démos on his Payx 
has Karia on one side of him and Carthage on the other ; bring 
in Kalchédén, and there is no point, Dindorf strangely comments; 
“inepta de Carthagine cogitavit grammaticus vitiosa deceptus 
seriptura Kapyndév pro Kadyn8ér.” But no one in the Scholiast’s 
day would have turned the very familiar Kalx73d», close to Con- 
stantinople, seat of Councils and what not, into the much less 
familiar Kapyniév. The natural Greek name for the Roman 
colony of Carthage was in his day, as he himself shows, Kapréywra 
or something like it; Kapyndsy needed explanation. The older 
Greek name had by that time become  high-polite archaism. 
Tn the grand style no doubt African Saracens might be called 
Kapyy8éncs, a8 in the grand style anybody may be called anything. 

It is always with fear and trembling that I part company from 
Bishop Thirlwall on any matter which he had really weighed, 
as distinguished from matters on which fresh light has been 
thrown since his time. But I cannot follow his note at vol. iii. 
p- 359. He seems hardly to have taken in the manuscript 
evidence, to go no further, for Kapyntdva, Surely nobody seriously 
thought of attacking Carthage except by way of Sicily, though 
a comic poet might talk as freely of Carthage as of Ekbatana. 


On later talk about Carthage and places beyond Carthage see 
Appendix VII. 


NOTE III. p. 19. 


Tar Western Autiances or ATHENS IN THE YEAR 
BiG. 433-432 
‘Tars treaties between Athens and Rhégion and between Athens 
und Leontinoi of which we have several times had to speak were 
voncluded on one day in the archonship of Apseudés, that is the 
year B.c. 433-432. The archonship seems to have begun about the 
end of July, 433 (H. Nissen, Historische Zeitschrift, xxvii. 398). 
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‘There is no distinct evidence (Ib. 399) as to the time of the year 
when these alliances were concluded. The alliance, the ¢maxia 
(Thue. i. 44. 1), between Athens and Korkyra was also concluded 
in the same year; it was (Nissen, 399) one of the first acts of 
the archonship. We have now to determine the relation, both 
of date and cause, in which the two transactions stood to one 
another. And this examination opens a wide field of inquiry 
as to the events of the few years before the actual breaking-out 
of the Peloponnesian war. 

The inscription which contains the treaty with Rhégion has 
Jong been known; that which contains the treaty with Leontinoi 
is one of the later discoveries. Both are printed in the Collection 
of Attic Inscriptions, i. 33, Suppl. i. 13, and in Hicks, pp. 56, 
87- The fact that one document was known and the other not 
has led to some mistakes as to the beginning of Athenian relations 
with Sicily (see below, Note VI). No one can doubt that the two 
treaties concluded on the same day on the motion of the same 
speaker had a common object. But in form they are quite inde- 
pendent; neither mentions the name of any city except Athens 
and the city with which Athens is immediately dealing. The 
treaty was concluded with envoys sent from each of the cities 
concerned (npéofes x ‘Pyyiov, ¢y Acovrivwy). The oaths are very 
full and solemn, but the actual matter of the treaty takes the 
simplest form, fympaylay eva *AOwvaiois kal ‘Pryivois oF Acovrivois, 
‘The proposer Kallias may very well be the son of Kalliadés, the 
Athenian general who not very long after died before Potidsia 
(Thue. i. 61-63). We seem too late for Kallias the 2gBoixos, who 
fought at Marathon and showed himself éuéraror és6pdmev xal rapa 
vopéraros (Plat, Arist. 5), and who went as ambassador to Arta- 
xerxes (Herod. vii. 151), and who perhaps negotiated the famous 
peace. And we seem too early for his grandson 4 mAotows (Plut. 
Per. 24), of whom both Xenophin and Plato hare much to say. 
‘The Kallias who married Elpiniké sister of Kimin (Plut. Kim. 4) 
is also too old. As to the policy which the treaties represented 
we shall be a little better able to speak when we have looked 
at the Korkyraian alliance and what followed it. 

As the narrative of Thucydides (i. 45-55) has been commonly 
understood, the Athenians, as soon as they had concluded their 
treaty with Korkyra, sent out ten ships under Lakedaimoni 
Diotimos, and Priteas, with instructions not to sttack the Cori 
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thians, unless they attacked the town or territory of Korkyra 
(Thue. i. 45. 25 uh vavuayei» Kopwbiow, fv wh emt Képeupay miwor 
ral pAdAwow dnoSeiver,  é ray éxclvww re xwpiar ofre 82 xedicw 
xara 3ivops), ‘They sail to Korkyra at once, and find the 
Corinthians warring against their allies. The battle of Sybota 
follows between the Corinthians and Korkyraians (. 49). In 
this the Athenian ships take no share till its last stage, when 
they step in to save the Korkyraiuns from utter destruction, 
The scale is turned by the sudden appearance of twenty more 
Athenian ships commanded, according to Thucydides (c, 51), by 
Glaukén snd the famous Andokidés. These ships had been sent 
(c. 50) for fear that the ten which were first sent might not be 
enough for the work to be done. Athenians and Korkyraians 
now offer battle, which the Corinthians decline (e. 52), and there 
is no more fighting just yet in the parts of Korkyra, 

Now there is an Attic inscription of which I shell speak 
presently which definitely fixes the sending forth of the ten ships 
to a time not later than the autumn of 3c. 433. It does not 
so definitely fix the time of sending forth the twenty ships; us 
far as the inscription goes, it might have beon as late as the 
spring of 432. We must therefore be prepared for the assertion of 
an interval of several months between the two. This possibility 
does not scom to have como into the heads of any of the writers 
who wrote before the inscription was known. They seem to fix 
the date of the battle of Sybota by the date of the revolt of Potidaia, 
which Thucydides places very soon after that battle (i. 36, 575 wera 
raira eiGis, ebGis nerd niv é Kepripg vaypaxier). And the revolt of 
Potidaia they fix in the midsummer of 432. Thus Clinton, under 
433; Places the embassy from Korkyra to Athens, and quotes the 
inscription recording the Rhegine treaty. Under 432 he ssys; 
“Sea-fights off Corcyra in the spring ;” “HorBaia éréorm, about 
midsummer.” So Arnold, in his dates, puts the Korkyraian em- 
bassy in 433 and the battle of Sybota in 432. But he puts 
no gap between the ten ships and the twenty; the gap must 
come between the embassy and the ten ships. Thirlwall, in 
the like sort, puts the same dates as Arnold; but, when he 
tells the story (iii. 58, 59), he brings all things into much closer 
connexion ; 

“They concluded a treaty of defensive alliance with Coreyra 
...and not long after ten ships were sent to the assistance of 
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the Coreyreans, ... The preparations which the Corinthians had 
been making now enabled them ... to send out a fleet of 150 
gallies. ... A few days after, the two fleets met in order of 
battle.” 

Grote (vi. 82) does not, at this exact stage, give any dates 
at all, and his narrative is perhaps not so explicit as that of 
Thirlwall; but he clearly never thought of sny long interval, 
and he says distinctly, “the great Corinthian armament of 150 
sail soon took its departure for the Gulf.” In truth, im the 
narrative of Thucydides taken by itself, there is nothing whatever 
to suggest anything but a ewift movement of events after the 
Korkyraian embassy. Tho opening words of ¢, 46, of 2¢ Kopivdior, 
énadi airois wapcaxeiasro, indeoy éxi rv Képeupay, refer to the long 
and busy preparations which are recorded ine. 31. Both sides were 
quite ready for action. In c. 4 the Korkyraians bring a hundred 
and ten ships to meet the hundred and fifty that came against 
them. Certainly no one would infer from Thucydides that several 
months took place between the debate at Athens and the battle of 
Sybota. 

We now come to the inscription (C. I. A. i. 79 ; Suppl. i. 30; 
Hicks, 58) already spoken of, which ought to tell us something 
about these matters, and which does tell us something. It is 
the statement of the sums paid to the generals for the expenses 
of each of the two expeditions, The money is paid by the keeper 
of the holy treasure of Athéné—the goddess takes her full form 
*AGyaia—to the generals who sailed to Korkyra ; oxparmyoir é 
Képevpay rois péeroiw—or Bevrfpos—éxndéover. The payment for 
the first ten ships was made on the thirteenth day of the first 
npvrania of the year; but the name of the presiding tribe is lost. 
Tho date stands thus: [él rir... »}ribor mpuravelas mpirns xp 
[remwotons, r]pcis nal déxa hyuipas efdpo[Ovias . . .}. 

That is to say, the payment was made about August 13, B.C. 
433, and the ten ships then eet out. 

The payment to the commanders of the twenty ships was made 
on the last day of the mpvraveia of the tribe Aiantis; but the word 
is broken off which should have told us at what time of the year 
that mpvrayia came; 

[eet sis] Alarridos rpvraveias [. . rq mpurarvoion]s rj tiAe[ralg] 
ipelog rie npurareiar]. 

This last filling up seems fair enough, but how are we to fill 
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up the space which ought to hold the numeral fixing the date 
of the mpvracia of Aiantist This point is discussed ut length by 
ssen (p. 402). Boeckh, and seemingly everybody else before 
Niseen, filled it up with xporys, and filled up the name of the 
tribe which held the xpuraxia at the time of the first payment 
as Aiuntis, Both payments thus come in the same month, the 
first on the thirteenth day of the spuravia of Aiantis, the second 
on ita last day, August 30th. ‘That is to eay, the twenty ships 
followed the ten in about seventeen days, and the battle of Sybota 
took place in September. H. Droysen (p. 14) takes this relation 
of the two parts of the document for granted, only he places it 
earlier in the year, “Mitte Sommers.” With the inscription 
before him, he rads the story in the same way in which Thirlwall 
and Grote read it before the finding of the inscription. Holm, 
in his History of Sicily, takes no notice of the matter. In his 
Griechiache Geschichte of 1889 (ii. 352, 373) he tells the story 
in much the same way as the earlier writers, and refers to 
the inscription only for the names of the generals. Nissen is 
quite of another mind. In filling up the second part of the 
inscription, he will have nothing to say to mporge. The right 
word, as far as the Buchstabeneahl goes, might be equally xpi, 
éy8ine, or évirns. OF these he chooses éyténs, and so rules that 
the second payment was made May 5, 432, that therefore the 
sailing of the twenty ships and the battle of Sybota did not 
happen till nine months after the sailing of the ten ships. 

‘This is comewhat startling; but Nissen (p. 402) brings several 
reasons to defend his position. 

First, according to Thucydides (i. 56, 57) the affair of Potidaia 
followed at once after the battle of Sybota (uerd raira ebbir, 
ible perk nv ty Kepuipg voupayiar. If the battle of Sybota is 
placed in September 433, there remains a void space of nine 
months, “ein neunmonatliches Vakuum, das kein menschlicher 
Scharfsinn zu erkliren wermag.” 

Secondly, the battle of Leukimmé (Thue. i. 30), two years 
before (i. 31), was fought, not in the autumn but in the spring. 
“Die gerade zwei Jahre vorausgehende Schlacht,” means, I sup- 
pose, two years before Sybota, whenever Sybota was. 

Thirdly, the ancients avoided the sea in the winter. 

Fourthly, every impartial reader (‘jeder unbefangene Leser") 
of the narrative of the battle of Sybota in Thucydides, i. 47-51, 
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will see that it implies a longer daylight than there would be 
in September. 

‘We may look to these reasons presently; let us first see what 
follows, if we accept Nissen’s view. He is (p. 398) as clear as 
possible that ten ships started in August 433; only tho twenty 
ships did not follow them till May 432. What were the ten ships 
doing all thistime? Nissen says most truly (399), “um neun Monate 
bei den Phiiaken still zu liegen, wurden sicherlich keine zehn 
Schiffe im August 433 ausgeschickt.” The Rhegine and Leontine 
inscriptions are called in to solve the question. ‘The treaties 
recorded by them are held not to have been the only ones made at 
this time. The words of Thucydides, iii, 86. 3, are referred to to 
show that other Chalkidian cities also hed treaties, Lakedaimonios 
and his colleagues sailed about for nine months making treaties 
here and there, or at least suggesting to the cities to send to 
Athens to make them. And a strange notice at which I have 
glanced in the text (cee p. 14) is very ingeniously pressed into 
the service. Diotimos was one of the commanders of the ten ships, 
and Timaios recorded a story about Diotimos, which may be fitted 
in here very nicely. One of the dark sayings of Lykophrdu (732) 
stands thus; 





pirry 82 nai wor’ alts owrybran 6: 
apatrar Axéanr Méyonor vevap to 
‘aharripat Aapratoixov Irrevt® Bpbpov, 
xpnewis mPioas. by wor’ abffon Ads 
Neawolriy, of rap’ Eervorey axiras 
dpuir Miaqvod eripha véccorra: eXiry. 

On this the Scholia Vetera (see C. Milller, i. 268) comment ; 

707 Tiuaws Acéripor riv’AGqvaiay vavapyor, mapayspevov els Nedrrohw, 
rari xpnoudy Sica xj NapBevémp, xal Spsjov moijoas hapndBor, 8:3 Kal viv 
rir ris Naprddor dyira yireobcs napa rois NearoNirais, Moyonia dé 
xadeiras i) "Arruct) dirs Méyoros. 

By the time Tzetzés wrote, there were no more Iamp-races at 
Naples; 20 he altered the statement to the past tense. He also 
thought that his readers might not know who Timaioa was ; so he 
added the rather unlucky description 4 ZuxeAés, for which some read 
Zuhieds. Lastly he added the words 

Audrspos &f els Nedrohur GAder, fre orpartyhs by rév"AOpwatan, erohduer 
ois Zucehois, 

Beloch (Campanien, 3o) seizes on the story with great glee. He 
calls up an Attic colony at Noples, and adds, “so wurde Neapel 
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der dusserste Punkt des grossen athenischen Reiches nach Westen 
hin.” He speaks specially of the coins, which, if they are 20 late 
ss Head (33) places them, namely from B.c. 340 to 268, do not 
prove much. 

Now is there anything in all this at all to ect against the 
impression which every one would take in from the story in 
‘Thucydides that the battle of Sybota followed as soon as possible 
after the conclusion of the éryaxia between Athens and Korkyra? 
‘With that impression the inscription exactly falls in, if only we fill 
up the blank with pérs and not with éydéps. And it is some- 
thing in favour of mpérys, something that is in favour of putting the 
ling of the twenty ships soon after the sailing of the ten, that 
the inscription couples them under one general head of money spent 
sbout Korkyra, Nissen’s whole notion is simple conjecture. The 
Rhegines and Leontines might have sent an embassy to Athens 
without Lakedaimonios going to stir them up. Indeed the language 
ted both by the Korkyraisns and by Thucydides himself about the 
convenience of Korkyra for Athenian dealings with Italy and Sicily 
would rather imply that something of Athenian negotiation was 
going on in those parts before the Korkyraian embassy to Athens, 
As for the story of Diotimos, whatever we hold it to prove, there 
ia no necessity to place his visit to Naples in the archonship of 
Apseudés. It would be unfair to press the comment, most likely 
a blundering comment, of John Tzetzés, and to say that, whenever 
it happened, it did not happen in 8.c, 433-432, because in that 
year Athens certainly had no war with any Sikele. But his visit, 
whatever it means, may just as likely have been earlier or later. 
Diotimos was most likely general several times, and we hear of 
him in parts of the world very far from Naples. In Strabo, i. 3. 1, 
he goes on an embassy to Sousa. The whole thing is mere guess- 
work. And Nissen does not answer one very important question. 
‘What were the Corinthians, after their great preparation spread over 
so long a time, doing in all the months which he assumes to have 
passed between their embassy to Athens and the battle of Sybota? 
And, if the ten ships had been going hither and thither all this 
while, it was remarkably lucky that they ehould get to Korkyra, 
and that the twenty ships should come to reinforce them, just in 
the nick of time. 








Still we must look to Nisvcn’s special arguments in support of 
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his view, as I have already set them forth. The first is to my mind 
the only weighty one. The third and fourth surely go for very 
little. "The second argument is put in so few words that it is not 
easy to be sure of its meaning. The battle of Leukimmé must 
have been fought in the autumn of 435. It is hard to see why 
‘Nissen aesumes it to have been in the spring. The Corinthians 
were engaged in making ready for two years between Leukimmé 
and the Korkyraian application to Athens. That seems to fix the 
date of the battle. During the first of those years the Korkyraians 
had command of the sea (éxpiroww ris Bahdoons, Thue. i. 30. 3). 
In the summer of 434 (repens or mipuders rG Oipu, a pascage 
on which I am convinced by a letter of Mr. Goodwin) the Corin- 
thians came out with a greater force, and the two watched one 
another during that eummer (rd Oépor rotro, i, 30. 5). I do not 
quite understand whether Nissen carries the two years beck 
from his Sybota in the spring of 432 to Leukimme in the spring 
of 434: 

But the argument which really needs an answer is the first. 
If we place, as the inscription make us place, the sending 
forth of the ten ships about August 433, and if we place the 
revolt of Potidaia, where it is commonly placed, in the summer 
of 432, we must be driven to some such conclusion as Niscen's. 
That revolt was ei6is pera riv éy Kepeipa vavpayiay, that is the 
battle of Sybota. If then the embasey and the two sendings out 
of ships all happened in August and September 433, the revolt of 
Potidaia must have been earlier than the date commonly given to 
it, midsummer 432. H. Droysen, looking to the west only, and 
not to eastward Potidaia, does not seem to have thought of this. 
Now the conference at Sparta which followed eiéie (Thue. i. 67. 1) 
after some events at Potidaia seems clearly fixed to the year 432 
by the date in i. 87. 6 that it happened ¢v rg renipryp Eres eal Bexdre 
rev rpuaxovrorribar onorday mporexupnaviay af éyévorro pera rh EbBoted, 
that is in 445. It seems to be commonly taken for granted that 
all the events recorded at Potidaia in i. 56-65 happened within a 
very short time in the year 432. Clinton places the revolt at mid- 
summer and the congress at Sparta in the autumn of the same 
year, Yet the only direct statements of time are that the chain of 
events recorded at Potidaia began epeedily (ei@ér, i. 56. 1, 57. 1) after 
the battle of Sybota, and that the congress at Sparta happened 
speedily (ci@és, i. 67. 1) after the last event recorded at this stage. 
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There is nothing directly to show over how long a time all the 
recorded events were spread, There is the message from Athens 
to Potidaia, the intrigues of Perdikkas, the revolt of Potidaia, the 
succours sent thither from Corinth, the peace between Athens and 
Perdikkas and its breach, the Athenian march on Potidaia, the 
battle, the first blockade, the mote effectual blockade, the escape of 
Aristeas, his further operations and those of Phormién, All this 
might well take up a good deal of time, and our only hint as to 
the chronological relation of any of these events to any other is that 
(i 60, 3) the Corinthian succours reached Potidaia forty days after 
the revolt of that town from Athens. And this seems to be 
mentioned, not as a note of time, but to mark the energy and 
speed with which the Corinthians set to work. But we do know 
that the battle of Potidaia (i. 62) wes (ji. 2. 1) six months before 
the Theban attack on Plataia, that is about October, 432. And 
we have surely events enough to fill up the time from Sybota 
in September 433 to the congress in October 432. It is hardly a 
difficulty that Thucydides seys nothing about summer and winter. 
‘At this stage he is not carefully dividing his years in the way that 
he does when he gets to his main story. Nor is it any diffi- 
calty that this view requires a good deal to go on in the winter of 
433-432. A winter campaign in the parts of Potidaia was what 
everybody specially disliked, but it had to be largely gone through 
a little later, In all this there is surely no such difficulty as there 
is if we sappose a long interval, to be filled up with events st 
pleasure, between the sending of the ten and the twenty ships to 
Korkyra. And it seems that we must choose one or the other. 
‘The time of sending the ten ships is fixed with absolute certainty 
by the inscription, The time of the congress at Sparta is fixed 
with only less certainty by the date in Thucydides. Between the 
two comes a time of rather more than year. One must suppose 
either the action at Korkyra or the action at Potidaia to have 
taken a longer time than one would think at first sight. Of 
the two alternatives I prefer the second. 





Nissen has a good deal to say about the state of parties at 
Athens, into which a historian of Sicily is perhaps not bound 
to follow him. In the course of his remarks we hesr of “der 
Geldfirst Grote,” and of a “Reichepolitik” on the part of Athens. 
It may be that the “Geldfiirat” by tallking of an “Athenian empire” 
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gave occasion for this last word. But it is quite worth considering 
whethor thore is not somo force in what H. Droysen (16-19) has 
to say about the position of Periklés as the representative of deal- 
ings, but only moderate dealings, with the West. He is for simple 
defensive help to Korkyra, for tho ¢rwexiu which is held not to 
break the terms of the Thirty Years’ Truce. It is the party of 
more energetic action which carries the alliance with Rhégion and 
Leontinoi and the sending of the larger force to Korkyra, This 
last falls in with the notice preserved by Plutarch (Per. 29); xaxds 
oby & Hepudijs deobuy 8d ras déxa ravras rpiipeas, ds pixpay pdr Boidevay 
ois SenBeiot, peyirye 8 mpdcpaow rois éxadover mapeoxnnios, érépar 
a8 torade mhedovas eis Thy Kipxupay, ot werd ry wayyy dpixovro. 
And the words of Thucydides (i. 50. 6) about the twenty ships 
might be taken the same way; ds derepov [surely not nine months 
after] raw dixa BonBods éLémeuyar ol 'AOpraiot, Sedoarres Enep tyivero, 
Bi) ruenoow of Kepevpaicn nal al opérepae diea vier shiyae dpivew dot, 
But we must in any case, as Thirlwall did long ago, cast aside 
Plutarch’s absurd story that Periklés sent Lakedaimonios against 
his will and with ten ships only, of» épupi{e». Droysen takes 
this to come from Stésimbrotos, who is quoted several times 
in the life of Periklés (8, 26, 36) but not here; in any case 
Plutarch seems not to have understood the course of political 
events. 





Thucydides gives the names of the commanders of the ten ships 
ag Lakedaimonios, Diotimos, and Proteas. The inscription gives 
Lakedaimonios and Diotimos, and a name has dropped out hetween. 
‘The twenty ships he places (i. gr. 4) under Glaukén and Ando- 
kidés—the well-known orator of that name, who was afterwards 
in Sicily (see p. 75). But the names in the inscription are 
Glaukén, [Metag]onés, and Drakontidts. Mr, Hicks remarke; 
“Either Thucydides made a slip or Andokides was unofficially 
attached to the expedition.” (Cf. on the order of the names of the 
generals, above, p. 614.) It is to be noticed that the inscription 
writes the natural Képrupa, not the literary Képrupa. An inscription 
of B.c. 375 (Hicks, 148, 149) fluctuates between the two spellings. 
Kopsvpaia seems to be the best reading in the Birds, 1463, where 
see the scholia, and it seems to be coming into fashion in various 
editions, Képrupa is really little like the Fronch fancy of 
“ Cantorbéry.” 
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In my necond volume (425) I placed the preparations of Syra- 
cure which were the last events recorded there in the year 439. 
Niswen (393) points out the chronological confusion of Diodéros, 
who plices these preparations in 439. according to the reckoning 
of archons, and in 446, according to his reckoning of consuls. 
I took the later date, because the archons were more likely to 
be right than the consuls, and because the preparations spoken 
of are net likely to have happened before the death of Ducetius. 
Nissen is hard on Diodiros, calling him “Schwachkopf,” and 
saying that he deals with his dates like a pack of cards. He says 
truly thet Diodéros places these preparations in the same year 
as the beginnings of quarrel about Epidamnos. That was cer- 
tainly, as he says, not in the archonchip of Glaukidas (439-438), 
but in that of Antilochides (435-434) or possibly earlier. This 
connexion goes for quite as much ss his date, perhaps for more. 
If we can bring down the Syracusan preparations as late as 435, 
we bring them into direct connexion with the Athenian treaties 
with Rhégion and Leontinoi in 433. 





‘The names of the Leontine envoys are worth recording; they 
are £0 truly Sikeliot. Timénér son of Agathoklés; Sésis son of 
Glaukias; Gelén son of Exekestor. 





NOTE IV. p. 23. 


Tae Exprcten Contarnutioxs From Sicity 10 TRE 
PELOPONNESIAN FLEET. 


Tue well-known passage in Thucydides, ii. 7. 2, is both hard 
to construe and hard to fit in with what we know of the facts 
of the case. The words stand thus; 

rai Aaredaiporiors piv mpis rais aire’ imapyovoas ¢f “Iradias eal 
Bxidlas reie raxeirav Dopivor vais éneréxOear wouciebas rar eyo 
rév médeuw, be derby évra dpiludy mevraxcoluw nar toopirer, eal 
dpyipror prrbv érosudtew, 

Amold remarks that “it would not be easy to parallel the 
obscurity and grammatical solecisms of thie sentence.” He dis- 
cusses the construing at some length, as do Grote (wii. 177) and 
Mr. Jowett (Thue. ii. 90). One is inclined to say that, at whatever 
rick of grammar, a’rod must surely mean “in Italy and Sicily,” as 
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assuredly there were no Italiot or Sikeliot ships ready in Pelo- 
ponntsos just then. But, if »ais be taken as the nominative for 
vi, evrod may stand for Peloponnésos. Still this, or any other 
construction or emendation, takes us only a very little way. The 
puzzle is that there is assumed to be a Peloponnesian party in 
Sicily (oi rixeivur Adzevo«), and that language is used like éwerdy- 
year, which has a sound of supremacy about it. Perhaps we 
ought not to insist too much on this last point; but the fact 
remains that, beyond this pasiage, there is nothing to imply even 
alliance between Sparta or the Peloponnesian confederacy and any 
Sikeliot city whatever. To send embassies to persuade them to 
take the Peloponnesian side would be the most natural thing in 
the world, all the more so after the Athenian alliance with Khé- 
gion and Leontinoi, But here an existing alliance, looking rather 
like a dependent alliance, seems taken for granted. Onthe other 
hand, a later passage, at the time when the Athenian intervention 
in Sicily actually begins, seems to imply that the alliance was 
contracted now (iii. 86. 3); 

Eipuayor 8é rois pév Evparocine foay wAjy Kaynpwoiwr al dda 
apides wodas, alrep kal xpds ry ray Aaxedayovler rd mpSrov dpyowivoy 
roi woMyou funpaxlay érdyOnaay, ob wévroe Evvewodéunedy ye. 

These last emphatic words contain the root of the matter. 
Whatever engagements were entered into now, nothing came of 
them ; if ships were ordered to be built, they were not built. 

In two later passages, at the beginning of the great Athenian 
invasion, it again seems implied that there was no alliance. ‘Thus, 
in vi. 11.3, Nikias is made to say that the Sikeliots may haply 
act against Athens out of good will to the Lacedemonians (viv 
hiv yap xiv TAoey Faro. xdpiri), quite another thing from being 
bound by treaty. And in vi. 34. 3, Hermokratés is made to 
recommend asking help at Sparta and Corinth (méuyaper 8¢ cal 
ry AaxeBaiuova cat és Képus6oy, dedpevor Bcipo xarh rdxos BonBeiv wai 
viv deci wédtpor nuviv), just as he recommends asking for it at 
Carthage and elsewhere. But here it may be eaid that the pacifi- 
cation of Gela had put an end to Peloponnesian, as well as Athe- 
nian, alliances in Sicily. 

Our one undoubted fact in that, till the sending of Gylippos, 
Peloponnesians and Sikeliots did nothing for one another. It 
thus becomes a curious question and no more whether the five 
hundred ships mean the whole Peloponnesian fleet or the part of 
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it which was to be supplied by Italy and Sicily. Arnold and 
Thirlwall (iii. 83) take it in the latter sense, which is the most 
obvious meaning of the words; but five hundred is so vast a 
number that the other meaning, taken by Grote, Holm, and Mr. 
Jowett, seems more likely. It draws also some confirmation frem 
the words of Dioddros, xii. 41; nai rods xara rw ‘Irahiay nal Zixediay 
ovppadxovs Praxoaias tpiipeow Eracay BonBriv. 

H. Droysen (Athen und der Westen, 55) has an “ Excura” 
headed “das dorische Flottenproject.” He refers to the words 
put into the mouth of the Korkyraians in Thuc. i. 36. 2, about 
Korkyra; rj re yip "IraNior eal SceMas xaXSe wapanhod xiiras, Sore 
pire dxiibee mavens Goes WOorormyolow éxedbeiv 15 o éeBinte aps vést 
raporduya. His comment is ; 

“Reichen die Anfinge des dorischen Flottenprojectes bis in 
den Sommer 433, 80 ist die Thukydideische Nachricht im zweiten 
Buche falsch ; ist dagegen diese Nachricht richtig, so scheint die 
Andeutung in der Rede der Korkyrier ohne Grund au sein. 
Hat Thukydides in der spit ausgearbeiteten Rede vielleicht die 
Zeiten nicht streng auseinunder gehalten?” 

Surely this ia seeing rather further than we can see. Droysen 
has himself shown as well as any one how Athens had been for 
@ long time looking westward. The words in the Korkyraian 
speech need not refer to any definite proposal like the “ dorische 
Flottenproject” of 431. The Korkyraian orators are simply 
putting all manner cf cascs that may possibly happen, and show- 
ing how useful to Athens the alliance of Korkyra will be in any 
of them. 

This last suggests the contrast with a later time when the value 
of Korkyra to Athens was insisted on, with reference, not to Italy 
and Sicily, but to points nearer home. So Isok. xv. 108; ris yap 
oie ol8e Kipevpay [80 lass; it used to be Képeupar] pir er éruxaspo~ 
rary Kal ciddiora xapérqy tov wept Hedondvrqoov, Cf. Xen. Hell. vi. 
2.9. Just above (vi. 2. 3) Sicily comes in, but from the other 
side; Eenav [ol Aaxedaiuéviot] mpds Qiovbawor BBéaxorres ds al éxciny 
xphaypoy aby viv Képevpay pi) tn" "AGrpoiove elva. 

In both this and the last note I am deeply obliged to Mr. 


Goodwin for many suggest ious. 
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NOTE VY. p. 28, 
Tur Empassy of Gororas. 


‘Tus embassy from Sicily to Athens is of high historical im- 
portance on account of the later events which it led to; but it 
clearly became much more famous on sccount of the share which 
the Leontine orator Gorgiaa was said to have had in it. 

‘The two main accounts are those of Thucydides (iii. 86. 4) and 
Diodéros 53). Thucydides does not mention Gorgias; it 
wos not at all his way to doco. His words are simply; fe oly 
"AOivas méuparres ol rox Acovrivey Eiupayo xard re wadavdy Eyypayiay 
kai Sr “laves foay, meiBoucr rods "AOnvaious miyypas ras vais. 

Diodéros, on the other hand, speaks of Gorgias as head of 
a Leontine embasay ; Acorrivor .. . éfémexpar npéoSus ds ris ’AOjmas 
fy Bi raw drootadpévev dpyixpeaBevtis Topyias é pyrep. He then 
goes on to say a great deal about Gorgias’ rhetoric, and attributes 
to him the winning over of the Athenians to the Leontine petition. 
He appears as rédos micas rois ’Anpaious ovppayiioat rois Acovrivoss, 

‘The difference is remarkable, Grote says (vii. 180); 

“Diodorus probably copied from Ephorus the pupil of Iso- 
kratés, Among the writers of the Ieokratean school, the persons 
of distinguished rhetors, and their supposed political efficiency, 
counted for much more than in the estimation of Thucydidés.” 

Tn such a case Thucydides was sure to make the least and Dio- 
déros the most of such a man as Gorgias, But there seems no_ 
reason to doubt that Gorgias was there. He may very well have 
epoken, and his style of oratory may very well have been noticed, 
whether it directly led to persuasion or not. His presence is 
distinctly asserted by Plato, Hippias Major, 282; Topyias ofros 6 
Acorrins copuoris dcipo ddixero Bnuosig oikober mpeoBetar, bs lear 
rarer by Acovrivay ra kod mpdrray, eal dvr Biuy Boker Apiora et 
as quoted by Dionysios (de Lysia, p. 3), speaking of 
Gorgins as an orator, adds, dt wiv Tinade noc - 
mpeccior xaremdigaro robs dxovorras, 
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‘The remarkable thing in the narrative of Thucydides is, not 
that he does not mention Gorgias, but that he seems to make | 
no mention of Leontine envoys at all. His words are of ra Acov- 
rivey Eippayn. I do not know that anybody has noticed this 
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except Arnold, whore comment was most thoroughly to the pur 
pore as long as only the Rhegine, and not the Leontine, treaty 
was known, “He says ‘the allies of the Leontizes” rather than 
‘the Leontines and their allies,’ because the argument of ‘an 
old alliance already eubsisting’ could only as far as we know 
be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontines themselves.” 
He goes on to refer to the Rhegine inscription, But now that 
we know that there was a Leontine treaty, we must look for some 
other explanation. Perhaps, like the idiom of of repi, the words 
ol réy Acorrivuy Eiyuaxos may be taken to mean “the Leontines and 
their allies.” 

‘There must have been some confusion when Pausanias (vi. 17.8) 
seems to have thought that Gorgias and Tisias (sea vol. ii. 412) 
were fellow-envoys; «ioruioras 3 Popyiay Nyuw dvexa fy ve marryipee 
th 'Odvpauch Gadd ral depuxdueror xar& speoBiciar Spot Teoig mapa ’Aby~ 
roiots, But Tisias, if he was there at all, must have gone, as Holm 
(ii. 404) suggesta, to speak for Syracuse against Gorgias. Plato 
(Phaidros, p. 267) couples Gorgias and Tisias, but it need not 
refer to the embassy. 





Thucydides puts the reason which determined the Athenians 
to send the help that was asked of them in a very practical 
shape; 

Emeppay of "Abqraion ris wey oleedraros mpopdces, Bovrdperoe 82 pire 
cirow is rv Wedondngcoy Syeabar abriber, pbreepiv re rosoiperos 
oppion duvard tly a tv 1h Zucedig troxeipa yeriabar, 

The vague looking towards Italiot and Sikeliot affairs which 
we have seen at the beginning of the war and long before has now 
grown into a more definite feeling. Sicilian conquest now presents 
itself as a possible thing, the chances of which should be enquired 
into. The full frame of mind of the great invasion was yet to 
come. 

Diodéros (xii. 54) puts the case atrongly, but his words red 
a little like a paraphrase of those of Thucydides ; 

"ABppaios Kal aes piv hoay émvqral ris Suxdlias Bd viv dpery rie 
x6pas, nal vére 8 dopivens mpordefdperos robs roi Topyiov déyous, éynpi- 
cavto evppaylay demiyney role Acorrivors mpdpacw piv diporres ry 1 
ovypevaw pear nad Béqow, 1 8 adnGeig iw vivo omebdorres xaraxr}- 
* gaa Bas, 

He then goes back to the Corinthian and Korkyraisn orations, 
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and makes the remarks quoted in p. 19. He further finds some- 
thing to sey about the Athenian dominion in general, and then 
goes on with the expedition of Lachés and Charoiadés. 


NOTE VI. p53. 
‘Tax Srzecn or Henmoxratfs at Gata. 


‘Tuar this famous speech is comewhat startling, not exactly what 
‘we should have looked for from a Syracusan orator of the time, 
is plain on the face of things. Into this point I have gone some- 
what largely in the text. But I do not see that we need make 
the inferences which H. Droysen (Athon und der Westen, Excurs. 
I. pp. 50-54) makes from it. His conclusion is; 

“So vortrefilich diese Rede des Thukydides componirt ist, den 
Werth ciner Urkunde fir jene Verhaltnisse und Vorginge wird 
man ihr nicht beimessen dirfen; sie schildert die Situation so wie 
Thukydides sie sich vorstellt, nicht wie sie in Wirklichkeit ge- 
wesen ist.” 

I am not aware that any one ever attributed to this speech or to 
any speech in debate, however reported, the exact value of a formal 
document. The value of @ speech and the value of a document 
are of quite different kinds; the merits and the weaknesses of 
the two sources of knowledge are as nearly as possible opposite 
to one another, But neither Thirlwall nor Grote found out this 
marked contrast between the facts of the case and the speech 
as reported by Thucydides. Neither did Droysen’s countryman 
Holm, whose summery of the matter (G. 8. ii, 8) is very much 
to the purpose. The result, he says, of the present Athenian 
invasion was to unite the Sikeliots, at least for a moment ; 

“In dieser Hinsicht is das Auftroten des Hermokrates von 
grosser Bedeutung; die ilischen Griechen fithlen sich als die 
Vertreter von ganz Sicilien, wo Sikeler und Phnicier kaum 
mitzihlen und Athener Fremdlinge sind. Est ist die beste Erliu- 
terung des im Anfange dieses Abschnitts Dargelegten.” 

Droysen is anxious to find out how Thucydides came to know 
about the speech. He says (p. 53) with perfect truth, that 
‘Thueydides could not have been at the congress of Gela. Cer- 
tainly be was in quite another part of the world (iv. 104. 3). 
His personal enquiries among men on the Peloponnesian side 
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began later (v. 26. 5). He could hardly, Droysen says, have 
heard it from the Athenian generals when they came back—he 
and they alike—to their trials, Perhaps too the Athenian 
generals did not know exactly what went on at Gela. Perhaps 
too Thucydides may have heard something when he was in Sicily; 
only when was he in Sicily, and could anybody have remembered 
the speech? Perhaps, as this congress of Gela was (see above, 
p- 604) the last event recorded by Antiochos, he read it in 
Antiochos’ book. Only could we trust Anticchos to report Her- 
mokratés’ speech “‘authentisch,” “ unparteiisch ” 

T cannot see much in all this. Before I saw Droysen’s pamphlet, 
I had come to the conclusion that the authority was Hermokratés 
himself. So I have said in the text (see p. 56), and I see no 
reason to change it. I bring in again my old rule; “Credo quia 
impossibile.” It is the very unexpectedness of the position taken 
by Hermokratés which is the strongest ground for believing it 
to be genuine. Thucydides, according to his own rule (i. 22), 
would set down, if possible, what Hermokratés was reported to 
have said, failing that, what he, Thucydides, thought Hermokratés 
was likely to have said under the circumstances, Now the speech 
attributed to Hermokratés, though it in no way contradicts the 
state of things at the time of the congress of Gela, is certainly 
not what, at the time of that congress, was likely to come into 
the head of Thucydides as the kind of speech which Hermokratés 
would naturally make. It seems still less likely when we compare 
it with the speeches attributed to Hermokratés at a later time 
(see p. 117). From them the peculiar insular view of the specch 
at Gela, wide on one side and narrow on another, has altogether 
vanished. Doubtless circumstances had changed and had made 
that view altogether out of place. But that is not the whole 
of the case. The doctrine of Sikeliot unity, as taught in the 
speech at Gela, though possible at the earlier time and impossible 
at the later, is just as remarkable at one time as at another. It 
was a doctrine very natural to occur to Hermokrates ; it was not 
at all likely to come into the head of Thucydides ae what Her- 
mokratés might @ priori be expected to set forth. And, consider 
ing the character of Thucydides’ Sicilian narrative at this stage, 
T cannot think it likely that he would, when first writing it, have 
thought of putting in any speech at all. All this helps towards 
the belief that this speech does not come under Thucydides’ second 
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head, of speeches which he thonght likely to have been made, 
but rather under the first head, when he hands down to us, doubt- 
less in his own words, speeches to which he had himself listened 
or the substance of which had been reported to him. And, if the 
speech at Gela comes under this last class of all, no reporter is 
£0 likely as Hermokratés himself, Hermokratés would remember 
his own speech, if other people had forgotten it, and he and 
‘Thucydides would have every temptation to talk over the matter 
together. And I need uot stop to point out that the banished 
‘Thucydides had plenty of opportunities of talking to Hermokratés, 
either when he was serving in the Algean or even in Sicily a little 
earlier (see sbove, p. 596). 

The words in iv. 60. 1, 'Adwalous of Bivaper Fyorres pdhiora row 
“EA\jwey (see p. 57), fit in excellently with the time of the con- 
gress at Gela. The Athenians had won their success at Sphaktéria 
and they hud taken Kythéra (iv. 53); the Thracian exploits of 
Brasidas and the Athenian defeat at Délion had not yet happoned, 
or, if they had happened, they could not yet have been known in 
Sicily. On the other hand, Grote (vii. 188, see p. 56) has some- 
thing to say on the words in Thucydides (iv. 60. 1) where the 
Athenians are spoken of as 8Miyms vavel napévres, with the purpose 
of coming with a greater force at some future time. He argues 
that the Athenian fleet now off Sicily could not be called “a few 
ships,” that the words could be used only by comparison with the 
greater fleets that came afterwards, He argues therefore that the 
speech was written after the great Athenian expedition, “though,” 
he adds, “I doubt not that Thucydides collected the memoranda 
for it at the time.” 

‘This falls in exactly with my notions, save only that I doubt 
about Thucydides “collecting memoranda ” in this particular ease, 
In some cases in the eighth book we may very well, with Arnold 
(iii. 403), see preparations for speeches to be worked in when the 
writer came to his final revision. But that hardly applies here. 
‘Thucydides, as I hold (see above, p. 592), wrote a narrative of these 
earlier Sicilian wars soon alter the time. When he came to 
revise that narrative, he worked in this speech from his fuller 
knowledge, knowledge largely derived from Hermokratés himself. 
‘The only other alternative that I can conceive is that Thucydides 
wrote the speech when he wrote the rest of the fourth book, 
and that he wrote it with the lighter knowledge of Sicilian 
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affairs which he had then. We should thus have to suppose 
that the special and singular position taken up in the speech, 
the omission of any mention of the barbarians of the island, the 
remarkable line taken up towards Greeks out of the island, were 
due, not to any peculiarity in Hermokratés’ personal view of 
things, but to the comparstive ignorance of Thucydides himeelf 
at the time when he wrote the fourth book. But in his general 
treatment of Sicilian affairs in the third, fourth, and fifth books, 
a speech of any kind seems rather out of place, and the personality 
of Hermokratés could not have impressed him then as it certainly 
did afterwards. Besides, though Thucydides, when he wrote the 
fourth book, did not know s0 much of Sicily as he came to know 
afterwards, he knew much more than this view would allow. For 
instance, he knew perfectly well the importance of the Sikels. 
‘And I think we may add that he was not indisposed (see above, 
P-594) to bring im what he did know about Sicily (see iii. 88. 2, 33 
116. 1, 2; iv. 24.85 perhaps iii, 103. 1; v. 4.4). There is also 
Grote’s very strong argument for the later date. 

At the same time, though Thucydides learned, as I feel sure, 
good deal about the speceh from Hermokratés, it is quite possible 
that he may also have read something in Antiochos. I think I can 
afford to make Droysen a present of all that can be got out of 
sepudofopirn in vi. 3. 2, and of mepipprres in iv. 64. 3 (B00 vol. ik. 
P- 457)- These last words come happily for Droysen, to whom 
they give a chance of talking (p. 51) of “eines meerumschlungenen 
Vaterlandes.” The word carries one back to the songs of forty 
years back and more. 


‘We must here not forget the speech put into the mouth of 
Hermokratés by Timaios, which was so severely blamed by Poly- 
bios (xii. 25%). The case is somewhat the same as that of the 
speeches (other than those in Herodotus) which were attributed 
to Geln at the time of the coming of the Athenian and Spartan 
envoys. See vol. ii. p. 516. Only we have here nothing answer- 
ing to the speech (from Antiochos or Philistos?) which in that. 
case Polybios approved, and which was certainly not that in 
Herodotus, If we are surprised then at Polybios’ not mentionit 
the speech in Herodotus, we are yet more surprised now at his not 
mentioning the speech in Thucydides. But so it is. 

The passage in which Polybios discusses the speech devised by 
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Timaios (see p. 56) is, unluckily, not only a fragment but a muti- 
lated fragment. But.we can sce that Polybios’ chiefobjection was 
that Hermokratés, one of the most practical of men (see p. 48), one 
of the least likely to talk childish common-places (ols friar’ ay Bor 
repdrrew pepandbees ral BiarpiBuxobs Adour), is made to spend too 
much time in setting forth the advantages of peace above war 
in an assembly which knew all about it (év cumBpip xadde yr 
ror rag rowdiras mepirereius), and in praising the men of Gela and 
Kamarina first, for having made peace with one another, secondly 
for trying to bring the other cities to the like godly unity. ‘This 
last does not seem a very bad fault ; and some talk of that kind 
might be politic. But the third ground of praise is remarkable 
‘While the other two are obvious and open to 
any rhetorician, this one, we feel sure, Timaios must have found 
in Antiochos or some other good authority. The words stand 
thus; 

sptrow rs aporonthiier rod phy Bovdebeoas rh wAidy wept roe hohvorder, 
GAAa rods mpocoréras ray mohsrevpdrew. 

The ground of praise seems to be that this delicate diplomatic 
business was done in a way more like that of modern diplomacy 
than wus usual in the Greek commonwealths (see p. 48). The 
Geloans and Kamarinainns chose to have the matter debated by a 
small body of leading men from each city—by a diplomatic con- 
gress in fact—rather than to leave it to the popular assemblies of 
each city. They might, when they had concluded their own peace 
or truce, have carried it round to the other Sikeliot cities, asking 
each separately to agreo to it. This was what was afterwards 
actually done to the Italiot cities, when the pesce was offered to 
them and accepted by all except Lokroi (see p. 64). In this way 
the whole matter would have had to be debated separately in the 
popular assembly of each city. Iustesd of this, the matter was 
put into the hands of a single representative body, of deputies sent 
by each city. ‘The final confirmation of each city might still be 
needed ; but it would be merely the acceptance or rejection of a 
tresty already discussed and put into shupe by a select body. 
Such a body, had it become permanent, might have become the 
kernel of a Sikeliot confederation. ‘That such was the nature of 
the gathering at Gela is perfectly clear from the words of Thucy- 
ides (iv. 58. 1). ‘The ‘our to which Hermokrates spesks is 
made up of és macdv raw rékeow mpicAex. And these mpéofue are 





and instructi: 
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spoken of as equivalent to of dhdo Fixeduioras EuveMdivres &e Tear 
‘This almost looks as if they came with full powers to consent to 
anything in the name of their several cities. But even if the 
treaty had afterwards to be put to a Yea or Nay vote of euch city, 
the details at least had been discussed and the document drawn 
up by the representative body. The account in Thucydides (iv. 65) 
does not absolutely rule this point; but perhaps it looks more as 
if the decision of the assembly had been final. 

‘The oligarchic, perhaps federslist, Hermokratés would naturally 
prefer the single smaller body. 

In this way the despised Timaios, if he does not actually help 
us toa new fact, at least puts a fact recorded by Thucydides into 
fresh and very instructive prominence. 


NOTE VIL. p. 88. 
Tae Destoxs or Atxrprapés. 


Tue question of the designs of Alkibindés in the great Sicilian 
expedition stands quite distinct from that of the designs of the 
Athenian people in general. And both are distinct from the 
designs of the Athenian people at the earlier time with which I 
had to deal in Note II, when Alkibiadés was not yet a politicel 
leuder. And in both cases we must again distinguish the vague 
thoughts which float in the minds either of one man or of a multi- 
tude from deliberate purposes which Lave taken a defiuite shape 
and which either man or multitude would openly avow. 

In the earlier stage of Athenian intervention in Sicily we have 
seen that Sicilinn conquest, whole or partial, was seriously looked 
on as something possible on the part of Athens (see p. 29). We 
have seen also (see above, p. 615) that Carthage liad a large enough 
place in men’s minds to supply the comic poets with jokes, ‘This 
last does not prove that any man would have spoken seriously of 
an attack on Carthage in the assembly or elsewhere. 

At the time which we have now reached, Thucydides distinctly 
describes the Athenian people in general as entertaining serious 
schemes of Sicilian conquest, seemingly of the conquest of the whole 
island. He comments—with all the full knowledge of his sixth 
and seventh books—on their ignorunce of what Sicilian conquest 
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involved and specially of the size of the island (see Grote, vii. 220, 
2a1), Speaking in his own person, he says nothing about 
Carthage. At the very beginning of the sixth book he eays ; 

roi 8 abrod xepdvos ’A@qraior {Bovdorre abbis pelfon maparxeuj rie 
ports Adyqros ral Edpupitovros él Susdiay meiwavres naracpiyacdas, 
al Sbvasyro, dmeipor of maddol Brees roi peyéBave ris vijoov kal ray 
drouwsvrav 105 whiiBous ral EX\jnay Kal BapBapor. 

A little leter, just after his description of Sicily (vi. 6. 1) he 
says that the Athenians designed the conquest of Sicily, but cloked 
it under o show of helping their kinsfolk and allies ; 

recaira 2m ‘EXAjmer Kal BopBdpuv Leediar Geet, ead én) roads 
olcar airiy ol "AOnvaios oxparesewr Spynvro, ébiéuevor wey t5 adnde- 
ordry mpogdces ris dons Apgerv, BonBdv 88 dua edmpends 
Poudspevor rots davrdy Evyydveas nal role mpooyeyernpivors Puppdyous. 

Here, when speaking of the people at large, there is nothing 
about Carthage. Carthaginian conquest, though a good deal in 
men's heads, had not taken the same definite shape as Sicilian 
conquest. But Thucydides, in hie own person (vi. 15.2), puts 
Carthaginian designe into the mind of Alkibiadés; he is wdwora 
orparnyiaai re émi@upéy Kol edmifor Zuxediay re 8k airod kal Kapynddva 
Miyeoda, 

Views on Carthage seem to imply views beyond Carthage; and 
Alkibiadés, in his speech at Sparta (vi. 90. 1), is made (see p. 198) 
to set forth the very widest views as those of the whole Athenian 
people ; 

émdedoqper ds Zuxediay mparov pir, el duvaineds, Zeeeduoras cara~ 
orpepéuerot, perdi 8° éxeivous aidis eal Iraduiras, drura mal ris Kapyn- 
Borie dpxis wal abriy dromapdoorres. 

It is worth notice that there ia here no distinct mention of the 
barbarian part of Sicily, though Panormos, Solous, aud Motya 
must be understood as coming under the bead of the Kapxntoviay 
dpxi. 

All this, sosays Alkibiadés, was only to find the means of making 
an attack on Peloponnésos, and in the end ruling all Hellas, seem- 
ingly both continuous and scattered (rot gipmasros 'EAAnneci apt). 
To this end the Athenians were to build ships with the timber of 
Italy (rpvipus ve mpds rale jueripasc wodhae vavmpyneduever, éxovene rie 
“Iradias £6da &pGova), and to bring with them the whole force of the 
West, Greek and barbarian (copicwrer fipeacay piv riv éxcider 
xpooryeropiony dimsr rév “EXNjvar, woddods 22 BapAipovr proboodperct, 
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ral “IBypar eat SXdove viv deci, Spohoyeupivos viv BopBiipar paxwperd- 
rove). In all this description, spoken when and where it was 
spoken, Alkibiadés was sure to make the most of everything and 
he was not unlikely to invent something. On the whole, it may 
tbe safe to say that he takes hie own serious schemes and his own 
dreams to boot, and speaks of them all as the serious schemes of the 
Athenian people. But no doubt both he and the people in general 
were quite ready to take anything that they had s chance of 
getting. This was 4 &yay rév whedvwr émibonda, as Thucydides calls 
it (in vi. 24. 3) when 4 moAte Sudor nal oxpanuirgs hoped de re rp 
mapders dpyipiov ole, nal mpooxriaacBa Sivapsr Sbev di dior proBopopay 
imapguw. : 


‘Tho later writers—cven the contemporary Philistos would for 
these matters be in some sort a later writer—naturally exaggerate. 
I have quoted (see above, p. 630) the place in Dioddros (xii. 54) 
where he speaks of Athenian plans at the time of the embassy of 
Gorgias. At the present stage (xiii. 2) he does not talk, as one 
might have expected, about Carthage and more distant places, but 
only of Sicily ; dmarres peperewpioudres vais eAsiow, &€ éroiuou kara 
eAnpodv Prmifow rv uxediay, But he has also a very strange story, 
wherever he found it, about a secret agreement between the Senste 
and the generale, in which Nikias must surely have been outvoted ; 

rére pév ody ol orparnyol pera ris Boudie &v dnoppirp curdpeiones, 
Bovdeborre wie xp} Bouijoa ra xaré ray Buxediav dav vie risou xparjow- 
cw, Rote obv abreis, ZeAwovrrious eal Zupaxovolovs dxdparodicactat, 
ris 3 Eos drdas rdgac pépous obs kar énavrdy oizoves rois 'ABqrains. 
‘This comes up again in the imaginary speech of Gylippos (xiii. 30). 
The story is hardly worth refuting. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Alkibiadés (17), brings out more 
strongly than Thucydides does the distinction which Thucydides 
certainly draws between the schemes of Alkibiadés and the 
schemes of other people. The Athenians had wished for Sicily 
even during the life-time of Periklés. It seems implied that 
Perikléa kept them back; for, as soon as he died, they eagerly 
welcomed every opening for meddling in Sicilian affeirs (ZueNas 
nal Tepudous ire Cavros émeBipovr "AGqvaios kal redeurijcavros Hrrorro 
rai ras Aeyoudras Bonfcias Kal cuppayias Eepor dxaotére rois Aducoupéroes 
tnd Zuparovela émBddpar rie pelfovor oxparelar eiBérres), But till 
Alkibiadés stirred them up, nobody thought of anything beyond 
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3 it was he who first dreamed of Carthage and Libye and of 
attacking Peloponnésos with Western help (dpxiv yap elvac, mpd & 
mice, Revotiro ris oxpareias, ob rados, Somep of Nowol, Zucdiar.... 
Kapyyddva al AsBiny éveiporoh 
Teaondomaor fn mepsBaddsuevos, ddiyou Be 
érosiro), This may seem to come from Alkibiadés’ speech at Sparta 
in Thucydidés, He persuaded the young to share in his dreams 
(robs piv wicve airdBer elxe id raise edmiow émmpuévorr); the old 
seem not to go beyond telling stories of old campaigns which stir 
up the young still further (raw 8 mpecBurépar ixpodvro modh’ Bayudo.a 
wept orpartice mepauérrar). Many therefore take to the study of 
military geography (eee p. 105) and begin to draw maps of the 
lands spoken of (Sore wodAobs dv rais wadalorpais nal rois jpuxved‘ots 
nabifeoba ris re vjoou 13 oxjua Kal Blow Arpins Kal Kapxndivor 
imoypéporess). 

In the Life of Nikias (12), written, one may suppose, later than 
that of Alkibiadés, the influence of Alkibiadés seems to go further. 
The wish for the Sicilian expedition is universal. And the old 
men draw maps as well as the young, only they seem not to draw 
actual maps of Libya, but only specially to note those points of 
Sicily which look towards Libya (Sore xal véovs é» wadaicrpais ral 
yipovras ty Ipyactnpicss Kal hpuxvedious avyxabeCouévous imoypdpew rb 
oxina rie Zuxedias kai rip baw ris mepl abriv Oaddeans ai Aysévas eal 
rénovs, ols rérparras mpds AiBiny % rijoos). But they all look to 
Sicily as merely a starting-point; they are to overcome Carthage, 
and to become masters of Libya and of the whole Western Mediter- 
ranean (05 yip BOAor drowivre rod wohéuou ZixeAiay AdX’ épparvipiov, ds 
dn’ abris Buayomosuero pds Kapyndoviovs eal oxfoorres Sua AuBiny ral 
Thy doris "Hparkelav orpdéy béhaacar). 

‘When we have got to the pillars of Héraklés, we have got 
to those Iberians whom Alkibiadés, according to his account at 
Sparta, thought of hiring to attack Peloponnésos (see p. 198). 
‘Were they brought into contemporary comedy at this date, as 
one of the dreams of the time? So thought Grote (vii. 200), 
holding that the Tpédys of Aristophanés was acted about this 
time. I am not grestly concerned whether Tpupddns meant Alki- 
biadés or a demon, a point discussed in our familiar Dindorf's 
Aristophanés, ii. 658, and more largely by Siivern (Clouds, p. 84 
et seqq., Eng. Tr.). But the date does matter, There is long 
extract from the uncurtailed Stephen of Byzantium (‘Ifjpia dvo) 
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preserved by Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Adm. Imp. 23. 
Here we get two fragments of the Tadadne ; 


al “Aprropdvns Tpupianr’ * 
parbévorres rods “IBnpay rols “Aporépxov wédas. 


‘rois “IBnpar ots xopryeis por Bondjoa: Ipsuy. 

The mention of Aristarchos looks dangerously as if the play 
belonged to a later date, after the time of the Four Hundred. 
Aristarchos appears in Thucydides, viii. 98. 1, as one of that body, 
and as general, At the fall of his party in B.c. 411, he flees to 
Oinos, AcBdv xara nixas roféras rwas rods BapBopwrdrovs. The well- 
known roféra were hardly Iberians, and we may hope that the 
countrymen of Arganthénios, if BipBapa, were not BopBupsrara., 
There is also a reference (Fr. IX. Dindorf) to Théramenés, as well 
as to Aristarchos. It is quoted by Souidas, rév rpidv xaxav iv, 
and the verse runs, 





Ayb yap ded Onpauévove Béoca 7a rpia ravrl, 

The rpia xard are 4 Gidor épédxew } mui» iver } mpodévra riv 
vaiv érws raéxiora Tov kaxév émadAayivu, Théramenés could hardly 
have been described es dispensing punishments at this rate at any 
time before the Four Hundred. (So Siivern, Clouds, p. 84.) 
Otherwise Théraments and Aristarchos, so prominent in 411, 
might well have been important enough in 416-5 to be brought 
on the comic stage. They may have been among the strong 
supporters of Alkibiadés, or we might look for them on the 
other side. Still, on the whole, the fragments, without explana- 
tion, rend as if they belonged to the later time, And some ex 
planation is needed to tell us whether the Iberians whom Alki- 
bindés seems only to have dreamed of, came under the actual 
command of Aristarchos. The dream was fulfilled in another 
way in the next generation, when Dionysios sent Iberians, if not 
to Athens, yet to Peloponnésos, 


One may believe that, in the minds both of Alkibiadés and of 
other people, there were three degrees. There were things that 
were dreamed of and perhaps talked about vaguely. There were 
things thet men seriously hoped for and seriously discussed among 
themselves, There were things that could be openly discussed 
in tho ascombly. The conquest of all Sicily had by thie timo 
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assuredly reached the second stage; we can hardly think that 
it hed reached the third. Indeed the speech of the Athenian 
Euphémos at Kamarina (see p. 191) seems distinctly to exclude 
it. He disclaims on the part of Athens all design of seeking 
in Sicily for any but independent allies. As for Carthage, the 
thought of conquest there had reached the first stage as long ago 
as the acting of the Knights (see above, p. 615). It must by 
this time have got into the accond. Thucydides, it muat be 
remembered, distinctly says, through the mouth of Hermokratés 
(vi. 34. 2), that the Carthaginians lived in constant fear of an 
Athenian attack (dei 8d é8ov elet piymore ACqvaive ubrois emi nw mkv 
DéGucw), 

But unless such Iberians had anyhow got to Athens, and hed 
suggested the thoughts of others to come, we can hardly fancy that 
dominion os far as the pillars of Héraklés had got beyond the first 
stage. 

‘The remarks of Grote in the note to vii, 221 seem hardly to 
distinguish between what Alkibiadés would say in the essembly 
and out of it, 








NOTE VIIL pp. 85, 89. 
Srouraw Expassizs to ATHENS IN B.C. 416. 


‘THERE seems no reason to doubt from the words of Thucydides 
that a formal embasey from Segesta came to ask for help for that 
city, according to the existing treaty between Sege:ta and Athens, 
that, among the arguments which they employed, they pleaded 
the further call on Athens to give help to the Leontines, and 
that their arguments were at a later stage backed by the prayers 
of Leontine exiles who were at Athens. It does not appear that 
there was any formal Leontine embassy, and it is not clear that 
there was at this time any constituted Leontine commonwealth 
capable of sending an embassy. 

‘In Thucydides, vi. 6. 2, the Segestan envoys remind the Athe- 
nians of their own treaty with Athens renewed by Lachés (see 
P. 33)5 = 

Gave viv yerouény én Adynros kal roi mporépav wohéyou Acovrivwy 
ol "Eyeoraio Euppayiay dvonriexorres voir 'AOyvaiovs, éBéoro adios 
vais mépparras émapivas. 

Vou. 11, tt 
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They then add further arguments, and they enlarge on the in- 
terest which Athens had in defending the Leontines and all her 
Sicilian allies ; 

Réyoures Da re wodAd nal xefiAaioy, ef Bupaxdawor Acorrivovs re 
dvaothoarres drysdprroe yericovras, kai robs Roureds tx Eyyuaxous airav 
Bagdelporres airol viv Sracay Bivopw ris Zucdias oxhoover, KivBuvor 
drat... cdppor 8 elvar pera rev trodotrev Et Eyppdxer dvréxery role 
Zupaxooions. 

‘The immediate claim of the Segestens was their own treaty with 
Athens. Under that they ask for help against Selinous. But 
they bring in the treatment of Leontinoi by Syracuse and the 
general ambition of Syracuse, as further motives for Athenian 
intervention in Sicily. 

There is no mention of Leontine speakers at this stage. They 
come in later, after help has been voted to Segesta and after the 
debate has been reopened between Nikias and Alkibiadés, After 
the epeech of Alkibiadés, the Segestans—that is the envoys who 
came back in vi. 8, r—are again heard (vi. 19. 1); 80 are 
Leontine exiles, The two classes, envoys and exiles, seem to be 
distinguished ; 

ol 'AOqvaios dxodoavres dxcivoy [ANeiBudbou] Te Kal Sv "Eycoralay xal 
Acovriver puydduy, of mapeAOSvres éBdorrd re kai ray Speiay tmopysh- 
exorras ixérevor Bontijoas ocpies. 

There is nothing here to suggest any formal Leontine embassy. 
It may have been the way in which the Segestan envoys and the 
Leontine exiles are coupled by Thucydides which suggested euch 
an embassy to Dindéros. In his version (xii, 83) the remnant 
of the Leontines (ol gupides alrév overpapivrs) determine to make 
another appeal to the Athenivns on the ground of kindred (Zpway 
rédw atrois "AGqvaious mpoodaBiaba: ovpudxous, Srras ovyyeveis). The 
next words are remarkable; 

mepl 88 rovrav xowohoynedpevos rois ZOveasy ols ourechpémaar, sow 
spioBus (kéreupar mpbs "ASqvaious, afwivres Borja rais wOkeow 
adrév dBixounivass. 

"E6cow is an odd word. Tt may have been chosen expresely 
to take in the barbarians—one is tempted to suy the gentiles— 
of Segesta. At any rate it includes them, and Segestan and 
Leontine envoys go to Athens together. Dioddros seems (at the 
end of ¢. 82) to look on this application from the Leontines to 
Segesta as coming by a happy accident (ols owrtpynce ratréparor) 
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just when the Segestans bad mede up their minds to send to 
Athens about their own affairs. 

All this is just possible, if only we do not suppose a formal 
Leontine embassy. But I should rather infer from Thucydides 
that the Leontines came between the first Segestan application 
in vii, 6 and the return of the Athenian and Segestan envoys in 
vi 8 

Plutarch (Nik. 12) is not perfectly clear. Nikins wpeaks, rév 
Alyeoréay mpicBewy nal Aeovrivoy mapayeropévey nal weDdrrev rods 
"AOpraiove orparetew dnl Sixediay. 

It is now also that the wonderful embassy comes in Justin, 
iv. 1. 4 (see p. 73, and Grote, vii. 194). It is seemingly sent, not 
either from Segesta or from Leontinoi, but from Katané. 

“Cum fides pacis a Syracusanis non servaretur, denuo legatos 
Athenas mittant [Catinienses], qui sordida veste, capillo barbaque 
promissis et omni squaloris habitu ad mfsericordiam commovendam 
anquisito contionem deformes adeunt ; adduntur precibus lacrime, 
et ita misericordem populum supplices movent ut damnarentur 
duces qui ab his auxilia deduxerant. Igitur classis ingens decer- 
nitur; creati duces Nicias et Alcibiades et Lamachos.” 

Here is a distinct confusion between the events of the year 416 
and the punishment of the generals in 424 (see p. 65). We have 
nothing whatever to do with Katané just now. 








In writing the text I took for granted at p. 33 that, to say 
nothing of the earlier dealings between Athens and Segesta (see 
vol. ii, p. 554), an alliance had been made between them by 
Lachés. This was an inference from the words of Thucydides, 
vi, 6. 2, quoted above. They were so understood in 1850 by 
Grote, vii. 181, 197, and in 1870 by Holm (ii. 406) who argues the, 
point against a weak objection of Curtius. Nothing can be 
plainer than that an existing alliance between Athens and Segesta 
is assumed throughout. Nikias (vi. 10. 5) says jmsis "Eyeoraios 
ober Euppdxors, de aBixoupdvos, Sfiwe BunBoiper, which cannot possibly 
refer to an alliance made a few days before. And his language a 
Tittle further on (vi. 13) also implies an existing alliance ; 

roi 8 "Eyeevalois Wig eireiv, éneidiy Anev'AGqvaiws nol Eovipar pie 
euouvrious x mparov wAdeyov, werd ocpiv ai xaradtcoBar" wal rd Rowdy 
Eenpdxous ph nowioba, Sowep elétaper, ols xaxds dy npdtacw duvvoiper, 
GipeNas & abrol Seqbérres ob reugSpeOa 

Tt2 
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It ia therefore a little etrange to read, in a commentary of the 
year 1881 on the passage in vi. 6. 2 (Jowett, ii. 344); 

“Acovriva is to be taken, not with maAéuov, but with fppayiay. 
‘The Egestaeans reminded the Athenians that they had already 
interfered in the affairs of Sicily, which was a reason for their 
interfering again. It is nowhere stated that the Athenians had 
made an alliance with the Egestaeans, previous to that of vi. 8. 
But the words roi Nourats rt funpdxour abréy,—perd viv berodolmay 
#1 Epydywr,—below probably include them, as well as the other 
Sicilian states mentioned as allies of the Leontines, and therefore 
‘of the Athenians, in iii, 86 med. Tho Egestacans naturally call 
themselves allies of the Athenians, because they are willing to 
‘become #0.” 

Several remarks occur, First, in vi. 6, 2 Acorrivar must be 
taken, not with gypayiar but with woddyov, The construing is 
doubtless harsh either way; but our interpretation must be guided 
by the facts. In the expedition of Lachés Athens waged @ war 
on behalf of the Leontines; she made no alliance with Leontinoi 
at that time, because she was already bound by the waka fuypayia 
of iii, 86. 4, that is the alliance recorded in the inscription of 433, 
an inscription found, one may add, before 1877. 

Secondly, No alliance between Segesta and Athens is mentioned 
in vi. 8—because the former alliance referred to in vi. 6 is taken for 
granted. 

Thirdly, The notion that the Segestans “call themselves allies 
of the Athenians, because they are willing to become eo” might 
seem to come from the confused story in Diodéros (xii. 83); rév 
*Eyeovalay érayyMouéray xoqudrey re mdijGos Ubouw eis rév médepow Kat 
ovppaxjoear Kara rév Evparovoiwr. It is always right to be kind 
to our friend at Agyrium, but we cannot hearken to him when he 
thus contradicts Thucydides. 








NOTE IX. p. 126, 
Aruinacoras’ Tazory or Democracy. 


‘Tue definition of democracy here given by the Syracusan dema- 
gogue is as clear as words can make it. Democracy is not the 
rule of one class of the people over other classes, but the common 
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rule of the whole people. In a democracy every class has its 
special function; the rich have theirs; the men of ability have 
theirs; the ordinary citizens have theirs. Every citizen has an 
‘equal vote in the final decision; but there is plenty of room for 
the action both of classes and of individuals before the final vote 
comes on, Democracy is not # corruption of something else, as 
tyranny is of kingship, as oligarchy is of aristocracy; it is one 
cof the primary forms of government, capable, like the other 
two, of being corrupted into something else. This is the true 
theory of Greek democracy; this is what the name means in the 
mouth of practical men like Thucydides and Polybios. It is also 
what it means in the mouth of Isokratés, perhaps not really a 
practical man, but one who at least wished to be so. 

Every one knows the passage in praise of democracy in the 
Faneral Oration of Periklés (Thue. ii, 37.1). The definition is 
not quite so clear as that of Athénagoras, but it is to the same 
effect. Power is in the hands of the whole body; all are equal 
Defore the Jew; each man is valued according to his personal 
merit; poverty does not shut out a man from serving the state. 

Tsokratés was doubtless something of a dreamer; but he was 
a dreamer of a different kind from Plato. If the ideal democracy 
of which he loves to speak never existed in fact, it was at least 
suggested by facts. Ho dislikes the democracy of his own day; 
he looks back to a better state of things; but his Buono stato was 
still a democracy, though one better ordered than that which he 
saw around him. In the Areopagitic oration he describes his 
ideal time, when men did not epply the name Snpoxparia and other 
good names to things which did not deserve them (c. 20) ; 

al yp nar’ éxcivow wiv xpbvor nv wOhuv Biowodore eareoriirarro wodt= 
relay oie Svspart piv +§ xowordre kal mpaorére mporayopevo- 
pévny émi dé ray mpdteoy ob rouabrqy rois dervyxdvoves asopévqy, odd! 
4} roiror ray rpémov tmaidevoe rots woNirar bo® tyyeieBas thy wiv deo- 
actay Bnporparlay, rhy 84 wapavoptay éhevbeplay, rhy B2 wap- 











pnotay toovepiar, 

Tn the good old times they bad not the lot; for the lot was 
less democratic than election (Synarudrepay evdpufow elva rairqy iv 
karéoraow wiv Bik rod Nayxdve yryvouémy, c. 23). There was 
danger lest an oligarch should draw the lucky bean. He pre- 
sently describes the ideal democracy, in which the whole people 
is absolute master—he does not scruple to say tyrant—(Bei riv 
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piv Bjyoy Sonep riparvoy mbiorivar ris dpyds ral eodafew robs fue 
saprdyovras nal xplew wept rav dudioByroyiver, c. 26), while the 
men of leisure and of wealth have their several duties under him 
as his servants (dowep oixéra:), like Nikias and Démosthenés in the 
Acharnians. And he winds up ; 

wis dy ris elpos rabrys BeBaordpay } Buxawordpar Bnpoxpariay, ric 
robs piv duvarardrovs éni rds mpdgas xabsordons, airay b¢ Tovey rov 
Bijpov Kipwv wovobors ; 

He comes back to the same theme in the Panathenaic oration, 
where he sometimes (c. 131, 132) uses nearly the eame words as in 
the Areopagitic. But he brings in a new phrase for the old good 
democracy, 8npoxpariq # dpwrorparia xpwpérm or pemsyuéon (c. 131, 
153). He also gives, what neither Periklés nor Athénegoras gives 
us in so many words, the formal division of governments under 
three herds, We have seen it already in Pindar (eee vol. ii, p. 
537), and it comes out clesrly in the famous discourse of the three 
Persians in Herodotus (iii. 80-82). There we do not find the actual 
word Squoeparia, though édsyapxia is found. The words there are 
Bios, sAjGos, pécoy, and the most formal opposition is 3jpos, dtyap- 
xla, potwapxor. The attractive name (ofvoya mdvraw xddMoror) is 
here ivorouic, This passige of Herodotus, like thst of Pindar, 
shows that the threefold division was alreaily fully accepted in 
their time ; but Ieokratés—who, we must remember, was born 
while Periklés was alive—ecems to be the first fully to draw it 
out in a regular shape. With him (Panathenaic, 132) the three 
forms are édcyapx'a, Sqpoxparia, povopyia, We should rather have 
looked for dpicroxparla, especially after his use of the word in the 
other places. 

The view of Isckratés is eeseutially the sume as that of Athena- 
goras, Athénagoras does not in the same way speak of the em- 
bodied Démos as sovereign or tyrant, and of those who have the 
immediate management of affairs as his servants or even slaves. 
But he has exacily the same idea of giving to different clasces 
of men their eeveral functions in the commonwealth, while the 
assembly of all classes, the whole people, has the final authority 
in all things. We cannot say how far the democracy of Syracuse 
in the time of Athénagoras would have answered to the ideal 
of Tsokratés; it at least agreed with it so far that the lot, which 
Isokratés so specially disliked, did not come in till the changes 
under Dioklés (seo p. 441, and Appendix XXVI). 
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We may be sure that both to Athénagoras and to Isokratés 
& commonwealth from which any particular class was shut out 
would not have seemed a true democracy. Florence, after the 
nobles were disfranchised, would have seemed, no longer dquoxparia, 
the rule of the whole people, but adryapxia, the rule of a class, 
even though classes might happen to have been turned about, 
So Polybios sees the model of democracy in the Fedcrel consti- 
tution of the Achaian League, which certainly was in practice 
Bqpoxparia dporroxparig pepcysém, and which one might say came 
very near to answering the literal meaning of dpiororparic, With 
him (i. 38) we may mark that mappyola, which in Isokratés has a 
bad sense, is ured honourably ; 

lomyepias cot wappyaias wai xatthov nuorparias ddnBivis compa eal 
mpoaipecww eiuxpwcardpay ote dy elpor ric rie mapa roic "Axawic tmap= 
xotons. 

Under Roman rule and supremacy, both aristocracy and demo- 
erecy became mere shadows, but they went on in namo in the 
dependent commonwealths, and the political thinkers of those 
times went on defining them just like Athénagoras and Isokratés. 
Both Plutarch and Dién Chrysostom think monarchy the best 
form, the most likely to be well worked. It is of course to be 
‘a monarchy which carries out the ideal of Claudian (II. Cons. Stil. 


114); 
“ Nunqnam Libertas gratior extat 


Quam sub rege pio.” 
It is to be Saeae‘a and not its corruption and counterfeit rypayvis, 
Still the other forms are lawful, and may be good, though not 
likely to be so good as the other. Both writers keep up the 
tradition of moxparia as a thing in itself honourable, though 
liable to be corrupted. With Plutarch in the short treatise mepi 
Mompxias x.rA. (¢. 3) the three forms of government are povapxia, 
Bdyapxéa, Bruoxparia, for which he refers to Herodotus. All are 
liable to corruption (ovpAéBnee wapaxpotous xat diadbopas Kar” DAeyw 
§ trepBodiy elves). The corruptions are rypamis, Svvaorela, dxhoxparia, 
‘They come about 

Grav Bacideia piv SBpw dvrien dvmeiBuvor' Sdryepyla di imepdpo- 
ciimy, 13 atbades' Oqnoxparla 8 dvapyiay, loémme dyerpiay, mica dé rd 
dvirov, 
We may remark that éyAorparia, not being the rule of the whole, 
would not answer Athénagoras’ definition of ayorparfa, and that 
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éuerpia would be the exact opposite to the harmonious working of 
different classes conceived both by him and by Isokratis. 

Didn Chrysostom is yet more royalist than Plutarch ; but he 
admits democracy among lawful and possibly good forms of govern- 
ment; it is simply very hard to manage it well. In his third 
oration to Trajan xepi Baxiddas (vol. i. p. 47, Tribner), he saya; 

pia yap iby +d avepérera modirudy dvopéceras yyropévrar xard 
vipor wal dieqy per’ Bainovds + dyabod eal riyns Buus. 

Monareby is the most likely to succeed; aristocracy less 50; 
democracy is a beautiful ideal, again with an attractive name ; 

spin 8% wavy dbvvarerde oxeddy } corporiny Kal dper} Siow poo 
Loxéod more eiphoe eardoracw éueix} kai wuspor, Bqpoxparia mpora~ 
yopevopémn, émucueis dopa xa xpiov, elmep fy duvaréy. 

Each of the three has ite corruption (rpsie ésavrlar mapdvopoe 
GapGopai), rupayvis, Seyapxia, and something which seems to have 
no particular name, but which of course is Plutarch’s éyhoeparia, 

42 ike ould cat mavrodam} opi wdibovr, ob8év aBéror dhe, 
raparrouévou 8 del nal dypaivovros, dsb dxoddoray Squayeyav Somep 
Aides dypiou kal xadenoi id drier oxdnpav peraBadXopérov. 

All these writers uso Snuonparia in one sense, and an honourable 
one. It may be corrupted, like the other forms of government; 
but, like them, it is good in itself. 

‘The other notion of democracy as something in itself bad, a 
mere corruption of one of the forms of lawful government, scems 
to spring wholly from a fancy of Aristotle. In the well-known 
place in the Politics (iii. 7. 2) he makes the three forms of govern- 
ment Pardeéa, dpwororparia, and wosreta. Their corruptions (maper- 
Béous) are rupavnis, SAcyapxla, Squoxparia, His definition of modt- 
reia is; 

Sray 13 wdibos mpds rd xowby wodireinrar cupipépoy, kadéiras rd Kowdy 
toua agar ray wohireidy, moderela, 

The corruptions are when, not the common good, but only 
the good of a certain class, the monarch, the rich, or the poor, 
ia sought; 

4 ney yap rupamis dors porapyia npbs x3 ovpspépor 78 roi porapxoivros, 
4.8 ddeyapxla mpds rb rv ebmipar, 4 84 Innoxparia mpds rd ovuépor rd 
tay drdper apis di 19 18 Kop Avotredoi obdepia airy, 

He goes on in the next chapter to give several definitions, the 
object of which is to show that the difference between éAcyapyia 
‘and &nporparia is essentially the difference between wealth and 
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poverty. The question of numbers is accidental. The rule of 
many rich over a few poor would be an oligarchy, not a demo- 
cracy. The case will never happen, but that does not affect the 
principle. 

§ Bapépowrey if re Bypoxparla xad 4 dtyapxla GArprev, mevia Kab 
mroiros éovix, kai doayxaiov piv Sov &y Spyware bud mdoirov dy 1? 
Qdvoovs dy re mdeiovs, evar rabrqy ddtyapyiay, Srov 8° of dopo, dqo- 
spariay, aXA& oupBaives . .. rods iv EAiyour lvat rods BE moots. 

It is plain at once thet this dyiorparia of Aristotle is not the 
Snporparia of Periklés or Athénagoras or any one else. It may be 
the debased democracy of Teokratés or the éyAorparia of Plutarch. 
For whatever reason, Aristotle uses words in a sense different 
from everybody clse. What all other speakers and writers from 
Periklés to Didn Chrysostom call &yuorparia he chooses to call by 
the vague name momeia, and to transfer the name Snuokparia to 
what Plutarch calls &yAorparia, Endless confusion has been the 
result; it is mainly owing to this strange fancy of Aristotle that 
a word so honourable in the mouth of Periklés and Polybios should 
have got the meaning which it often has in the mouths of modern 
babblers. But Aristotle himself cannot keep consistently to his 
own rule. When he has to speak of facts, he cannot help adapting 
language to facts. ‘Thus, in recording the political changes at 
Athens (ii. 12. 2, 3, where see Mr. W. L. Newman’s note), he 
cannot help using qmoxparla in the wider sense, taking in the 
forms both approved and disapproved by Isokratés. So in the 
newly found "A@yaer Hodreia by himself or a disciple—a question 
on which I will not breathe » word further—it is just possible 
that modereia in ©, 13 (followed directly after by 4 don wohireia) 
moy be meant in the special Aristotelian sense, os Syoxparia might 
just possibly be taken inc. 23. But in . 29 the constitution 
of Kleisthents, and in ¢. 41 that of Solon, are both called 8quo- 
sparta, just as they are by Isokratés and everybody else. Indeed 
he cannot keep himself from giving even the despised dyuaywyés 
an honourable epithet, when (c. 28) he tells us how év rois mpérepor 
xpévous dei BueréAovy of émeineis Qquayeyoovres. 

Aristotle's uso of wodereia has a modern perallel. To most 
people in Great Britain the word “constitution” suggests one 
particular kind of constitution. I have seen the words “con- 
stitutional government” oppoted to a commonwealth, as well as to 
a despotism, 
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Altogether our Syracusan demagogue gives the truest and 
clearest of ull definitions of democracy, the one which was gene- 
rally accepted by practical men in Greece. But the nomenclature 
of Aristotle illustrates a difficulty of language of a kind analogous 
to the use of “EXAy» and ‘EXAds spoken of in vol. ji. p.179. Ajuos 
is the whole people, not any class in it, and &nuorparia is the rale 
of the whole people, not of any class in it. Yet it is hardly pos- 
sible, as Herodotus and Thucydides thomselves show, to avoid 
using the word ajyor for a particular class, the class specially 
opposed to the ddim, But at any rate no Greek writer ever 
sank to the last vulgarism of modern political talk, which speaks 
of “‘the democracy,” meaning, not a form of government but a 
clase of men, A &jpor in the narrower sense may set up a &mo- 
xparta, but it is never itself ealled a 3qpucoparia, 











NOTE X. p. 157. 
Lais AND TIMANDRA. 


I HAvE not made a special study of the scts of Lais, as some 
German scholars seem to have done; but she does in e slight way 
teach Sicilien history; she has also a special interest, such as it is, 
aa one of the very few persons of Sikan race to whom we can 
attach any personal idea. For I suppose we must allow that some 
Lais formed part of the human spoil of Nikias at Hykkara. With 
any Lais who was not in some shape Sicilian we have nothing 
to do. 

Holm (G. 8. ii, 410) has brought together a great deal about 
Lais, and uses his materials with judgement. The article Lais in 
the Dictionary of Biography (not having the letters E. H. B, to it, 
as a Sikan subject ought to have hd) is utterly confused. One 
thing is plain, Either there were two women of the name, or some 
of the stories must be altogether false. For instance the story 
told about Apellés and Lais by Athénaios, xiii. 54, is wholly 
impossible of our Lais of Hykkara. So is the story in the same 
chapter which connects her with the orator Démosthenés, who must 
have been forty years younger than our Lais. Most impossible 
of all is the story of the scholiast on Aristophanés (Plutus, 179) 
that not Lais herself, but her mother, went to Persia with Alex- 
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ander. After this the tales which connect Lais with Aristippos 
and Diogents the Cynic (Athen. xiii. 54, 55), if unlikely, em 
credible, 

Yet it is clear that Athénaios means our Lais, as he says 
distinctly in the same chapter that she was ¢¢ ‘¥edpev (wdc 3° airy 
Eucchuc}, dp" hs alyuddoror yerouiry heev els Képurdoy, ds lovopei Hohépar), 
and again c. 55, Nuupédupos 5 Zupaxdaws év rp wept rdw ty Zucehig 
Gavnafonévar ¢& “Yedpov Luedsxod Gpovpiov elas viv Acida. Perhaps 
there was snother of the same name; perhaps the names of 
courtesans got as easily confounded as those of tyrants, and the story 
of Apellés may belong to somebody else. ‘There was a Nais in the 
same line (Ath. xiii. 52, and Steph, Byz. in Etxapmia, to which we 
shall come again), which would supply an easy means of confusion ; 
but she does not concern us. 

‘The evidence which makes Lais a captive of Nikias at Hykkara 
seems quite strong enough. There is the pasmge in Plutarch’s 
Life of Nikiss quoted in p. 157, where sho appears as a little ebild. 
‘The scholiast on Aristophanés, Plut. 179, adds her exact age of 
seven years, and tells us what further happened to her; Anpéjvae 
yp dacw abriw dv Zixehig wodexviov reds nal dAdSvros dnd Nuxiov ésrréror 
Sepbiivar 8é bad Kopwbion ruvde wal meuspBijvas Sopov rij yuvaual els Képwboy, 
Pausanias (ii. 2. 5) tells the same story, and mentions another 
tomb in Thessaly, connected with another story about a certain 
Hippostratos, Eurylochos, or Pausanias, or Aristonikos, which is 
also told by the Aristophanic scholiast. She would thus be born 
in 3.0. 422, The story which Athénaios (xiii. 45) quotes about 
her and Euripidés who died in 406, from the comic poet Machdn, 
is therefore just possible, though it is more likely to belong to 
somebody else. Nor is there any objection to the reference to her 
by Aristophanés (Plut. 179) in n.c, 389, which forms the scholiast’s 
text; 








deh 2 Aats of Bd 08 Hranitov; 


This is addressed to Ploutos, and refers to the greediness of Lais, 
on which ef. Athen. xiii. 26, lian, V. H. xiv. 35. There is also 
the story (lian, V. H. x. 2) sbout her and Eubétas, who won the 
Olympic prize in B.0. 408. She is said in the scholiast to have 
been put to death out of jealousy by the Thessalian women. It 
ia odd that Souidas has nothing to say about her, beyond the 
unintelligible Aaitor 4 érapist Zor d 1G Xeddvy, and Diogenés 
Laertius, who has to bring in different relations of hers to two 
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philosophers, Aristippoa and Xenokratés, tells us nothing that 
concerns us. And Xenokratés, who is said to have been born in 
B.c. 396, would rather go with Apellés and Démosthenés the 
orator. 

But there are two other points about Lais which do concern us 
in Sicily. Other Sicilian, other Sikan, spots claimed her besides 
Hykkara. Stephen of Byzantium, under “Yeeapor or “Yexapa, gives 
her to Hykkara. But he slso, under Kpaerés, mentions the clains 
of that Sikan town. See vol. i. p. 120, i. p.543. He adds; "Aniar 
2 Sr dros Todéyor 2g my Aaida Kopodlar. It would be an ensy 
confusion; but we have seen that Polemén brought her from 
Hykkara, There is a more mysterious entry under Evxopria, a 
place of which I know nothing ; Zon eal Eixapria $poipior ZeceNias 
dy role Neyoutors Tyaloce’ wal yerrbar AaiBa dv roiry, viv dni adie 
LuoBeBonuine éraipas, jp of modded Kopublay act iv ob8 Aaida rods 
Aéyovow aNd Naita kal “Yexapicdy drbpdrodoy, dos Zuviows ey émiaroAj. 
All this is puzzling; but it is a second mention of Nais, of whom 
we have already heard. 

Another puzzle comes from what Plutarch says in the Life of 
Alkibindés, 39. At his death in 2.c. 404 Alkibiadés has with 
him his mistress Timandra, She is said to have been the mother 
of Lais ; rairgs Aéyoucr Gvyaripa yerdadan Anita viv Kopwfiar pir 
mpocayopetcicay, tx dé ‘Yuxdpor, Zxeducud wodloparos, alxucdwros 
yeropimy. As Holm suggests, mother and daughter may both 
have been taken captive. So Athémaios (xii. 48) says of Alki- 
diadés ; erparqyay ovpmepsipyero air riv Aaidos ris KopwOias paripa 
Tydrdpar, wal Ocodérqy viv ‘Arrucjy éraipar, Elsewhere (xiii. 34) he 
carries about Aapasdr8pay ris Aaidos rie veerépas wyripa cal Ocodérqy. 
Some here make Aquaoddpe @ nickname of Timandra ; but in any 
case we have a distinct assertion of an older and a younger Leis, 
Still in this case vewr¢pas must be wrong. The Lais of Apellés 
could hardly be daughter of the Timandra of Alkibiadés. Most 
puzzling of all is another of the tales told by the Aristophanic 
scholiast. He mentions Leis, and adds ; 

airy 8% Ovyirnp fe 'Empdxtpas [the editors correct Tiértpar], fris 
2 "Yeedpov ris ZuetNias hv" rairny 82 Gofiog 1 BBvpapBorag Biduce 
Auovicws 6 dv Yuxehig riparvor els Képobor obv Fiber dua Sidofivy eal 
érlonpos éxei éyévero, nai cain bd sdvrey Kal wepiBéqros hv draupis. 
Déyouas Bi Set Sua ANESrdpg dmediunoer ade Dépoas ée Kopivbovr # Bi 
Aais émvomoripa péyore aie prrpds by Kopirdy. 
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‘We may well echo the amazement of the old commentator 
Hensterhuis; 

“Habebimus igitur Timandram puellam nonagenariam, certe 
dignam que id etatis juveni regum maximo grata comes ad- 
hereret.” 

He goes on to suggest that Timandra and Lais have been some- 
how made out of Thais, Even the part about Philoxenos—bim 
of the Latomia by Buffalaro, to whom we shall come in due time 
—Ie very odd. It is of course possible that Dionysios may have 
given an Epimandra of Hykkara to Philoxenos; but then she 
could not be Timandra mistress of Allibiadés, nor is she likely to 
be mother of Lais the captive of Nikias. 

On the whole, it seems pretty certain that one Lais of Corinth 
—there may have been auother—was carried off from Hykkara by 
Nikias, There is a dim likelihood that her mother, Timandra, 
Damasandra, Epimandra, anything else, was carried off with her 
and became the companion of Alkibiades. The philosophers who 
either turned away from Lais or did the opposite do not concern 
Sicilian history. 


Far prettier than all this is the local legend of which Holm 
spesks, G. 8. ii 411, “La Bedda di Liccari""—the Fair One of 
Hykkara—dwelled in a town near the sea. The town was sacked 
and destroyed ; she was spared for her beauty ; she so won on her 
captors that she was able by their help to found a new Liccari at 
‘a little distance. She ruled over oll men—was she Damasandra ? 
—and over nine Emperors of the East (‘alle Menschen und neun 
Kaiser der Levante”). One would like to be able to trace the 
growth of theae tales; but one does seem to see signs of Nikias, of 
Lais, and of an attempt to explain why Carini is not on the site 
of Hykkura. 





NOTE XI. p. 166. 
Tre First Arnextan ENCAMPMENT BEFORE SYRACUSE. 


I vonmep my first notion of this very momentary piece of 
topography from several walka on the spot. I afterwards thought 
over the remarks of Holm (G. S. ii. 383), and modified my 
conclusions in some points, The materials for a discussion are but 
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small, as there is no room for controversy as to the general 
position of the camp. Still to one who has got attached to the 
very ground of Syracuse there is a temptation to try to get a 
meaning out of every word of Thucydides, and to attach that 
meaning to some square yard or other of the soil which he has so 
often trod. 

‘The general position is quite clear. The encampment lay 
between the point of Daskén to the east and the Olympieion to 
the west. It did not take in the Olympieion. It must have 
lain mainly south of Daskin. I should say further that it lay 
altogether east of the Helorine road. The fypa on Daskén (int 
1 Adoxew) I take to have been on the little peninsula between 
the Harbour and the present salt-marsh. Thucydides (vi. 65. 2) 
says that the Athenians dua & é€(Savoy és ror xara ro ‘OAvpmueiov, 
That is a most natural way of describing the approach, specially 
Gua %. They would seem to be sailing towards the temple ; 
they would hardly know till they landed how far they really were 
from it. It may have been this prominence given to the 
Olympieion in marking their position, which led to the mistake of 
those later writers who fancied that they occupied the temple or 
its precinct. That they did not do so is perfectly plain from the 
statement of Thucydides (vi. 70. 4) thot the Syracusans, even after 
their defeat, were still in possession of it (2s rd 'OAvpmeciov oar 
airév sapéreuyay gudaxfy), and from the statement that follows 
(61. 1); of A@nvaioe mpos rd iepdv ov #dOov. The place was between 
the sea and the Helorine road. In vi. 66. 3 the Syracusans, after 
surveying the Athenian camp, cross the Helorine road and bivouac 
on the other side of it from that occupied by the Athenians (3a- 
Barres riv “Edcopuriy é85v neXioarro) ; that is, in or near the temple 
precinct. 

The description of the plice given by Thucydides (vi. 66. r, 2, 
stands thus ; 

xabicay 13 orpérexpa és xuplov émerfdeiov ..... Th pay pip rexia 
re nal olkias eEpyor nal Bév8pa not Muon, map 82 +3 xpnpvoi. el ra eye 
2éBpa rdporres Kad 
oraipopa tmfay, rat én 1G Adoxove pupa re fj &poddraray fy trois mode 


eveynbvres emt viv Oddagoay, mapd re ris vais 





ives, MOots KoylBqu Kal Eodors Bui raxéov SpOwoar, 

Holm divides this description into two parts. Down to xpqurot 
it desoribes the “Lagerplatz;” after that comes “das Terrain 
nach dem Meere.” I think he places the pupa, as I do, on the piece 
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of ground just by the point of Daskén or Caderini, close above the 
sea, and, now at least, between the sea and the salt-marsh. The 
Xin I took to mean the ealt-marsb, as more likely than the wide 
extent of Lysimeleia or Syraké to be spoken of in this casual way. 
The xpnuvoi I took to be the sea-cliffs. Holm carries both further 
inland. He takes the Aiuwy to be the marsh now called Pantanna, 
that which the river Kyana now flows through, and the xpnvot 
to be the heights nearer to the Olympicion (‘die Abbinge der 
Hihenziige nach N.O.”), I believe I took the reeyia rat olxiat to 
mean the buildings the traces of which are to be seen on Daskén 
itself; Holm takes them for the buildings of Polichna and the Olym- 
ieion (‘‘die Polichne und das Olympicion im Norden”), This 
opens another question. The Athenian camp, keeping outside the 
Olympieion, must have needed some defence on that side, the 
west and north-west side, And these walls and houses in some way 
supplied that defence (elpyo»). It is hard to see how that defence 
could be supplied by any buildings about the Olympieion ; but it is 
perfectly possible that there may have been a wall, in whatever 
state of repair, on the east side of the Helorine road, of which the 
Athenians may have taken advantage. But in any case I doubt 
whether their camp could have reached the greater marsh. Holm, 
if I rightly understand him, makes the camp cross the Helorine 
road at some point south of the Olympicion (‘das Olympieion aber 
und ein Stiick des helorischen Weges blieben nirdlich von ihrer 
Stellung unbesetzt”). It may be so ; it is impossible to say how 
far south the eamp went. But I should have thought from the way 
in which Thucydides speaks of the road that the camp lay wholly 
east of it. 

‘The Zyza must have been where both Holm and I place it. 
Yet it is odd that it should be called jj &poBararey fy roir woAepiots, 
while the Olympi was in the hands of the Syracusans. It 
would be so if a joint attack by land and sea was thought of. 

After all, these points do not greatly matter, and we esn get a 
general meaning without insisting on the exact force of every word. 
We see generally where the first Athenian encampment was, and 
we contrast a camp pitched by the pious Nikias, who respected the 
temple, with the doings of later invaders who did not respect it. 
‘And we must distinguish this first encampment by Daskén and 
the Olympieion from any of the ground occupied by the besiegers 
at any later stage. They never came beck to this ground again. 
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Diodéros (xiii. 6) is of course quite wrong when he says rod re 
"Odupmiov xiptot xaréorqcay Kal mavra rov mpoxtiyerov rérov KarahaBéueros, 
mapeuBodiy énovioarro, ‘The notice of Pausanias (x. 28. 3) is more 
curious. He too has got wrong in his fact; but be does not 
forget the piety of Nikias; Ss "AOpoio 8je éroinca fica eDhov 
"Odvpmion Aids év Zupaxoboas lepdy, obre xvjoavres tov dvaOnudrav obdiw, 
iv lepéa re rdv Zupaxotoior pidaxa én’ airois édowres, Plutarch (soe 
P-174) conceives the state of the oase quito rightly. 





NOTE XIU. p. 178. 
Tue Forrirication or Temexitis, 


I mavz suggested in vol. i. p. 43 that the Tomenites, the quarter 
containing the temenos of Apollén, had up to this time been a 
detached outpost commanding the approach to Syracuse by the 
great inland road. Holm, on the other hand, (Topografia, 197 ; 
Lapus, 116; ef. G. 8. ii. 28, 384) infers from the passage of 
‘Thucydides (vi. 75. 1) with which we have now to deal that it 
remained unfortified to this time (“Der Temenites, welcher spiter 
einen Theil von Nespolis bildete, war noch nicht befestigt”). Ido 
not see that the words of Thucydides prove this. On the other 
band, the point is not of any very great moment for our present 
purpose. Whether the temple stood absolutely undefended or 
whether it stood, like the Olympieion, in a fortified outpost, it was 
now that ‘Temenités became part of the continuous city, that its 
walls became part of an unbroken line of defence along with those 
of Achradina and Ortygia. 

‘Holm notices (G. S, ii. 384), that in the map in his first volume, 
the word Temenités goes too far to the west. I should place the 
temple as he does in his later map on the high ground above the 
theatre, which I take to be @ dxpa } Teoins spoken of by 
‘Thucydides at the coming of Gylippos (vii. 3. 3). This is the place 
given to the quarter in the great map in the Topografia. ‘The 
word arpa might suggest that the quarter came someway down the 
hill; but I cannot pretend to say how far. I cannot believe, with 
Leake (Notes on Syracuse, p. 258), that Temenités, and Syka also, 
were much further to the west. So Scbubring places them in the 
map in the Bewisserung (p. 584). I go altogether, as far as the 
Bill is concerned, with Holm and Lupus in their later map. 
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‘The words of Thucydides (vi. 75, 1) are; éreixifov 2d xal of Bupaxdovos 
dy 16 xemine mpbe ve of wOhes, rb Tenerinmy dreds romodpevos, reixoe 
ropa wav rd pis ras "Emurohas Spar, Eras pi} 81! Adooovor etaroreiyioror 
Sou, fy dpa opadrwvras, ead rh Méyapa gpodpion kat dv rH 'OXvpmusip 
Dre, 

‘Temenitts then, whatever we understand by the name, was now 
joined on to the city. From the state of things described in Livy, 
xxv. 2g, when Marcellus pitched his camp between Tycha and 
Neapolis or Temenités (inter Nespolim et Tycham—nomina partium 
urbis et instar urbium sunt—posuit castra), it is plain that Tycha 
and Temenités both stood out westward from the western wall of 
Achradina, with an open space between them, As I understand 
the passage, the western faces of the two projecting quarters were 
now joined by a wall (so Schubring, Bewasserung, 621) running 
north and south. This would exactly answer the description, rézyor 
mapa miv rd mpbs ras "Emurodds jpav. ‘The Syracusans now had a 
wall right across the hill, made up of the western walls of Tycha 
and Temenités and the wall which joined them. This last clearly 
was not there when Marcellus came; that is to say, it was @ 
mere temporary defence, not needed after Dionysion had fortified 
the whole hill. It was therefore swept away with all the other 
temporary walls and counter-walls raised by both besiegers and 
besieged. 

The wall was built and Temenités was taken within the city, 
Snos wi) 80 Adoaovos etanoreiyiaru Sow. That is to say, the object 
was to drive the besiegers, if they should ever attempt to hem 
Syracuse in by a wall across the hill, to fence in a greater space 
than they otherwise need have done. The words & Adeaows are 
ured in a like meaning in vii. 4. 4, where the advantages of the 
Athenian occupation of Plémmyrion are spoken of ; & ééceover 
yip apie rh Auptn rh rdv Suparocten ebopphoav opie. And the 
advantage of making the besieging wall as short as possible comes 
again in vi, 99. 15 dei frep Bpayiraroy éytyvero alrois éx roi peyddou 
Ducros dnl viv érépay Gdhacoay +’ drorexiepa. ‘The wall in any case 
had to stretch from some point on the northern brow of the hill to 
some point inthe Grest Harbour, Leake remarks (292) that “ the 
shortest line from the outer sca to the Great Harbour of Syracuse 
is from Scala Greea to the shore of the harbour beyond the 
thestre, But this shortest line was interrupted by the outworks 
of the Syracusans at Temenites”” Supposing Temenités unfortified 
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or, as I hold, an outpost which the invaders would most likely be 
able to occupy, the Athenians could have carried their wall down 
to the harbour at a point much nearer to the western wall of 
Achradina than that to which they actually did carry it. ‘The new 
fortification of Temenités drove them to make their wall further to 
the west, and go to make a longer wall. Holm says (Topograia, 
202; Lupus, 121) the best thing that the Syracusans could 
have done would have been to forestull the work of Dionysios and 
to fence in the whole hill. Failing that, they tried a  Palliati 
“Um den Bau einer feindlichen Mauer schwieriger zu machen, 
dehnten sie die Linie der eigenen Mauern aus; denn so war auch 
der Feind gezwungen seine Mauer um manche Stadien linger 2u 
machen.” 

‘The extent of the new fortification southward can hardly be 
exactly fixed. Holm and Lupus, in their last map, carry the west 
wall down the hill to the middle level. ‘Then it turns and runs 
due east just under the theatre, and turns again to meet the wall 
of Lower Achradina somewhat to the south. ‘This will do as well 
as anything else; but I do not see how the exact extent can be 
fixed. Of course I do not believe that the wall now built went 
down to the Great Harbour, as shown in Grote’s map. This 
follows naturally on his notion (vii. 333, 556) that Lower Achra- 
dina was not yet fortified, that in fact this was the first fortifi- 
cation of it. It is strange that he could have been led away into 
this notion, after what he had said before (r. 286) and which he 
thought it needful to retract. Neither could the wall have started, 
as he thinks, from Santa Panagia on the north. This is to forget 
the fortification of Tychs. 

The new quarter presently took the name of Néa rddis (Diod. 
xiv. 9), which in Roman times was extended further south, down 
to the Great Harbour. 








Since this note was written, I have received Cavallari’s 
Appendice alla Topografia Archeologica di Syracusa (Torino : 
Palermo, 1891). He deals chiefly with Temenités and ite neigh- 
bourhood. His illustrations give a clear view of many Sikel tombs 
brought to light in the south side of the hill between Portella del 
Fusco and the Theatre, and also of the diggings in the yahév near 
the burying-ground, which I fully believe with him to mark the 
precinct of the temples of Démétér and the Koré, of which we 
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shall have more to say in another chapter. He seems inclined, as 
Holm once was, to carry the name Temenités further to the west 
than Holm’s second thoughts carried it. But one cannot reach 
exact certainty, and room must be found for the Hérakleion also, 
which was certainly (see p. 220) very near to Portella del Fuseo. 


NOTE XIII. p. 210. 


Tue Armentan Occupation or Eprpotar AND THE 
Syracusan Counrsr-Waxis, 


‘Tux first point of difficulty in this narrative is the meaning of 
the word Aco in Thueydides, vi. 97. x, and tho position of the 
thing meant by it. His words are; 

oxéeres nara viv Aiorra xahoipevay, bx dxdyer viv 'Eminodav 26 f éxra 
eraBious, xal robs mefois droSisdcarres, 

The other place where Ledn is mentioned is Livy, xxiv. 39. 
Titus Quinctius is eneamped on the south side of Syracuse, near the 
Olympieion, Marcellus on the north ; 

“Tpce hibernacula quinque millia passuum Hexapylo (Leonta 
yovant locum) commanivit edificavitque.” 

We ask, What was Ledn? Was it a mere point oa the shore of 
the bay? Was it a village, a fort, or what? And what was its 
position? Can the measurements in Thucydides and in Livy be 
made to agree # 

‘Arnold, in his note on the passage in Thucydides, remarks that 
xara rév Adovra “ implies nothing as to the distance of Leén from the 
ses.” The phrase, he might have added, is the same as that which 
ie used in vi, 65. 2, where the Athenians é(Bawor és rb xara rd 
*Okupnuoy (see his Appendix, iii, 405). He speaks of Ledn again in 
the Appendix, ii. 409, and pronounces the difforenco betweon the 
two measurements to be “a hopeless contradiction, if the text be 
right.” He mentions a suggestion (which is rather more than a 
guess) of “ II millia” for “V millia” in the text of Livy. 

Grote (vii. 558) agrees with Arnold “that the words of 
‘Thucydides do not necessarily imply thet the placo called Leon was 
on the sea or intimate what distance it was from the sea.” He 
places it north of Thapsos. ‘The troops, he holds, were landed there 
before the ships reached the peninsula, I do not understand his 
difficulties sbout the army getting up the hill, and any point north 
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of Thapsos would be several times six or seven stadia in distance 
from any point of Epipolai, 

Schubring (Bewiisserung, 630-632) holds nearly with Grote, 
that the army landed on or near Thapsos, aud thence marched to 
Leon. ‘This he places at Targia just below the hill, some way 
east from Euryalos, and calls it a “sttidtchen.” He accepts the 
correction of II for V in Livy. 

Holm ((3. 8. ii. 385) holds that Lein must have been on the cea, 
and suggests the Casa delle Finanze between Thapros and the 
ill as a likely point and one answering nearly to the measurement 
in Thucydides, That in Livy he gives up. Later (Topografia, 
205 ; Lupus, 124) he seems not to fix the exact spot, but he holds 
that it must have been on the cea aud as near as might be to the 
hill. 

I am not specially concerned as to the exact site of Leon. If 
there is a mistake, it must be with Livy and not with Thucydides. 
Assuredly no point that is five Roman miles from the Hexapylon 
(Scala Greca or somewhere near it) can be so little as six or seven 
stadia from any point west of the neck of Euryalos, ‘The words xera 
tiv Aiovra xadotpeor certainly do not prove that Len is a point 
immediately on the coast ; it might be as fur from the sca as the 
Olympieion is. But, as Holm argues, the army would be landed as 
near as possible to the scene of their work, that is at some point 
south of Thapsus. Wherever Leén was, it was within a mile from 
the point of ascent ; from Ledn to the foot of the hill they went at 
full speed (éxépe et6is epsuq mpis rae "Emmodds). Over the flat 
ground between Targia and the sea it would be easy to do so. 
But it docs not greatly matter whether Leda was actually on the 
sea, or whether a short march thither was needed. Whatever 
Ledn was at the earlier time, in the hands of Marcellus it became 
a fortress. If Livy gave a wrong distance, it was not wonderful ; 
he had not been over the ground like Thucydides. If his trau- 
scriber confused a rizht distance into a wrong one, that was not 
wonderful either. We must further remember thut Thucydides 
and Livy reckon from different points of the hill, and that Livy's 
measurement ought to be the longer. Still the five Roman miles 
are a grent deal too much. 

‘The Athenians went at their quick pace to the foot of the hill. 
Then they climbed up—@Biver dvafae ward rv Eipinor. I have 
defined Euryalos in vol.i. pp. 578-580. It i the site of Dionysios’ 
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castle close to and on the neck. ‘The army went up close by it; 
the path is there and still in constant use, I fully go along with 
‘Holm, G. 8. ii. 386; Topografia, 207; Lupus, 125-127. The older 
writers put Euryalos on Belvedere. Holm quotes Bonanni— 
whom I have looked at at Palermo but whom I cannot say that I 
have studied—as the first to put it in the right place. Arnold and 
Grote were somewhat misled by A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean of 
‘Westminster; but it is curious to see the two great: scholars kicking 
at some parts of his teaching. Their sound instincts could see 
some things more clearly in their studies than their impulsive guide 
could on the spot. Grote's unassisted reason could put Labdalon 
in its right place. 

It is specially to be remembered that this point on the north 
side of the hill, just east of the neck, is that where all the three 
asceuts that we are concerned with were made, this first one 
now, that of Gylippos (vii. 23, deoBas card rdv Eipiqhoy jjrep wai of 
"Adwvaios +3 mparov), and that of Démosthends (vii. 43. 3, ear riv 
Etpindoy, Sep nai i mporépa orperid +3 mporoy dvé3n). 

The site of the Athenian fort of Labdalon is clearly marked by 
Thucydides, vi. 97. 5. The Athenians march down the gentle 
slope of the hill (éraraBivres); they march up again (Zravaxwp)- 
then 
nk 1 AaBBidy groNuqeas, én dxpoes rois mpnuvois rir 'Eme- 
mola», dpav mpbs ra Méyapa, 

He mentions Labdalon again (vii. 3, 4), when it was taken by 
Gylippos. He adds—with the mimuteness of oue who knew the 
ground—that it was not in sight from the Athenian position at 
Bykn ; jy 8¢ otk émpasis rois ’ADjvaiois 3 xupioy. 

On this matter Arnold, oddly enough, went yet further wrong 
then Stanley, So, yet more strangely, did Leake (291), In 
Amold’s map Labdalon eppears for away towards Belvedere, 
though Stanley got so far eastward as to put in at Mongibellisi, 
that is on the site of the castle, Grote (vii. 558, ef. Giller, 89) 
saw the place clearly on the north brow of the hill somewhat 
eastward of the neck. So Holm (G. S. 387; Topografia, 209; 
Lupus, 128), who most truly remarks that, owing to the difference 
of height between the central part of the hill and the actual 
brink of the cliffs, » point just on the cliff would not be seen from 
the Athenian xistos to which we shall presently come. Schubring 
(629) believed himself to have found the exact spot by means of 
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a fountain, I was satisfied with noting more than one point in 
the western part of the north side of the Dionysian wall which 
would do very well for Labdalon, It cannot possibly be on 
Buffalaro; én’ dxpois rois xurcis means of course immediately on 
the cliffs, not on the highest ground of the hill. 

Anyhow it is odd to say (Jowett, ii. 399), after Grote, Schubring, 
and Holm had all shown the way ; 

“The Athenians gained the summit of Epipolae by the Euryelus 
or ‘broad knoll’ on the north side. The exact position of the 
Enryelus, the part of the hill by which Epipolae was ascended, 
and of Labdalon, the fort which the Athenians erected on the 
north elif’ of Epipolae, is unknown. ‘The former has been sup- 
posed to be either Belvedere, the highest summit of Epipolae, or 
the rocky eminence nearer the city, a point now called Mongi- 
bellisi.” 

The next question follows in c. 98. 2, as to the headquarters 
of the Athenian army. The words of Thucydides are ; 

raraorigavres & 1G Aafdidy Gudaciy dxspoww mpds rhe Zuxqy of 
“AOwvaioy, iva sep xabtCGeroe ireiyioaw rdy KiKdov dud réxous. 

‘The first thing that strikes one here is the use of the article. 
Whatever Sucj and the «isos were, one would have thought that 
the spot would not be familiarly known to everybody when Thucy- 
dides wrote, It is another sign how well the ground and its story 
was known to himself. 

It is hardly needful nowadays to show that 3uqj has nothing 
to do with Téxq or Tim (see vol. ii. p. 548; Guller, 66, 89). 
Arnold (iii, 128, 410) doubted at first, but presently aw his way, 
and he put Syka in the right place. Grote (vii. 559) made the 
matter perfectly clear. He is followed by Schubring (629) and 
Holm (G. 8. ii. 387; Topografia, 210; Lupus, 129), It is Holm 
who suggests the origin of the name and the analogy with Achra- 
dina, Stephen of Byzantium has collected a long list of places 
called vc} and Socal, fon eal Ey Zux) wdyaioy Zupaxouedy eal 
Kalas, 

That the xis\or means a round fort at Syke, not an imaginary 
circumvallation of Syracuse, hardly needs proof. ‘Thucydides, 
though his constructions are sometimes harsh, knew his tenses— 
that is practically, for he could hardly have been taught them— 
and, when he said éreixiay rip xirdor 8d rdyeos, he meant that the 
persons spoken of built something and built it speedily; he did 
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not mean that “they immediately commenced building a wall 
round the city,” which they never finished. A besieging wall 
“round” Syracuse, all round Achradina and its cliffs—whether in 
the sea or on land—all round the isthmus and Ortygia, and back 
again, one must suppose, to some point on the hill, would be an 
enterprise fit only for the Kyklépes or for Poseidén himself. It 
is uot wonderful that it was only “commenced” and not finished. 
Bat those whom Thucydides speaks of at this stage in the sorist 
did more than “commence”; they finished their immediate work. 
When, as st the next stage in the next chapter, the Athenians 
“commenced” something else which they did not finish, they did 
it in the imperfect, éreiyfov. (‘There is eurely no anslogy between 
éredyifov and such aorists 8 ¢Soreuae and érupineucer.) The source 
of error might seem to come from a “fiction ” of a “ later writer’ 
(Plut. Nik. 17), this time “ transparent.” indeed; &iyp xpiup epi 
ereixive Zvpaxoicas, wédw ABnray obx Edérrova, Buaepyorépay 84 xwplav 





Gropadiaie ent Oaddaoy yerrudon eal mopaceiuivoss Bear reixos wbehp 
epi abr} rocosroy dyayei. In the modern version the com- 
pleted wall of Plutarch is at least softened into a “ commence- 
ment.” In this case certainly the “good cloth” of ‘Thucydides 
needs no “patching” from any quarter ; yet the stuff supplied by 
Diodéros (xiii. 7) is not. altogether threadbare. There is nothing 
to be 
AdBBarov Sxipopa, riy rdw Fé» Zupacovolaw dm erelyiCor, 

‘Arnold (iii. 128) eaw the meaning of eéchos in this place, and in 
99. 1, rox. x perfectly well. Only he was needlessly perplexed at 
its use in vii. 2, 4. So is Holm (G. 8. ii 388; Topografia, 210-211; 
Lupus, 130). Schubring (629) has no doubt about the meaning 
of riedos, snd the question of vii, 2. 4 bardly came within his 
range. Grote (vii. 39) is the clearest and boldest of all. The 
passages that we have to deal with are these. 

First, the present one, where the xieAos appears as something 
finished. That is, it is a round fortification built at a particular 
point named Syke, not a wall begun but not finished, whether 
round Syracuse or only across the hill. 

Secondly, the first words of the next chapter (see p. 216); eal 
nh borepaig of pay éreiyefor raw "A@praiey +3 mpds Bopéar 105 Koxhou 
reiyor, of 82 NiBove kab ida Evpopoivres mapiBaddoy, én rdy Tpwyidow 
echoiperor .. . 1 dnoreixeopa, The xindos here is something finished, 
something in the middle of the whole works ; the reiyor or dorei- 


jd against him when he tells us; xeracxeCacarres 8 mepl rd 
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ytopa is something distinct from it, something which is begun on 
each side of it. That is to say, the wall, meant, not to go “round 
the city” (according to Plutarch’s and the most modern notion), 
but, as Thucydides expresses by the word émoreiyiua, to go acroos 
the hill and down to the two seas, starting on each side from the 
rvwdor as its central point. 

Thirdly, in the same chapter (99. 3), the Syracusans build their 
fyxipovor reixos, to which we shall come presently, xéreder roi cimhov 5 
that is on a level lower than that of the Athenian central fort. 

Fourthly, in 101. 1, dr roi sihov éreixfuv ol 'Abqvaion row 
spnarév, We shall come to this «pmuzés presently. 

Fifthly, in 102. 1. 3 (see p. 225) we read how the Syracusans 
attack the xis\or when Nikins is in it, and we find that it had a 
aporeixioua oF mpomipyos in front: of it; 

pipos 11 airéy wéanovew émi rv kiehov rév emi vais "Emsrohais, ipyoo~ 








never Tpnuew alpivens, eat 13 piv BexdmdeOpov mporeixioua olrév alpotos 
eal biedpPnoar, airiv Bé rbv kielov Nuxias Buxcdvoes, Eruxe yap 
ang be doBévuny bwohdesppiror. 

‘Then comes the burning of the engines, and then mpés re riw 
edidov Boje H2y . . « émaviee. 

The position of the sick Nikias et this moment is not clearly 
set forth when the first rév kishov is translated by “the wall 
of circumvallation,” when the second airdv rév xichoy appears as 
“the lines themselves,” and ¢v aig [1G iedg] drohacyaudor 
is turned into “happened to be left there.” Thucydides surely 
did not mean thot Nikias wus left within a “wall of circum- 
vallation,” which, if there were auy “circumvallation” at all, 
would be equally true, in the present or the future, of the whole 
city of Syracuse. Nor docs it greatly mend matters to suggest 
that the wall was double at this point, as it certainly was after- 
wards lower down, and that Nikias was left between the two 
walls, The meaning of ¢ airg surely is that Nikias was im the 
siedor, inside some building in which a man, and a sick man, 
could find shelter and defence. So in vii, 43. 2, where we read 
that Nikias é roi reiyeow treddAunro, ra reixy pretty well answers 
to xixdor, the fortress or castle, taking in doubtless the actual 
walls on each side, but not meaning that Nikias was simply left 
between two walls. The eietor appears as a building that was 
attacked but not taken, though the assailants took and destroyed 
its mporeixiopa or mporipyiov. Tporipyov roo kiehov is the phrase 
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of Polyainos, i. 39. 2, (I will not venture to guess whether he 
looked on the xishot roi reixour a8 itself a mipyos.) A wall of 
circumvallation would surely have more xpomépya than one. To 
the question, “ if the circular fort were intended, what would have 
‘been the use of an outwork nearly a quarter of mile in length 1” 
(70 SexdwdcOpor mporeiyeopa) the answer seems to Le that it would 
depend a good deal on the size of the xixAos, which is not defined. 
Holm at least (G. 8. ii, 36) is mot troubled; “Diese eroberten 
das 1000 Fuss breite Vorwerk, und waren im Begriff, in das 
Rundfort selbst einzudringen.” 

Bixthly, there is the passage in Thucydides, vii. 2. 4, which 
describes the state of the Athenian works at the time of the 
coming of Gylippos, After speaking of (see p. 238, note 2) the 
state of the wall on the southern side, he adds; rg 3¢ Dry roi 
xinlou mpbs rbv Tpdyay ént wiv Erépar Bihogway Xidor r¢ mapafeBhn- 
pévor 1 mdéon bn Hoar, xai Zorw A ral julepya, ré 88 kal eupyaopéva 
xardsinero. Here, to give the word xietos any force, it must mean 
a central point between the two pieces of vall spoken of, one 
stretching northward and one southward. It has no force if it 
is taken to mean the whole rejxicua of which the northern and 
the southern wall were both parts, Or rather, if there was no 
such central point, as all scholars from Arnold onwards have taken 
the windor to be, there would be no parts at all, but a simple 
continuous wall. The obvious meaning of 1 GAAp roi xixAov is 
“on the other side of the round fort.” It would mean exactly 
the same as r3 mpis Aoptar roi xishov reixor in vi. 99. 1 
a perfect sense, and each part of the description has its full force. 
Only, as a matter of construing, can rg @\Ay have that meaning 1 
(There is another reading +d 8% GaAo, which would agree with the 
notion of the xéedos meaning the whole line; but that would not 
suit the grammar of the whole sentence.) Arneld (iii. 128) seems 
to have taken for granted that it could not be so understood; he 
therefore thought that xixos in this passage had another meaning 
from what he had been the first to see that it had in all the othera. 
Grote (vii. 341, 559) saw that this could not be, and he seemingly 
saw no difficulty in the text, He takes rp dp rod xixhov to be 
“equivalent to éépwé rod «ishov.” Holm (G. 8. ii. 338; Topo- 
grafia, 211; Lupus, 130, 131) fully accepts Grote's fact; “Hier 
kann rg Qdg rod xéoov nur die Mauer vom Kyklos nach N. 
bezeichnen.” But he does not like Grote’s construing, and he 





This gives 
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goes off to seck for this or that “ Konjektur.” When it comes to 
“Konjektur,” we ean of course do anything we please, even 
to striking out the very important words rod sishou mpis riv 
‘TpdyAov, The case is simply this, We must explain the passage 
by the facts, as we learn them both from this passage and from 
the others. ‘Thucydides here pointedly distinguishes the wall 
north of the siskos from the wall south of it. He does so 
by saying r§ Gy roi xieov. That is, r§ Dry rod ebadov must 
mean, as Grote says, the same as éripo rod xictov, And why 
should it not? 

No one denies that the word cixAos is used in other places in de- 
scribing a wall of circumvallation and that it is used for the actual 
wall. But its use in the two parsages which have been quoted to 
that effect is quite different from its use here. In Thuoydides, ii. r3. 
8, the word xikAos is applied to the wall which went all round the 
city of Athens, as distinguished from the wall which connected the 
city with the haven of Phaléron (rod re yap Sadnpucod reixour oréBioe 
ficay mévte kai tpuixovra mpis tiv kUehow rod doreos kai airod Tov 
xixhov 1d quAagaduevoy rpeis ral recwapétovra). Nothing can be more 
clearly described. So in the Athenian sioge of Mytilénd, the 
besiegers in the first stage (iii, 6. 1) completely blockade the town 
by sea, only partially by land; rd mpis vérov rijs wdhews éreiioay 
orparérita bio dxaripofley ris wédews. (Our ebedos ia called orparé- 
medor in Plat. Nik. 24.) Afterwards (iii, 18. 4) they do the work 
more thoroughly; mepirexi{over MurAdiyqy dv niche dmd@ reixe” 
Ppotpia 8 Zor f émi raw kaprepav éyxarproBsuqras” eal  MuriAioy card 
kpdros #8 duporipater nal de yijs xal ée Baddoons eipyero. 

As I understand these Inst passages, the besiegers first built 
the erparéreda on each side, Then they built detached forts at con- 
venient points, Lastly they joined ell their buildings together by a 
continuous wall. This might very well be said to be built ¢v xing. 
In shape it must have been a large segment of acircle. Combined 
with the fleet, it made up a something, call it «iados or anything 
else, which altogether surrounded the besieged city. Neither of 
these passages, neither the cixAos roi doreos at Athens nor the build- 
ing of a wall é edshp at Mytiléné, has anything in common with the 
phraco éreiizay réy kiehov 814 réxous. In our case the besiegers 
did not begin to build @ ixhos in the cense of a wall round the 
city. For no such wall was thought of. The wall is called mepirei- 
xtona, an usual military phrase, which does not so distinctly imply 
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surrounding ss xiehos would, And in the place where that word 
is used (vi. rox. 2), the epi ia not wholly out of place. ‘The wall 
from Portella del Fusco to the Great Harbour would most likely 
take a somewhat different course, one coming nearer to the nature 
of a xéeAor, from that taken by the wall that was simply carried 
across the hill, But, in describing the whole Athenian works, the 
word eixor would seem quite wrongly applied to a wall which was 
not meant to go round anything, and whose shape need not have 
been even the segment of a circle. At Mytiléné too there was 
1 real surrounding of the town, which st Syracuse there was not. 
There is really nothing to shake us in cleaving to the sound in- 
torpretation of Grote and Holm, The Athenians, at thie stage, 
drdyoay riv xiedov, They built, they finished at once, # certain 
definite building called 8 xéehor. From this the wall was to stretch 
over the hill both ways, north and south. 





Our next point is the first Syracusan counterwall, the éyedpeior 
reixos of Thucydides, vi. 99. 3. At the beginning of that chapter 
we read, of & Zupaxdowi ox jawra 'Epyorpdrous rév orpurnyoy domyn- 
capivov paxars piv mavBqped mpis robs "ABpvalous obuér ¢Bovhowre Biaxuvdu- 
vesew, brroresxitear B¢ Spewor eBécer elvan J éecivos Tpedov Skew 13 reixo8. 

Presently come the words of which Grote (vii. 559, 560) seems 
to have been tho first fully to grasp the true meaning ; 

dreixion oby éEeABérres dd rit oerdpas wédcws apkiperor, kdrwbey 
Tod KieAou riv 'AOpralay éyedpowor reixus dyorres. 

Giller (95) had the sense to correct a scholiast who thought 
that this wall—perhaps confounding it with the second Syracucan 
counter-work—went through a xwpioy re\waréde. But he would 
seem to have thought that the ¢yxdpowy reiyor went across the 
hill. Arnold saw that éyedpowor reiyor meant a wall at right-angles 
to the Athenian wall, that is a wall carried from east to west. 
But he oddly thought (jii, 412) that it was carried “along the 
terrace of Neapolis,” that is, the éuadé of Thucydides, the level 
of Fusco and Galera, He adds; 

“But certainty is not attainable on this question, any more 
than on many others in ancient military geography ; and it may 
be doubted whether Thucydides himself had a perfectly clear 
notion of the operations of the siege, which, as well as the nature 
of the ground, must have been necessarily described to him by 
others.” 
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Arnold and Grote knew the ground wonderfully well for men 
who had not seen it, But Thucydides knew it better, because 
he had seen it. In this case Grote (vii. 561) was the frat to 
see, in opposition to both Arnold and Leake, that kérwéy rot 
xindov did not mean on a lower level than the Athenian fort, bat 
simply lower down on the hill, nearer to the cliff, but still on the 
hill. But, not having himself scen the ground, he adds “that 
Thucydides, in his description, manifests no knowledge of that 
intermediate level which expositors speak of as the platform of 
Neapotis, He mentions only the cliff above and the marsh 
below.” 

The fact is that the lower terrace, that of the road to Tremilia 
and Euryalos, is here wide and not boldly marked; a little way 
further east it loses itself altogether. It was pointedly dis- 
tinguished in military reckonings from the cliff above; it was 
less pointedly distinguished from the marsh below. Put all three 
levels are there, and all three are twice distinguished by Thuey- 
dides in a later chapter (ror. rx. 3), where we have 4 xpyuws or 
ai "Enmodai, rd duaddr—the level of Fusco and Gulera—and rd 
Aor below, all clearly marked. 

Grote’s map seems to me to show the general direction quite 
rightly; but at the eastern end he is hampered by his notion 
about the wall of Temenités (see above, p. 658). He brings it 
to about what I take to be the right point, near Portella del 
Fusco. That is, that was the point that was aimed at, for the 
wall could not have really reached it. Holm carries it a little 
further to the west ; but there is of course no certainty as to the 
exact point. Holm’s map is clearer at the other end, as marking 
the connexion with the new fortification of Temenités. Now that 
Temenités was within the city, the words dnd ris operépas méMtws 
in €, 99. 3 are determined by the phrases in 100. 2; 73 erutpona 
rb mapa viv mudida and 1d mporeixiopa rb mepl rdv Teuevirqy, The 
same is implied in the cutting down of the olive-trees in ¢. 99. 3. 
The mvAic must be a postern in the wall of Temenités. One might 
add that the cutting down of the olives in Temenités better agrees 
with @ wall on the hill than with one down below. 


Our next point of dispute is found in ¢. rox. 13 rf & dorepaia 
dimd Toi nitdov éreixifon of "Awwaioe rv puny roe imip rod Dous, br 
tov "Emumohay rabrp mpis ray udyar Dinéva dp rai fmep abrois Bpay’= 
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taro éyiywero xaroiot 8d rob Suadod Kal rod Bou és rd Ayia 1d 
mepureixiopa, 

It was something to be able to revise the text that I had already 
written, and to write the first sketch of the present note in the 
evening (March 17, 1890) after a climb earlier in the day up the 
xonusés 60 perfectly deceribed. It can hardly admit of a doubt that 
the point meant is the cliff of Portella del Fusco, which answers 
every point of the description, As I just before said, Thucydides 
here clearly marks the three levels. There is Epipolai, the hill 
with its xpyuds. Below it is rb daddy, the level ground of Fusco, 
where are the diggings which may be those of the temenos of the 
goddesses (see vol. ii. pp. 213, §24). Below that is the Zdos, the 
marhy ground, through which the mpereixcqua, the well which 
was to hom in Syracuse, was to be carried down to the Great 
Harbour. The point which Thucydides immediately means by 
the xpnpvds I take to be that on the west side of the combe, where 
‘one most commonly goes up. This is the point where the wall of 
Dionysios stopped along the cliff, to be carried down, like the 
Athenian wall, to the Great Harbour. As we eee cuttings, which 
may well be the work of Nikins, on the cliff itself, so a few yards 
off we see pieces of the wall of Dionysios, and within them are 
cuttings like those on Achradina, some of them clearly the founda- 
tions of large buildings. One is tempted to fancy that we have 
here the site of the Hérakleion ; only it is perhaps more likely 
to have been on the other side of the combe. But the exact force 
of the words dnd roi xikNou éreixsow rv epyuvéy is perhaps not quite 
£0 ensy to fix as the site of the cpnurds is, It is almost needless 
to say that it does not mean that ‘the Athenians, beginning at 
one end of the unfinished circle, proceeded to bring the wall down 
over the clif.” Arnold (iii. 132), without having stood on the 
cliff of Fusco, quite understood the case ; 

“T understand dnd rod xixdou to be equivalent to dmd rod kixdou 
Spuapévor, that is, thet they ret out from the part of the line 
already completed on Epipole, and began to work on the cliffs 
which formed the southern extremity of the high ground, above 
the valley of the Anapus. The work here begun was undoubtedly 
in the enme line as that part already completed, and was intended 
to be joined to it hereafter. But the Athenians hastened to 
complete their lines below Epipole from the cliff to the sea, 
Decause it was here that the Syracusans were naturally attempting 
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to carry their counter-wall, [He must mean the second counter- 
wall through the marsh.]" 

Grote (vii. 346) is equally or even mare clear; 

“Without staying to finish his blockading wall regularly and 
continuously from the Circle southward, across the slope of Epipole 
—he left the Circle under a guard and marched across at once 
to take possession of the southern cliff, at the point where the 
blockading wall was intended to reach it, This point of the 
southern cliff he immediately fortified as a defensive position, 
whereby he accomplished two objects. ... ‘The intermediate spsce 
between the Circle and the fortified cliff, was for the time left 
an unfinished wall, with the intention of coming back to it 
(us was in fact afterwards done).” 

As for dm rod rickov he takes it to mean “apart from, at some 
distance from” the round fort, as dr3 éaddéaons is used. It gives 
me rather the idea of starting from the wieder, keeping the xidor 
in view as a point to be joined on some day, but at the moment 
building at some little distance from it. 

Holm (G. 8. ii. 392) is less happy than usual. He quotes 
Ullrich, whose work I do not know, as taking xietor to mean the 
whole wall, but as saying that, at this particular moment, a fresh 
start was made on the cliff. His narrative in his older work 
(G. 8. ii. 35) ia fairly clear; 

“Es erschien ihnen deshalb zweckmissig, die nérdliche Mauer 
einstweilen unvollendet zu lassen und die nach Suden zu beginnen. 
Sie befestigten zuniichst den Rand des sildlichen Abhangs von 
Epipolae da, wo derselbe am wenigsten weit von dem Hafen 
entfernt war, um dann durch die Ebene und den Sumpf das Ufer 
zu erreichen.” 

This agrees with Arnold and Grote. But in his later work 
(Topografia, 214; Lupus, 133) he takes another view; 

“Sie brachen nimlich die Errichtung der nérdlichen Einschlies- 
sungsmauer ab und wandten sich mit ihren Angriffsbauten 
zuniichst siidlich vom Kyklos, wo sie unbestrittene Herren des 
Terrains und des syrakusischen Baumaterials geworden waren .. . 
Sie beginnen also ihre stidlichen Werke mit einer Mauer vom 
Kyklos bis zum Rand des Sidabhangs von Epipolsi und zwar 
bis zu einem Punkte desslben, welcher vom grosson Hafen am 
wenigsten weit entfernt war, um denn durch die Ebene und den 
Sumpf das Ufer zu erreichen.” 
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This is quite ancther thing. Arnold, Grote, and seemingly 
Holm himself when he wrote the Geschichte Siciliens, conceived 
a fortifying of a point on the cliff from where the wall was after- 
wards to be carried northwards to the «ixAos. Holm now makes 
the wall be carried at this time from the xtxAos southward to the 
cliff. Accepting this, Holm’s editor Lupus not unnaturally takes 
to improving the text, and proposes to put in é before viv xpnuviv. 
‘He goes on to argue that the wall was in the end finished between 
the xtedor and the xpyurds. Nobody had doubted it; Grote had 
strongly asserted it. Only we hold that the first step after the 
Dreaking-down of the first Syracusan counter-wall—the wall from 
the xisdos to the epnuds was most likely already begun—was to 
fortify the cliff. For this way of carrying on the work Grote gives 
two very good reasons ; 

“First, he [Nikias] prevented the Syracusans from again em- 
ploying the cliff as a flank defence for a second counter-wall... . 
As his troops would have to carry on simultaneous operations, 
partly on the high ground above, partly on the low ground beneath, 
he could not allow them to be separated from each other by a 
precipitous cliff which would prevent ready mutual assistane 

‘This is perfectly true, though Grote perhaps thought that to 
climb up by Portella del Fusco was a greater feat of mountaineering 
than I have several times found it. 

‘The Athenians thus occupied and fortified the cliff on the west 
side of Portela del Fuseo, From thence they meant to build, and 
in the end they did build, their wall north and south, back again to 
the xdchos and down the hill to the Great Harbour, The effect of 
this last part of the work was that the Syracusans were driven to 
make their second counter-wall down below, across the marsh 
itself. About this wall, if one can call it a wall, there seems to be 
little difficulty or controversy. Holm, in his History, does not 
even give it a paragraph, Grote (vii. 562) saw that the works 
must have reached, or have been meant to reach, as for as the 
Anapos. So Holm, Topografia, 215; Lupus, 135. 

After their destruction of this second Syracusan counterwork 
the besiegers were able to carry their wall from the cliff down to 
the Great Harbour. It was unfinished when Gylippos came. (See 
vii. 2. 4.) It was finished a little later. (See vii. 4.2.) This was 
8 double wall (&Aoir reizor, vii. 2. 4) ; at its lower end, close to 
the sea, it was specially needful that it should be so, But it 
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does not follow that the wall from the xixhor to the cliff was also 
double. They must, as Grote says, have also gone on building 
this at the same time as the lower wall. For Lupus (134) says 
truly that it is implied that this port was finished at the time 
of the fighting with Gylippos on the hill. ‘The words éreixifov rd 
xpnuvév show that that point was attended to before the gap be- 
tween it and the «istor was filled up. It cannot be argued from 
the words in c. 4. 1, of "A@quaior dvaheBixecrar in Sve, 13 emi Baddaoy 
riixor émredicavrer, either that every man had been down below or 
that every man had come up again. The cinos must have been 
guarded all the time, and the southern work on the hill, from the 
ixhos to the kpnurés, may have gone on meanwhile. 


So much for the witness and interpretation of Thucydides. 
Since this note was written, I have received a letter from Mr. 
Goodwin, in which he thus speaks of the phrase 16 dp rod 
xisdov (see above, p. 665). 

“Thave thought much of Thue. vii. 2; rp 8¢ Xp 08 kichov 
pds rv TpwyAov. The first principle of interpretation here, in 
my humble opinion, is that these words must mean ‘the remainder 
of the wall north of the circular fort. If r@ ddAq rod mixAov can 
mean ‘the wall on the other side of the «ixios,’ i, érépabt 08 
xirdov, it is all right; and I am Aalf inclined to think this is right, 
But as most critical scholars think this is too much of a strain 
on the words, and Iam half (the other half) inclined to think this 
is true, I bring in zpis rév TpdysAov to help oat the construction, 
and govern rai xieov by Tpdydov (on the Trogilos side of the 
xindos), just like 13 npds Bopéay rod xdehov reixos in vi. 99. 1. This 
would be perfect if we only had r@ xpds rév TpéyAov; but as an 
explanation of rg @Ag casually thrown in, it seems to me good 
enough, I should translate; ‘and from the rest of the wall to 
the other sea, on the Trogilos side of the «ios, stones had been 
deposited,” &e. 





Of the other writers, Plutarch and Diodéros have little to tell 
us beyond the pastage from Plutarch, a truly wonderful one, which 
is quoted above, p. 663. He shows a dim notion of the second 
counter-work when he says (Nik. 18) & Adyayos mpogeydyero role 
Zupaxoolors dx ris wédews reixor dxtyoust mphs ro rév "Bywater, 8 ead’ 
cay Epedde Bid péoov rdv droreyxuo psy. 
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DiodSros indeed hae a passage quite as wonderful as any 
(xiii. 75 see above, p. 609); 

01 8 'ABqvaion #§ pipet rie Burduewr rhe imepeelperer roi Aywivor eéov 
kare\éBovro, ral riy raovpirny UoXyey raxioarres, +6 re és rod Aide 
lepdy mepeeBadovro eal ¢f duporiper raw pepdw rs Jupaxobeas érodidp- 
our. 

It is remarkable that this same notion of an encampment on 
both sides of the bill appears slso, though in a different shape, in 
the passage quoted from Polyainos (i. 39. 3) in pp. 224,225. Did 
it come from the Roman siege ? 


Tt has struck me throughout this inquiry that many modern 
writers have been more or less led astrey—or at least led to put 
things a little out of their due proportion to each other—by 
making too much of the slope of the hill of Syracuse from west to 
east. Tt is real thing; but it is not the main feature of the hill. 
In walking westward from Achradina to Euryalos, there is not 
—except in particular places—any marked feeling of going up 
hill ; but, if you look round at any point, you see that you have 
gone up a good way. Thucydides is quite right in using words 
like dw and xdrw to describe operations along this line; but his 
readers have cometimes taken them as meaning more than they 
do, Again the use of the word "Emirohai is sometimes confusing. 
It helps, I think, to clearness to keep the hill—of which "ExeroAai is 
the part which at any time is unoceupied—in the mind’s eye, and 
carefully to bear in mind the points of the compass, This is 
easily done, as the hill runs very nearly due east and west. I have 
noticed how very seldom “east, west, north, and south” come in 
most of our modern narratives. I hope I have made things plainer 
by bringing them in pretty largely. 

T conceive that the name "Emro\ai was given originally from 
Ortygia, not from Achradina. It withdrew westwards, as the hill 
was occupied. 





NOTE XIV. p. 229. 
‘Tue ALLEGED Consrinacy OF THE SLAVES AT SyRAcUSE. 


Ponyaros, diligent gatherer of both wheat and tares, has (i. 43. 
1) story which, if it happened at all, must have happened at thie 
‘VOL, 111, xx 
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time, and which Holm (G, 8. ii. 37) seems to accept. But it 
struck me as far too doubtful for a place in the text. 

A great number of slaves in Syracuse revolt and assemble (xe 
pis moMAfe olxeruijs jOpoiopéms) under a leader (fyovuevos) named 
Sésistratos, Hermokratés sends to them as envoy (npeoBevris) one 
Daimachos an officer of cavalry (ia ray inmdpyu»), He is ouridns 
xai pidos to Sisistratos, who therefore cannot have been himeelf a 
slave. Daimachos is to tell him that the generals admire his 
spirit and will set the slaves free (73 gpémpa abrod Gayudtoyres mivras 
piv Devbépese dipuior). They shsll have heavy armour (mévras Srdinier) 
and the full pay of the soldiers. Sdsistratos is to be an additional 
general, and is asked to come at once and take counsel with his 
collengues (atréy 8 rv 3waierparey dnopaiover ovnipxorra, eat §8q 
Yt raw Bordevospevoy perd rdv otparnyav, Soa 1d Spderuxdy xaremeiyor), 
Sésistratos trusts Daimachos, and comes to the generals, bringing 
with him twenty men who are described as rois jyponxerdrous rie 
Boeev, ‘They are imprisoned. ‘Then Hermokraiés goes with six 
hundred heavy-armed, gets hold of the slaves (ras oiAovs NaBir), 
and sweara that they shall have no harm done to them, if each man 
goes home to his master. So they do, all but three hundred, who 
desert to the Athenians. 

Till these last words there is nothing to fix the date except the 
mention of Hermokratés as general, which he doubtless was at 
other times besides during the siege. But surely the story, as it 
stands, is quite unworthy of belief, though either a revolt of slaves 
or their desertion is likely enough. 


NOTE XV, pp. 246, 257. 
Tue Wau or Grxizros. 


Our notions of the third counter-wall built for the defence of 
Syracuse, that which was made under the orders of Gylippos, 
have to be put together from several detached passages in the 
seventh book of Thucydides. 

The first comes in the fourth chapter. Gylippos has taken 
the Athenian fort on Labdalon (c, 3. 4). The Athenians have 
carried their southern wall down to the Great Harbour (c. 4. 2, 
of re "Abqvaios dvaSeBixeoar #87 fw, 78 émi Baddooy riixor émiredioarres, 
sce above, p. 247). Gylippos’ main object now is to hinder them 
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from carrying their north wall to the edge of the cliff, and down 
to the water on that side. He attacks the imperfect wall of the 
Athenians (c. 4. 2, 3), which they do something to improve ; but 
his main work is to carry a cross wall westward, north of the 
point which the Athenian wall has reached. ‘The words are; 

éretxuCov of Zvpaxdo vot kal of Eippaxor Bd ri 
apkiuevos, dow mpis 13 éyxdpowoy reixor dndoiv, dros of "AGwvaiot, et pi) 
Bivawro edicar, wyeire ole x Low droreixloat, 

‘The Athenians then leave off building on the hill and fortify 
Plemmyrion (c. 4. 4, se p. 249). Gylippos meanwhile goes on 
(c. 5 see pp. 252-256) both with his attacks on the Athenian 
wall and with the building of his own (o. 5. 1); 

6.82 Pidcwmos dua pir éreiyife 1d dud raov "Ememoday reiyor, rois NBs 
xptpevos obs of “Aqvaior mporapeBidorro opiow, Bua 8 mapéracoew 
ebdyor, nerd. 

Thus far there seems no serious difficulty. The only question 
is as to the construing of the words mpis rd éyxdpswoy reiyor émhoiv ; 
the meaning is quite clear. The words must be taken in con- 
nexion with the other passage in vi. 99. 3; xdrw@ly rod kixhov ray 
“Abpratay éyxdpotoy reizor dyorres. That wall was xdroder, south of 
the Athenian «ixdos, and stretched towards the southern brow of 
the hill. In the present passage &w is not north and south, but 
means that the wall was carried westwards, up the slope of Epi- 
polai. We further ree that the force of éyedpowoy is “ at right angles 
to the Athenian wall.” The wall moreover was dmdoi», a single 
wall, as distinguished from the double wall which the Athenians 
had carried southwards down the hill. We thus get the general 
meaning ; pbs +3 éyxiposoy is, an Grote saya (vii. 562), “ equivalent 
to an adjective or adverb.” (So Holm, Lupus, 139, “in die 
Quere”). It is just as if he had directly called this wall an 
“yxéporov reixer, as he did the other, and as he calla this in vii. 7. 
It is hardly needful to argue against those (see Grote, u. 8.5 
Holm, G. 8. ii. 392) who have faucied that ¢yxdprvor reixor meant 
something other than this third Syracuran wall. One might be 
tempted to fancy that it meant the Athenian wall; but this is 
forbidden by vi. 99. 3 and vii. 7. r. ‘Thucydides would not apply 
the words éy«épswr réyos both to a wall running north and south 
and to a wall running east and west. But he does apply them 
to two successive walls running east and west, each alike éyedpoiow 
to the one that ran morth and south, The Syracusans first build 
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one ¢yxépovov reiyor of which we have heard a good desl, and which 
the Athenians had destroyed (vi. 100. 3, riv re dmoreiyiow rablddor 
xr.) Now they build another in the same general direction, 
but much further to the north, on the other side of the Athenian 
indos. 

In the fifth chapter there is a battle weragi rév reixuruérow (2), 
dvris Aiav rv reayév (3). That is, the ground would have the Athe- 
nian wall to the west, the Syracusan wall of vi. 75 to the east, 
and the éyxdpowor reiyos now in building to the north. 

In the next chapter (6. 6. 1) the éyxépewr reixor has almost, but 
not quite, reached the point where it would cross the Athenian 
wall and hinder its being carried to the north brow of the hill; 

bn pip Kai Soov ob sapedndiber rv r&w "Adqvaiwy voi reixous redevriy 
iow [Supanoei 








7] reigors. 

Nikias and the Athenians, vopiforres ... dvayeaiow alvat opict ph 
nxpwopiv rapoKodoporperor 73 reixos, go out to fight. Gylippos comes 
out too; 

nal 8 Tidurmor robs piv émdiras ifw raw rerydv paddrov } mpérepor 
mpoayayiv Euviuoryw airois, robe 8! tenias eal rois dxororis ée 
mrayiou rgas rév "Adqvater, xaré Ti cdpuxuplay, § ray reexGr Gupsrepwr 
ai épyacia ZAnyor. 

This is a little hard. I can only understand, with Grote (vii. 
372), that. this eipxwpia was to the west of the Athenian wall. 
The Athenians are defeated and driven within their own lines 
(unfév id rv Supaxowiaw xarnpdxty és ra rexiopara). ‘This enables 
the Syracusans to accomplish their immediate object the same 
night; they carry their éyxipowv reiyor westward of the point 
which the Athenian wall had reached towards the north ; 

th imobop wert ifBacar naporxcBonioavres kal map:dOdvres iy rar 

















*AGqvaiay olxoBopian, Save unxért pire abrot cadieadat in’ abréy, éxcivovs 
re xai merrdnacw drecrepyeivas el eal xparsien, wip dv fet oxpis dxorei- 
xloa, 

This is plain enough, but immediately after (c. 7. 1) follows 
a passage which is more difficult, one at least which has given 
rise to more controversy ; 

at re rév Kopodior vijes xa "Ayrpaxuwrity al Aeunadlay toihevoar 
al iddourot BoBexa .. . nal Euverelyuray rd howdy role Supaxoaios péxpt 
rob éyrapriou reixous, 

Here the statement that the ships helped to build a wall has 
an odd sound; but the meaning is clear. Thucydides put in 
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an explanatory detail or two between the words 8é8exa and guverei- 
vow, and then went on as if the nominative had been, not vjes, 
but vavra:, or something to that effect. (Grote aptly quotes i 
17. 4, where ships receive pay, as among ourselves they are “ paid 
off”) The question as to péxp: rod éyeapotov reiyove is more serious, 
and we shall come to it presently. 

Presently, the letter of Nikias (c. 11. 3) describes the result 
of the whole work. The intention of Gylippos to hinder the 
Athenians from reaching the north edge of the hill was carried 
out; 

ol 82 mapprodouieaow iyiv reiyor dmdoiy, Sore px} loa Fre meprrerxloat 
atrods, fy pi ris 13 aparedysopa robro wodhj oxparad éweXOiv Fy. 

Here we have the wapare/yivwa a8 equivalent to the éyxépoiov 
Both names apply to this counter-wall of Gylippos ; mapa- 
reiyiopa seems to be its regular name. It is, like the earlier 
counter-wall to the south, an éyedpowow rixos in its special relation 
to the Athenian wall. The best name of all for it is that in o. 5. x, 
178 Lud rév "Exarohay reixos (cf. 14, 1), That describes its position, 
while the other describes its purpose. And this name suggests 
further that it was meant to go along the whole length of Epi- 
polai, At the east, the part first built, it starts dnd ris wé\cos. 
‘That must mean starting from Tycha, just as the same words in 
vi. 99. 3, when applied to the eurlier wall to the south, meant 
starting from Temenités. As to its extent westward we learn 
& great deal from several notices in the account of the night- 
attack of Démosthents (vii. 42, 43). Démosthenés has two alter- 
native ways of carrying out that storming of the sapare‘x:oya which 
Nikias had suggested in his letter. ‘The first plan was that of an 
open attack on its south side with engines, clearly at some point 
not far from the Athenian lines. When this is defeated (¢. 43. 1), 
he turns to the other scheme of a night-attack on the north side, 
by the same way up the hill by which Lamachos and Gylippos 
had gone up. ‘The words (42. 4) are; 

épiv rb maparelxiapa ray Zupaxoclay, § éxédvoar meprreyloar obas 
robs ‘A@mvaiour, dmdoty re &y, kal el érexparfonl ris ray re "Emmohay 
ris dvoBéces nal ablis roi dy abtais orparomédov fqBias &y abrd 
AnfBiv, ob82 pap imopuivar dv expe obdéra. 

Here we have something called a oxparérefor in close relation 
to the naparexioua. Presently we learn something more. In 
G+ 43. 3 we read; 
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dreads, éyivovro mpie abrais [raie "Emodais], xara rd Elpindor, grep 
al } mportpa orparia 78 mpirow dviBn, Narbivove’ re rods gihacus ray 
Zvpaxogiay, Kai mpocBivres 7d reiyioua & fv airdh ray Pupaxosioy 
olpotas, xai dvdpas rév Guddxwy dmoxreirovow. of 88 wheioue duaapuydrrer 
eidie pis rh orparémeda, 4 fy & 
poow. 

Presently (c. 43. 5) they get beyond the exparéneda éy role 
poreixiopanw to the maparcixwopa itself; 

Dror 2 13 awd rhe mpdms mapardxuopa ror Zvpaxoaioy, obx bwo- 
perévray viv Guddswr, four re ual ras énddgus dméoupor, ol B¢ Evpa~ 
dows Kai ol Sippayor xai 8 Tremor cai of per’ atrod éBoidouw éx rar 





ray "Emmodéy pia év mporeaxio- 


mmporerxiopdreay, 

It is perfectly plain from these passages taken together that. 
the wall of Gylippos, the éyedpawy reiyor or wapureiyioua, stretched. 
westward along the whole hill from the wall of Tycha to Euryslos. 
It had @ oxparémdor or reyzopa at the end of it, that is a fort 
on Euryalos, It had threo spereixiopara in advance of it on the 
north side. The Athenians, climbing up by the path near Eury- 
alos, came first to a reixicua at the end of the wall to the west. 
Part of them ore presently engaged with the defenders of the 
mporeixiopara north of the wall. Another division reaches to the 
raparciyioua itself, evidently at a point between the rdyope at 
the extreme west end and the moxt western of the three mpore- 
xigpara (that is between the neck of Euryalos and Buffalaro). All 
this seems quite clear. It is strange that Arnold (iii. 195, 417) 
could have thought that the forts were all on the southern 
part. of the hill, somewhere near Temenitts. Where could he 
have thought that the Athenians went up? Grote (vii. 562- 
564) explained the whole matter. And I do not sce that there 
is any difference between him and Holm as to what was done, 
but only as to the order in which it was done, The maps 
in the Geschichte Siciliens, in the Topografia, and above all the 
admirably clear one in Lapus, show the wall and the forts just 
as Grote conceived them. Only Holm does not like Grote’s 
construing of péyp: rod éyeapaiou rexour, and he does not seem 
to understand the reason for the course of action which those 
words express. Grote holds that, when the wall had been carried 
westward from ‘Tycha co far as to cross the unfinished Athenian 
wall and to hinder its being carried on to the brow of the hill, 
Gylippos began to work at the extreme point of Euryaloe and 
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then built eastward till he reached the wall already begun at 
the other end—péxps roi éyxapeiov refyous. The key to the whole 
thing is that, just as with the Athenian wall itself, the work was 
begun at the two ends and finished in the middle (see above, p. 671). 
This is in many cases an obvious thing to do, as thereby much 
greater command is gained of the whole ground to be dealt with. 
And it is specially obvious in this particular case. Holm (G. 8. ii. 
395) asks; 

“Was aber die Sache selbst anbetrifft, so muss man fragen, 
was in aller Welt hitte denn die Syrakusaner bewegen kinnen, 
statt in dem begonnenen Werke weiter zu bauen, es plitzlich 
zu unterbrechen, um von der entgegengesetzten Seite her zu be- 
ginnen ?” 

Thope their reasons are clearly stated in the text. There is 
no need to go all over the world to look for them. They are 
plain enough on the top of Epipolai. The wall of Gylippos had 
two objects. There was its object as an dyedpow» reixor, the 
immediate object of stopping the Athenian wall from reaching 
the brow of the hill to the north. There was also its wider 
object a8 @ mapareixivua, @ reixos Bd rar 'Emmeddy, the object of 
commanding the whole line of the hill, and specially of strengthen- 
ing the western end by forts. The first object had now been 
accomplished. Gylippos now went on to accomplish the second. 
‘This was far better done by making a fresh start from Euryalos, 
and builling eastward to mect the piece already built, than by 
building from that piece westward. He therefore built from 
Enuryalos péyoe rob dyeapatou reiyour. ‘The work had reached that 
point by the time that Nikias wrote his letter in c. 7. He could 
then say, of 3& rapexodopqxagw hiv reixos drdoiw; that is the mapa- 
reiyopa of c. 42, 43 ending westward in the fort on Euryslos. 

Taking all this in, there really is no difficulty in the words 
in vii. 75 Eovereixioay 13 Aoundor rois Erpaxowios wéxpe rod éyeupoion 
reiyour. The éyxdpowy reixos had been carried westward beyond 
the Athenian wall. The wider mapareiyiopa, of which it was to 
De a part, r3 did ray "Exerodav reixos in its fullest growth, had been 
begun at the west end by the fort on Euryalos. There was still 
a gap, 73 Aondy, which the new-comers helped to fill up, building 
eastward till they met the wall which had been begun at the 
east. Nothing can better express this than the words péxps roi 
Gyxapotov reixove. Nevertheless not a few attempts have been 
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made to improve the text. Arnold was puzzled at +d Aoudr. 
Later editors have dealt with the evidence as they thought good. 
As Lupus (see above, p. 671) in vi. ror. x stuck in és, #0 now Holm 
himself (Topog. 220; Lupus, 140) strikes out péxp. He quotes 
the passage without it, and cays, “Die Handschriften haben hier 
freilich pixpt rod ¢yzapoiev reixovs.” And so assuredly had the 
first manuscript of all, the autograph of Thucydides. Nothing 
in human nature could have tempted the copyist of any later 
manuscript to stick it in. Bolder text-tinkerers seem to have 
gone further still, and to have struck out the whole four words 
Mxpe r03 éyxapaiow reixove. What do they think was the frame 
of mind of the copyist who stuck them in? 





Between the appearance of the Geschichte Siciliens and that of 
the Topografia, Grote found another adversary (Jowett, ii. 409 et 
seqq.), who however does not show any knowledge of the ground. 
It is perhaps needless to dwell on more pointe than two. First, 
we are told (p. 410), “the extent of the work seems out of pro 
portion to the advantage gained. The Syracusans maintained a 
detached fort on the Olympieum, why not then on the Euryelus?” 

‘The answer is easy. The circumstances of Polichua and Euryalos 
were wholly different. Polichna was an old outpost, one perhaps 
as old as the city itself, It had not occurred to any man at any 
time to join it to the city by long walls. Nor was there any strong 
military reason for doing s0 now. The object of the occupation 
of the Olympieion was to watch and harass the besiogers, on Plem- 
myrion, in their lower camp, or anywhere else ; no help was likely 
to come to the Athenians on that side. But on the north side of 
the hill help and supplies were very likely to come to the Athe- 
nians from their allies in that quarter, To cut off this communi- 
cation by land aud sea on that side was an object only second 
to keeping the Athenians from hemming in the city. Having 
accomplished that first object, Gylippos went on to the second. 

It is further objected (p. 411) that “the words ¢ éxiAvouy reps 
reaxioas obs ror 'Awvaious x2. (vii. 42. 4] would be a singular way 
of describing a wall which had been elongated two or three times its 
original length, and now reached to the top of Epipolse and to the 
Euryelus.” It is hard to see the singularity. To keep the Athe- 
niaus from hemming in the city was the first object, though another 
had also been accomplished by it. And it is quite posible that 
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‘Thucydides had specially in view the first attack made by engines 
on the south side of the maparcixwzya. ‘This was doubtless mado 
at s point far nearer to the xietor than the reiyona or arparémeBov 
ou Euryalos. It is agein said (p. 411), “In c. 43 med. the taking of 
the reixiya and the aparecione are spoken of as two distinct opera- 
tions, But if the fort on the Euryclus had really been connected 
with the city by a long wall, the possession of the one would have 
implied the possession of the other. And it would have been 
a useless waste of time to pull the battlement off the wall ;” &. 
Yet to make a breach in the wall was surely a gain, when the only 
other way of getting to the south side would be through a fort 
standing most likely close on the edge of the hill. So at least 
Grote thought (vii. 420). And I do not know what is meant by 
saying “ thut the alarm would have been given by running slong tho 
wall, as well as being carried by the guarde into the city.” ‘There 
is nothing in Thucydides about any alarm being carried into the 
réw 'Erurodov 











city, The alarm was carried mpis ra arparéneda 4 jp 
rpla & mporaxiouacw, a long way off from the city. In one of 
these were Gylippos and his immediate companious, as they {8ojéouv 
d& tay mporeyiopérey, 





‘To my mind the only difficulty in the whole matter is the way 
in which Thucydides epeake in vii. 7.1. Tt is rather a casual 
way to speak of rd Aouréy when nothing has been said about the 
reigapa and the mopardyoya by the neck of Euryalos. But it is 
not very unccmmon with Thucydides to speak of things in this 
casual way, to pass by a thing at the time, and often to describe it a 
good while aiter. On any showing, he does to in this case with the 
axparéaeda and mporexigpara inc. 42, 43. We hear of them then 
for the first time, because that is the first time that they become of 
importance; but they must have been in being some while before. 
And the obvious time for their being called into being is that 
recorded inc, 7. 1, We must explain one place by another. 
Chapters 42 and 43 explain the first words of c. 7. 





‘The other writers tell us very little. Plutarch (Nik. 19) bas a 
dim account of the building of the wall of Gylippos ; rots Ai@ie ols 
éxeivos [ot 'AOwaiot] mpocerspsfow nat rj Dy napoxodopdv es Biaorohas 
Grétope rir éxeivay meprreaxerydy, Gar’ abrois pnBiv eras whéow xparoior, 
Dicdoros cer 





nly had no clear notion of the objects of Démosthenés’ 
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attack on Epipolai when he says (xiii. 11) eeloar voir oudpyorras 
érBicbas rais "Exerodais, dws yap ob vvardy Fy droreylcas rov wok, 
But he got, either from Thucydides or from Philistos, a clearer 
notion of what Démosthents actually found at the top ; 

dpovpiow ré rwav éxpérnoay Kal mapuomeadyres évrds rod raxioparos 





tis "EmeroMje, pépor 11-705 relxous ear’Bahor. 


NOTE XVI. p. 249. 
Tue Docks 1x raz Two Hansovuns. 


Ir is quite plain that the Syracusans at thie time had docks in 
two places, in the Great Harbour and alco in the Lesser. It is 
equally plain that those in the Lesser Harbour had been in tse for 
a shorter time than those in the Greater. It is likely, but not 
certain, that they had been made with reference to the present 
war (see vol. ii, p. 131), They may, as Grote says (vii. 399), have 
been at this time the “principal docka”; they certainly at the 
moment with which we are concerned contained the greater 
number of ships, But the time of their greatest importance 
comes luter, under Dionysios. 

‘Thueydides first mentions the docks in vii. 22. r, when Gylippos 
is going to make his attack on Plémmyrion (see p. 249); 

al rptipets ray Zuparovioy Sa kal dnd EurOiparos mévre pir wal rpudxowra 
de roi peydhou Auuévor érémdeov al 84 mévre Kal recwapdeorra éx Tod 
Adoaovor, ob fy Kal rd vedpiow abr 

‘These last words are explained by the other passage, vii. 25. 5. 
The Athenians and Syracusans are both in the Great Harbour, 
and the Syracusans are strengthening their docks there (see p. 
287)5 

dyivero nai nepl rv avaupiy dxpoBodtopde ev 7G depint, obs of Sypar 
xéenot ps t&v madaisy vewsoixwr Karémntar tv rip Ooddeen. 

Tn the second passage the docks in the Great Harbour are 
spoken of as the “old docks”; in the former some explanation 
is thought to be needed of the fact that there were docks in the 
Lesser Harbour slso, 

‘The best account of these docks is given by Schubring, Achra- 
dina, pp. 21 et seq, and his first map shows them very clearly 
as they stood in the time of Dionysios, as also the changes of 
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the coast-line. But he is not satisfied with the words of Thucy- 
ides, of jv kai +3 pespor airois, which, though the article is a little 
queer, seem to give the meaning well enough. He wishes (p. 22) 
to read do or xoivér, Construing by the facts, this hardly seems 
needful. I am more tempted to risk a “Konjektur” on Schu- 
bring’s own text. In p. 21 he says; “Denken wir uns etwa die 
Ostsite der Insel fir die Handelsmarine reservirt, fiir welche 
wie jetzt ein Quai von der Arethusa bis zum Isthmus gebaut war, 
so nahm die Werfte den Isthmus und das Lokal bis zu den 
Simpfen ein.” For “Ostscite” I am tempted by the facts as 
described by Schubring and pictured in his map to read “ West- 
scite.” It is the easiest of mistakes and the easiest of corree- 
tions. 

But it is odd, after Schubring’s explanation, even after his 
conjecture, to translate in c. 22, “where they had their arsenal,’ 
and in ¢. 2g, “in front of their old dock-houses,” seemingly with- 
out a thought of the raf in the former passage or of the connexion 


between the two. 








NOTE XVII. p. 305. 
Arras Tue Messapran. 


‘Tae mention of Artas comes in Thucydides, vii. 33. 3. The 
Athenian fleet under Démosthenés and Eurymedén sails from 
Korkyra; 

exepausthawr Evpndon rj orpang tiv “Winov én’ Sepay "lamvyiay’ wai 
Spunflvres ainiéer rarioxovow és ras Xoipidas wirovs ‘larvylas, Kal 
Gxomavie 16 twits rév'lamiyor, merrixorra kai ixatéy, ro) Meavanion 
ZOvovs, dvaiBalorras émi ras vais, xal rG"Aprq, damep kai robs éxovriaras 
Buvdorgs dv sapéoxev airois, dvavewrduercd tua wadaudy gidiay dqux- 
voivras és Meranérriov ri "IraNias. 

We further learn from ¢. 57. 11 that Artas did not supply the 
darters out of pure zeal for hie allies. They appear in the list as 
“Lémvyes pio Boppspor, J 

Several things may be noticed here. We have, as in vi. 44, the 
careful distinction between Iapygia and Italy (see p.r33 and vol. i. 
P- 480), the mention of Metapontion as the first town within the 
Italian border. Secondly, we have the mention of the Ixpygians 
asa whole, of which the Messapians are part, Cf. Herod. vii, 
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170, and vol. ii. p. 253. And more than this, curiosity is awakened 
by the mention of the old alliance between Athens and Artas 
or his people, which was now renewed. It reminds one of the 
early dealings of Athens in the West, and specially of the first 
treaty with Segesta. See vol. i. p. 554- 

The Xopi8er vio seem (see Arnold’s note, and Bunbury, Dict. 
Geog. in Cherades) to be the two sinall islands off the haven of 
‘faras, There are no others between the Japygian promontory 
and Metapontion, or indeed between the promontory and Krotén. 
‘And the account in Thucydides reals as if sll the dealings with 
Attas took place while the ships were ot this station. Other- 
wise two barren rocks off an unfriendly haven (see vi. 44. 2) 
seem a strange station to choose for dealings with a prince 
whose territory lay mainly inland behind Taras, but who bad 
a little sea-board further to the south-east. And there are some 
other notices of Artas which speak of great hospitality shown by 
him to some at least of the Athenians, which implies a visit to 
him on land. In Athénaios, iii. 73, we read—with a poor pun on 
the name of Artas very feebly dragged in; 

Gprov tei, kai of roi Meacaniov Bagidéws déyer ray ev "lanvyig, mept 
of 13 ovyypappa Zor Wodépurt. pompoverer 8 abrod Kai Coverdidns ey 
EBBopj rai Anuirpior 5 xappdorads dy 1H emypahopiry Bnedig dud 


roirer 





dxdidey els rip “Tradlav dying véry 
BuBédouer 73 wédayos els Meawamiovs® 
“Apras 8° dvadaBiw iténaey Huds Kaddr, 
flvos xaples yap Hy dxeivor wal wéyas 
veal apxpis. 

We should be well pleased to have the play called SueAia 
perfect, if it was the work of a contemporary and contained more 
narratives like this, Another fragment quoted from the same 
play refers to a later event in Greek history not directly connected 
with Sicily, though references to it might easily have been brought 
into a play on a Sicilian subject. Hesychios in cumipovs quotes 
Aquijrpios do Bexedig 5 

AaxeBaydros 6 tudr rd rely KariBadoy, 
rat ras Tpoipeas aBor kpppovs: Sree 
nein Ooraaaorparoivre Tedororviois. 





In another place (ix. 70) Athénaios quotes another play of his, 
as it seems, for a strictly Sicilian allusion, though of much later 
date ; 
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xard rv eapurby Annoy, be dv 1G émypapouing 'Apeonayirg tain’ 

eipner" 

ABupraxoroids apd Xéreveor Lyerdpqr™ 

‘wap’ “AypaborAe? 22 epiros elogveye’ byd 

1G Taxensiry ry reparvuciy gaxir. 
Bilian too (N. H. xii. 10) has a reference to Anuirpior év Zeeehig rg 
Spdyart, but it does not help us. John of Stoboi too (B. 1) has 
an extract from Démétriue which concerns us yet less, 

We have another notice of Artas in Souidas, with another 
reference to Polemdn; “Apros 6 opés’ doe Bi nal Seopa rupdvvov 
Mecoamiay, v kai mpéfiwav “AGqwaiovs motjoacbai nox Hohéuar. 

Artas then had a special treatise written about him by Polemén, 
that is the weperymrfs who wrote about the Palici (see vol. i. p. 
519) He lived, according to Souidas, in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphants, 2.0. 205-181. Artas is also mentioned by the comic 
poet Démétrios. Now Diogents Laertios (v. 5. r1) mentions two 
poets of that name, mparos dpxaiay xoppdiav menoueds’ Beirepor érav 
rouris, of péva od{era... ride. (Three hexameters which do not 
concern us.) Athénaios speaks as if the passages which he quotes 
were all from one poet, and they all have the same general ring. 
Bat no man can have been entertained both by Arias and by Agatho- 
Kies, Either then there were two poets of the name (see Clinton, 
F. H. ina, 2993 Dict. Biog. in Demetrius, p. 971), of which there 
is no hint, or else all the fragments must belong to a time long 
after Artas. If this be 20, the reference to Artas in Démétrios loses 
one kind of interest, as not being contemporary; but it gains 
ancther, Artas must have impressed the mind of posterity 
more than one would have looked for, if a comic poct talked of 
him more than a hundred years after his time, and if Polemén 
wrote a special book about him later still, 


It will be seen that in some of the extracts the name of the 
Messapiun king, tyrant, or auiorys, is written, not “Apras, but 
“Aprox. It was evidently thought funny to play on the name. 
‘They did not remember that the true Messopian name for bread 
had passed into some forms of Greek, See vol. i. p. 489- And 
when Souidas thinks it needful to define dpros as youds, we 
have lighted on an important fact in the history of the Greek 
language. 
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NOTE XVII. pp. 320, 341. 


Twe wast ATHENIAN ENCAMPMENT. 


Tr is perhaps hurdly needful now to argue against the older 
notion, held by Giller (De Situ, 7) and others, that the last 
position of the Athonions on Syracusan soil was close on the bay 
of Daskin. This has been fully done by Holm, G. S ii. 393. 
Bat there is another question which arises out of the words of 
Thucydides describing the Athenian action between the sea-fight 
recorded in vii 51-54 and the last fight of all. He says in 
vii. 60. 25 

<Bovdevwavro rh piv reiyn ra dow dedimeiv, mpis ¢ avrais rais vavolw 





GrodaBirres Quarexlopart Sov oldv re CAdytotoy rois re oKebers Kai rois 
dabeviow tkarby yeviaBas, roiro piv $povpeir. 

And directly after he says ; 

ol pir, de Gog airoic ravra, nai éroinaay, ze re yap ta dvw reiyav 
troraréByray, Kar. 

‘The question which this suggests is perhaps more clearly put 
by Mr. Jowett (ii. 441) than by any one before him; 

“ Had the Athenians retained their lines on Epipolae until now? 
or had they quitted them after the completion of the Syracusan 
counter-wall, so thut rd dw reixy in this passnge means only the 
part of the lines under Epipolae and furthest from the hartour 3” 

With my notions of the works on the hill, I should say that the 
question was whether the Athenians had up to this time kept 
the xiwdos and the other works actually on the hill, or whether 
they only held the double wall stretching down from Portella 
del Fusco to the Great Harbour. Arnold (iii, 220, 416) assumes 
that the works actually on the hill were forsaken as soon as the 
wall of Gylippos (see p. 258) was finished. The dvw reiyy of this 
passage he understands to be “the upper extremity of the Athe- 
nian lines, where they camo most immediately under the cliffs 
of Epipole, and were most distant from the cea-shore.” Or, as 
he says in the came note, when speaking of the Herakleion, 
“under Epipole, but raised on a sort of lower ridge ubove the 
valley of the Anapus.” ‘This would mean on the intermediate 
level of Fusco. He says distinctly in p. 416 that ra dv reixy 
“do not mean their lines on Epipole.” Thirlwalll does not seem 
quite clear about the matter. In ili. 434, describing Demosthenes’ 
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night attack, he apeaks of “Epipole, which the Athenians appear 
to have entirely evacuated.” In iii. 444, just before the last 
sea-fight, he says; “It was determined that they should abandon 
the greater part of their fortifications on the side of Epipole.” 
One may perhaps understand this as meaning that the xixhor 
was already forsaken, but that it was now that the walls down 
the hill from Portella del Fusco were given up. 

Grote gives no hint that the completion of the wall of Gylippos 
led to any forsaking of the Athenian position on the hill, When 
he (vii, 417) comes to the alternative plans of Démosthenés (see 
p. 308), he says; 

“By means of the Athenian lines, he had possession of the 
southernmost portion of the slope of Epipol.... The Syracusaus 
as defenders were on the north side of this counter-wall [the wall 
of Gylippos]; he and the Athenians on the south side.” 

By “slope,” we must remember, Grote means the gradual rise 
of the hill from east to west, so much more important in many 
narratives of the siege than it is in reality. But here the descrip- 
tion is made unusually clear by the use of the words “north” and 
“south.” When he comes to the preparations for the last sea- 
fight (vii. 439), he says distinotly ; 

“They now evacuated the upper portion of their lines, both 
on the higher ground of Epipole and even on the lower ground, 
such portion as was nearest to the southern cliff, confining them- 
selves to a limited fortified space close to the shore.” 

Holm (ii, 395), chiefly intent on refuting the mistake of Goller, 
says almost casually ; 

“Als dio Athener den Lagerplatz am Plemmyrion sufgeben 
mussten, waren sie wieder auf den zwischen ihren doppelten 
Mauern bei Syrakus selbst in dem Sumpfe Lysimeleia belegenen 
beschriinkt.” 

In the narrative of the preparations for the last sea-fight (ii. 58), 
he says 5 

“Man beschloss, auf der Stelle den ganzen obcren Theil der 
Doppelmauer aufzugeben, nur den unmittelbar am Hafen gelegenen 
beizubehalten, den Raum zwischen beiden Mauern durch eilig 
errichtote Querwerke nach dem Lande hin zu schiitzen.” 

I altogether go with Grote. I do not sce what ré dm reixn 
can mean except the whole Athenian position om the hill, xixkos 
and everything else. I seo no signs that anything had been already 
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forsaken, I see no difficulty in the objection that “we hear 
nothing of the Athenian lines in the account of the night attack 
on Epipolae.” Of course not; for that attack was made on the 
north side of the wall of Gylippos, while the Athenian post on 
the hill was to the south of it, But the Athenian position on 
the hill seems to be implied when (vii. 43. 1) Démosthenés attacks 
the wall of Gylippos with engines from the south side. There 
is not a word about his going up, as there surely would have 
been if the ardor had been forsken, and the whole Athenian 
force had been down below. And after the defeat of the night 
attack, we read (vii. 46. 1) of Gylippos, de é édmi8e Sv nal ra rein 
tar "AOnraioy aipjour Big, éradi rd év vais "Emurodais ofrw furiSn. 
This is most naturally understood of a position on the hill. And 
we must remember that the language of Thucydides and of every- 
body else is somewhut affected by that gradual withdrawing west- 
ward of the name 'Emodai of which I spoke in p. 207, and above, 
Pp. 673. 

‘The only paseage in Thucydides which at all looks the other way 
is where (vii. 47. 2) he says, cai rd xwplov dua év  éorparomedeiovro 
‘Adder kai xoderdv jy. Ever since the lines had reached the Great 
Harbour, the lower part of the Athenian position, that close to 
the shore, had been é8es. And anybody that chooses may say 
that the part near Portella del Fusco was yatenév, But the mere 
mention of ra ave redyn implies the occupation of something higher 
than the marshy ground by the harbour, end it most naturally 
suggests that the whole potition on the hill was still cecupied. 

‘The whole thing seems to be made clear by what Plutarch—or 
Philistos speaking through his mouth—says (Nik. 24) about the 
Heérakleion (see p. 342) just before the last battle ; 

ov 88 Aocrdy 5ydov Zorqoe waph ry Gédagoay, dedir dy rd piya 
orpardedov xai rd relyn rd ouninrorra mpos 73 ‘Hpdeuor, Sore ph 
rebucérov ry eldcopéry Guaiay 9 ‘Hpaedei rév Zupaxovaiwy, Gioa rére 
tobe lepris xal orparmyois dvaBdvras. 

That is to say, the Athenians now forsake the xietos, rd péya 
erparénetov. They forsake also the post at Portella del Fusco near 
the Hérakleion. The position of the Hérakleion is fixed to the 
hill, not to any position on the level of Fusco or Galera, by the 
word dvoSdvras, The whole Athenian force now comes down to 
the xeplor Adder, the lowest part of this position close to the shore, 
and this they defend with a new wall to the north, 
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The porition of the Hérakleion is plainly marked on the hill, 
(See Holm, G.8. ii. 3975 Topografia, 226; Lupus, Stadt Syrakus, 
146). The only question is on which side of the combe we are 
to place it. On the whole I should say the east. That seems 
better to suit.a site which was clearly not occupied by the Athe- 
nians, though their neighbourhood made men afraid to keep up the 
regular worship. ‘The case was rather different from that of the 
Olympicion within an outpost of its own. But it is truly wonderful 
that any one with the word draSévrer before him can have placed it 
anywhere near the bay of Daskén. 





The last Athenian position, close to the water and partly in 
the swamp, suggests the 7A} spoken of by Thuosdides, vii. 53. 2, 
though the mention of it comes (see p. 329) a little before the tim 
when the army was wholly confined to that space. Arnold (i. 74, 
iii, 210) well explained the general nature of a yyA4, with an apt 
reference to the “orepidines ” of Syracuse, spoken of by Cicero 
(Verres, v. 37), when a “piraticus myoparo”—one thinks of our 
Saxon vessels in Sidonius—‘ ad omnes crepidines urbis accessit.” 
‘The x74 or “crepido” is a kind of sca-wall which, as Arnold 
says, 

« After following the city wall for some way, till it turned off in 
an inland direction, . . , continued to rum along the edge of the 
harbour, forming a sort of narrow causeway between the sea on 
one side, and the marshy ground on the other.” 

This part of the x7Aj outside the city naturally lay partly within 
the Athenian lines and partly outside them to the west, thus 
forming an approach for Gylippos. And those who were driven 
off the x7A would naturally be driven into the swamp, 

Schubring (Achradina, 24, and in his map) understands the yah} 
of a Hafendamm, protecting the docks in the Great Harbour. It 
is hard to see how in this case the Syracusans could have attacked 
the Athenian lines or how they could have been driven into the 
swamp. Holm (G. 8. ii. 396) explains the matter at large, in 
substantial agreement with Arnold, but without mentioning him, 
He points out that Grote has rather left the yy\j out. And 
certainly his words (vii. 435) “Gylippus marched down his land- 
force to the water’s edge,” and again, that the Etruscans “ drove 
them away from the shore into the marsh,” do not bring out the 
state of the cae. But it is plain enough in Thirlwall (iii. 443) 5 

Vou. 1mm, vy 
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“Qylippus . .. . hastened with a body of troops to the water- 
side, where a high firm road ran between the sea and the Lysi- 
melian marsh ..., He was encountered by the Tyrrhenians .... 
dislodged from the causeway, and forced on the marsh.” 

Here again the guide of our youth is not “ superseded.” 


NOTE XIX. p. 325. 
Tre Answen oF THE Paormers to Nrgias, 


Dip the prophets whom Nikias consulted about the eclipse of 
the moon bid him stay thrice nine days or only three days? 

The aceount in Thucydides (vii. go. 4) seems to imply that the 
prophets enjoined the longer period ; 

6 Nuxlas . . . . ob8 dy BioPordedoarBat Fe %y mpiv, dor of pédvrers éy- 
yoirro, rol dovia iudpas peims, Eros dy mpdrepor xumbein. 

According to Plutarch (Nik, 23) the prophets said three days, 
but Nikias insisted on waiting during a whole revolution of the 
moon ; 

Aor re cal rv mepi eov eat oeAjmy emi xpeis faipas énovwivre 
Gudaxiy, bs "AvrudeiBns deypayer do rois eEqyerxcis. 6 8 Nuxias EXAny 
Fnuse cedirys dvopivew mepiodor, Samp obx «Ors Ocadperas abriy dmo- 
xabopldicay, Ere vv oxupiv rérov xal imd vis -yis arribparrduevoy 
mapire, 

He had just before explained that, owing to the death of 
Stilbidés, Nikias was badly off for prophets at this particular 
moment ; 

1 perro Nixig evrmvéxy tore pndé pave Zev iumeipor 6 yap ovvjOns 
abrod xai x8 odd ris BaoBapovlas apap IedBiBys éreOrices puxpdv 
Eumpoober, 

He adds that the interpretation given to the eclipse by such 
prophets as Nikias had was wrong ; 

era x) anucion, Ss Gnoe BAsxopor, Gei-yousw otk Fy rromply Adda 
ral navy ypnorév, émuxpiryuos yap al ov Gifip mpdgeis Biovras, rd dé 
as wodijudy dor adrais, 

Diodéros (xiii. 12) mentions only the three days announced by 
the prophets, and the forced consent of Démosthenés to a stay 
seemingly of that length ; 

oweridece robs udvreis, rotrev 8 dmopnvanévar dvayxaioy elvas ras 
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Gonévas rpeis iuépas dvoBidreoBat rév Exmdovv, yyayxdoOnoay rad of 
meph rbv AnpooBéeny ovyxarabécbas Bud rv wpbs 13 Ociov cbAdBuar, 

On these passages Grote (vii. 433) remarks ; “I follow the 
statement of Thucydides: there is no reason to believe that Niki 
would lengthen the time beyond what the prophets prescribed.” 

‘The case is not quite so clear as this. Whatever the statements 
of Plutarch and Diodéros are worth otherwise, they surely prove 
that three days was the received time to wait in such a case. 
Those writers both state that the prophets prescribed a stay of 
three days only. It may be that Stilbidés would have prescribed 
threo days only, but that his less learned successors prescribed 
twenty-seven. (This seems to be the view taken by Thirlwall, 
ili, 4415 442.) Plutarch and Diodéros may have inferred from the 
usual practice that the prophets did prescribe only three days, and 
Pluterch may have gone on to infer from the fact that the fleet 
stayed longer that Nikias himself enlarged the time. On the 
other hand, it may be that Plutarch and Dioddros are reporting a 
fuller statement of Philistos, and that Thucydides, knowing that 
the determination taken was to stay twenty-seven days, and that 
they did stay, though not twenty-seven days, yet. more than three, 
may, in his more compressed narrative, have neglected to distin- 
guish between the answer of the prophets and the final purpose of 
Nikias, Nor do I see anything grossly absurd in the suggestion 
that Nikias himself extended the term. If the inferior prophets, 
now the great master was gone, spoke somewhat hesitatingly and 
confusedly, it would be quite like him—iv yip re cat dyav Geaops 
re Kal rG rowiry mpooxeiuevos—to determine to be on the safe side. 
And Démosthenés may well have been frightened too, di ry mpds rd 
@ciov dddBaav, We might perhaps add that the fault which is laid 
to the charge of these misleading prophets is not a wrong state- 
ment of days, but a failure to understand that to men in the 
position of the Athenian army the omen was a good one. This 
‘was one of the deeper mysteries of the science, in which they were 
more likely to go wrong than in an almost mechanical rabrical 
direction about staying three days. 

I do not profess to rule the point, nor is it one of great moment, 
But it is clear, if only from his mention of the death of Stilbidés 
and of the continued religious ceremonies of Nikias (c. 24, see 
PP. 325, 326), that Plutarch had before him some narrative fuller 
than that of Thucydides, And this can hardly fail to have been 
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the narrative of Philistos, That the Syracusan historian should 
be fuller than the Athenian on such a matter, even though it 
went on within the Athenian camp, is not very wonderful, if we 
consider the temperament of Thucydides, And it is plein that 
Plutarch had taken some special pains over this matter of the 
eclipse. It may be said that he got it all from Philochoros sep! 
payrucjs (see Souidas in #Adxopos, and above, p. 690); but Plutarch 
did read Philistos; perbaps Philochoros did too. 

As for Stilbidés, one might not perhaps infer much about him 
from the text in Aristophunés where his name is found (Peace, 
1O39)i  sryiga qt tnypulng tie BeONANES mlgen 
wal riv rpdmefay oloopai, wal waidds ob Bejou, 

But the scholissts have something to say about him. He was 
iBsuyos ead nepiBérros pdvris, rv robs madauois xpnepods éEqyoupdran 
[Cf vol. ii, p. 86]. doradrara 88 roiro mapérhefe. Another 
scholiast refers, like Plutarch, to Philochoros; dy nox @Aéxopor 
Gxodoubjoas dy Buedig, fpica éwodipovw of ’AOqvaior kal eis BuxeRico 
dorpérevor, Eupolis also is quoted as mentioning Stilbidés; 

ds oby rie’ EXOu Bird coe ran pdoreaw 5 

irepos ducivaw dugpotipan, #) ZrcABiqs 

On Nikias and his prophets Grote has more to say in vi. 389, 
where ho compares Nikias’ change of prophets to Lewis the Four- 
teenth's change of confessors. 

One may be inclined to ask whether Platarch has not exagger- 
ated the scientific knowledge of the age of Nikias when he says 
(Plut. Nik. 23) that even of modo! understood (oweppsvow) that 
the eclipse of the sun was caused by the moon's shadow. Thucy- 
dides himeelf seems only feeling his way on the matter. In i, 23. 
4 be places fAdu éxdeiyeus, at mumérepar mapi rd de rod piv xpdvov 
pmpovevspera fx’Snoay among the physical phenomena of the time, 
along with cuspo!, atxnol, Aqol, and the Aows8ye véoor, In ii, 28 he 
notes an eclipse of the sun voupnvia xara cehivyy, Sonep nal pdror Boxed 
coat yiyeoba Bvvaréy, He notes another (iv. 52. 1), a8 also kara 
vousnnay, and adds rod atrod unvis iorapévev Zouoe. Plutarch him- 
self (Pel. 31) mentions how the eclipse of the sun in Pelopidas’ 
time frightened everybody (dpa mpie 13 Gaoua ovrrerapayndvour dara 
ras); Lut he set out all the same with volunteer company, obre 
Tév paytéwv iavrov ofre ray GAwv ovpmpobyoupérwv roderav. When 
we come to Didn (Plut. Dion, 24), we shall ace that he knew about 
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an eclipse of the moon and had a good prophet to explain it. 
Before Pydna (Liv. xliv. 37) Gaius Sulpicius foretold the coming 
eclipse to the Romans, but the Macedonians and their prophets 
were much frightened. 


Polybios (ix. 19) seems to have thought that the utter destruc- 
tion of the Athenians followed sooner on the eclipse than it did; 

Nulas, 6 rév"AGrvaiav oxparmyds, Buvivesos cdfew rd mepl ris Zupas 
roboas arpérevpa, kai daBob ri vuerds viv dpudforra naspiv els 13 Nabdiy 
robe nohepiovs, droxwpioas els dogadis, xdmura rie oediyns dedeosone, 
Saardapempaas, be re Bewsy xpuonnawodane, éetaxe viv dvatvyyy. wal 
mapa roiro owifn, xard tiv émoicay airod vixra mooaivoy riy dvatvm 
Yh, mpoaiabopénoy ribv modepiww, xal rd oxparémeBov Kal rods fyepdvar 
tmoxepioue yeréeBas trois Supaxoveiois. 

As his words seem to refer to a land-march, not to a voyage, 
Polybios must have thought that the eclipse happened on the night 
when tho false meseage of Hermokratts camo to Nikias in Thucy- 
dides vii. 73, 74. ‘The eource of the mistake doubtless is that this 
time (c. 75) they really delayed till the third day. 


NOTE XX. pp. 327, 340. 


Tax Barrizs 1x rar Great Harzour. 





In what relation does the account given by Dioddros (xiii. 13) 
of the earlier battle in the Great Harbour in which Eurymedén 
was killed stand to the account. given by Thucydides (vii. 69) of 
the last and decisive battle? If we read Dioddros’ account of the 
earlier battle slong with that of Thucydides (vii. 51), our impres- 
sion is that Dioddros, while contradicting the account in Thucy- 
dides in no important point, has preserved, doubtless from Philisto 
some valuable details which Thucydides has left out. Diodéros’ 
account is much the fuller of the two. Thucydides seems in a 
amanner to keep back hia energies for the great picture of the last 
battle, In this earlier fight Diodéros alone describes the whole 
disposition of the fleet on both sides. Thucydides, in recording 
the death of Eurymedén (vii. 52. 2), mentions that he commanded 
the right wing. Diodbros describes the whole arrangement, a8 
I have followed him in the text. It is the same as that given 
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by Thucydides (vii. 69, 70) for the last battle, with this difference 
that, whereas in the former battle Eurymedén was present, while 
Démosthenés stayed on shore, in the last battle, Démosthenés 
takes the place of the slain Eurymedin, In the first fight Démo- 
sthenés was needed on shore to oppose Gylippos, The place of the 
death of Eurymedén in Thucydides, sy 16 coldg eal pus roo Ayivos, 
is made clearer by Diodéros in the words mpds riv xddwor roy 
Adonuna wiv radotpevor ind 88 ray Eupaxooiaw rarexduevov. This is 
surely no acholion on Thucydides, but » genuine bit of Philistos. 

So too I see Philistos in the statement which I have followed in 
the text (see p. 34). where Dioddros (xiii, 15) makes Nikias give 
his last exhortation to the captains from a vessel in which he sails 
round to each ship; éni riva vaiv dvéfiy kai sapémdes ris spiipes Tov 
*AGavaien. Th surely a contemporary touch ; and it is just 
what a man would do in that extreme state of anxiety in which 
Thucydides describes Nikias. He makes the general exhortation on 
shore ; then, when all are on board, he sails round to each ship for 
one more last word to each. This is far more emphatic than 
speaking to each severally on land, And, though Thucydides docs 
not speak of the last exhortation as being given on the water, his 
words do not contradict it. When he says ai6e rar rpxypipyey fra 
ixaarov dvexddes (vii, 69. 2) that may be just ss well by water ; while 
the words in 69. 3 droyupjoas ye rdv metov npds riy Cédaocar rather 
fall in with the account in Diodéros, whose own words are wd éni 
riv Wier régw érarpdGer, There is no special force in droxepjcas if 
he stayed on land all the time. Even the words that follow, how 
the generals on board ship, Zparres dnd roi éavedyv axparoméBov, ei6is 
#rreor, need not be a contradiction ; Nikias could of course sail 
round while they were still quite close to the shore. 

Again, in the description of the barrier across the mouth of 
the Great Harbour Diodéros helps us to some touches from the 
eyewitness. 

First of all, Thucydides (vii. 59. 2, see Arnold’s note) tells us that 
the Syracusans began the work at once (ids, see below, Note XXV) 
after their first victory; but he docs not say how long the work 
took. It is from Diod6ros (xiii. 14) that we get the three days. 
And Diodéros’ account of the barrier is reslly clearer than that of 
Thucydides. The latter (59. 3) says only; ZAgoy oly ray hydra 
ss Nptipean wdayiass eal mRolors kai dxdros, én’ dympav dpuiforres. 
(I do not, with Grote, understand mAayiae as meaning “in an 
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oblique direction.”) Later on (69. 4) he implies that there was 
‘a passage, when he says, ei0ir irhcov mpis rd (edyya roi Ayévos kal 
rav napadeupOirra [I need not dispute about the reading] dando, 
BouXiuero: Giévarda és rd ie. In this latter place Thucydid 
uses the word fecyua, which he did not bring in before, and which 
is foremost in Diodéros. Diodéros also bringg out more clearly 
the nature of the didrhour. A passage was left between two 
masses of vessels at anchor, a passage guarded by bridges and 
chains. His words (xiii. 14) ares 

Gnigparron rd axdua roi Rytéves (eOyna karacxevilovrer, dedrovs re 
‘yap rai rpuipus ers 88 orpoyyidas vais én’ dyxvpay dpuicartes, xai audy- 
pais dddcecs &adapBavovres, emt ra oxddy yepipas ex cavidov Kare 
oxecaoar. 

But he does not bring out the attack on the barrier so clearly 
as Thucydides. That is, as ever, he is casual; he makes good 
use of his Philistos in one page and not in the next. 














have ventured, I know not whether rightly, to transfer the 
story of the boys, and specially of the lad Hérakleidés and his 
uncle Pollichos (Plut. Nik. 24), from the former battle to the last, 
Grote (vii. 446) does the same as far as the general action of the 
boys is concerned ; but he does not mention the particular story of 
Herakleidés. Of the action of the small boats we have heard 
already in a yet earlier fight (Thuc. vii. 40. 4); but there is 
nothing about the boys. Diodéros does not mention the particular 
story of Hérakleidés in the former battle; but he speaks generally 
of the action of the boys in the last. (xiii, 14); 

orupmapeinord re ras innperiads Txowres vais mraides Adecbepor, rois re 
drew dvres ind Ty Tar veavionaw Fixlay Kal ovrayeni{Speros perés ToY 
rarépov, 

I take the story of Hérakleidés to be a particular case coming 
under this general head, It is certainly genuine story, just 
what the Syracusan would record and the Athenian would pass 
by. But it seems more in place in the last battle than in the 
former. Plutarch tells the story almost as if it brought on the 
general action; the words sapayias loxupis yevonéme immediately 
follow the account of Hérakleidés. This it certainly could not 
really have done even in the first battle; still less did it bring 
about the great object of the second, the breaking down of the 
barrier. Yet it is more in place in the second. For the first 
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battle seems to hove been won with a kind of general rush at 
tle beginning, while, in the last battle, the incident of Héra- 
kleidés, though it did not bring on the general action, was just 
the thing to bring on one of those particular actions which 
‘Thucydides spesks of as going on all over the harbour. And 
the action of the boys seems to fit on exactly with the general 
effort which marked the last battle. The small boats doubtless 
played their part in all the bat:les; in the enthusiasm of the 
last fight the boys went on board of them. And it is specially 
in character when (Plut. Nik. 24) the waddpa ... spoordéorra 
mpotxodeiro rots ’ASypalous xal mpomAdnter, The case is nearly the 
same in the great sea-fight with the Carthaginians in Diodéros 
xiv. 74. The bose and cld men sail out, rois cruyiuar peree- 
pitspevos, 

Tha sacrifice to Héraklés in Plutarch, Nik. 24 (sce above, p. 
689 and p. 342), and the signs givén by the victims are just the 
things which Thucydides would leave out, but which Philistos 
would not fuil to record, We have alresdy seen that they com- 
pletely fall in with Thucydides’ account of the Athenians coming 
down from the higher ground. They also fall in with the fact 
which he casually records (vii. 73. 2), that the day of the last 
battle was a festival of Héraklés. 

A good many other touches are preserved by Diodéros and 
Plutarch which would naturally occur to the local writer but 
which the Athenian inquirer was not likely to think of. Thus 
in dovcribing the attock on tho burricr, Thucydides (vii. ze. 2) 
sys ; 

ered} ol 'AOqveine npooiwoyor 7 Cecywans, ri wie mpiorg piun émt- 
mlovrer depdrovr rr reraysivey vedy mpd ai 
Aijoas. 

‘The words of Diod6ros (xiii. 13) are; of 8 dv rai vavel masavi- 
ourres Endeor, nal POdcarres rove wodepious BAvov rd {eiypa, Philistos 
had heard the pean; and the werd pééowres doubtless refers to 
the warning preserved by Plutarci about the letting the invaders 
strike the first blow. Thus each of our compilers keeps something 
of the lost treasure. 

Again, the presence of the spectators on the walls and high 
Places of Syracuse would have no interest whatever for Thucy- 
dides, whose thoughts were drawn to the feelings of the two 
armies on the shore. But the introduction of the parents, wives, 
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and children is no common-place flourish of Diodéros. It was 
a main difference between the position of the defenders and that 
of the invaders, and Philistos would be sure to enlarge on it. 
The first passage above all (xiii. 14, see p. 354) brings out a 
piece of topographical accuracy from the local writer ; 

18 88 meph rbv Ayiva reixn kal was 6 ris wédews bmepreiperos 
rémor Zyeue coudror. yuvcixés re vip nal wapfévos nad ol dv rais 
Pacias ny & 1G wodénp xpelaw wapixeadas ph Buviperos, rod warrds 
woh{uov riy plow AupSdrovros, werd woddijs dywrlas éeBecpovy viv 
Baym. 

So again at the end of . 15 ; 

ol 82 Bupaxécin Ocards ray dydvear dxovres yoois kal maidas, &i- 
Aoriodvre mpds aXAjavs, éedorou Bovdoulvov BC davrod ny view mepi- 
yericdae rj marpibs. 

‘And lastly in c. 16; 

ol 8 éni ray reaxav, dre ply Bower rods I8iovs einuepoivras, eraudntor, 
Ere 8 Qarrovpévous, Zerevoy nal perd Baxpiwr rois Ovois mpoerixor 
Griore yap, a rixot roy upaxociew spuipew mapd ra seiyn dapSeipecbat 
rivas ovrkBaure, Kai robs Wlous év SpOaduois rv ovyyeviv dvaipciabat, 
kai Gcwpeiy yoois pév rikvew dradeay, ddedpas 88 Kod yuvaixas dvdpov 
kal ddAgay olerpar xaraerpagiy, 

The word S&apeiv and others like it, I suppose suggested to 
Grote (vii. 447, 450, 451), a8 they did to me also (see p. 352), 
the thought of the amphitheatre, 

‘We may notice that the iron hands which Thucydides mentions 
before the battle (c. 62.3; 65. 2), though only in an incidental way 
in the speeches, are not mentioned by him in describing the battle 
itself. Diodéros on the other hand (see note 1 in p. 351) does 
not speak of them before—that is, he copied his Philistos rather 
casually—but he does speak of them in the battle itself, and thereby 
makes the account of Thucydides clearer. 

It is Plutarch (Nik. 25) who notices the differences between 
the stones used by the Syracusans, according, he says, to the 
teaching of Aristén, and the arrows and javelins used on the 
Athenian side (see p. 351, and Thirlwall, iii. 449) 5 

BodDépev00 AiBors duoiar Exovos thy wAyhy marraxéOrw dyréBaddov dxor 
los ral rofecpaaw, Ly 5 oddor rhy eibvBodlar &dorpeber, bare pi) wévra 
av’ alyyiy wpoopéperBan, 

This is exactly what the Syracusan general foretells in Thue. vii. 
67. 3, but which Thucydides docs not mention in the narrative. 
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Here we may be thankful that Philistos was read at Chairdneia 
as well as at Agyrium, 

In the very last stage of all, when the flying Athenians are 
getting to land, we find our best possible illustration of the way 
in which Diodéros used his two main authorities. He has just 
mentioned that it was the Athenian ships nearest to the walls 
of Syracuse which were the first to give way (see p. 353), a fact 
which Thucydides does not mention, and which Philistos was more 
likely to notice. Then the last scene is thus described by Thucy- 
dides (vii. 71. 5, 6); 

of Zupaedowos eal of Eiuuayor .. . irpepadv ve role "ABqwalove, wad 
dmuceiyeree Nazspis, wodAj epavyf cal Biaxedevoug xpsperot, areBiwxor 
ts viv yin. Tore 8 6 piv vavrunds otpards, Dos EAAy, Foes ys} peréwpos 
ddwoar, xarevexbivres ébimeaov és v5 oxparéneboy. 

Dioddros (xiii. 17) tells it thus ; 

ol pir oby Zuparéows per wodAjs Kpavyijs karedionoy ras vals ént 
spor BupBipnaar, émei mpds rh 
Bpdxn mpoonvexOnoay, éxnndivres ee tev vee drodopevar els rd mecov 
orparémetor Epevyor. 

Here we have several of the actual phrases of Thucydides ; 
but we have also, just as before, phrases and facts which do not 
contradict but fill up his narrative. The bit about the Bpdyy 
clearly comes from a local hand. 

About the numbers too of the ships engaged and lost Dio- 
déros is more precise than Thucydides. In vii. 70. 1 Thucydides 
saya that the Syracusan ships were mapandnota roy dpiGyiv nai 
mpérepor. That is, their number was somewhere about seventy- 
six, the number in the former battle (vii. g2. 1). Diodéros (xiii. 
14) gives the exact number as seventy-four, Thucydides first 
(vii. 60. 1) speaks on the Athenisn side of rie vais dmécas Som 
foay nal varat xai dwdodrepat, and then (60. 3) gives the number 
a8 déxa pddiora eal éxaréy, Dioddros (xiii, 14) makes them 11g 
(nivre Nearosoas rév éxarby oot). Plutarch (Nik. 24) makes them 
110, adding, al yap Dra rapedy idecis for. After the battle, 
Thucydides (vii. 72. 3) reckous Ss éjxovra to the Athenians and 
Aéovors } rerjxora to the Syracusans. Diod6ros (xiii. 17) says 
that the Athenians had lost sixty ships, while the Syracusans had 
derd piv vedios duepOapuivas, éxcaidera 8 overerpuipivas, ‘That would 
give the survivors as fifty-five Athenian and fifty Syracusan. This 
is not exactly &dooous # nerrixovra, but it is not fur off, and the 
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Syracusans would know the number of their own ships Letter than 
the Athenians. Thucydides set down in a general way what he 
heard from eye-witnesses ; Philistos took down the exect figures 
of his own side at the time, and Dioddros copied them. For 
mere copying he is more trustworthy than Plutarch, though not 


for understanding a story. 


NOTE XXI. p. 360. 
‘Tae Cornesroxpents or Nixiss my Syracuse. 


‘We have seen, at various times during the war before Syracuse, 
that there was a party within the walls which kept up communica- 
tions with the invading general which, in any Syracusa citizen, 
must be looked on es the blackest treason. Such treason how- 
ever is not uncommon in the history of the Greek, and specially 
of the Sikeliot commonwealths, and in the ease of these last it 
often takes # shape in which its blackness is a good deal lessened 
(see p. 42). A party in a town might have dealings with the 
immediate enemy, if sometimes in narrower, yet sometimes in 
wider, interests than those of a single city. But at Syracuse we 
are emphatically told (Thue. vi, 20. 23 vii. g6. 1, 8e¢ pp. 99, 331) 
that the Athenians had nothing to hope for from divisions in the 
city, such as they had profited by in the elder Megara and else- 
where. Yet there is a party in Syracuse in correspondence with 
Nikias, and, from the way in which Thucydides speaks of it, one 
would take it for a Syracusan party. There were (Thue. vi. 64. 1, 
see p. 163) Syracusan exiles acting on the Athenian side; but 
those whom we have now to deal with are within the city, In 
vii, 48. 2 (see p. 322) we hear of them as rt rai é 3uparotoaus 
BouXspevoy rois "AOnvains ra mpdyyara évtoivat (cf. p. 229), and soon 
after (49. 1) how #» avré6: mov [in Syracuse] 13 Bovdduevoy rois 
"Adnwaiois yiyveaGar ri mpdywara. It is to be noticed that in the 
former passage he merely states the fact how their party émempu- 
evero tot airiv [Nuxiay] rai oix ia dravicracéat, while in ¢. 49. 1 be 
seems to guarantee the truth of this report ; 

Nexias . . . loxupitero, aloBéuevos ra éy vais Zvpaxovorais dxpiBis Kad 
iv rv xpnpdrar droplay, kai Sri jy airéte mov rd Bovdspevor rois "AB 
valois yiyreatar rd mpéyyara, ral émumpueudperoy pix airiv Gore 42} 
Gravicracbas. 
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At the present stage (vii. 73, 3) they are rues np Nude ddyyhoe 
ray fsBofer, And Hermokratés knows that there are such, perhaps 
knows who they are, We hear of them again in 86. 4 distinctly 
88 Zuparoriey ruvée, but with the qualification dr &iyero, Here 
they urge the death of the Athenian generals lest their commu- 
nications with them should be found out. It is certainly hard to 
see what Syracusan party could have had an interest in treason. 

Of the writers who may be following Philistos, Plutarch (Nik. 21) 
speaks of the correspondence of Nikias in Syracuse as counselling 
him to stay before Démosthents’ aitack on Epipolai, a piece of 
advice which seems moved backward from the time just after; 

Foar drdpes obx dhiyor rv ev Syparoboas adeybuevoe v9 Nila xpipa 
eal péveww xedevovres, 

In describing the trick of Hermokratés, he says (c. 26); 

“Epporpirys airds dip’ éavrod ovvbeis emi rv Nuciay dmdrqy trepye 
twas av traipwy apis airiv, dn’ éxeivav pir fxew cpiarorras, of eal 
pSrepon eldsBeoav epicpa rg Nuelg duadéyeodas, 

Polyainos (j. 43. 2) tells the story thus; 

“Eppoxpdrys . . . airéuodor méumes picorra mpds Nuxtay, os péxpt ror 
sdvra 01 unviovres doi mpocayopeiovars, fy dmoarhape Werwp, éviBpaur 
dumimrees ai Aéxous. 

Diodéros (xiii. 18) has s much more important suggestion, 
which must at least: be carefully weighed. According to him, the 
informants of Nikias, at any rate at this last. stage, were Leontines ; 
“Epporpdrns . . . dméoredé twas rév immiwy éxi wiv wapepBodiy rv 'AG= 
vaiey rovs ¢poivras, x.r.A. Then of "Adnvaion vopicarres tay Acovrivur 
ruvde elvas rode 8: etvouay dmmyyedxéras, Kt de 

‘There is every chance that this is a genuine bit of Philistos ; no 
later writer would be likely to think of Leontines. As such it 
must prove something. But it does not seem quite certain that 
it proves everything. It stands by itself, not like the correspond- 
ing passage of Thucydides, which is connected with other notices 
before and after. We know not what Philistos said at the other 
points where Thucydides mentioned the action of Nikias’ corre- 
spondents within the city. Whoever these were, Thucydides looked 
upon them as Syracusans, and it was from them that, in bis ver- 
sion, Nikias believed the message to come, This looks for once 
like ® contradiction between Thucydides and Philistos. If it be 
40, Philistos is clearly the best authority for what went on in Syra- 
cuse, and Thucydides for what was thought in the Athenian camp. 
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Yet it is quite possible that the Athenians might take the false 
informants for Leontines rather than for the Syracusan partisans 
of whom Thucydides speaks. It does not seem likely that there 
would be any Leontines favourable to Athens within the walls of 
Syracuse. The Athenian party among those Leontines who were 
removed to Syracuse had left Syracuse long ago (cee p. 70). On 
the other hand, if any stray Leontines still held out at Phokaiai 
and Brikinniai, they would certainly be watching the course of 
things, and. they might be in the habit of bringing information to 
the Athenians, And, as the Athenians were expected at Katand 
and did not come (see p. 340), those who dwelled between Syra- 
cuse and Katané would be likely to be anxious just at this moment, 
Anyhow the seeming contradiction between Philistos and Thucy- 
dides, perhaps the only one, is to be noticed. 

Grote (vii. 428) accepts the statement of DiodGros 0 far as 
to think that “the party in Syracuse which corresponded with 
Nikias.... consisted in part of those Leontines who had been 
incorporated into the Syracusan citizenship.” So Holm, ii. 62. 
Thucydides might without inaccuracy speak of such- men as Syra- 
cusans; but one doubts whether they would be favourable to 
Athens, and the words of Diodéros sound more like Leontines 
elsewhere, What we want is the text of Philistos in the other 
places where the correspondents of Nikias are mentioned. 








NOTE XXII. p. 365. 
‘Tue Rerreat or THE ATHENIANS. 


As to the details of the Athenian retreat I find myself, after a 
careful examination of nearly the whole of the ground, in sub- 
stantial agreement with the views of Holm set forth in the 
Geachichte Siciliens and in the Topograjta di Siracusa, The only 
difference of any moment is ax to the object with which the Athe- 
nians made the first part of their march, the attempt on the 
Akraian cliff of which the modern town of Floridia was the centre. 
I still hold that they were siming to get to Katané, though 
certainly by a very roundabout road. Holm holds, followed by 
Lupus, that they had by that time given up all thoughts of getting 
to Katané, But I seo no material difference between us as to 
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anything that was certainly done. So as to the unfulfilled pur- 
poses of Nikias and Démosthenés we may perhaps agree to differ. 

T hold that, as long as the Athenians were striving to reach the 
<Akraian cliff, they were still hoping to get to Katané, Their hope 
before the last fight in the Great Harbour was to get thither by 
sea (Thue, vii. 60. 2, fv piv nuaow, és Kardvy couitecda:) ; their defeat 
made that impossible. ‘The notion of going thither by any com- 
paratively direct way, say round the point of Belvedere, hecame 
hopeless when they first heard (falsely) that the roads were 
blocked. The Syracusans would block that road before all others, 
But this does not at all shat out the belief that, when they made 
their first attempt to get up to the Sikel hills, it was with the 
notion of fetching a long compass, and coming down on Katané by 
any path that they could find far away from Syracuse. When 
they could not foree their way to the cliff and could not find any 
other road in the neighbourhood, when they tried to reach the 
Sikel heights further to the south, Katané ceased to be an imme- 
diate object. They would doubtless hope to get there, as they 
hoped to get to Athens, come time or other, by some means or 
other, But they were no longer directly aiming at Katané, even 
by the most roundabout road. They wished to find any safe place 
that they could, where they might rest and think over the chances 
of ever getting to Athens, whether by Katané, Messana, or any 
other course. Still even at the last Katané was not wholly for- 
gotten, We must not forget the horsemen who escaped thither 
even from the slaughter at the Assinaros (see p. 399)- 

Diodéros is very short and most likely confused. It was just like 
him to raise himself above his level for the last scene in the Great 
Harbour, and then to fall below his level for what came next. He 
deseribes the first part of the march ss a march to Katané (mpojeca» 
émt Kardévms, xiii, 18). Then the army changed its course, because 
the Syracusans, by blocking the roads, dmeipyor eiGvmopeiv mpds riv 
ciupaxey Kardey (ib. 19). They now took to the Helorine road, 
radwodiay xaraveyxicavres [ol Zupaxéaws] mocjoarOu did rod “EXwpiou 
rediov. The first form of words would be true, according to my 
notions ; the word esvmopeiv is in any case quite out of place. It 
shows that Diodéros was writing carelessly. Holm (G. S. ii. 62, 
3993 Topografia, 227; Lupus, 147) takes the words spojecay én 
Kardsns to come from @ misunderstanding of the words of Thucy- 
aides, vii. 80. 2; and he holds that sll thought of Katané is shut 
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out by his words in c, 60. 2. In this last place, after the words 
already quoted, fy pir mxdow, ée Kardmy xopiterda, Thucydides 
adds ; 

fy 82 ph, damphoavres ras vais, meth Ewrakdueros dmoxwpein, f ay 
réxara wAdAwe! twos xwplov 4 BapBapwod H‘ENAqnnod Gudiov dvridj- 
yeobu, 

In the other place (80. 1, 2), after the failure of the attack on 
the cliff (see p. 376), Nikias and Démosthenés determine 

Gmdyew viv oxpuridy, ynxére Thy airy 63a J BevonIqcay, ddd rovvar 
riov 4 ol Bvpaxécv0t éripovy, mpdt rip Oaocay. fr 81 Eopraca d8is 
airy oix émi Karéyns 1 oxpareiuart, GXN& ard ro Erepoy pépos ris 
Zuedias, 13 pis Koydponw eal TAav kal ras rabry wédeis xal ‘EXApr@as 
ai BapBépovs. 

‘The former of these passages, taken alone, would most naturally 
imply that all notion of going to Katené was given up at that 
stage. But the former passage must be interpreted by the second. 
‘Holm maintains with some emphasis that in that passage 4 fypmaoa 
480s airy means the whole retrest from the moment of leaving the 
encampment, taking in the attempt on the cliff as well as the 
march along the Helorine road. But, if this be the meaning, the 
remark is curely brought in somewhat needlessly and in a rather 
unnatural way. It has much more force if we take the description 
of # €ipraga 63s adry as explaining what has just gone before about 
pis ny @ddaaca, At this stage they wholly changed their road. 
Thucydides says that the road which they now took was no longer 
towards Katané, but in the direction of Kamarina and Gela. The 
most natural meaning of this surely is that their earlier object, 4 
ain é8is § 8ucoiOyeay, had been Katané, by however roundabout a 
road Katané might have to be reached. That was the road which 
the Syracusans had specially blocked. ‘They now take an opposite 
road, which they hope not to find blocked. ‘They no longer 
seek to go towards Katané—inl Kardme—as the object of the 
march. They go instead, not towards Kamarina or Gela in the 
same sense in which they had been going towarde Katand, but 
generally in the direction of Kamarina and Gela, ra mpis Kaydpway 
werd 

‘With thie view, we can understand the former passage (vii. 60. 
2). They no longer hoped to go straight to Katané (xouifeada és 
Karém) either by land or sea, The immediate object (§ a réxiora 
néXec:) was to find some place of immediate shelter. But this 
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does not imply that Katsné was not still their ultimate object, 
and the second passage seems to me to imply it, That passage 
has the force of a correction or further explanation. 

Grote (vii. 466) understands the matter as I do. “ They saw 
plainly that the route which they hed originally projected, over the 
Akrean cliff into the Sikel regions of the interior and from 
thence to Katana, had become impracticable,” 

After all, the matter is not of any great moment, as it is merely 
‘a question of an unfulfilled purpose. 


I have not actually seen the *Arpainy Méras. On February 8, 
1889, I toiled a long way up the Cava Spampinato, quite far 
enough to see what it was like ; but human nature failed before I 
reached the cliff itself. There is » view of it in the Topografia, 
p-232, and in Lupus, p. 37. I believe I have gone over every 
step of the retreat, except this and the path, which must be con- 
jectural, by which the Athenians came down into the Helorine 
road, My general view is quite the same as Holm’s, though one or 
two smaller points may be spoken of. Thus Lupus (Stadt Syrakus, 
1g0) sees a difficulty in the words of ‘Thucydides (vii. 78. 4) de- 
scribing the halting-place of the Athenians on the second night ; 
xariByoay és xwpior dnedév 11 xal atroi <orparonidevear. He stumbles 
at the word xariByeay, and suspects either a false reading or a 
mistake of Thucydides himself. He says, with perfect truth, that 
the road to Floridia on the whole rises, and that the level ground 
about Floridia ia not lower than the road but higher. But there 
is the rough ground which I speak of in the text (p. 375), just 
below Floridia, which is in fact one end of the Cava Spampinato. 
Tt struck me at once when I saw it that this was the xeplor dredow 
to which the Athenians ear{Ayoax, The description seemed exactly 
to suit the spot. 











In Thucydides vii. 80. 4, I understand the words dguvoivra: spos 
aps niv Bidaccay, x.r:r. of the division of Nikias only. It is that 
division which Thucydides has in his mind at that stage ; of the 
division of Démosthenés he apeaks in the next chapter. I hold 
therefore that Démosthenés did not cross the Kakyparis. If the 
words of this chapter are taken as implying that he did, they must 
imply also that he reached the Erineos also, which would contra~ 
dict the whole story. Nikias then got into the Helorine road at 
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day-break on the sixth day. It is not accurate to speak of his 
reaching the ses or the coast, as is done even by Grote (vii. 466, 
467, where for mpés he reads &), The words mpir rv 6d\aoway 
simply point to the Helorine road as running not far from the sea, 
and nearly parallel to it, in opporition to the inland march to the 
Akraian cliff. The great modern road along this line does at this 
stage represent the Helorine road in general way; sometimes it 
actually coincides with it, sometimes not. Further on, the new road 
altogether leaves the line of the old, in order to reach the modern 
town of Noto ; but the old road can still be traced to Heléron. At 
the particular point of crossing the Kakyparie, the old road is still 
in being, and crosses the atream by a ford. The new road crosses it 
by a bridge a little lower down, and the still newer railway blocks 
up the mouth of the combe by a huge viaduct. The words of 
Thucydides imply that Nikias reached the Helorine road at a 
point some way north of the Kakyparis ; but they do not enable 
us to fix the exact distance ; 

doBérres és rip diy rv ‘EXwpury kadousirp twopetorro, Sras, éneid} 
yerouro émi 1G woraug 6 Kacvmdpes, api ri morapby Tour dvw rie 
peooyeiag, © + os 5 + drab 8 dyiverro énl 7 worapg, etpor, e.r.h. 

One can hardly say, with Grote (vii. 466), that they designed to 
cross the river and march up the right bank. Such phrases are 
out of place in these mountain gorges. Here in this of Cassibile, 
as the stream flows now, a march up the combe would sometimes 
be on one side, sometimes on another, sometimes on island ground 
between two branches. It is very likely that in the September 
of 3.c. 413, the bed of the river was much fuller than it was in 
the March of a.v. 1889; still one cannot be sure about right 
and left. 

By the Kakyparis two questions arise, Who were the Sikels 
whom Nikias expected to meet there? Who were the Syracusans 
whom he actually did meet? Of the former the words are (vii. 80. 
4, filling the blank in the last quotation) ; frmfor yip wal robe 
Zucedoie rainy ob perémeuyar, éravrjaeoba. Holm (Topografis, 228; 
Lupus, 148) understands this of the message spoken of in c. 77. 6 
(mporérepnras dos abrois, not dravréy cpnpévor), and he farther uses this 
as an argument to show that, when the Athenians first started on 
the retreat, they had no thought of going to Katané. But the 
word yerimeuya sounds like a newer message. And it seems 
likely that the partial change of plan on the fifth day’s march 

Vou. mr. an 
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(sce p. 377), when the attempt on the Akraian cliff was given 
up and the search for some other rond began, may have led to 
sending new messages to the Sikel allies, There was a chance 
that the Athenians might be driven to the course which they 
actually took ; and it would be ouly prudent to have friends ready 
at the Kakyparis. The same partial change of plan would also be 
noticed by Gylippos and Hermokratés, and they also would make 
ready in their way for the same chance. ‘They might either send on 
a detachment of their own, or perhaps send word to the levies of 
Neaiton and Heléron to be ready there. It is hardly likely that a 
Syracusan force had been waiting by the Kakyparis all these days. 
‘We must always remember that the Helorine way was commanded, 
for a great part of its extent, by the Syracusan fortress at the 
Olympicion, 








As for the rivers on the line of march, I have taken for granted, 
as every one else seems to do, that the Kakyparis is the modern 
Cassibile, The present name is most likely @ corruption of the 
old one, And I have as little doubt that the Assinaros is the 
Falconara or Fiumara di Noto. (On this head see Holm, G. S. ii. 
40 ; Topografa, 236 ; Lupus, 167, 168, where he argues against 
the belief of Leake and others that the Assinaros is the Tellaro, 
founded partly on the existence of the monument spoken of in 
P- 401) The Folconara is marked Aesinaro on the Italian ordnance 
map, but this is only like talking about Oreto and Simeto (see 
vol. i, p. 83). The name is certainly not in common use, and 
its employment on the map—unless in a different type as the 
obsolete name—is likely to lead to confu Still we are pretty 
sure as to the position of the first and third of the three rivers 
spoken of in Thucydides’ narrative of the last stage of the Athe- 
nian march. But to fix the position of the stream which is spoken 
of between them, namely the Erineos, is by no means equally easy. 
Thucydides gives no account of the stream itself which would 
enable us to fix it to one point more than another. Some things 
might make us fix it nearer to the Kakyparis and some nearer to 
the Assinaros. That is, the last day's march before the final 
destruction at the Assinaros may be conceived as longer or shorter. 

‘The words of Thucydides in vii. 80. g and 82. 4 might suggest 
thet the Erineos was only a short distance from the Kekyparis. 
The first passage says ; Biardpero ainjy [rjv pudanjy] BuiBnody re roe 
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morapay ral éxdpour ebbis wpbs dAdo worapiy ray "Epuedy’ ravry yap of 
irtudves éxédevoy, The second runs thus; dguodrra: raven xi tptpg 
[the sixth day of the retreat, the day of the surrender of Démo- 
sthenés] én) rv worausy bv Epuedy, xal duaBas pis peréwpdv mi xabioe 
hv orparié. At all events the ford of the Erineos was not de- 
fended. It might be argued that a single Syracusan detachment 
had the charge of defending both the neighbouring rivers, and that 
after it had been scattered at the Kakyparis, it had not formed 
again to defend the Erineos. Again, when Nikiss encamped for 
the night by the Erineos, he did not yet know of the surrender of 
Démosthents. He might therefore not wish to be too far ahead of 
him ; he might think it well to wait till the second division came 
up. He might wish to concert some plan of action with his 
colleague, whether by still attempting the combe of the Kaky- 
paris or in any other way. These considerations might point to a 
stream to the north of Avola, marked on the maps as Elanici, as 
being the Erineos. The name sounds like a possible corruption of 
Erineos, as Cassibile of Kakyparis. Like several of the streams 
along this line, its bed is very narrow, and altogether waterless in 
the dry season ; but at the time of year of the Athenian march, 
and after the rain which had lately fallen (sce p. 377), it may 
well have been a rushing torrent. The same may be said of 
the Mamaledi and the Cavallats. The Kakyparis, on the other 
hand, and the Assinaros seem to have some flow of water at all 
times, and they enter the sea by mouths of considerable breadth. 
On the other hand, the words in c. 84. 1, 2, when the Athe- 
nians set forth on the last day of the march from their post by 
the Erineos, might be understood as showing that the distance 
from there to the Assinaros was but short. Nucias... #ye riv erparidy 
++. 0138 "AGpraios freiyarca pbs thy “Acolapo woraudy, xd, And 
the raging thirst which forms the chief feature in the description 
tends to show that the Assinaros was the first water that the 
army came to after leaving the post by the Erineos, If the 
Elaniei is the Erineos, both the Mamaledi and the Cavallata would 
have to be passed. Neither of them is likely to have been dry; 
but the Mamaledi at least, a very small stream in a narrow gorge, 
would not be so well suited for giving drink to a wholo army 
as the wide bed of the Assinaros, The extreme thirst of the 
army might be thought to imply a longer march than that from 
any point near the Erineos to the Assinaros. But the hill itself 
naa 
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may very likely have been waterless; anyhow they could have 
got no water from the Erineos after the morning of the seventh 
day. 

The statement about the peréwpéy m on which the sixth and 
seventh nights were pasted does not greatly affect the question 
either way. There are plenty of pointe of rising ground along 
the whole way, the last off-shoots of the mountains into which 
the Athenians wished to make their way, any of which might 
serve such a purpose. 

On the whole, it is perhaps safer not to be very positive as to 
the middle stream of the three mentioned by Thucydides. The 
Kakyparis and the Assinaros are clearly made out; and, not 
only are the streams made out, but the course of the Helorine 
road gives us the exact points of the crossing of the Kekyparis 
and of the final destruction of.the army in the Assinaros. As to 
the stream between the two, the Erineos, the evidence is less 
distinct. I incline to the Cavallata; but I cannot be so sure 
of it as Holm seems to be. 


held by Thirlwall (iii. 455) and Arnold (iii. 422) that 
ion of Démosthenés crossed the Kakyparis, and that his 
surrender took place between the Kakyparis and the Erineos. 
Grote (vii. 467) argued that the surrender happened north of 
the Kakyparis, and Holm was of the same mind in the Geschichte 
Siciliena (ii, 65), a8 is Mr. Jowett (ii. 456). But in his later 
work (Topografia, 235; Lupus, 156) Holm retracta this view, 
and falls back on the earlier belief, because he holds that the 
distances should be measured by # shorter stadium than usual, 
one of 150 French metres only. (See Topografia, 27; Lupus, 
24.) I do not see the force of this, and whatever measure we 
reckon by, we cannot be very certain. When the division of 
Nikias reached the Helorine road at daybreak of the sixth day, 
he was greatly in advance of Démosthenés (npotdaSe wodg, vii. 
80. 3). When the Syracusans overtook Démosthenés wept dpiorou 
Spav on the same day (vii. 81.1), he was fifty stadia in advance 
(Ib. 3); but from the whole story of the day's work (c, 82. 4) 
we should not infer that he had yet reached the Erineos, but 
rather that he was somewhere between Kakyparis and that 
stream. Holm’s fifty stadia would be about four miles and s 
half, instead of a little over six miles. If the Erineos be the 
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Cavallata, that is about the distance between it and the Kakyparis, 
80 that the place of surrender would still be north of Kakyparis. 
Indeed, reading the 81st chapter in the belief that dpuvovvras 
in the 80th chapter refers to the division of Nikias only, I had 
always fancied that Démosthenés was overtaken before he had 
reached the Helorine road. I do not think that we can fix the 
exact site, 

It is from Thucydides that we get the description of the place 
where Démosthents struck his last blow (see p. 385). It is from 
Plutarch (Nik. 27) that we get the name of it as 4 Wodv(iAeos 
aid. This again is one of the little points which the Syracusan 
would notice, bat which would have no interest for the Athenian. 
Plutarch also preserves the fact that Démosthenés tried to kill 
himeelf, which is also preserved by Pousanias, with a dircet 
reference to Philistos (see p. 388). Thucydides simply leaves out 
the fact. It is curious to see how Justin (iv. 5. 10) jumbles up this 
genuine bit of Philistos with the tale of Timnios, to which we 
shall presently come, about both Nikias and Démosthenés killing 
themselves in prison. Nikias submits to captivity (cf. p. 397); 
Demosthenés avoids it by self-slaughter. 

“Demosthenes, amisso exercitw, a captivitate gladio et volun- 
taria morte se vindicat. Nicias autem ne Demosthenis quidem 
exemplo ut sibi consuleret admonitus, cladem suorum auxit de- 
decore captivitatis.” 

If there is any place where I should be tempted to suspect 
Plutarch either of indulging his own fancy or of following 
Timaios and not Philistos, it is where Nikias surrenders himself 
to Gylippos without terms, but prays for merey to his soldiers, 
‘Thucydides (vii. 85. 1) says simply ; 

Nucias TuXimmp duvrdv mapadiduor, moredoas paddoy airg # ruis 
Zupacociows, cai davrG pew xpiobar dcédever excivdy re Kai AaxeBaworiovs 
6 m4 Botdovras, rads 8& AXous orparsiras maisacdas ovedorras. 

In Plutareh (Nik. 27) this grows into a little speech, with 
pleadings and motives, and we hear of a suppliant gesture on the 
part of Nikias ; 

Nucies Tudinmp pormady eines, “Edeos tnds, & T0kunme, dare 
mniovrar, qpod piv pndeie be én epucabraie druxiais Broya xa Bégav 
Zoxor, rov 8 Ddww 'AGpralav, dvvonBérras Sr xowal piv af riyae rob 
modduov, perpiws ¥ airais xai mpdws éxphoarro dy ols eirixouy "AByraioe 


apis nis. 
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There is nothing here that would be the least out of place if 
Nikias bud been, like the Platsians, pleading for himself or his 
soldiers before a Spartan court-martial. Only we know the fond- 
ness of even the best historians for bringing in speeches, and one 
doubts whether Nikias, clasping the knees of Gylippos—that one 
may believe—vould say more than a very few impassioned words. 
Even Philistos might yield to the temptation of expanding them 
8 little. If one could only fancy time for talking st all, the 
arguments are sound enough, and appropriate in the mouth of 
Nikias, The reference to his former good luck is what we have 
often heard before (see p. 233); and the claims of Athens, that 
is really of Nikias himself, as also the motives which Plutarch 
assigns to Gylippos for yielding to the prayer of Nikias, all fall 
in with what Thucydides himself says a little later. Plutarch 
goes on to say; ; 

rouaira rod Nulov Aéyorros, frabe pdr re kal mpos ny Su abrod nai 
xpos rots Aéyous 6 Todummos* fides pip rots Aaxedaporious «® meworBiras 
in’ airod mepi ras yevouévas Biadions” péya O° Hyeiro mpdr ddgur, cf 
GSvras draydyot rods dvriorpartyour, 

This Inst word Plutarch most likely got from Thucydides, vii 
86. 2,33 

5 yip Todarmes xaddy rb dyinopa évduifty of elvea dni rots EXdoue uot 
robs dertorparippus ropicat Aaxdatpoviows’ LuriBaine Bi ray piv wodspicoraroy 
abrois vat, Anpoobimny, bud va dv rj view xal Hiidy, ray 8¢ Bud ra aird 
enermBusraroy, robs yap &x rit vivou Ssdpas rév AareBayporlar 6 Nucias 
rpoiOwhOn, oneBas meioas rove ‘AOppaious moujaactat, Sore dipeOjran 
GF by of re Aaxedaspénoe Hoar airg mpoodideis, rixeivos oly feucra 
rupretoas éavrin 1 Tudirmy sapidener, 

In short, Platarch, writing with both Thucydides and Philistos 
before him, describes the workings of the minds of Nikias and 
of Gylippos as we know that one of his authorities did before him, 
and as most likely both did. The only question is whether either 
Philistos or Plutarch did not improve the story a little bit, by 
throwing a few words of agony into the form of a speech, though 
8 short one. 











Dioddros (xiii. 85) is at his worst at this stage. He jumbles 
the fate of the two divisions together; but we have to thank him 
for ono phraso which is clearly from Philistos, that of 13 “EAspur 
neBiov. He wakes up a little when he gets to the trophies (sce 
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p- 400). After going through all these statements of different 
writers, one is little surprised at some late reflexions (Jowett, 

_ ii, 458) on some of them. “But such witnesses (with the single 
exception of Philistus, if he is rightly cited) are not worth sdducing 
either in opposition to the authority of Thucydides or in support 
of him.” Who ever thought that the secondary authorities were 
“witnesses” to anything, except so far as they preserve to us 
some scraps of contemporary writers? (Cf. Grote, vii. 446.) 

Anyhow one cannot put Polysinos under that head, when he tells 
us (i. 39. 4) an absurd story, in which we see a grotesque version 
of what went on the hill by the Erineos, Nikiae, caught up by 
the enemy, sends herald offering to submit to any terms (dora 
névra mojouy ra mpoovarréueva), and asking for an envoy to be 
sent to take and receive the needful oaths. Gylippos is taken in; 
he stops the pursuit and encamps; meanwhile Nikias occupies 
a stronger position, and goes on with the war (rar dxupurépaw haB- 
pews, modu érodéuer, rw doxdpnew rH dd rod xipyeor dméry orpary- 
vioas). 
This is truly the “fiction of a later writer.” Yet, we have 

sometimes found even Polyaincs preserve for us some shreds of 
very good cloth. 





- NOTE XXUI. p. 404. 
Tae Fars or Nixias axp Dimosraenés. 


‘Tue witness of Thucydides (vii. 86. 2) is express that Nikias 
‘and Demosthents were put to death by the Syracusans and their 
allies, in opposition to the wish of Gylippos. He tells the story 
in very few words ; 

rois piv Dour rv "AOqvaiwy ai ray Evppdxer, érécovs MaBov, 
rareBiBacay és rds Aborouias, daodadeatéryy eva vopicavres riv ripnow, 
Nuxiav && xai AqpooSénr drovtos rod Tudinmov dméopagar. 

He goes on to explain the motives of Gylippos, and then 
describes the fate of the prisoners in the quarries more at large. 

Philistos, as we learn from Plutarch (Nik. 28), gave the same 
account, But he tells us also that Timaios had another story, 
which made them die by their own hands in prison. This was 
through the intervention of Hermokratts, who sent them the 
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means of so dving before the assembly which decided their fate 
had broken up; 

Anpoodiny 84 nai Nuciav dmubarciv Tipaos of Grow bmb rév Supa~ 
xovoiwy xaradevoderas (al. xedevodivras], ds Acros Zypape Kai Coven 
Epuurpdrous mixparros, ire ras éxeAnoias ovvearéons, Kat 
30 debs raw qwAcixaw maptvrwn, alrods 8° abréw dnoarciv. 

‘The latter part is not perfectly clear, and there is an important 
doubt as to the reading, to which we shall presently come, But 
Plutarch dist 








tly says that Philistos agreed with Thucydides, 
and that the story of their dying by their own hand came only 
from Timnios, aud contradicted the report of the two contem- 
poraries. 

Diodsros (xiii. 33) has no alternative story, and quotes nobody. 
He records n debute in the assembly to which we shall come 
presently, and says; of uév oxparnyoi mapoxpiva dimpéOnoar, He 
aulds, rai of osypayor, an addition co strange that one is tempted 
to fuucy that something must have dropped out of the text. 

Now what Thucydides and Philistos agree in reporting cannot 
be guiusayed, and Plutarch is surely quite right in saying that 
Timaios’ story contradicts theirs. So thought Thirlwall ( 
aud Holm (G. 8. ii, 68). One is surprised to find Grote (vii. 478) 
thinking that the two may be reconciled ; of 2upaxdows . . . Znpugar 
would be a very strange way of speaking, even if it meant, which 
Timuios seemingly did not mean, that the Syracusans, as a 
commonwealth, allowed them to put themselves to death. I have 
no doubt that they died by the hand of the executioner. It 
strikes me that the story of the generals dying in prison by their 
own hands arose out of the attempt of Démosthenés to slay himself 
when he made terms for his division. We have seen that this did 
grow into a story of Démosthenés actually killing himself then 
(see above, p. 709). A further improvement would take in 
and would remove the scene to the prison. Then the question 
would erise, how they were able to kill themselves in the prison, 
and the agency of Hermokratés would suggest itself us an easy ex- 
plana 

It is a harder question by what kind of death the captive 
generals died, To examine this we must go back a little. ‘The 
words of Thucydides (vii. 86. 1, sce p. 403) imply that whatever 
was done wus done by the vote of the general assembly of the 
Syracueans ond their allies, By saying that the generals were 
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put to death dxovros rod TuAirmov, he implies, one must suppose, 
that Gylippos argued in the assembly against their desth. He 
mentions two other classes of men who argued for it, These were 
the former correspondents of Nikias (see above, p. 700) who feared 
to be found out, and above all the Corinthians ; 

AXA raw Zuparogiay rwis, de Aéyero, of udv Beioares, bre mpds abrdy 
éxexowoddynrro, wi) Bazangéperos [6 Nucias] dud rb rowoiro rapaxyy oiow 
dy eimpaylg woshan, AMA. 84, wad obx Fxuara of Kopivduoe, pi) xphnaor 8) 
neigas twas, én mhovews jv, drodph Kal albus oios wdrepsy v1 dx’ abrod 
yenyras, 

He goes on to mention the imprisonment of tho other prisoners 
in the quarries, 

Diodéros (xiii. 19) has something which to me reads very like a 
summary of the actual decree passed on the motion of Dioklés. 
We must of course allow for some blunders and confusion in the 
report. We must remember that Diodsros may either have read 
the decree in Philistos or have seen it on the actual stone. His 
words are; 

18 8 torepaig ovaxdiions éxxdqoias éBoudecovro wis xpjoorras role 
aiypadérars, Atordijs 8¢ ris, raw Dnpayeryin évdogéraros by, dmecpivaro 
poourp ds Béor rods ply oxparnyois rév "Analy per’ alkias dvedeiv. 

This is as much as concerns the generals ; the rest of the decree 
concerns the other prisoners. ‘The account of the debate, to which 
we shall come presently, follows. In c. 33 the motion is carried, 
and the words follow which I have quoted above. 

Plutarch (Nik. 28) seems aleo to give a shorter summary of the 
decree, which he attributes to a demagogue named Euryklée, not 
Dioklés (see p. 404). The words that concern the generals are 
merely, mAjv ray oxparnyay, éxcivous 8° drroxreivat, 

Now may we believe that Nikias and Démosthenés were simply 
put to death by the sword or the axe, or are we driven to infer 
that they suffered a more cruel form of death? If Diod5ros has 
at all rightly reported the decree, Dioklés proposed a death of 
torture, per! alsiac doeheiv, and he says in . 33 that the motion of 
Dioklés was carried. Now alsia is the regular word for death by 
torture, as when (xiii, 62) Hannibal at Himera mévras aluoduevos 
xariegage, or when Xenophén describes the fate of Monn (Anab. ii. 
6.16). The word xara\evo6évras in Plutarch would imply stoning, 
a frightful form of death, but not exactly what is suggested by aleia. 
‘Here comes in the question of the reading. Grote prefers xeAevodérras, 
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which I do not understand and which is hardly grammar. Surely 
drobarciv ima risv Zupacootiy xedevedérras would be a very strange way 
of expressing a decree for their death. On the other hand, whatever 
Philistos said, Thucydides does not mention stoning. Moreover his 
word émiogatay dues not read like stoning; it suggests death by 
some weapon ; stouing too does not seem to agree with what Plutarch 
himeelf says afterwards, that the bodies were exposed outside the 
gate. This would suggest that the bodies could be recognized, 
which would hardly be after stoning. Stoning too is hardly » 
thing to be done in a prison; the whole force of that form of 
death is that it should Le done publicly, in the open air, and that 
the sufferer should be buried under the cairn heaped upon him. 
Thucydides uses the word Bacan{éperos ; but Bavarifeuw—to extract 
evidence by torture—would be a strange word to express putting 
to death by torture, and the @écars of which Thucydides speaks 
is not anything that did happen, but only something that some 
people thought might happen. 

‘The question seems to come to this. Are we certain enough of 
the text of Plutarch to accept xorcAevoirrar as the right reading ? 
Can dnéepagar be taken to include stoning? The words per’ alias 
dvi in Dioddros are likely to be a genuine part of the decree 
proposed by Dioklés. But perhaps the statement in c. 33 that 
hie motion was carried (r3 wAjOor rjv Atoddous yripne exipwor), 
might be sutisfied, especially when Dioddros is the reporter, if the 
final vote was for death in a milder form. Hermokratés, though 
he was hooted, might prevail so far as this; 80 might Gylippos, 
who also pleaded for merey. 


The opposition of Hermokratés to the death-sentence is not 
mentioned by Thucydides; but, recorded as it is both by Diodéros 
and Plutarch, we may accept it as coming from Philistos, From 
Plutarch I further infer that Philistos recorded the opposition 
of Gylippos, which Thucydides implies. But Diodéros goes on to 
make an astounding blunder. He gives (xiii. 20-32) two speeches, 
one against, the other for, the slaughter of the generals. The 
first is put into the mouth of an old Syracusan named Nikolaos, 
who had lost two sons in the war; the second, in forgetfulness of 
Thucydides, is spoken by Gylippos. It is hard to believe that 
Diodéros invented both the speeches and the situation; he was 
at once too dull and too honest. But it is likely enough that he 
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found the speeches—or their groundwork—in ‘Timaios or some- 
where else, and that he mistook the situation, A Syracusan 
named Nikolaos may likely enough have made a speech in favour 
of mercy, and Diodéros may have mistaken the speech of some 
Corinthian on the other side for a speech of Gylippos. 

‘The speeches are very long, and for the most part very foolish, in 
the poorest style of rhetorical common-place. But they contain » 
few things worth notice. The speech of Nikolaos is of course rich 
in references to Sicilian history, and it also sets forth the legendary 
glories and merits of Athens in a strain almost as glowing as 
any effort of her own Isokratés. They aro entitled to pity who 
wore the first of mankind to raise an altar to pity (c. 22, of mporo: 
Bapiv edéov xab3pvodyen). It concerns us more that Gelén is 
somewhat strangely said to have become leader of all Sicily by 
the willing consent of its cities (c. 22, ris BueAlas Ams jyeuor 
eyéviro, ray mOdeww dxovains cis rv eEovolay éxelvou ropayeropiver), and 
it is added that the Syracusan commonwealth hed ever since aimed 
at the same supremacy (c. 22, dn’ éxeinwy risv xpdnov ris xard ZuxeAlas 
Sytnorlas dsreroioypéns ris wédews). Whether we call this true or 
fale will depend on the sense which we give to the word yeporia. 
One would like to know whether it is Diodéros or some earlier 
writer who uses (c, 24) the phrase [eAcwovvnouaxds wédepos. It is not 
however like translating Thucydides’ 6 wé\euor &8e by “ Pelopon- 
nesian war.” The [Aowownowrds nédepos is the earlier part of the 
war, specially that of Sphaktéria, It is what Thucydides calls 
& mpioror wdpos (v. 24. 2), 6 dexaenps méepos (v. 25. 1), and, with a 
nearer approach to the later phrase, 4 rédeyor &k Dederomjaoy (vii. 
28.5), and at the very beginning of all (j. 1. 1) & mideyor rv 
Tedoronmeier ral "Aéyaiwy, Such an use of the phrase is far 
more accurate than the more common fashion, since Heoronmovaxis 
rédipos well balances the Zxehuds wédeuor de of Thucydides himself 
(vii, 85. 4). Then, with a knowledge of the eighth book of Thucy- 
dides, the orator warns his hearers that the power of Athens is by 
no means wholly destroyed (c. 25, pi} oleae viv iv "AOpalay djnor 
rediwos éEqoBeryuévar dit viv dv Zuxedtg ovsgopdr). Tt is stated, truly 
or falsely, that Nikins had always been the friend of Syracuse and 
had been her recognized udvocate at Athens (c. 27, de dx’ dpxiis riv 
modireiay imip upaxovoiar évernedueves pdvos dxreiney Omip rije ale 
Zunidlay oxpareias, del 8 réov mapersBquovrrar Zuparovaiew ppovriCwy xo) 
mpigevor br duarerdbecer). 
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‘There is less to notice in the speech so unluckily put into the 
mouth of Gylippos. He makes it a point against Nikias that, 
when Démosthenés and the whole army wished to go away 
(sce p. 321), he chose to stay and make war on Syracuse (c. 32, 
6 Giravbpores duaxeiuevos mpis ids, AjpooSdvous Kai ray Edov dardrreay 
Bovdoptvay Aioas Thy modopriay, pévos (Suioaro pévew nai modeueiv), 
And he is further made to quote the imaginary Athenian design 
that the Syracusaus and Selinuntiues should be made slaves and 
the other cities of Sicily brought under tribute. See sbove, p. 638. 


NOTE XXIV. p. 407. 
Tue TeeaTMENT oF THE ATHENIAN PuisoNens. 


In the decree of the military assembly as reported by Diodéros 
(xiii. 19), it is ordered that for the present. all the prisoners shall 
be put into the stone quarries (év piv 1G mapivre relives mavras eis 
ras Naropias), that, after some time not stated, the allies of Athens 
shall be cold and the Athenians themselves shall be ect to work 
in the prison (uerd 8¢ raira rots piv oyppaxoavras ois ‘AShvaiois 
Auguporwhijear, rovs & 'ABwvalous épyatonivous é» 16 Deopurnpiy x.x.d.). 

When he comes (c. 33) to the carrying out of the decree, his 
present text says, first of all, that the allies were put to death 
along with the generals (oi ué exparnyei mapaxpiua dvypiGyaav xoi of 
céppayos). The Athenians were put into the quarries; after a 
while the mass of them were set to work in wretchedness in the 
prison for the rest of their days, but the cultivated among them 
were delivered by force by the young men (0! 2 "A@nviot wapedin- 
ras daroplat, bv Garepor of piv emi wdeiew maidelas peraoyneires 








cay 





ind rav moripur dtaprayéores Buecdbyzay, ol Bi dovol oxeddv Eravres 
«1G Beopwrnpiy, xacoipevot riv Biov olxrpas earéorpupar). 

T believe that Diodéros has here got hold of a perfectly genuine 
document and also of the genuine narrative of Philistos. Only he 
has blundered some things and left out others, If we compare his 
account with that of Thucydides, we shall see that each explains 
and fills up some things in the other. The massacre of the allies 
is too gross a blunder even for Diodéros in his worst moods. Some 
words must have dropped out of the text, telling how, according 
to the decree, the allies were first put into the quarries and 
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then taken out and sold. It is from Thucydides that we learn 
"both how long the whole body were kept in the quarries end whom 
we are to understand by of ovwyayor in Diodéros. First, all were 
put in the quarries as a matter of precaution (vii. 86. 1, rols ner 
Dove ray "Abpralay xa rav Evypdyey, Sxdoove DaBov, xareBiSavav é¢ 
ras Aboroplas, dopodeoréryy char ropicarres viv ripnow). By éré- 
our thaBov I understand those who became prisoners of the 
commonwealth, that is, the whole division of Démosthenés and 
@ thousand of that of Nikiss, as distinguished from those who 
ame into private hands at the Assinaros. The vague notes of 
time in Dioléros, werd raira and Serepor, become in the narra- 
tive of Thucydides two definite periods, seventy di 
months (vii. 87. 1, 2, &iooay airés 
Baros nal Bo xorddas olrov ... eal fudpas piv (Bdopiorrd revas obra 
QuyriGyoar é6pso.). We further learn who the odwpaxo: were who 
were taken out and sold at the end of the seventy days. ‘They 
were the allies of Athens, subject and independent, from Old 
Greece (Zara, mip "AOqvalaw kal af rues Lueduorav 9 "Iradiwroy 
Eomarpérevaay, role Move dnéduvra). The Athenians and their 
Sikeliot and Italiot allies stayed in the quarries for about six 
months longer. Thucydides does not tell us what became of them 
then, though one might infer from the words in c. 87. 1 (rove ¢ 
ais ABoroniais of Bupaxdaio xorenie rods mpdrous xpévous pere- 
xednoa) that some change in their lot was made at the end of the 
eight months. Diodéros tells us what that change was. They 
were taken out of the quarries and set to work in the prison, save 
those who in any way escaped or were teleaced by personal favour. 
All this bangs very well together. Diodéros has clearly blun- 
dered to some extent; but he and Thucydides together supply 
us with the means of correcting his report of the decree in one 
or two points. In ¢. 19 he calls those who were first taken out 
and sold roir cuppaxjarras rois ‘Anais. We find from Thucy- 
dides that they were the allies of Athens from all other parts 
except Sicily and Italy. But the words in Thucydides, ef ewer 
Zudwrav § Trakwroy fuverrpéreveay, compared with the evpya- 
xieavras just above, sound to me like an echo of the decree. I 
should be inclined to think that the formal words evppaxjeavrar 
(or the equivalent and rather more emphatic overpareiemras) roie 
“AGrwaiows were used in the decree to mark the Sikeliot and Italiot 
allies of Athens, just as they are in Thucydides, and that Diodéros 
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has confusedly spplied them to the more ordinary ovpuayot of 
Athens. . 

‘The end of the decree as given by Diodéros has a very odd 
sound; rods 8 "AGqvaiour épyafonivous dv rq Beoparmpin rapSarew 
Agirew io xoinnes, On this Grote (vii. 476) remarks ; 

“One may judge of his [Diodéros’] accuracy when one finds 
him stating that the prisoners received each two chenikes of 
barley-meal instend of two kotyle; the chonix being four times 
as much as the kotylé.” 

‘This is with reference to what Thucydides says about &ve xorvhat. 
Now Diodéros may be right or wrong in his figures—I am not 
skilful either at Attic or at Winchester mensures—but he in no 
way contradicts Thucydides, They speak of two different times 
‘Thucydides saya that the prisoners had two kotylai while they 
were in the quarries. Diodéros saya that they had two choinikes 
afterwards, when they were set to work in the prison. The Syra- 
cusans first gratified their spite by leaving the prisoners in the 
quarries to suffer, among other evils, from hunger and thirst. 
They gave them barely enough to keep soul and body together. 
‘They had half the usual allowance of an ordinary slave. (See 
Arnold's note on Thue. iv. 16. 1.) When spite hud been gratified, 
and it was thought better to make comething out of the prisoners, 
when they wore put to hard lsbour in the prison, their allowance 
of food was necessarily increased. To this day hard labour implies 
an increased allowance, and it is said that some prisoners like 
hard labour better on that account. 

At the same time it is inconceivable that the decree can have 
been worded exactly as Diodéros makes it. He has at least 
left out somethirg. If the larger allowance for the time of hard 
labour was really stated in the decree, the smaller allowance for 
the time in the quarries was surely stated also. How one yearns 
for the graven stone which may still be somewhere, like the stone 
which records the treaty between Athens and Leontinoi. 





Plutarch (Nik. 28) hurries over matters. He leaps over the 
seventy days during which all were in the quarries together. The 
distinction is made at onca ; the allies and, he adds, the slaves never 
go into the quarries at all (réw 8 ‘AGnvaiuy rods piv olxéras énoBéofat 
al rudy DAdous oycixovs, abrods Of nal rods dnd ZueRlas ppovpeiy d- 
Baddvras ele rie Naropiae), Of tho removal from the quarries to 
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the prison, recorded by Diodéros and implied by Thucydides, he 
says nothing. Most of them died in the quarries of disease or 
hardship. Many however escaped, namely, those who were em- 
bezzled by private inen—at the Ascinaros or afterwarde—and 
those who were taken for slaves, who perhaps passed themselves 
off as slaves, and who had to undergo the branding along with the 
real slaves (see p. 410). He naturally says nothing of those who, 
according to Diodéros, were released by the young Syrscusans at 
the time of the removal to the prison. But he too mentions the 
advantages found by those who won the regard of their masters 
by their watcia. It is from him that we get the story of their 
repeating and singing passages of Euripidés (see p. 411). 

All this may be o little highly coloured ; but it does not seem 
to contradict the narrative of Thucydides. All that is there men- 
tioned comes just after the slaughter at the Assinaros (vii. 85. 
3) 4). Sicily was full of those who were embezzled (rd 8 duacaniv 
odd, kal BedijoOy mica Zuedia airov), But many escaped, some 
from the Assinaros—does this take in the horsemen spoken of in 
P. 399%—and some who were mede slaves and afterwards ran 
away from slavery (nodAoi 8° gums rai duépvyor, of piv kai wapavrixa, 
of W nal Soudeioarres xa} diaddpdonorres Sorepor). They naturally 
made their way to Katan8 (rovroe & jr dvaxwpnois éx Kardmy), sea 
Pe lg 


NOTE XXV. p. 4x5. 
‘Tae Assrvanran Games AND ComvAcE. 


‘Tax institution of the Assinarian Games at Syracuse seems plain 
encugh from the account which Plutarch (Nik. 28) gives of the 
decree proposed and carried by Dioklés, his Euryklés (see p. 404). 
The games were to be held on the anniversary of the surrender 
of Nikias at the Assinaros. Besides the fact itself, their institu- 
tion is important in two ways, As the date of the festival is 
Known, we are able to reckon the days backward to the last 
battles with absolute certainty, and to the eclipse of the moon 
with a good deal of likelihood. There is also reason to believe 
that come of the finest Syracusan coins were struck with reference 
to these games, and it even seeme possible that these coins may 
have formed part of the prizes of the victors, In view of the 
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connexion of these two subjects, I have put the present note at 
this point, the time of the first celebration of the games. 

‘The day and mouth come from Plutarch (Nik. 28); jncpa 3° 
de rerpas dBivavroe rod Kapwelov pnvis, by 'AGnwaion Merayeerstara mpoo- 
eryvpeiuv, Grote (vii. 478) says that we cannot safely infer that 
the Dorian Kameios and the Attic Metageitniin exactly corre- 
sponded. He places the currenider “about September a1.” It 
is perhaps possible, with Holm, to get a little nearer, The eight 
days of the retrent are clearly marked in Thucydides ; as Platarch 
puts it (Nik. 27), Nikias was ¢9’ judpar derd BodAéuevor Kal rpav- 
paritéperos ind rav wodeuior, At the other end the date of the 
eclipse is of course absolutely fixed to August 27. The retreat 
began (see p. 352) two days after the last battle, The barrier 
at the month of the Great Harbour had taken three days to make 
(see above, p. 694, and p. 342). This is a point on which we may 
be sure that Diodsros is the mouth-piece of Philistos. ‘The battles 
described in Thueydides vii. g1-53 (see pp. 326-330) took two 
days; but though Thucydides (vii. 69. 2) says ZeAgor oby rér re Ne 
péra cidis ror wéyay, the word et6ts need not imply that the making 
of the barrier began on the morrow of the second battle. It seems 
more reasonable to allow a somewhat longer time. So again we 
cannot be quite certain how many days passed between the eclipse 
on August 27 and the two days’ fighting. But the words of 
Thucydides (vii, 51. 2) seem to imply that it was more than ove 
or two days; he speaks of jydpar Soa abrois édécovr ixavol strat. 
We thus have two periods to fill in by conjecture. We can reckon 
backwards from the twenty-sixth day of Karneios when the sur- 
render happened at the Assinaros, to the fourteenth, when the 
Syracusans began to make their berrier. But we do not know 
exactly what days those answer to in our kalendar. Even if we 
did know, we could not be quite certain as to tho number of days 
on each side of the two days’ fighting in vii. 51-53. But I 
think that Holm (@. 8. ii, 404) distinctly shows that the earlier 
reckonings were too short, while that of Grote seems a little too 
long. It is great gain to have days clearly marked, and for the 
last thirteen days the succession is marked with absolute certainty. 
I have therefore not scrupled to put the dates suggested by Holm 
in the margin. They cannot be many days wrong. But the reader 
must remember that they are only provisional, as depending on 
the time between the eclipse and the two days’ fighting, and 
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again between the two days’ fighting and the beginning of the 
barrier. 

Another question haa been suggested to me by Mr. Goodwin, 
which I do not remember to have seen discussed anywhere, and 
which I should have mentioned sooner if I had heard of it 
sooner. What was the length of time between the night-attack 
on Epipolai and the eclipse? On that night the moon must have 
been something more than a new moon (ace pp. 314, 317). Does 
give time enough for the mission of Gylippos to Selinous 
and his return (see pp. 318, 319), before the eclipse? Or must 
we suppose that it was an earlier moon which gave light on 
Epipolai, and that » whole month and more passed between the 
nightattack and the tardy consent of Nikias to retreat ¢ 





We have wandered a good way off from the proper subject 
of this note, The coinage connected with the Assinarian games 
has been fully examined by Mr. Arthur Evans (Syracusan Metlal- 
lions, p. 132 et seqq.). The coins in question are a very noble 
issue of Pentébontalitra, which are fixed by independent com- 
parison to # time soon after the year 415. Their devices seem 
certainly to connect them with the Assinarian festival. Mr. 
Evans looks on them as a revival of the Aayapérior which I 
spoke of in vol. ii. p. 190. Ho rejects the view of the lexico- 
graphers that the Anuapirioy was made out of the gifts of Damareta 
and the other Syracusan ladies, and accepts the statement of 
Diodéros (xi. 26), which I there rejected, that the Aepapérioy was 
coined out of the crown sent to Damareta by the Carthaginians. 
The argument is that, if the coins were struck out of the orna- 
ments, it would have been a gold coinage, which was not known 
at Syracuse so early, and that the existing specimens of the 
Aonapéroy are of silver. And one might add that the obvious 
answer that they might be coined out of the price of the ornaments 
would hardly apply. The story seems to imply an actual Inck 
of bullion, which the ornaments supplied. Mr. Evans further 
goes into the question as to the different values of the talent, 
and rales that the crown would produce a substantial smount 
for a special coinage. 

‘This coinage commemorating the victory over Carthage Mr. Evans 
holds to have been reproduced in a coinage commemorating the vic- 
tories over the Athenians, and specially referring to the Assinarian 

Vou. UI, 34 
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games, The coins have a legend A@AA, sometimes in such small 
letters as to be read with difficulty by the non-expert ; they have 
also representations of armoar and weapons which seem to be the 
46ha referred to, with perhaps a special reference to the armour of 
Nikias (seo pp. 400, 406). Mr. Evans collects various instances 
from Homer onwards of prizes of substantial value, and not merely 
the honorary rewards #0 admired by Tritantaichmés (Herod. 
26), and concludes that the Athenian spoils, with perhaps some 
of the coins themselves, were distributed ss prizes in the Assinarian 
games. He holds that the spoils generally, and specially the money 
poured by the captives into the shields (see p. 389), would supply 
materials for a coinage. 

Iam not competent to form a judgement on minute points of 
numismatic detail; but the general argument seems one that may 
‘be safely followed, and I have not scrupled to speak accordingly 
in the text. The first distribution would be on September 18, 
B.c. 412, when Hermokratés was in the Egean. 

There are also coins in which Niké meets Persephoné and holds 
in her hand the aplustre of a captive vessel, with s manifest refer- 
ence to the battles in the Great Harbour. One is reminded of 
the Himeraian coins spoken of in vol. ii, p. 520. The coin is 
described and figured by Professor Salinas in the Notizie degli 
Scavi communicated to the Academy of the Lincei, May, 1888, 


P. 307- 





NOTE XXVL p. 442. 
Taz Laws or Droxrfs. 


Tax most distinct notice of the changes made at this time in 
the Syracasan constitution does not mention the name of Dioklés. 
This is that of Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 6 ; 

4 dios atrioe yerseros vis vieys rod woAéuov ro pdr "AOpraious de 
modirelas ee Snpoxpariay peréBahev. 

Here we must remember the peculiar sense in which Aristotle 
‘uses the words moAerela and Qqyorparia. (See above, p. 648.) Any 
one else would have called the Syracusan constitution democratic 
already, as Thucydides does in vii. 55, 2. But what Aristotle 
says quite falls in with the intelligible parte of Diodéros’ account 
of Dioklés. Diodéros had mentioned him before, a2 rie Bnpayeryip 
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érdoféraros, in the debate about the Athenian generals (sii. 19, 
see p. 404). He now (xiii. 35) tells us how, after the rewards 
had been voted to citizens and allies, after Hermokratés and his 
force had been sent to the war in Asia (c. 34), 

Tov Uqnayeysv & wdeiora wap! airois loxioas Awsdije, Freure rv 
Bipow peraoriioat Thy woderelay els 1d edipy ris dpxds Noueiobas, éobar 
34 nal vopobéras, els 13 rv wodireiay Sardfas, al mpous xawods 18a 


They accordingly elected a commission of wise men, of whom 
Dioklés was chief (roir gpovjee dadépovras viv woderiy eThovro 
ropobiras, bv Fy émuparcoraros duordjs). Dioklés was so much more 
thought of than his colleagues that their joint work was called 
by his name (rocorp ray Edw Bejveyre oven eal Bdgp, bore rie 
vopoberlas md ndvrav row) -ypagelons, dmpacdivar rods vépovs Ato 
déovs). These laws were adopted by other Sikeliot cities besides 
Syracuse (wadAal ray earh rhy vivo wékeww xpcpeas duerddecay rois 
rovrov wjuois). Later Syracusan lawgivers, Kephalos and Polydéros 
(see p. 444), were locked on only as his interpreters (oidérepov 
atriy dwiparay vopobiérm, add" § myn rob vowobérev). Of Dioklés 
himself we hear a good deal further on. 

All this would be perfectly clear and straightforward, if it stood 
by itself, But it is mixed up with a good deal that has a very 
legendary sound, First of all, Dioklés and his laws have already 
been mentioned in c. 33. Immediately after the account of the 
Athenian prisoners, before we come to the rewards and the expe- 
dition of Hermokratés in ¢. 34, we read; 

pert 82 rip xardvow rod modipov Auoedje dofypaye ris Zupaxo- 
ios robs réyove, nal ovriy mapéBofor sepl réx dvdpa roirey yeriota 
epintraay, 

Diod6ros then goes on to tell, in different words, the sto 
which he had already told of Charéndas in xii, ro (see vol. 
P. 62). Wo have again the prohibition of bearing arms in the 
assembly, the lawgiver’s unintentional breach of his own law, 
and the punishment which he inflicts upon himself. When he 
tells the story of Charindas, he remarks that it was also told 
of Dioklés; when he tells it of Dioklés, he makes no refer- 
ence to Charéndas. He also, in xiii. 53, speaks of tho character 
of the laws of Dioklés, He was dwapairqros dv rois émrplos 
zal oxdnpis xoldfar robs é€apaprivwrar. So in the fuller account 
of the lawa in c, 3g, be speaks of their severity and minute- 

gaa 
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ness in the distinction of offences and portioning out of punish- 
ments ; 

poondrpos pir gaierar, &d 13 wivras row vopoberion mupérara 
xpicriya Crivas curd xdvror rov Gducodrrey Binaior Y, dx rod eeperré- 
‘reper raw mpd airod nar’ dtiay éxdory rd éreiior imépfa mpayparucis 
28 cai rodimeipor, dx rod wav Zyenud re mal wraizua Sndorée re eal 
Ruwruxdy duGioBrrovperor Spurpirns dfitoas npupias, 

He then refers to the story of his death (papripyos 8 abrod nie 
dperiy cai ri omdnpiryra ris Wuxis i mepl ray TedeuryY sepeméreia). 
Earlier in the chapter (35) be tells us of the heroic honours of 
Dioklés, of his temple, and of its destruction by Dionysios (o! 
Zupaxoteior . . . Tedeurivarra rysais Hpeicais éripnow, mai vedw Geodé- 
pycew Byporig, rie Sorepo id Atovueion nomi rip vexoroiaw naboipe 
Gérra). After all this, he is brought in again without special 
notice as an actor in the general narrative. He comes in at the 
end of c. 59, and he is mentioned several times till we come to his 
banishment in ¢. 75, after which there is 10 more of him. 


It seems almost impossible that all these things can be true 
of the same man. Between the banishment of Dioklés in 407 
and the rise of Dionysios to power in 406-405 there is hardly time 
for Dicklés to be recalled, to die, and to have a temple built to 
him, Ada to this that the story of his death is clearly that of 
Choréndas over again; add further that all that we hear of his 
laws, save the provision about the lot, seems to belong to a 
primitive lawgiver and not to » demagegue contemporary with 
Hermokratés aud Athénayoras, The story of the temple can 
hardly be sheer invention; we may believe that Dionysics did 
pull down some temple, but hardly one built to his political 
opponent of a few years before. As fer the story of Dioklés’ 
death, the same, as Dioddros himself observes, as that of Cha- 
ronilas, it is perfectly possible that history may have so remarkably 
repented itself; it is yet more possible that Dioklés, finding him- 
self in somewhat the same position as Charéndas, may have 
consciously imitated the act of Charéndas, But this is the kind 
of thing which, though possible, is in itself eo unlikely, 80 likely 
to be the result of confusion in the telling, that we ask for it 
somewhat stronger evidence than usual. We should believe it if 
wo read it for ourselves in Thucydides. We should believe it 
if Plutarch roported it on the distinct evidence of Philistos. But 
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the present very confused statement of Diodéros is surely not 
evidence enough. 

That there is some confusion in his story is clear; but after 
all the confusion is not necessarily greater than that which he 
had already made in his twelfth book, when he translated the 
primitive Chardndas to the early days of Thourioi (see vol. ii. 
P- 451). There may have been an earlier Syracusan lawgiver 
named Dioklés, who had a temple built to him; the story of the 
death may belong to him, and it moy have been transferred to 
Charindas. Or again it may belong to Chardndas, and it may 
have been transferred to Dioklés. And one saying of Diodéros 
(xiii. 35) seems to point to such » primitive lawgiver. This is 
when he says that later lawgivers at Syracuse were called only 
the interpreters of Dioklés, because of the ancient dialect in which 
his laws were written (44 rd robs wiuous yeypayjdvour dpyaig biadéery 
Bonciv elvat Bvoxaravojrovs). Holm (@. &. ii. 78) says truly that 
this is not Likely to be the real meaning of the name ¢fqyy 
Dut it does look as if the laws of which they were the éqynral 
were something older than the days of Dioklés the demagogue. 
The difficulty is to find a place in Syracuaan history for an earlier 
Dioklés, or indeed for auy lawgiver of the type of Charéndss. 





Both Arnold (Hist. Rome, i. 440) and Grote (x. 537) accept 
the main story without much misgiving. Both accept the laws 
‘as the work of the demagogue Dioklés. Arnold draws his picture; 

“A man somewhat resembling the tribune Rienzi, a sincere 
and stern reformer, but whose zealous imagination conceived 
schemes beyond his power to compass, enleavoured at once to 
give to his countrymen a pure democracy, und to establish it on 
its only sure foundation, by building it upon a comprehensive 
system of national law.” 

He tries to connect the legislation of Dioklés with the cireum- 
stances of the times. He supposes a recall of Dioklés after his 
banishment, and he suggests that the disturbance which led to 
the death of Dioklés waa no other than that in which Hermokratés 
was killed (see p. 505). This is tempting for a moment, and the 
more #0 as the words used by Dioddros about Chardndas and about 
Dioklés are not exactly the same, and those about Dioklés would 
better agree with Arnold's view. In the story of Chardndas 
(xii, 19), he goes out against robbers (8ui rots Ayorde); Dioklés goes 
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Ont, spray dfirrer codepinw exi ris xepas. In the Charicdas 
story we have a distorted asembly (CoOvwias ovrorions cal rosnyts 
é reis aifer}, while in that of Dioklés we hear genersiiy of 
disturbance without mestion of an assembly (aipntio ovdcewt eal 
rapaxis cara Tie appax yerouéms) And the law which the law- 
giver breaks difers accordingly in the two aceounta. Charindas’ 
law was pp'dra ws Sedov dexdnowiier, while that of Dioklés was 
dix nis ixdow ixun is rip Gyopin wapayérrras, Biaror crea =péoniyor. 
Here the law ard its breach might refer to the dyepd at any time, 
not necessarily at the time of an assembly. This difference is 
curious; but it is hardly to be set against Diodiiros’ own asser- 
tion that the two stories were the same. Arnold does not seem 
to have thouxyht of the story of Chardndas at all, and it seems 
dangerous to guess quite so much as he seems to do. 

Grote accepts all alout the laws, but doubts the story of the 
death, “‘a story of more than doubtful credit, and of which the 
like is recounted respecting other Grecian legislators.” Before 
Grote, Puubury (Dict. Biog., Diocles) had thrown doubt on the 
story, on account of its likeness to that of Charindas, and the 
difficulty of “connecting it with the subsequent revolutions of 
Syracuse.” But he accepts the laws. 

Brunet de Presle (210) seems to have been the first to suggest 
that two persons are confounded in this story of Dioklés. Holm 
(G. 8. ii, 78) is more distinct on the point. He accepts an earlier 
Diokleés distinct from the demagogue, and to whom a temple was 
built asa hero. 


















Holm has also (G. 8. ii. 418) well pointed out the little that 
we know about the changes made by the historical Dioklés. The 
short notice of Aristotle exactly falls in with the one clear state- 
ment of Diodéros (xiii. 35), érege rv Bjuor perarivas rip wodireiay 
is 13. ehipg ras doxée Bwurtirfa, This is what Aristotle calls 
bringing in democracy, Nobody will infer that the generals were 
ever appointed by lot at Syracuse any more than at Athens; but 
it looks very much as if the generals were displaced from the 
presidency of the assembly in which we have already seen them 
(ee p. 129) clothed with such large powers. In the debate in 
which Dionysios first comes forward (Diod. xili. gx), the dpyorres 
who preside are distinct from the oxparmyot who are accused, 
and, though they can impose a fine for breach of order, they 
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seem to have no power of stopping the debste (see p. 541). 
This certainly seems to have been one of the changes brought in 
by Dioklés. We may further guess that the breach of order 
committed by Dionysios—besides the plainly illegal nature of 
his proposal—consisted in hie speaking out of a settled order 
of speakers marked by letters of the alphabet. So at least one 
might infer from the very unlikely story which comes first under 
his name among Plutarch’s Apophthegmata ; Aiorbows 6 npeoBi- 
‘repos, eAnpovpéray kard ypappdrev Inurryopoirrev, ds Theye rd M, mpds 
iv einévra, pwpohoyeis, Atovioue, poropyjaw piv obv abne. 


On the whole, we may very sefely accept Dioklés the demagogue 
as an author of democratic changes in the interval between Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian invasion. We may believe that in this story 
of Dionysios we have got hold of one of those changes. And we 
can have little doubt in believing that it was Diokles who proposed 
the sentence of banishment against Hermokratés and his col- 
leagues. Anything further, above all the existence of an earlier 
Dioklés, it is wiser to leave open. ‘The grievous thing is that we 
have not a single Syracusan inscription to throw any light on 
these constitutional matters, For some Sikeliot cities, at least in 
later times, we are better off. 


NOTE XXVIL. p. 493. 
‘Tae Rervan or Henmoxnarés, 


Xsnoruon (Hell. i. 4. 1) says distinctly that Hermokratés and 
his brother Proxenos were among the envoys and others whom 
Pharnabazos had with him when he purposed to take them all 
up to Sousa, He gives the list of envoys from Athens and Argos, 
and odds; 

dmopeiorro 8 al AaxBaworlar mpécBas Hacinibas kal Frepon, pert 
2% rovrey kal ‘Eppoxpérns, dn gevyr éx Zypuxovedy, wai 6 ddedgds abrod 
Tipdgevor, xal baprdBafos wir rovrovs itye. 

None of them reached Sous, Pharnabazos and the envoys 
spent the winter of 409-408 at Gordieion (Ib. 4. 2, é Topdiig 
Srres dv xewpéa). With the apring (dpxouévov rod fpos) they set out 
to go to the King, but on their way they met Cyrus, whose coming 
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put an end to their mission, The Athenian and Argeian envoys 
were kept in Asia three years (Ib. 4. 7). Nothing is said of Her- 
mokratés and Proxenos. It is not even clear that they got as far 
as Gordicion, 

‘We next hear of Hermokratts at Messana (Diod. xiii. 63) with 
the gifts given him by Pharnabazos. He hiree mercenaries and 
builds ships. His work at Selinous and his campaign agaivet 
Fanormosare all put (cf.c.5 4) in the Athenian archonship of Diokles, 
that is the year 409-408; while his work at Himera and hie 
death are pluced (c. 68, 75) in the archonship of Euktémén, that 
is 408-407. 

Here seems a great deal to get into the first half of the year 
408. But on the one hand Xenophén does not necessarily imply 
that Hormokratés was even at Gordieion, much less that he went 
so far a to meet Cyrus. On the other hand the usual chronology 
of Diodéros is not eo preciee as to hinder us from placing the 
warfare at Panormos in the latter half of our year 408. It is 
enough if Hermokratés comes into Sicily within the official year 
of Dioklés, in thé first half of 408; and this he may easily bave 
done, if we suppose that he left Pharnabazos before he set out to 
go to Sousa, perhaps even before he went to Gordieion at all. 

Holm (G. 8. ii, 424) discusses other views. There can at least 
be no need, first to carry Hermokratés to Sicily, then back to Asia, 
and then back to Sicily again. 





NOTE XXVIII. p. 520. 
Tas CarTaacmian Camps BEFORE AKRAGAS. 


‘Tue description given by Diodéros, xili. 85, runs thus ; 

of 88 KopynBér ras dueduets QaPiBdoawres els Thy Zuediay, doiCevgar 
dni iy widw ray "Axpayarrivey, koi Bio mapepBodas érovioavre, iar 
piv dri rwar Aépaw, op by robs ve “Iqpas wal rnas ray AcBouw Fraga 
ais rerpaxiopvpiour’ ri 8 GAAq bx drober ris wOkews womodperos, 
depp Babelg xai xdpaxs repitdaBov. 

In writing the first sketch of my narrative on the spot it did 
not come into my head that the Addo: here spoken of could be 
other than the heights on the left bank of the Akragas. The Cam- 
panians were clearly set there to keep the way from Gela, and to 
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meet any help coming to Akragas from that side. This we find 
them doing at the beginning of chapter 87. It is strange then 
that Siefert (Akragas 40) and other earlier enquirers should have 
placed the camp of the Iberians on the same side as the main 
camp, only further inland, on the hills west of the Hypsas. But 
it is more strange that Schubring, who knew the ground, should 
(Historische Topographie von Akragas, 67) also have placed it 
there. Grote's instinct saw the right place, and he answered 
Siefert (x. 590). Holm (G. §. ii. 426) argues the point, and 
makes it, I think, perfectly clear. 

The only question that can be raised is whether Dioddres, when 
he says (c. 87) that the Tberians and others were sent to meet 
the Greek force coming from Gela, means that no Iberians bed been 
placed on the eust side of the town before. His words are; 

“deav 8¢ mubiueros Thy ray wodeyion Epodor, émiorader abrois 
dnavriy rots re “IBypas xal Kapmavois kai rav Edwv obx édérrovs ror 
rerpanopupion. 

Grote seems to think that it was now that Iberians were sent 
for the first time to occupy the eastern post. But the words 
of ©. 85 certainly seem to imply the meking of two camps from 
the beginning. They give the main and formal account, to be 
assumed in what follows. Holm, who is quite distinct as to the 
eastern camp in p. 90, says at this point; “Ihm [the Greek 
army] sandte Himilkon die Iberer und Kampaner und ausserdem 
40,000 Mann anderer Truppen entgegen.” I cannot help thinking 
that by the words in ¢, 87 Diodéros simply means that he ordered 
the troops quartered on the eastern hill to go and meet the 
Greeks. That is, the forty thousand in c, 85 and the forty thousand 
in ¢. 87 are the same body of men. Dioddros indeed describes 
them differently; in the first place, they are Iberians with some 
Libyans; in the second, they are Iberians and Campani d 
some others not named. This is just the kind of in which 
Diodéros was likely to be confused or even contradictory. But 
T do not eee that he is contradictory, It may very well be that 
he leaves out the Campanians the first time, and that the ruvs 
rév ABiwv in the one account are the same as the of dAdo in the 
second. We need not press the words so closely as to suppose 
two parties of 40,000, though, if any one pleases, he may under- 
stand that Himilkén told the 40,000 on the eastern hill to go 
down, and sent other 40,000 to help them. 
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It should be noticed that (sce p. 521) the Akragantines plant 
their Cumpanians on the hill of Athént, clearly to watch the 
Punic foree to the east of them. This may be turned either for 
or against the belief that among those whom they had to watch 
were other Campanians. 


NOTE XXIX. p. 561. 
Tar Davonters or HeRwoxratts. 


Op the historic daughter of Hermokratts, who, so unluckily 
for herself, became the wife of Dionysios, the name seems not to 
be known, But the imagination of a late Greek writer provided 
her with a sister, and provided that sister with many strange 
adventures. The writer, who has been placed at different dates 
from the fifth to the ninth century of the Christian era, bears 
the name of Charitén of Aphrodisias, This some have thought 
to be an assumed name, befitting the author of a love-story. That 
such an one at such a date should have picked out a daughter 
of Hermokratés of Syracuse for his subject is passing strange 
and awakens a certain interest in the man and his work. It 
ia curious to eee the writer's way of treating names which are #0 
familiar to us. The story is perhaps about as far removed from 
historic truth as the Macbeth of Shakespere and the Ivanhoe of 
Scott. Anyhow it is a story of straightforward human passion, 
which is healthy reading after much of Plato and Theokritos. 
That either a real or on assumed Charitén of Aphrodisias should 
write in the character of a secretary of Athénagoras, a man whom 
we know only from his one precious speech in Thucydides (‘A6jra- 
‘yipov roi propor twoypagess, i, 1), is startling enough. Hermo- 
rates (Epuorpérys, 8 2vpparovaiwy exparmyis, & muchoas ‘AOpraiove) 
lives quietly on at Syracuse after the defest of the Athenians. He 
has a daughter of wonderful beauty, Kallirho® by name, who is 
sought in marriage, like another Agaristé of Sikyén, by many 
private men and many sons of tyrante (nomoripes xarippeor elt 
Zupparatcas Wuirai re ral wader repdover, cin éx Zextdias péror, ddA’ 
rai é€ "IraXias ual ‘Hneipov), The names of these tyrants have 
dropped ont of Sicilian history. The thought of Epeiros may 
have been suggested by several later events, or even because 
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Agaristé had (Herod. vi 127) a Molottian wooer. There was 
also certain Chairess, whose beauty equalled that of Achilleus 
or Alkibiadés; he was son of Aristén, the man next in eminence 
to Hermokratés in Syracuse (r4 para év Zuppaxovcais perk “Eppo- 
per deponiny), but opposed to him in politics (é adrois wodsrinde 
p66v0s), In him one seems to see the Corinthian Aristén turned 
into Syracusan. Youth and maid meet by chance; mutual love 
follows; Chaireas has no hope of the daughter of his father’s rival; 
but the two are betrothed by a kind of irregular decree of the 
Syracusan people assembled in the theatre. A rpios émdncla is 
held, and the debate takes this unexpected turn ; 

ovyrabeabeis oby 5 dipos rotre mpérov nal. . . ¢Béat xadis ‘Epuo- 
pdms, whyas orparqyds, o&{¢ Kawpéay, roiro mpirov rv rporalov. 
Oks pmareseras robs yluous arjpepor Edidww Agios vis drip wqricae 
Thy deanoiay dxcimy fs 5 “Epes fy 6 wapaywyss. dvip 8 pidérarps 
“Eppoxpdrys drrameiv obe Burin rj moda Beowérg, xararedearros dé 
alroi mas 5 Bipor demi2qae rod Oedrpov. 

(Kadds is here used in the later sense, and there is clearly 
something wrong in the text about dfiws, Has dgiov dropped 
out 1) 

The two are married, to the wrath of the suitors, the tyrant 
of Akragas and the son of the tyrant of Rhégion among them 
(i. 2). Many strange things happen. Kallirhot is buried alive; 
she is carried off from her tomb by a pirate Thérén. She comes 
near to Athens, where there are archons more stern—at least to 
evil-doers—than tyrants (i. 11, "Apes miyor ebGis dxei al dpxorres 
rupimev Bapérepo:). She calls on her father who had overcome 
the Athenians (ob pir, & mérep, é radry 19 Oaddooy rpraxocias mais 
“AGnvaiow xorarypaxjoar . . . réxa B8 dyopdou ris Thy ‘Epuoxpérovs 
Gvyaripa Yeontrys *AGpaler). She is sold in Tonia to a certain 
Dionysios, neither of Syracuse nor of Hérakleia, who marries her. 
Chairess, after catching Therén, who is impaled by decree of a 
Syracusan assembly (iii. 4, viii, 7), is himself sold in Ionia and 
is very nearly crucified (iv. 4). A satrap or two come in, as 
also Stateira wife of the Great King and the Great King himeelf, 
Artaxerxes, and we see them at home at Babylon, Chaireas takes 
service with the revolted Egyptians and does wonderful exploits, 
taking Tyre and Arvad, and restoring his captive wife to the 
Great King. In the end Chaireas is able to bring back his own 
lost wife, to the delight of her father and of all Syracuse, and 
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we have another picture of » Syracusan assembly, in which every- 
thing ia settled happily. 

The story in short ig much ou a level with the Epistles of 
Phalaris, except that the writer most likely did not expect his 
romance to be believed. It is a strange accident of fortune that 
this kind of thing should have been preserved, while Philistos 
and the Aireaia: of Aischylus and all the documents of free Syra- 
cuso have perished. And several scholars seem to have given 
quite as much time and pains to Charitén as they could have 
given to Philistos, 


NOTE XXX. p. 564. 
Tus Carruacmian Steck oF Geta. 


‘Tux action of the Carthaginians and of Dionysios before Gela 
ia not hard to understand on the spot. Grote’s narrative (x. 621 
et seq.) gives but little notion of it. It is wonderful how well 
he understood the topography of Syracuse in his library; but he 
Lad uot such good materials for Gela and other places, The siege 
was well worked out by Schubring (Alt-Sicilien, 79 et seqq), who 
gives a very good map of the surrounding country, which is mainly 
followed by Holm in his second volume, There is little difference 
between Schubring and Holm, and where there is any, I am in- 
clined to go with Holm. He brings (see his map and ii. 429) the 
Carthaginian camp nearer to the sea than Schubring does, and 
he brings the camp of Dionysios nearer to Gela. Neither seems 
to have thought of the western mouth of the Gelas which Mr. 
Evans and I believed ourselves to have found to the west of the 
hill of Apollén (see vol. i. p. 402). But, as we all put the attack 
of the fleet at that point, the question does not affect the history 
of the battle. 

According to Dioddros (xiii. 109), Dionysios makes three divisions 
of his foot. The course of the first is plain enough; é réyua 
moijaas ray Zucderay, ole mpocérater, dpiorepa riv nod Txorras éwi 
riv xdpaca rér drurier wopréeoéo, In an inland march north of the 
town, they would of course have the town to their left. It is hard 
to see what Grote meant when he said (x. 622) that “they were 
ordered to march on the right or western side of the town of Gela.” 
Then fellow the words, rd 8 Erepor réypa ovppdxwr caracrjvar, 
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dcddevae debug viv wOkw Exorras éxelyecdas rap! abrdy rbvalyaddy, This 
is perfectly clear; but no one who has not been there would think 
for s moment what ® narrow and sandy path it is, at present at 
least, by which they must have gone. One is tempted to think 
that the coast must have been different, but at all events the 
passage proves that there was room for « march between the town- 
wall and the sea, The third division is thus described; airis & 
Txav 1d risv purbospspuw otrraypa Bik rije midewe Sppnoer dnl rdv réxor 
oF rd pnxariuara rv Kapyntoview fy. This I should understand of 
a march through the town, thst is along the ridge of the narrow 
hill, to the north-west end of Lindioi. Tho orders given to the 
horse are; éradav Boos robs mods Sppmsivous, SiaBina rbv rorapdy 
ral 13 medlov rabiend{icbar’ ly piv dpacr rods ilove mporepoivros 
ourerapBirecbas ris payne ay 8 jdarropivous, Bixerbas rods Ouplo- 
pérovs. 

‘The fleet was specially to co-operate with the Italiots, but their 
several attacks were to be made at two different points. This, I 
think, is plain from e. 109, 1105 

ois éy rais vavol waptyyeide, mpbs rip rar Irahuray odor rf) wapes- 
Bong ray wodenion immdeioas. cinalpus 8° abray monodvrey ro apay- 
y6iv, of piv KapynBénor mpde éxeivo +3 pépor wapeBoibovy, dxeipyorres 
robs éx rév mév dmoBaivovras’ rai yap ob8? &xupmpévor rd ipor eTyov 
Grav rd wapd rbv alyuddv ris oxparonedeias, ol 8 "Iradiorar xara 
roiro rby rapiy api ry Bédarray rd ray davicavres, éniderro tj 
rapepBohj ray Kapyndarlav, rods meiorous edpdvres mapaSefoyOnxdras 
emi ris vais, 

‘The point to which the Carthaginians went to defend the camp 
against the fleet, and the point which by so doing they left open 
to the attack of the Italiots, are clearly distinct. The point of 
attack of the fleet was surely the most distant, at the point where 
the western part of the camp, the nearest to the sea, was less 
strongly fortified. The point where the Italiots attacked was 
not close on the sea, and the camp hid a ditch. The Cartha- 
ginians drove them out; psyis é&éwoer rods évrde ris répou Biaga- 
pérour; ond directly after, xard rh dvaxdpnow als 73 rod xdparoe 
Groguupivor vimnror, odk txovres BojGear, If we suppose the fleet 
attacking at the west end of the hill of Apollén and the Italiots 
at the east end, all fits in well. The Sikeliots come naturally 
Qa mdiov, The only difficulty is how Dionysios and the mercenaries 
found it so hard to get through the town. 
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NOTE XXXL p. 579. 
Tae Treatr petwres Diostsi0s axp Cazrnace. 


I rert certain that the account of this treaty given by Dic 
(xiii, 114) is @ genuine report of its text, though most likely 
repertal in a confused and blundering way. It is drawn up ac- 
cording to the ordinary fashion of a Greek treaty. I do not 
pretend to decide whether Dicirs copied it from Philistes or 
any other writer or whether he read it for himself on a stone. 
Either way of getting at it is quite possible. The report runs 
thus; 

raw cpipme emi roiade Ferro” Kapyndoviwe elvar piv raw &£ dpxie 
Groixwr Drove, eal Zuarois, Ledwovrriovt re tai ‘Axpayrrivous, ire 2 
“luepainve mpie BK rotrote TeXgovr ai Kepapuaioue olkiie pir éy dre 
xlorous vais wcheos, pépow 8 redciy rois Kapyntoviois’ Acovrivovs & eal 





Meoonvis «al Zusdovs Gmasras abroripous elvas” nal Zupaxovatous pix tard 
bioviowor rerdybai" ra 86 alyuddwra xai ras mais dwoBoiva: rots Zyorras 
rois droSahoion, 

Here the opening clause, which would begin éxt roiede eipimr 
diva Kapyndovios eai—are we to add Atorvoiy or Zupaxovios} Evpa- 
rogioss seems most likely—is lost. We have instead Diodsros’ bit 
of narrative, ri» elpiymy éni roicde Terre. The clauses that follow 
seem all right as far as they go, though we cannot be sure that 
something may not have dropped out. 

It is the words Zvpaxovriour imd Auovicwr rerdxOa at which we 
halt. ‘These words can never have been used in a public treaty. 
It is of course possible that no part of the treaty was public, and 
that it was not set up opeuly anywhere in Syracuse. Only in that 
case how was it handed on to DiodSros or his authorities t 

‘The use of Saxo to take in both the Old-Pheenician colonies— 
and seemingly the Elymians also, as they are nowhere else men- 
tioned—seems very strange, but we have no means of correcting 
or supplying anything missing. We know that Segesta was now 
at least a dependency of Carthage; it may by this time have 
been more. The complete subjection of Eryx seems plain from 
that one of the Phoenician inscriptions in Sicily which proves 
anything for our present purposes. This is the famous votive tablet 
of Eryx, which will be found in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiti- 
carum, i 168 et seqg. It has been read in various ways, some 
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of them rather romantic; but the one now received is practical 
enough, and suits us very well. Himilkon gon of Baaljaton 
+ +e °9Y2 $2 9DN), therefore not our Himilkén son of Hannén, 
dedicates—it does not matter to us what—to the Lady Ashitoreth 
the giver of life (on nx mnwyd nna); and he does it in the 
magistracy of the Shophetim Magon and Bodastrath (po nop 
maneyin). These are surely local Shophetim of Eryx. (See vol. i. 
p. 288.) Or if any one chooses to take them for the Shophetim of 
Carthage, that would only mark a more complete subjection. In 
either case Eryx was now completely under Punic dominion, and 
we shall see presently that the Elymians did not like that state of 
things. We now also come to coins of Eryx in which we are 
spared all trouble about @1x, as the name takes the Semitic shape 
of TR. (See Head, 120.) 

The other Phoenician inscriptions in Sicily are of little historic 
importance. The masons’ marks, as I take them to be, on the 
walls of Eryx (C. I. 8. i. 175), I have already spoken of out of 
due time. (See vol. i. p. 280.) I will not err again in the like sort 
by saying s single word now about an inscription, and more than 
an inscription, from unborn Lilybaion. One from Motya (C.L. 8. i. 
176) may very well be of this time, and cannot be much later. 
But it records only the name of Matar the potter. Of two from 
Panormos (C. I. 8. 166-168) one can hardly be read by the best 
Semitic scholars, and at most it gives us only a name, The other 
does no more; the name is Asdrubal ; but we cannot connect its 
bearer with the line of Barak, 
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INDEX 


A 


Achaian League, ite constitution the 
pattern of democrnoy, 647. 

Adonia at Athens, 114. 

ina, eruption of, 37. 

nanie of Inesan, 578, 

Agatliarchos, commands the Syracusans 
‘in the Great Harbour, 328. 

Aigina, Athenian settlers in, 335. 

Aiolians against Aiolians, 336. 

Aitolians serve under Athens, 337. 

Akarmaniaus serve under Athens, 337. 

‘Akragas, neutrality of, 26, 299, 3173 
allied with Athens, 76; Selinuntine 
refugees received at, 4703 threatened 
by Hannibal, 515; preparations for 
Aefence, 5165185 refuses Hannibal's 
offera, §20, 521; beginning of the 
siege, sar. 522; destroction of the 
tombs, 523; generala refuse to sally, 
$27; Uiey are stoned, 529: the town 
foraaken, 532-34; the flight, 534, 
538; entry of the Carthaginians, 536 ; 
Bimaing of temple 
unfitisied, i 
Himilkin, 53 
to Syracnsaie g 
to Carthage, s80 ; site of the Cartha- 
ginian camps, 728, 729. 

Akraian clifl, ‘Athenians attempt to 
reach, 374-377 i Position of, 704. 

releases the Geloan Apollon, 

study of Philiston, 603. 

Alkibiadés, compared with, Hermo- 
kratie, 50; beginning of his in 
nce, 86, hie derigus, 88, 636- 649; 
appointed general, 93; his speech 
on. the Sicilian expedition, 96-100 ; 
charged with impiety, 110; nets forth 
untried, 1115 hie plan of campaign, 
142, 143; hie diplomacy at Mvseana 
and elsewhere, 147; bis speech at 
Katont, 151; etiects of his policy, 
153; his recall, 154; his action against 
Athens, sb. hie treason at Meseana, 
179; hia speech and counsel at Sparta, 


Vor. It, 
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198-200, 637; his intrigues with Ti 
saphornés, 422; meeta Sikeliot en 
mics at Kyzikeo, 428, 

“All the Syracusaus,” how taken, 106, 
150. 

wnce between stronger and weaker, 








436. 

Allies of Athens, thefr treatment al 
Syracuse, 717. 

Ambrakis, ita"belp to Syracuse, 233, 

39. 

Aimericn compared with Sicily, 52~ 

“Amorgés of Iasos, sold to Tissaphernes, 
at. 

Anapos, battle by, 222; crossed in 
Athenian retrenty 374- 

Andokidds, his embassies to 
elrewhere, 75; hie 
Korksra, 618, 625. 

Andros, exiles from, 209. 

‘Antandros, section of the Sikeliots at, 
428, 433. 

Antioclioy, relations of Thucydides to, 
595; lose of hia History, 604. 

Groncor, 335. 

Apollon, founder of Thourio', 12; hi 
‘mtatue sent to Tyre, 563 ; released by 
Alexander, th. 

Arobidamos, the younger, 106. 

“Archoniilés, Sikel king, hix death, 236. 

‘Archonidés, father of Philistos, 609. 

‘Argos, its contingent to Athenian army, 
132, 302, 303, 3375 their exploits 
on Eyipolai, 219. 

Acistarchos, general under the Four 
Hundred, 640. 

Aria:On, his improvement of Syracisan 
naval tactics, 293, 2943 his stratagem, 
297;; his death, 355. 

Ariatophanés, reference to Lachés, 37; 
to Sicilian expedition, 106, 107 ; 
treatment of Lamachoa, 14 
ences to Carthaye, 615, 635, 64 
play of Tprparns, 639, 640; his men- 
tion of Stilbidés, 69: 

Aristotle, on democratic changes at 
Syracuse, 441; on the three forms of 
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government, 648; his peculiar ase of 
the words dyyeeparia and rohreia, 
49 on constitutional changee at 
Sprucnme, 723, 

aniann Gzed Sy Corin, 280 5 
terve under Athebty 337. 

Amold, T,, om the Lovutine allianeo, 
630; on Lein, 639; on the occu 
pation of Ejipolai, 661; on the 
Fiwdot, 663; on the eounter-wall, 
667, 668 ; on the fortification of the 
lif, 6693 on the Inst Athenian en= 
‘eatnjpment, 656; on Dioklew, 725 

Avian ok Mii, He sot ts 
‘Athena and boepital 



























a by. 
Uy oti writer, 084-6 
ie word, 65 





peri oop hy 232, 

“Assemblien under tyrati 61. 
Setensinn Gatnen 404.4 

Au re, 3935 705, 70; 
SBaugiter at’ 393- 983 trophies by 
{is Tanks, co? tail ea, 402, 










Antyochos, ‘is intrigies withstood by 
Hormubratds and Dorlews, 4222 
435. 





Athcnagorag, his position, 121, 122 
Lin speech at Syracuse, 123-128 ; his 
Gclinition of detoeraey, 127, 644- 
G0. 

Athenaios, on Tais, 651. 

Athens, Addie 
wacds, 2, 33 intervention 











nae 
Bisa Wack Wie ton 
esi in Kastand West compared, 
15, 16; designs on Carthaye, 16,17, 
198, G15, 641; relations w the coli 















of Corinth 18, 193 delay ofaction 
Sicily, 23-2 inning, 25 5 
help voted: to 
fleet sent to 


of Mylai, ar 
neweil alliance with Seges! 
with the Sikels, 34; new 
WY, 450 3G; interssts in Sicily, 
rained by atlair of Pylos, 38 

faction, 48 : desizns in Sicily, 
generals aerept the peace of 
tinbasey to Sicily in 422, 














aes of the Sicilian expeslition, 79, 
81; position towardSpartaaml Argosy 
8,86; ow generation, 87 emlaney 








to Segesta, go; warfare in Angolis and 
Thrace, 91; expedition voted, 9; 
rouewed debate, 94 045 alliane 
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941 975 Poy of the expelition, 
gedewel angry 


cetimate of the expelition, 108, 109 } 
greatness of the armament, 111,112 
failing of the feet, 113. 114 ; offi 
olsen 1345 me 









Korkyrn, 
character, 131-134; effect of ite 
greatness, 134; ita voyage to Rbs- 
gim, 134-139; council of the 


keuerals, 145-146; first defeat of 
the aruiy, 1533 "diplomatic and 
uilitary action’ under Alkibiades, 
147-1533 hin recall, 1545 inetfec- 
tive action in western “aud north 
fern Sicily, 1§5-1605 first encnmp- 
ment and” battle before Symcuse, 














162-175, 653-636; relation to colo 
nice and allien, 190, 191, 3353 
datiogs with tho Sikcla, fof, 304 
return to Katané, eunbassy 





to Carthage, 1,6; horsemen and 
money sent to Sicily, 203; siege of 
syracuse begun, 207; occupation of 
ipilai, 211, 659-662; wall-build- 
215-255. 662-672 ; fleet in the 
Great Harbour, 226 ;" negotiations 
for surrender of Syracuse, 228, 238 
nocd of reinforcements, 261; letter of 
Nikins, 264-276 ; eatitnate of Niki 
274, 275; second armament voted, 
255; second Sicilian expedition, 276; 
growth asanayal power, 281 5 nature 
Of Atienian power, 282; naval tac~ 
ties, 293, 294; first defeat at nex, 295- 
299; giver Sparta m casus belli, 301; 
depondency after the night-htle, 
329: the higher round of Syracuse 
forsaken, 341, 686-688 ; preparations 
for last tate, 342, 3435 the Inst 
hope, 3443 appeal to Athenian feel- 
in j despair after Inst battle, 
350; plans of retreat, 362; burial of 
it dead, 364, 365 ; number of the 
prisoneraat Assinirus, 398 ; escape of 
the horsemen, 399; end! of the inva- 
sion, 411 jrevivalof Athenian power, 
412; posible results of success in 
Sicily, 4135 revolt of the allies, 416 ; 
hinge In position after the liam 
of Sparta, 418 ; domestic revolutions, 
422, 426 Fietory over the Corinthian 
alliance, 427; treatinent of Melos, 
; three stages in their designs om 
Sicily, 640, 641; embassies to in 416, 
643.6445 trentment of the prisoners, 
736 719. 
Adnvaiwy Tokereia, 8, 659- 
storm off, duscription commem- 
rating, 427. 




























































INDEX, 


Attic dialect, abiding dominance of, 
605. 
Attica, invasion of, gor. 


B 

Bauer, A., on Thucydides, 

Bele Js quoted, 79; on tho torch-race 
‘at Neapolis, 631. 

Belvedere, importance of the point, 208, 
213. 

Body-guard, essence of tyranny, 555~ 





, ite help to Syracuse, 2 

Boiotiane against Boiotinns, 330, 

Bribery, frequency of, 65. 

Brikinniai, ite position and occupation, 
70, 71. 

Brunet de Presle, on an earlier Dioklés, 
726. 

Balfalaro, not Labdalon, 413: 
able fort on, 257. 

Bunbury, Sir E. H.,on Syracusan topo- 
grapliy, 2; on Philistes, 599. 

Barial trace, forgotten after last battle, 
356. 

Butler, Joseph, quoted, 108. 


9» 339. 








prob- 





GQ 

Jlogero, Saint, 513. 

Campanians, first to enter Selinous, 463, 
729; new Carthaginian levy of, 514, 
526; in the service of Akragas, 519, 
21, 730; mutiny, 531; join Car- 
thagi 

Carthage, designs of Athens on, 16,17, 
615, 637, 641 ; references to in Aris- 
tophanes, 17, 615, 616; causes of 
her insction in Sicily, i}. ; refuses 
help to Segesta, 84; Hermokratés” 
Proposes ombasey to, 119; Atl 
nian embarsy to, 196; her neutrality 
daring Athenian war, 446, 447 ; be- 
comes a land-power, 448; debates 
in the senate, 449; accepts subminsion 
of Segesta, 4§0; dealings with its 
mercenaries, 452; service of its cit 
zens, 45 ns, 4615 
increased dominion in Sicily, 491, 

new coinage, 491-493 

gns for the conquest of all Nici 

509; first colony im Sicily, 510 

Tuxury of citizens in the camp, §313 

value for Grock art, 5373 eit 

the siege of Gela, 569; mistress of 

Greek cities, §80; the Phoenician 

citi ly called its colonies, 581 3 

views of Alkibiadés, 637; treaty with 

Dionysios, 734, 735+ 
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Cassibile. See Kakyparis. 
Cara Spampinato, Athenian march 
through, 3753 way to the Abraisn 
Cavallaly &, on Temenités, 68. 
Cavallate. See Erineos. 
Centuriga, joins the Athenians, 205 
‘ction for Athens, 29r, 
Chairess, husband of Kallithoé, 730,731. 
Chaicephon, mention of in Aristuphanés, 














ite treatment by Athens, 185. 

és collects forces, 302, 303- 

Charitén, his romance of Chaireas and 
Kallithet, 730-734. 

Charoiadsy, his command in Sicily, 29 5 
hie death, 31. 

Charéndas, his death and that of 
Dioklés, 724-726. 

x74, natiare of, 689. 

Chios, contributes ships, 131; revolts 
‘agninet Athens, 419. 

Choirades, islands off Taras, 684. 

Cicero, M., his judgement of Phi 
603, Gow. 

icero, Q., his study of Philistor, 603. 

Clasen, Ch., on Tinaios, 609. 

Coinage, Syracusan. commemorating the 











ata, 












victory at the Assinaron, 415, 721, 
722; Carthaginian, before 
dition of Hannibal, 49; 





treaty with Dionysios, 586. 

ins, carried by the ‘Athenians sol- 

diets, 388. 

Collmana, W.,on Diodbroe, 697, 609. 

Colonna Pizznla, 401. 

Columba, quoted, 26, 27. 

Gorinth,Corinthianstelationnto Athens, 
18; war with Korkyra, 19, 20; war 
in Thrace, 21 ; Syracusan embassy to, 
181; help given to Syracuse at Sparta, 
197} menaures plauned with Gylippon, 
203; help to Syracuse, 232,233, 3303 
the ships reach Syracuse, 236; 
given to the wall-builiing, 2 
for Syracuse, 2793 frewh ships nent to 
Sicily, 2807" envoys in Sicily, 289; 
exploit of one of them, 291 
fleet watched by Kondn, 

i of Nikiss, 405, 71 
dint Kynoastune, 4273 dealings 
with Fotidaia, 623, 624. 

Cretan lowunen serve under Athens, 
134, 337+ 
Gwiklideki, on Thucydides, 591, 594- 


Ce 
























D. 
Datmachos, agent of Hermokratés, 674- 
‘Aapapériov, coinage, revival af, 721. 
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Daphnaion, Syracusan gencral before 
Akravas, 524; estimate of his con- 
Act, $25 put to death, 56 

Dackin, Athenian camp by, 166, 652~ 
6 











ia, ite fortification suggested by 

Alkibiades, 199 ; occupation of, 3015 
effect of, 

, Nyracinan treamury at, 415. 

vusan general, 431; 


poet, on Artas, 684, 












Denérivg, ev 
oN, 
Demersey, defined by Athénagorar, 
126, 644-50; ita tendencies, 276, 
Meet nf, 331 detinition and tse 
worl, G48 G44; pecial une by 
te, 648, 649- 
Branmparia, Bes, ie of the words 4, 


















Gio eae, Bera 
Dimusthenes, his action at’ Pyloa, 38 ; 
commann ler of aevond expedition, 275, 
278; neta mil, 302; hin fort opposite 
Kythira, 303 } collects forces during 
voyage, 3043 his plans on arrival, 
9? tacky the Syracusan wall 
Unauceessfuily, 309 ; attempt on Epi- 
counvels retreat. 




















bolai, 200-8 
$20,323; his. counsel after last 
imttle, 371; panto in bis division, 





‘hin division overtaken, 381 
renter, 387; tries to kill hiawelf, 
388, fog! his death, 406, 711-714 
‘doen tot reach the Kakyparis, 704; 
place of hie surrender, 708, 

oatraton, proposes fall powers fur 

1 generals, 104, 105. 

Devestutionsfraye, 89% 
Liexippos, commands at Akragas, 519, 


















347 j "refuses the 
ies 5. sate 


to Peloponnisoy 
Dictatorship, Roman, 
Dinddroa, 1; hx account of the taking of | 





J» 65> 


31; hix contusions, 1525 hin 

iylippes, 2427. chief 
authority for ‘Syracucan invasion, 
437; bis treatment of dates, 626 ; 
on the ombumy of Gorgias, 629; on 
the first Athenian en-ampment, 656; 
on the Athenian fortifications, 673 
fou tho wail of Gylippos, 681, 683; 
on the batiles in the Great Harbour, 
693-69 ; fallows Philistes, 094; on 
the correspund 











195 oa Dioklés, 722-726; on 
the return of Mermokrate, 723} on 
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the siece of Akragas, i.; on the 
siege oftiela, 732, 723 5 on the treaty 
with Carthage, 734. 

inlets pene Tyra 
iogeniéx Laortioa, om Polykeritos, 

Dick birel by Athens, 302, 

Dioklés, 438%, is proposal in the mili- 
tary wrsembly, 4043 hia real and 
alleged legislation, 442-444 723~ 
726; legensl of his death, 443, 723- 
726; marches to thehelp of Slinons, 














mines to leave Himera, 4 
the deat unburied, 486 ; opposer re- 
turn of Hernokra i 
ment, §0 
723-727; Arnold's picture of him, 
725; question of an earlier Dioklés, 
726, 727. 

Diomilor, his command on Epipolai, 
209; his death, a1 

Dion Chrysostom. on the three forms of 
governinent, 648. 

Dionysiog, tyrant, his castle om Bary- 
alos, 211; yrowth of public writing 
uniler, 266; his strange escape, 505 ; 
compart with, Herwokrate, gob: 
500: his military reputation, £40 
his speech in the assembly, 540-54 
his fine paid by Philistos, 542: 
elected general, 543; his relstion to 
Philistes, 544; procures restoration 
of the exiles, $45, 540; his conduct 
at Gela, £48, 5495 returns to Syracuse 
tani! accuses’ his colleagues, 550-55: 
‘choten general, 552-555 5 body-guard 
voteil to him at Leontine’, 256-55 
catalan a tyraniy gg8-560; mae. 

‘Hermokratés’ daughter, 561; 
campaign at Gela, 565-570, 232, 

Pile protable tesucn f76-ae5 
einpties Gela and Kamatins, 671, 
$72; treatment of his wife,” 57 
Fetorns to Syracuse and recovers 
power, 78; his treaty with 
‘Himilkon, 579-383; guaranty of his 
power, £53-354, 734 | his treaty with, 
{Cartnase 584-580; t34, 735; 

Dionysioe, husband of Kallirios, 

Dionysios’ of Halikarnassoa, his judge- 
‘ment_on ‘Thucydides and Philisios, 
599, 600, 602. 

Diotimios, hia action at Neapolis, 14, 
641; at Sousa, 622. 

yractise, 283; in both har- 

683, 633. 

Dolphins, use of, 297,299. 

Dorians ‘sgainst Dorians, 315, 336 
‘pecan common to, 315. 
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Dorians and Ionians, their relations, 
189. 
Dorieos 


of Rholes, commands the 


Thourian fleet, 421; insulted by 
Antyochos, 423; spared st Athens, 
435; put to desth at Sparia, 436. 
Droyyer, H., on Athens in the West, 
16; on dates in the Korkyraian war, 





Eclipses, knowledge of, 325, 
dynxdpowey reixos, meaning of, 675-680. 
Ekderites, Spartan commander, 279, 








Elymians, not mentioned in Dionysios’ 
treaty with Carthage, 582, 

Enipediin of Selinous, 451; his treat- 
anent by Hannibal, 472. 

Euwpeiloklés fights against Athens, 38. 

Enygines, ute of, 461. 

Entetehungfeage, $58 

Euvy of the gods, 371. 

;plvezos, honours granted to Sikeliots 

ty 433. 

idanmos, war of, 19; its relations to 

‘Corinth and Korkyra, 20. 
idauros (Liméra), ravage of ite lands, 

303. 

Fyrmandra, See Timandra, 

Epipotai, use of the name, 207, 209, 318 5 
left undefended, 207 ; Hermokratés 
views on, 209; Athenian designs on, 
209; Athen‘an occupation of, 211; 
first’ battle on, 212; first Athenian 
wall, 215, 216; first Syrac 
counter-wall, 215-218; Demosthenéa’ 
night attack’ on, 310-316; ita slope, 


























673. 

Eypintatin, bia powers at Athens, 129. 

Erasinidés, Corinthian admiral, reaches 
Syracuse, 256. 

Erineos, river, Athenian halt by, 382, 
391; ite position, 700-708. 

Eryx, the Athenian envoys at, 92; its 
relntions to Segetta, ih; seactight of 
5375 subject to Carthage, 582 } 
Phecniclan inacriptions at, 734) $3: 

ruseans, Athenian embassy to, 196 5 

help from, 228 ; Gylippos driven back 
























Euenperitai defended by 
nexinns, 319. 
Eixapria, alloyed Sicilian town, 652. 
Eulelés, Syracuaan general, 229, 433- 
Kuktemon, bis Periplows, 16. 
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Euphémos, his epeech at Kamarina, 
189-193; his doctrine of interest, 
189. 

Eupolis, bis mention of Stilbidés, 692 

Enripidés on Nikine’ victories, 254; 
favour shown to reciters of his 
chornses, 411, 

Euryalos, use of the name, 20; 
cupied by the Athenians, 21 
of Damosthenés by, 310. 

Eurymedin, his first mission to Sicily, 
38, 278 ; accepis the pence of Cela, 
64; fined, 65 ; commander of second 
expedition, 275; sent to Syracuse, 
i Demisthenés, 304; sbares 
in attack on Epipolai, 30g? agrees 
with Demosthenés, 3233 his death in 
the sea-fight, 328. 

Enthytemos, Alkenian general, 275; 
eager for action, 296. 

Evans, A.J., on the Athenian military 
chest, 389; on the Assinarian coinage, 
731, 722. 

Exainetos, his Olympic victory, 518 





‘ascent 




















Kr 


Falconara, See Assinaros, 

‘Festus Avienus, his mention of Euk 
‘mon, 16. 

Floridia, road from Syracuse to, 3 
373; encampmente near, 377, 379, 








704 
Folkianil at Leontinoi, 68. 
Fricke, W., on Dioddroe and Plutarch, 






» level of, the duaddy of Thucy- 
ides, 668, 669, 


com 


Gela, truce with Kamaring, 46, 47 
‘congress ah 46-643 Pewee of 64 
refusea Athenian allinnce, 76; its 
succours to Syracuse, 104. 170,230, 
200; ts palilaty depetcise oa spre, 
Gime in the Carthazinian war, $475 
Scion of Dione iy 548s" e49 
fiege of 63-s7o, 733 133) fight 
from, 5715 fugnives. frum at Leow 

$785 tributary to Carthaye, 














Gelag river, question of its mouths, 
563, 732. 

Gellian, hie death, 535, 536. 

Gelon, his memory at Syracuse, $53. 

Generals, Athenian, order of their 
names, 614. 
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Giskn, son of Hamilker, his banish- 
ment andl reshlence at Selinons, 449. 

Giller, F,, on Topography of Syracuse, 
25 on Philistie, 297 599. 

Gongyloe, brings te news to Syracuse, 
237; elfeet of hin coming, 239; his 
death, 2535 reception of his nows, 
614. 

Gonntsin, WW on the Korkyraisn 
war.623; on the wihos, &e., 672 on 
the date of the night-battle, 721. 

Gorgias, his embassy to Athens, 28, 
29, 629; not mentioned by Thucy- 
aides, 629. 

Tron, finds tomb by the 

i, 402 

jarbunie, ite mouth blocked, 

340; Inst binitle in, ite conilitions 

344-347; its character and incidents, 














Gi 









470. 
ite, G., his History, 1} on Thney- 
dines, sy bs portion, apts the 
embassy of Gorgias, 629 
tn the eccupation of Eplpriat 
on the frrtifieation of the cliff, 
670-672; on the last Athenian en- 
ceampmient, 687; on Dioklés, 726 
on the riege of Akrages, 7293 08 
that of Gela, 732. 
ippos, son of Klesndridas, 201 ; hi 
er, 202, 245 ; collecte a fleet at 
Loukas, 232, 1337 despair of Sicily, 
2335 liv Voyage to Italy, 234; to 
Sicily, 235; collects eontingenta at 
Hiuera, 235, 235; news of hi 
i pracine, 230, 240 Bi 
h. 240: yous up to kpipola, 
mnuiand, 2425 hi peopreals 
2 Nikias, dh; effects of his comin, 
is wall, 246, 285, 57, 258, 
Gost; takes Enbriekey, 403 
defeat and npeech, 2535 svllects forces 
in Sicily, 2815 recovers Pléungrion 














































8 action in tho night-battle, 3 
collects fresh forces, 318; dare 


back by Etruscans, 3293 his devices 
blocks 


Defrre the last battle, 34 
the roads, 365, 367% 
j Bin, mene, to the 
refi 
oral 3905 stop the laaghter atthe 
98 ; his motives, i. ; exti- 
‘im, 3974 pleads for merey 
to the Athenian generals, 404, 712 
‘Syracusnn feeling towards Inm, 405 5 
Syracusin honours to, 440, 609 3 
ccopta the aurrender of Nikias, 710; 


























hin imaginary speech against the 
sgenerals, 714-716, 





iH. 


Hatikyai, possible Sikel town, 291. 

‘Haumilkear, versions of hia death, 4; 
47. 

Hannibal, son of Gi-kon, Shophet, 449 
his policy, 430; his powers and levies, 

#4; his’ voyage and march to Se- 

noun, 458, 4505 takes Mazara, 469; 
his energy, 464, 4655 nature 0 his 
warfare, 463; his answer to Syra- 
euan envoys, 471; his personal 
errand avainst Himera, 473. 47: 
hie march thither, 476-479 3 spread 
false romours, 4843 his sacrificial 
slaushier, 488, 4893 his reception 
at Cartage, 499; his second com: 
mand, s14; his voyaye, stg: his 
death, £34. 

‘Honnin, his Periplons, 448; his banish- 
ment, 449. 

Hanplywelle doctrine of, 611. 

Haverficid, F.,his mudel of Syracuve, 2 

Heidinysfeld, M., on Plutarch, 612. 

Helmbold, J, on Thucydides, 591. 

Helorine road, 166, 167, 174, 3 


course of 7O5- 








































general with Hermukratés, 


208,433. 
‘Hérakleides, successor of Hermokratés, 


229. 
Herakleidés, the young, his acti 
tthe Inst battle, 3st, 695. 
‘Hérakleion, at Syracuse, 230, 688, 5S9 ; 
ceremonies at before the last bsttle, 
342. 
Hérakl 












‘appearance, 48 ; estimate of him, 48, 
acter and policy, 49, §¢ 
special Sikelint policy, £0- 
peech at Gela, 54, 6315 








its com 
position, 55, 56, 632-6345 exhorts 





tion to Sikeliut unity, 56-60, 631; 0 
high moral groand, ‘60; a0 iat of 
federation, 61 5 hie vse of the word 
“atrangers,” 61; no mention of bar 
darians, 61,62 ; effects of his counsel, 
ts elfvct om the great in 

descent from Herués, 
hia position, 115,110; his specch 
at Syracuse, 117-121; conipared with 
former apecch, 118; ita reception, 












INDEX. 


121; sayings of, 168; his counsel 
after the battle, 176, 177; desig- 
nated to be general, $175.1785 his 
speech at Kauvurinn, 184-188; chosen 

eral, 208; hia leadership», 209 ; 
fi 216, 496, 4975 deposed, 
hispicturo of Athens, 281, 282 
commands on Epipolai, 310; hin atra- 
tagem to detain the Athenians, 359— 
362; pleads for mercy to the Athenian 
Kenerals, 404, 711-7143 commands 
Sikeliot fleet, 419 ; his action in Ania, 
420; withstands Tisaphernds and the 
Spartans, 422, 426; encourages the 

‘les'ans, 425; his banishment, 429; 
accepts the sentence, 430; his secret 
plans, 431; hie dealings with Phar- 
nabazow, 432; returns, 493; refused 
admit Syracuse, 494} occupies 
linous, 496 ; his warfare with Motya 
and Panormor, 497, 4993 takes up t 
dead at 



























5025 
‘signs, §03, $04; his march to Syra- 
‘cure and denth, 504, 508 5 enmnpared 
‘with Dionysics, "500, 507; displea- 
sure of Carthage at his acts, 509 
Diunysios marries his daughter, 
hhig relations to. Thueyditles,” sy 
Grote’s view of hin rpewch nt Gels, 
633; his speech in Timaios. 634-6365 
his dealings with the slave conspiracy, 
6743 story of Timaios about, 711, 
713; with Pharnabazos in Asin, 72 
dateof hiereturn, 728; his legendary 
daughter, 730-732. 

Hermokrates, father of Dionysios, 56, 

Hervdotus, his sojourn at Thourioi, 12; 
his catalogue, 334; on the three 
forms of goveranent, 646. 

Heésychia, omen of her name, 108. 

Hicks, EL, on Attic inscriptions, 
635. 

Himers, allied with Syracnse, 27 ; lands 
ravaged by Lachés, 36; refuses Athe- 

innoe, 155; joins Gylippos, 
itm help’ to Syracn-e cutoff by 

Sikels, 290, 292; vengeance of Han- 
sl “against, 473) 4773 its two 

jeges compared, 478, 4793 ite five 

days’ wieze, 40-489 ; ita people re- 
imuved to Meveana, 485, 480% stormed 
dy the Iberians, 488; destroyed by 

Hannibal, 488, 4895, ite last coinage, 
tus fugitives join Hermokratis, 


























Hitlkon, son of Baaljaton, his offering 
at Eryx, 735+ 

‘Himilkén, son of Hanna, collengne of 
Hannibal, 514; his humnan sacrifice, 
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thither, s62- 






‘Tyre, 56 ‘treaty with Diony- 

sive, 579-585; his coinage, 586, 587; 

leaves Sicily, 587. 4 
Holm, A., his History, r ; his position ax 


historian, 595; on Divddros and 
Plutarch, Gor-613; on the epeech of 
Hermokratés at Gela, 631; on the 
first Athenian encampinent, 654, 
655; on the furtificstion of ‘Te 
menités, 656, 658; on the mirios, 
665; on the fortification of tbe 
elif, 6705 om the wall of Gylip- 
por, 678, 679; on the last Athe- 
‘nian encampment, 687 ; on the Athe- 
nin retreat, 7or; on messazes to 
the Sikels, 706 5 on th 

Démosthents, 708 ; on 


728; on the siege of Akragas, 729 } 
on that of Gela, 732. 

Holzapfel, Ls, 699. 

Homer, bia catalogue, 334. 

Horsemen, Athenian, 214, 216. 

Horoien, Syracusan, Fevolt against 
Dionysion, 5743 the revelt put down, 
576, 577; wettle at Etna, 578. 

Hybia, alestic, ite relations to Syra- 
cue, 275 unsuccessful Athenian at- 
tack on, 159, 161 ; ravage of ita lands, 
205. 

Hyktara, taking of, 156; slo of the 
captives, 157, 271; Birthplace of 
Lais, 651. 




















I 


Tasos, taking of, 420. 

Iberians, enter Selinous, 466; their 
Provence at Athens, 639-641 ; their 
camp before Akragas, 729. 

Tetai, taken by Gylippos, 240. 

mbros, Athenisn settlers in, 335. 

Ineses, Syracusan garriton at, 27. 35: 
‘Athenian defeat before, 353 ravige 
of its lands, 205; Syracusan horse- 
men at, 578. 

Inscriptions, Inck of, x. 

Tron hands, '41, 343, 697. 

Inlandery, their faithfuines to Athens, 

387. 
Tuande, policy of Athens toward, 191. 
‘on the three forms of govern 

"ment, 648, 646. 

Tialiois accept Peace of Gela, 645 this 
relations to Athens, 134; tendency 
to union asnongat, 138; send help to 
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Cela, 566; their share in the battle, 
567, 508, 7333 they forsake Diony- 

Italy,” meaning of the mame, 1355 
nature of Greek influence in, 413, 





a: 


Jowett, B., his view ofsecondary Greek 
writers, 598, 711; on the Sex 
alliance, 6443 0n Enryaloa, 662 
the mixAos, 663, 664; on the wall of 

Slippes, 680; "on the last Atuenian 
uipnuent, 686, 

Justin, his version of the Leontine 

‘embassy, 73; his compilation, 615, 












K 


ankyrin river, its ition and cha 
Facler, 379) 708, 706, 707 3 saardes 
by Syiacusans, 380; crossed by Ni- 
Kins, 382; not crowed by Démo- 
sthenes, 704. 

Kalline, proposer of the Rhegite and 














Leontine treaties, 23, 617 ; otiers of 
the name, 617. 

Kallikrates, bie’ single combat with 
Lamachot, 223. 

Kallikeatidas, compared with Hermo- 





miokrates, 730-732. 

Kallistratos, commander of Athenian 
horse, 205 ; escapes from the Assina- 
rvs, 309; his death, 400. 

jed with Leontinol, a 

attempted betrayal to Syracuse, 4 

truce with Gela, 46, 473 allied with 

Athens, 76; refuses Athenian alli- 

ance, 143; gives firs: help to Syra- 

eure, 164, 17 










to Syracuse, 2905 flight from, 5725 
tributary to Carthage, 580. 

Kopxnidy, confounded with Kaaxnbiv, 
616. 

Katané, its position in 427, 27: re- 
fuses Athenian allience, 147 ; secepts 
it, 151, 152; Syracuse seen from, 162 
agents of Nikias in, 163; Syracusans 
march to, 1645 the Athenians come 
back to, 165; the camp burned by 
Syracusans, 180; Athenians come 
back to, 195; supply of provisions 
from stopped, 324; sim of Athenian 
retreat, 365, 306, 702, 703; war con- 
tinued at, 4 

Kaulonia, Athenian timber burned at, 
289. 
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Kephalléni, ite relation to Athens, 
336. 

Kephalos, father of Lysias, 12. 

Kephalos, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 

Kleandridas, his banisbment and settle: 
ment at Thourivi, 13, 14, 202. 

ednpouxia distinguished from droxxia, 
11, 335: 

Knidos revolts from Athens, 422. 

Kondn, watches the Corinthian flect, 
304. 

Karber, W., on Philistos, 599. 

Korkyra, relations of Themistoklés ts, 
9; linportance of its positiun, 19 ; ite 
war with Corinth, 19, 50; its rela- 
tions to Epidamnes, 20; to Corin, 

application to Athens, ib.{ 

ite allinace with Athens, 21,617,624 
meeting of Athenian fleet st, 130; 
ita zeal against Corinth, 336; fona 
of the raine, 625. 

Kraatos, alleged birth-place of Lais, 
652. 

















xikAos, position and meaning of, 215, 
662-667; Syracusan attack on, 225, 
226, 

Kymé taken by Samnites, 78, 

Kynowdina, battle of, 427. 

Kyréné, Peloponnesians at, 319 ; sends 
help to Syrmouse, dh. 

Kythéra, contingent from, 336. 

Kyzikos, battle of, 428. 





by 


Labdalon, fortification of, 213; takea 
‘by Gylippos, 256 ; position of, 661, 

La Bedda di Licari, 653. 

Lachée, his command in Sici 









defeated at Peripolion, 37} me! 
of in Aristophanes, ib. 

Lai, taken at Hykkara, 157; v 
accounts of, 650-653 5 her 
origin, 650-652; her alleged mother 
and daughter, 652, 653; modera 
Tegend of. 653. 

Lakedainzonios, son of Kimdn, 617, 625. 

Launachos, appointed general, 93 
‘plan of eainpaign, 144; hie position 
and character, 145, 1465; references 
to himin Aristophanés, 145; 
‘at last carried out, 207; 
Dattle snd death, 221-224 jiteoffects, 
234, 

Latomia. See Stone-quarries, 

Leake, W. ML, on Syracusan Topo- 
graphy, 2; on Temenités, 656, 657. 











INDEX. 


‘Lemnos, Athenian settler in, 335. 

Leda, Athenian lnnding.place, 210 
porition of, 639, 660. 

Leontines ini Syracuse, Athenian pro- 
clamation to, 14%, 630; their pos 
sible correspondence with Nikias, 700, 
or 

Lebntinol ita trosty with Athens and 
‘inscription, 7, 2123, 6173 its reln- 
tion to other events, 22; war with 
Syracuse, 25-27; embassy to A thens, 
28, 630; disputes at. in 423, 68; ab- 
sorption by Syracuse, 69,70 
partial restoration, 70, 713 war with 
Syracuse, 71; effects of its treatinent, 
72} alleged fresh appeal to Athens, 
73; appeal to Athens in 415) 89, 
98, 642, 643 5 itn cane towards 5 
use, 99 ; ite Ister relation to Syrae 
ense, §57 ; exilus settled there, 1. j 
body guard of Dionysioe voted there, 
558; exiles from Gela nnd Kamarina 
at, §78; its independence guaranteed 
by Carthage, 582; mames of its en: 
voys, 626, 

Lenkas, yathering of ships st, 233; ite 
help to Syracuse, 233, 339. 

Leukimmé, dato of the battle, 620, 
623, 

Lichas, objects to treaty with Tisa- 
pheracs, 423; his own treaty, 424; 
Ke advice to Milewians and death, 









































m, notice of thes spring, 455- 
‘Abraham, his practical” dic- 


Lincoln, 
tatorshipy 585, 
Lipara laid ‘waste by Athenians, 30, 





lied with Syracuse, 26; 

Athenian attempts on, 34, 355 7e 
fuses Peace of Gela, 64; ius relations 
to Messana, 72, 73; wars with its 
colonies, 735 J hem, 755 771 
its treatment of the first Athenian 
fleet, 137; Gylippos at, 234. 

Lnpus,. B,, 680; on the warch to the 
dxcpaiow Néwas. 

Lykopbrén, on the torch-race at Nea- 
polis, 621. 

Lysias, his relation to Itsly, Sicily, 
and Athens, 12, 13; Sicilian facts 
preverved by hitn, 604. 

Lysiuidein, mile along, 329, 























M. 

Machanut, coins bearing the name, 
587. 

Magin, Hoave of, 448. 


Mainaledi, See Erineos, 
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Mantineia, ite contingent to the Athe- 
nian army, 133, 337- 

‘Marryatt, Captain, quoted, 282, 

Mazira taken by Eisnnibal, 4°. 

Mazaros, border stroan of Segesta and 
Selinous, 81. 

Median war, its rewults, 185, 189. 

Mogars, Old, ite exifos rarve with 
Athens, 133, 133, 336. 

‘Megara (Sicilion), sbrengthened, 175; 
‘Atheninn action at; 204. 

Méloa, Athenian siege of, 86, 

‘Menandros, Athenian general, 275; 
eager for action, 296; sbares in at 
tack on Epipolai, 369 ; commands in 
the Great Hartour, 328. 

‘Menés accuses Akragantins generals, 
329. 

Mercenary service, sprenl of, 45 

‘Mosana, its sbifting polities, 31 
‘Athens, 324 importance of ita alli 
‘ance, 32, 33; revolts from Athens, 
40; haval warfare in the atrait, 40, 
41; defeat of enterprie against 
Naxos, 42-443 defended gainer 
Athenians, 44, 4 relations to 
Tokrof, 72, 731 Lokrians driven ont, 

77; iuportance of its position, 143; 

Fiiwet Athenian alsa, 247 
Athenian attempt on, 179, 1805 nn 
anentioned in the Inet stage, 3383 its 
independence guaranteed by Car- 
thage, 82. 

Meweniana of Naupaktos, serve. for 
Athens, 335. 

‘Metapontion, its contingent to Athens, 
30: 
































tes ships, 
Metoa oppoaca Sicilian expeditio 
Meyer, G., on Thucycides, 390. 
Mildtos revolts againnt Athens, 419, 
420; Tinsapherncs' castle at, 424. 
Military assembly, 403, 528, 558. 
Mitiord, W., his views on'Dionysios, 


107. 











See Akraian Cliff. 
doctrine, 83. 
Moon, eclipse of, 324, 696, 721. 

na gold by Syracuse to Kana: 











Motya, Hannibal leaves ships at, 436; 
warlare of Hermokrates against, 497 } 
Phanician inscription at, 735. 


Milllenhof on Euktéindn, 16, 








‘Miller-Striibing, H., on Thucydides, 
599. 5926 
‘Mykaléwom, massacre at, 303- 


‘Mylai taken by Athenians, 31, 32. 
‘Myskin, Syracusan gen vera 431+ 
Mytiling, siege of, 666. 


716 








in eonfvted with Tals, st. 32- 

Naxos, its relations to Mess 
Betanan auemplon, docu fs 
‘Athenian alliance, 147; Athenian 
tation at, 180; its horcemen, 214 

Neapr +319. 

Neapulin (Campanian 
‘Athens, 14, 15 
‘torvh-rnce at, 621 

mantra, nent 9 Si 

epliclokokkyia, 106. 

Nikine, appointed general, 933. Faices 
question on expedition, 945 bis 
sperch, 94-96% his mecom! apecch 
and picture of Sicily, 98-103; his 
Plan of can alge, 141, 142 een 
sured by Plutarch, 1443’ his relation 
ty Lanachon, 161; his atratazem, 

2-168; Inndn in the Great Har” 

F, 166: hin respect for the Olym- 














ita relations to 
its growth, 











279. 























Picinn, 167, 1742 his mpeceh, 1715 
ils back to Katang, 175; eke for 
money and horgemen, 181 5 his sick 








command, 2245 
defence of the 


wee, 231; hin wel 
hia character, 225; h 
ronnd fort, 
with Syracuse, 2 
Thence, ago, 23% 240 
ippens 235 7 gis 
wer to Gylippos, 2443 bis defence 
of the wall, 248; his occupation of 
Pitinmyrion, 24% 2515 sends to meet 
the Corinthian Meet, 252; number of 
hin victories, 254 § his letter, 264-27, 
his reawons for writing, 266 3 
ness of the letter, 268; his deeription 
of the Athenians, 272; how judged 
at Athos, 274,275; hin employment 
of Sikels, 291; hie efensi 






























'307; Fefusentoretreat, 321-3233 
conmenite at last, 324; hiv prophets, 
325, 690-693; forbids retreat, i. 
file epocch before the last battle, 34 

his appeal to the allies, 344 ; to dem 
cratic sentiment, 346; forgets burial 
truce, 356; deceived by Hermokratés! 















nse, 360; his corresponitence in 
nergy during the 
7 his 








retreat, 370; his last apecch, 371 
division’ in advance of De 

4815, hears of aurrender, 38 
nals to Gylippem, 3905 surrenders, 
395; hia relations ‘to Sparia, 396 
his shield, 400, 406; debate on 
hin fate, 4053 his death, 406, 711~ 
7145 hiv alleged enemies at Athens, 
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613; hin dealings with @ party in 
: tale of his self 
ter, 709, his appesl to 
Slips, 769, 719; his earlier rela- 
tims to Npracise, 715; his armour 
_on the coin 











of Syracuse, his alleged speech 

_in favour of the generals, 714, 715: 
ven, H., on Athenian parties, 10; 

on the beginning of the Peloponne- 
finn war, 616-623 ; on dates in Dive 
diiros, 626. 

Nomenclature of metropoli 
nies, §3. 54. 
Noto, rivers near, 
Numbers, effect off 





and colo 








0. 


axorparia, corruption of Bnioxparia, 

bai. 

Office ‘and opposition, Greek analoxien 
to, 119-1175 quasi-oflicial clase, 123, 
12, 

Olympieion, register at, 150; Athenian 
‘cauip near, 166; respect of Nikiax 
for, th., 174 ocetpied by Syracusans, 
174, 178. 

Onsens before Athenian invasion, 107, 
108. 

Oracles before Athenian invasion, 105, 
106. 

Orneai, warfare at, 91. 

Orsi, Paclo, on the burial of the Athe- 
nians, 36 




















Pp 


Pecan. effect of in the night-battle, 31 
Panormos, warfare of | Hermokrate 
against, 498; its historic Importance, 
498; 4993 Phornician inscriptions at, 
735. 
rapareixispa, meaning of, 677. 
Pausanias, hin reflexions on. Athenian 
invasion, 413; helps out Xenophin, 
on the first 














phrase, 715, 

Peloponnesian alliance, ite relations t» 
Ttaly and Seily, 23, 24. 

Periklén, hia policy in the Weat, 9, 105 
‘opposition to, 10; his policy towards 
Korkyra, 625 ; oa democracy, 645. 








Phaing, hin embasuy to Sicily, 
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INDEX. 


Phalaris, question as to his bull, 537, 
608, 

Pharambazoe, helps the building of the 
Syracusen’ ships, 428; his dealings 
with Hermokratés, 432, 727, 728. 

Phill, A. on Blutarch, 612. © 

Diodsroa and Plu- 














a History, 597+ so! 

vidas about him, 600; 

ia relations to Diony” 

om and his mother, 600, 601 ; the 
two parte of his History, 601-603 ; 
references of Ci 601, 602; 
character of his writing, 603': read 
by Alexander, 16.; question of hin 
dialect, 60§ ; judgement of Dionyrios 
of Halikarnassos on, 606; used by 
Dioddros and Plutarch, 610, 613; 
hissubstantial agreement with Thucy- 
dides, 613, 614; his mccount of the 
last battles, 693-699; records Démo- 
sthenes! attempt at self-slaughter, 
7093 hie account of the death of the 
keterals, 711, 712. 

Philochoros, on the prophotic art, 60, 
692. 

Phernician inscriptions in Sicily, 735. 

Pheician settlementa in Sicily, their 
kradual subjection to Carthage, 491, 























a 
Pldkaiai, at Leontine, its position nad 
‘ceupeion, 70, 71. 
Pindar, on the three forms of govern- 
ment, 646. 
Plague in the camp before Alragss, 
e247 question of in 40, $87. 
Ito on the embassy of Gonsias, 629. 
Plémmyrion, occupied by Nikias, 249- 
43} taal, 250; the three fra 
tos recovered by Gylipyos, 283-285 
‘spoil taken nt, 786] Durlal of Athe> 
niana on, 364 
Plutarch, lis lives of Nikias and ATki- 
ft; hincensure of Nikina. 141 
fccount ef the death of Laine 
chos, 2233 his account of Gylip 
use of Thucydides “and 
om, 602, 603, 613; thecriew of 
German writers gliout” him, 61] 90 
important difference. between him 
and. Thucydides, 613-615 hin story 
of Lakedaimonios, 625; 0n the de- 
tigna of Alkibiadés, 638, 639 : on the 
three forms of goverument 649 ; om 
Lais, 651, 652; on the eirouuvalla- 
tion ‘of Syracate, 6633 on the coun 
terwall, 672 ; on the wall of Gylip- 
pon, 6815 on the Herakieion, 6°84 on 
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the answers of the prophets, 690; on 
the knowledge of eclipses, 692; on 
the battles in the Great Harbour, 
695-699; on the wurrender of the 
generals, 709; on their death, 711- 
714; on the treatment of the pri- 
toners, 718, 

Polemarchos, brother of Lysias, 13. 

Polemdn on Arias, 684. 

Polichna, Syracasan fort at, 224; horse 





ohitda, Ariatetl’s uso of tho word, 
SO : 
Pollichos, his action in the last battle, 





his story of Gylippos, 
‘conspiracy, 673; 
af 


of the slave 
ia and Gylippos, 
Polybion his consure’ of 

55; hfereferences to Sicilian history, 
mn the specch of Hermokratds 
at Gels, 634-636; on democracy, 
6475 on the eclipse of the moon, 












98. 
Polyildros, lawgiver at Syracuse, 723. 
Polykloitn, his metrical History, 6o4, 


Polyirton. Ser Polsleitos. 
Polystratos, exploits of 
tané, 415. 
Polyrenos, maries Dionysios 
Or. 
Polyzétog, his olive-yard, 385. 
Portela del Fusco, fortified, 220; Athe 
nian fortification on, 667. 
Potamis, Syracusan gen 
Potidaia, its politieal position, 18, 19; 
nie of its revolt, 618, 623. 
xporrérns, force of the name, 116, 
Yost, une of the word, 685. 
Pylos, effect of its tal 
‘aairs, 385 Recovery of, 434. 
Pythin, sails with Gylippas, 234; com- 
‘mands in the Great Harbour, 328. 
Pythodoros, sent. to Si 
“copta the Peace of Gels, 
65. 








jon at Ka 

















+ 35s 373, Re 
Danished, 








R. 
Retreat of the Athenians, 362-400; 
Durning of the alipe, 363; first plan, 





365-3073 choice of roads, 367 5 ite 
Grievances, 369 ; beginning and order 
‘of march, 372, 373; action of the 
horsemen’ and’ first 
aight, i. 








night, 378 
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passage of the Kukyparie, 382; sixth 
hight, 383% surrender "of Demo- 
nthenés” division, 354-389: seventh 
nicht, agri slnugtiter aud captivity 
ly Assinar 393-4005 Fes ere 











ith ith treaty with Athens and § 
Fr 28-23, 617; fen relacion 








events, 22; allied with 

i, 26; ianportance of ite 
position, 30; halt of Athenian fleet 
ft, 137-1394 relorenee ws by Hero 
kratés, 1 


Rhodes 


sl Sion cari 





itaslingers, 132, 








analyzy with Leontinsi, 695 the 
patticians the better Kouians. 0, 5 
posible elfeet of Athenian success on, 
43 





Sulaminian trireme, 154. 
Sue of territory, 63. 





vin 723 
man topengraphy, 
636, 637; on the 
or, 663; 0n ‘the ducks ab Syra- 
‘euse, 682,083 ; on the xnAh, 689 jon 
ieweof Akeayas, 729; on that of 
Ty 



















Seafight, chamncter of in Greek war 





ts tronty with Athens, 75 
newed alliance, 33, 643, O44; ita 
relations to Selinows, 333 disputes 
with Sclinous, 81, 82; war, 82, 
83; relations to Carthage, 83: help 
sefised at Cartharse, 343) apyeal to 
Athens, 83, 89, 90, 641; Athenian 
fembasay to, 907 its reception, 91-93 
help voted at Athens, 933 trick 
plied on Athenian envoys at, 139, 
140; acuires the territory of Hyk: 
visit of Nikias to, 157 
ite horsemen, 2145 renewed dis 
putes with 445 5 eke help, 
Of Carthage aud offers sulimiasion 
446; subusission to Carthage, 450 
vietory over Selinuntines, 4533 sub 
ject to Carthaye, a2. 
Sclinous, its disputes’ and war with 
Segesta, 81-83 helped by Syracuse, 
its ‘wealth, 1015 its suceours to 
jractise, 164, 1703 vends hielp toGyl- 
ippos, 236; its succonra to Nyraense, 
cut oft bySikels, 291, 22; Ephesian 
citizenship voted to its citizens, 433 5 
ewed disputes with Segesta, 445 3 
Carthaginian party at, 4515 iw war 











































INDEX, 


with Segesta, 453; aske help of Syra- 
cure, thay 460; its prosperity, 457 
the gres? ternple still unfinished, 427, 

the ayora, 459 ; neglect of ita 
defences, ih; beginning of the sieve, 
60, 4015 ten days! Hehting, 461~ 
497; first S'keliot city taken by bar- 














408-470 ; towitiver received at Akra- 
kas, 470; refugees return as aubjects 











of Carthage, 472; temples uot de- 
stroyed hy Honnibal, 473-476; forti- 
fied by Hermokratss, 495, 4975 sub- 
ject to Carthage, Xo, 





Shields oped to hold evin, 389. 
Nhopletin at Eryx, 582, 7 
ily, its increased cotiuexion with 
attsirs of Old Greece, 2, 81; how 
atiected by the Athenian invasion, 
4-5; compared with America, §2~54 3 
ftmattractions wy Athens, 88; pictures 
of by Alkibindés and Nikine, 96, 97, 
‘99-103; lst ofits cities, 100; its horve- 
men and eavy-armed, ror ; its small 
warlike experience, To2 ; conditions 
of warfare in, 103; becomes cxntre of 
Greek warfare, 260; its state in the 
Winter of 414, 261-262 ; ils increased. 
connexion with Old Grecoe, ia its 
‘expected contributions to the Pelo- 
ponnesinn fleet, 626-628 ; no alliance 
‘with Peloponnésos till 414, 627. 
fert, O., on the siege of Akragas, 






























., on Plutarch, 612. 

Sikanos, his name, 208 ; -his fruitless 
mmission to Akragas, 317 ; commands 
in sie Gront Harbour, go; le ts 
Vurn the Athenian sl 

nas, join Hasalbal, 477; subject to 

Carthage, 580. 
ikelia in Aiticn, 106, 

Sikeliot fleet, in the Algwan, 4175 
lionours paid to ita seamen, 428, 
433; its rebuilding, 433; ite return, 




















ay 483; reais Hltnera, 483,484. 
rely 


sikcle, allied with Athens, 343 
‘Noxwsaxainst Messana, 42-4. 
of Phaiax among, 7, 
dealin h, 139: Athenian deal- 
inga with, 143; give help w Athens, 
227; to Uslippos, 236; eut off the 
Selinuntines and Peloponnesiana, 291; 
join Hannibal, 478} guaranty of their 
independence, 582. 

Sikyonians, follow Corinth by com- 
pulsion, 280. 

Siris, clains of Athens on, 8; 
nettlement of, 14. 

Skytala, 265. 














INDEX. 


Sokratés opposes. Sicilian expedition, 
107. 

Soldiers, professional and citizen, 359. 

Sophoklés,son of Sdstratidés, his mission 
to Sicily, 38; accepts Peace of Gels, 
64; banished, 65. 

Sosistratos, alleged Leader of slave con- 
spiracy, 674. ; 

Souk his confusions aboot Philisty, 

1. 

Sources, use of, 591. 

Sparta, her relations to Athens, 86, 
182; Syracusan embamy to, 181; 
votes and sends help to Syracuse, 
201, 279; openly renews war with 
Atens, 300, 3013 her medism, 418, 

Stanley, A. P., on Labdalon, 661, 

Stephen, King, 231. 

Stephen of Byzantiam, his references to 
Philintos, 601, 

Stdsimbrotos, quoted by Plutarch, 625. 

Stilbidee, proses, 325, 690-692, 








‘Stone-quarries, imprisonment of Athe- 
rnians in, 408; of Syracusans in Pei- 
rains, 404. 

Stone, use of as missiles, 697. 

‘orparyyds abroxpdrap, nature of the 
office, 552, 885. 


78, 688. 

iy TO, 41. 

Sybots, battle of, at ; its date, 618 
623: inscription bearing on, 619. 

Syke, point on Epipolai, 215 ; meaning 
‘and position of, 662. 

Syracuse, Syracusans, preparations of 
© B.C. 439, 6; relations to Corinth 
and Sparta, 24; war with Leontinoi, 
25-17; allies on each side, 26; first 
warfare with Athens, 31; attempt 
on Messans, 39; first seafight with 
Athens, 41; Sikel subjecta of, To1, 
139; news of the Atlenian fect, 
114; debate in the assembly, 

130; powers of the presiding’ genie 
rals, 129; Athenian ship in the 
Great Harbour, 148-150; confidence 
nt, 1505 horemen at Katan6, 161; 
Athsoian party in, 163; exiles from, 


























‘Ationian camp. before, 166y_ 167, 
fret battle and defeat, 168-173; 
ill-discipline ofthe heavy-armed, 170; 
action of the horse, 173; number 
of gonerals lessened, 177 fortifica- 
tion of Temenités, 178, 656-659; em- 
‘bassies to Peloponndsos, 181 ; relations 
‘toSparta, 182 ; embasry to Kamarina, 
183-194; action on Epis, ati 
219; first counter-wall, 216, 667- 
671} second counter-wall, 220, 6713 
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despondency at, 228; negotiations 
for surrender, '229. 238: coming 
‘of Gylippos, 240, 241; bad array of 
heavy-armed, 243; opinion of Gyl- 
ippos, 245; third counter-wall, 248- 
6, 674-681; docks, 249, 283, 68, 
cavalry at Polichna, "2st; 
defeat on. the hill, 253 ; victory, 
2545 trap off Plemmyrion, 282 
283; devices and 

{ embimien to Pelo- 











pounteos, 28: 
nian treasure-fleet, ib.; improval of 
naval tactics, 293, 294 ; battles and 
victory by sea, 195-299; coming of 
the ascond ‘expedition, jo6 j aaved 
by the Thespians, 313 ; trophies 
after defeat of Démosthente, 316 ; 








gan delersios tobe federal Uy 
Vengeance, 232; great position o 
331, 333 : list of herallies, 338, 339 : 
the 'sesembly after the victory, 403 3 
treatment of prisoners, 407-411 : 
help sent to Old Greece, 415; goud 
conduct in the Ayan, 420, 428, 
4333, help given to Milesians, 4 
imp ‘as Peiraieus, 4345 its 
position after Athenian war, 428, 
439; democratic changes under Dio- 
Kies, 441, 722-727; peace with 
Noxon and “Katand. 464; feeling 
towards Hermokratés, 494; rela- 
tious towards Carthage, 4953 en- 
try and death of Hermokratés, 504, 
negotiations with Carthage, 
takes the Jead in the de- 
fonco of Akragas, 515; help sent 
and victory, 525, §26; belief in the 
treason of the generals, 539; restora 
tion of the exiles, 546: reaction 
against Dionysios, 555 ; atate of things 
under the tyranny, 560-563 ; revolt 
of the horsemen, 364, 565 return of 
Dionysios, 567-568 ; “subjection. to 
Dionyriox guaranteed by Carthage, 
583; alleged conspiracy of slaves, 
673; coinaye after the Athenian de- 
feat, 722, 723. 
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Tainaron, gathering of Peloponnesian 
ships at, 280, 
‘Taam fe seatons to Toot 342 
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Temenitis, fortification of, 178, 657, 
658; ponition uf, 636, O68 5 Ata extent 
nouthward, 6:8, 

Termini, See ‘Therma, 

Thaproe, Thucydides’ description of, 
211; Athenian station at, at, 

nintoklin, his relations to the Weet, 

8,9; names of his 8: his 

iether, 9; is appeal to the Tonians, 














his account of Philixtin, 601-603. 
Thera, fonication af, 3107 the nite, 
#11; Phunician colony, x11; besomes 
Greek au! proverves 
mera, £12; subject ty Carthage. s80. 
™ oh of hie tonub 
Theepiaus 
28y; she 






















action in the night battle, 





Thiriwall, C, his History, 1; 00 the 
Xm}, 690. : 

Thonriog ite fonndation, 9, 105 char 
facter of the nettlement, 11 ; ite revo- 
Jations, 11-14; ita funder Ayolldn, 
12; settlers at, 12-14; ita relations 
to "Taras. 14: ita reevption of the 
first Athcuian fleet, 136; ueetiations 











of Gylippes with, 234; iby contingent 
to ‘Athens, jos; turne against 
Auhonn, 424 j ite feet in Asia, i 





427 45 : 
Titeciat uretinaries Gila (Go Inde, 
hunestere at Mgkalewa, 30% 
her Atneniongmmersl 4301446 
Thueydiley hie i 
en Ot ui apse 
halls roleutvon to ict 
36, 631-633; hiw Sicili 
iis te of the article, 208 
Keto dzeuf syraciie, 222, 590,59 
Hin relations to the Tetwer ol Sika 
eileen of is work, 3333 is 
eg hie wetlesinns oe 
3791 ile julcewont 
eins 4a bie 
rena mid Syrnct 
Sim, 42675 tmalerm altacks omy #S9~ 
£y6, for; onder of writing hiv Ht 
trys ge. s95% prvbable time of ie 
Tessas aol; hidgeuent of 
Theses of Helcomiveus on hits, 
$9, G00; ve of his nti Uy lated 
Sriter, Goa-614; Mis relaion to 
Vhilisws, 604; general ayreenent of 
the two,/Grok Gt geOig | nosoune 


























ou the Atheuia 
comments on S| 
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ofthe deach of the generale, 7rr ; his 
ways of speaking of the war, 715; 
is acconal of the trevtment of the 
prisoners, 716-719. 
Thikydideiche Frege, §89-597- 
Timaios, his account of the emzrews at 
Gola, 47, 554 56, 634-636 + of Hor. 
nunkraics, 48 ; of Philistos, 603; of 
Gelin’s treaty, 608; of the death of 
the generale, 711, 712. 
‘Timandra, vhether taken at Hykkara, 
8; alleged matherof Lain, 633.523, 
Tisias, hia alleged euibassy to Athens, 
630. 
Tissnphernéy, hin tresty with Sparta, 
js sarfoue intrigues wud emnaity 
21, 422, 426, 429 5 
his castle at Milcios, 424; castle 
taken hy the Milesians, dh. 
‘Trogilon, bar, 210. 
Truces, varieties of, 59. 
‘Tycha, its ration to Temenité 
‘Tyileus, his presence at Katang, 4 
‘Tyre, the Geloan Apollon sent to, 363. 
Tectia, J, on Tininioa aud Philistor, 
603 ; on Diotimor, 6a1. 



































ve 
‘Venera, Saiat, confounded with Venus, 
408. 
Vengeance, open expression of, 332.348. 
Velquardsen, C. A., on Diodoros, 697, 
608, 
w. 


Wall-building, 214 et seqq. 

Wall of Gylippos, vainly attacked by 
Democthaals, 3093 ite forts in the 
night hate, set, ata. 

Watchword cffcet otin the night-battle, 


Water-pipes ent, 218. 
Wilamowitz- Millendorff on Thuey- 
aisles, 91. 
7m nf Malmesbury, his treatment, 
of materials, 611. 
> increased use of, 264-266. 




















Xenophon, 1; his’Aéypelan Todi rela, 16; 
uthority for the war in Ati, £975 
ou Hermickratén in Asia, 727, 

E6MAoYes, 129, 184. 

2, 

Zakynthos, its relation to Athens, 336. 
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T he First. English Lite of Henry V.  kaited from the MS. by 
C.L, Kiosrorn, vo, _¥s, 6d. net. 

Chronicles of London.  Bdited, with introduction and notes, by 
C.L. Kinasrorp, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

Six Town Chronicles of England. Now printed for the first 
time. Edited from the MSS by R. Fuexury. vo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary (‘LiberVeritatum’): selected 
passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. With 
En introduction by Je E. Tuonoup Rovess.. Small sto, 103. 6d. 

Fortescue’s Governance of England. A revised text, edited, 
with introduction, etc, by C. Prvworen. vo, leather back. 128, 6d. net. 

Stow’s Survey of London. Edited by C. L. Kwosronn. 870. 2 voll, 
‘with a folding map of London in 1600 (by Esteay Watxen and H. W. Cataw 
‘and other illustrations, 30s, net, 

The Protests of the Lords, from 1624 to 1874; with introductions. 
By J. E. Tuonouy Rooras. In three volumes. 8vo. £298. 





Historical Evidence. 6 By H. B. Geonae. Crown 8v0. 3s. 
Ba 
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Clarendon Press Series of Charters, Statutes, eu 
From the earliest times to 1307, By Bishop Srusne, 

Select Charters and other ilustrations of English Constitutional History. 
Ninth edition, revised throughout by H. W. C. Davis. Crown 8vo, 88, 6d. 
Hc ‘ight elton cn oi be Beer BO 

‘From 1558 to 1625. By G. W. Prormeno. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents of 
the Reigns of Elizabeth snd James I. Fourth edition. 
Crown 8ro. 10s. 6d. 

From 1625 to 1660, By S. R, Gannixen, 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution. 
‘Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. es) 

Regesta Regum Angi lo-Normannorum 1066-1154, vou. 1. 
{Besta Wilebai Conquestors et Willelat Rul 1066-1100, edited with Intro. 


ductions, Notes and Indexes by H. W. C. Davis, with the assistance of R, J, 
Wairwet. Imp. 80. _ 13s, net. 


Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, 1485-1714. Calcadared 
by Rouen Sreeiz under the direction of the Earl of Cnawronv, K.T. Royal 
tto, two volumes, £5 5s, net. 

Calendar of Charters & Rolls in the Bodleian Library, 8vo. Sis.6d.m. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 1869-76. Vol. I. 1523 to 1649. Asis 18s. net. Vol. I. 
1649 to 1654, 163. net. IIL, 1655 to 1657, 8vo, 14a, net. 

Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations. (seep. 12. 

Aubrey’s «Brief Lives’, set down between the Years 1669 and 1696. 

from the Author's MSS by A. Cranx. Two volumes, 8vo, £1 5s, 

Whitelock’s Memorials. (1695-1660.) 4 vols. 8vo. £1108, 

Ludlow’s Memoirs. (1695-1673,) Ed. C.H.Fimru. 2 vols. 8v0. £1 168, 

Luttrell’s Diary. (1678-1114) Six volumes. 8vo. 42s, net. 

Burnet’s History of James II. svo. 9, 6d. net. 


Life of Sir M. Hale, with Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 8vo. 98. 6d. net. 
Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton, 8vo. 1. 6d, net. 
Burnet’s History of My Own Time. A new edition, based on 
that of M. J. Rovrs, by Osuwp Amy. ‘Two vols., each 19s, 6d. net. 
Supplement, derived “from Burnet’s Memoirs, Autobiography, fal 
hitherto unpublished. Edited by H. C, Foxcaors, 1908. 8vo, "16s. net, 


The Whitefoord Papers. (1739-1810.) Ba. W.A.S. Hawn. aN 198,64. 
History of Oxford 


A complete list of the Publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
in can be obtained from Mr. Mitromp. 


Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford ; 
contained in the catalogues of the Oxfordlibraries. By F. MApax. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Oxford Books. By F. Manax. 8vo. Two volumes, 36s, net. Also sepa- 
rately, Vol. J (The Early Oxford Press) 18s.n., Vol. II (Oxford Literature) 25s. n. 


Bibliography 
Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. First Series, 8vo. 19s, 6a. net. 
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Bishop Stubbs’s and Professor Freeman's Books 


The Constitutional History of England. By W.Smz. Library 
edition, 3vols, Demy8vo, £2 8s, Also in 3vols., crown 8vo, 12s. each, 
Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern History, 
1867-1884, By the same. Ed. 3, 1900. Cr. 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

History of the Norman Conquest. By E. A. Frersax. Vols. I, 
Il and V (English edition) are out it. Vols. UT and IV, £1 1s, each, 
‘V (American edition), 21s, Vol. VI (Index). 10s. 6d. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 
Third edition, By thesame. Extra feap 8vo. 26. éd. 

The Reign of William Rufus. By the same. 2 vols. vo. £1168. 


School Books 


A School History of England. By c, R. L. Frercuzs and Ruv- 


yaw Kioto. Ed. 9 revised. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 11 coloured and 12 black 
and white illustrations by H. J. Fonn, and7 maps, Is, 8d.; French morocco, 
28,8d, An Edition de luxe, with additional illustrations, 4to, 7, 6d, net, 


‘Teacher's Companion to the above. ByC.R.L.Fisrcuen, Cr.8vo. Is.n, 
Historical Wall Pictures. By H. J. Foro. Eolarged from the 


iustrations in School History of Brgtond.  Unmounted ts. 6d. not cach ¢ 
16s, net the set of 4. (Published by Mr. Milford.) 


School History of England. By 0. M. Eowanns, R. S. Rarr, and 


others. Second’ edition (1911), to the death of Edward VII. With maps. 
‘Crown 8y0, 95. 6a. ; also in 2 vols. (Vol. I to 1603, Vol. II to 1910), each 28. 


Illustrations to British History. fa. J. Tornan. Cr. 8v0. 9s. 6d. 
Companion to English History (middle Ages). Kdited by F. P, 
Baswanp. With 07 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Story of England. ForJuniorForms. ByM.O.Davis, Crown 8vo, 
with 16 maps. 3s, Also in parts, I to James I, II to Victoria, each Is. 9d. 


A History of England for indian Students. ByV.A.Surru. Cr.8v0. 3s. 
Perspective History Chart. By EA. G. Laxsoax. 8s. 6d. net. 
Oxford County Histories 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, each 1s. 6d. net. " (In superior bindings, 2s. 6d_ net.) 








Berkshire, by E. A. G. Lansorw. Cheshire, by C. E. Keuey. 
Durham, by F. 8. Evex. Essex, by W. H. Westox, Glou- 
cestershire, by W. H. Wesrox. Hampshire, by F. Curse. 


Lancashire, by £.G.W. Hewierr. Oxfordshire, by H. A. Lipprt.. 
Shropshire, by T. Aunex. East Riding. By J. L. Brockaawe. 


‘The Making of London. BySir Launexce: Goume. Cr.8vo. 38. 6d.net. 
Leeds and its Neighbourhood. By A. C. Pare. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Southampton. ByF.J.C. Heannsuaw and F.Ciance. Crown 8vo. 2%, net. 
Bucks Biographies. By Lady Venxry. Crown 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 

Allso, for junior pupils, illustrated, each 1s, 


Stories from the History of Berkshire. "By E. A. G, Lasonx 
Stories from the History of Oxfordshire. By Jony Iuvise. 
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Special Periods and Biographies 


‘The Scholars’ History of England, 55 B.c.-a.p. 1485. 
By Sir Jaurs Rassay, Eight volumes, 8vo. £445. net. Also separately, 
Vol. LT (The Angevin Empire, 1154 1216), 10s. net; Vol. IV (The Dawn 
of the Constitution, 1216-1307), 10s. net; Vols, V-VI (Genesis of Lancaster, 
1307-1399), net; Vols. I-VIII (Lancaster and York, 1399-1485), 
‘80s. net, “Vols, I-II (The Foundations of England, 55 3.c.~a.p. 1066) are 
sold only with complete sets. 

Ancient Britain and Julius Caesar, ByT.Rice Houres, 8vo. 218.0. 

The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. Haven. 
‘Bro, with 7 plates, 3s, 6d. net. 

Life and Times of Alfred the Great. ByC. Proms, svo. s.net. 

‘The Domesday Boroughs. By Avouraus Battanp. 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

Church and State in the Middle Ages. By A.L.Surra, 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Villainage in England. By P. Vixoonaporr. 8vo, 16a. net, 

English Society in the X1th Century. ByP. Vixoonavorr.8v0.168.n. 

Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Raited by 
Paut. Vixooraporr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net each volume. Vol. I. English 
Monasteries on the Eve of the Dissolution, By Auexanpen Savive, 
Patronage under the Later Empire, By F. x Zuwvera. Vol. II. Types of 
Manorial Structure. By F.M.Srextox. Customary Rents. By N. Neitsox. 
Vol, Lil, St-André of Bordeaux. By E.C. Lopes. " Poor Law ina Warwick- 
shire Village: By A. W. Asuux. Vol IV, In the press. The Barly Histo 
‘of Contract. By W. Barnovx, The Abbey of Saint-Bertin, By G. 
Coortaxn. 

Essays in Legal History (The Legal Section of the 
Historical. Congress of 1913.) Edited ry P. Vinos: RADOFF, Royal 8vo, 2is.net. 

Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. Issued under the 
direction of C, H. Finrm and Warren Riteron. vo. Vol. I. Elizabethan 
Rogues and Vagabonds and their Porecaiiaon in Contemporary Literature. 
By Fuaxx Avbetorte, Ilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Anglo-Roman 

388-1505, By C. G. Bavwn. 86, 6d, net. Vol. i11. ‘the House 
the Reign of William IIT, By A. S. Tuaueaviute. 8. 6d, net. 

In the press :—Bibliography of Dr. Johnson. By W. P. Couatwex. Selkirk’s 
Colony in Canada. By ‘Chester Martin. Unpublished Selections from Henry 
Tubbe. Edited by G. C. Moor Sora. 

The Gild Merchant. By C. Gross. Two volumes. 8vo, £148. 

TheExchequerinthe12thCentury. ByR. L. Pou. 8vo. 61.6d.n. 

Ireland under the Normans, 1169-1716. By G. H. Onrsx. 
2vols. Svo. With two maps. is. net. 

The Welsh Wars of Edward I. By J. &. Monn, 8vo. 9s, 6d, net. 

The Great Revolt of 1881. ByC.Oxsx. Svo. 80. 6d. net. 

Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. ByJ.A.Wruuamox. 8vo. 14s. net. 

The King’s Council in the Middle Ages. By J. F.Batpwim, 8yo. 188.0. 


The Rise and Fall of the High Commission. By R. G. 
Usner, ro, 15s, net. 
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Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. By R. B, Mraaxax, 
Intwo volumes. Svo. 188. net. 

Sir Walter Ralegh, « Biography, by W. Sreamma, Post 8vo, 0% net 

Sir Henry Wotton. By L. Pesnss Surrn. 810, @ vols, 25s, net, 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By C,H. Friars. 8vo, 1s, net. 

Anglo-Dutch Rivalry, 1600-1653. By G.Epxuxnsor. 8v0. 68.0, 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century, By 
L. vow Rawne, Six volumes, Gvo, £336, net. Index separately, Is. 

The Journal of John Stevens. Thewar inIreland, 1689-91, Edited 
by R. H. Munmay. 810. 10s, 6d. net. 

‘The Works of John Arbuthnot, ByG.A.Arrcex, 870, 15s, net, 

‘The Legislative Union of England and Scotland. By P: 
Hume Brows, [In the press.} 

Great Britain and Hanover. By A. W. Wann, Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Henry Fox, Lord Holland. By 7. w. Rixm. 2v. fvo. 91s. net. 

Lord Chatham as an Orator. By H.M. Burien. vo. 98. net. 

British Statesmen of the Great War, 1793-1814. By 
the Hon. J. W, Fortescue, vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

History of the Peninsular War. ByC. Ouay. Tobe completed 
in six volumes, 8vo, with many maps, plans, and portraits. Already published: 


Vol, 1, 1607-1800, to Corunna. Vole IL. 1809, to Talavera, Vol TLL, 1809. 
10, to Torres Vedras.. Vol. IV. 1810-1811, to Tarragona. 14s. net each. 


Memoir of Admiral Carden, written by himself, 1850, Edited by 
C. T. Arxixson. 8vo. 10s. Gd. net. 

Progress of Japan, 1853-1871. By J.H.Guspivs. 8y0. 10s. 6d.n, 

«nglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy : mainly in the 
nineteenth century. By A. J. Sancenr. 12s, 6d. net. 

The Early Life of Moltke. By Spenser Wilkinson. §vo. 1s.net. 

Frederick York Powell. By Ouven Ecrow. 2 vols. #vo. 21s. net. 

David Binning Monro. By J. Coor Wisox, Svo. 2s, net. 

F, W. Maitland. two lectures by A. L Surra, 8¥0, 9, 6d. net. 

Henry Birkhead. By J. W.Macwar. 8vo, 1, net. 

William Markham. By Sir Cuzseivrs Manxtram, K.C.B, 8vo. 58, net. 

John Burdon Sanderson. By Lady Bunvow Saxpensox. Edited 
by J.S.and B.S, Hatpawe. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Samuel Rolles Driver. By W. Saxnav. 8vo. 6d. net. 





Historical Portraits 


Historical Portraits. Chosen by Exery Watxes. Crown sto. Vol. I, 
1400-1600; Lives by C. R. L. Fercner, ¥s. 6d. net. Vol. Il, 1600-1700; 
Lives by GR. L. Furrenen and H. B. Butuen, introduction by C.F, 
Bet. 10s. 6d. net. Portraits separately, in envelope, 48. 6d. net, 6s. net. 
Vol. III, 1700-1400, and Vol. IV, 1800-1850, (In the press.] 
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The Empire ; History and Geography 
For other Geographical and Legal books, see pages 59 and 63. 

Law and Custom of the Constitution. By Sir W. R. Axsox. 
Bvo. Vol. I. Parliament. Re-issue revised, 1911. 19s. 6d. net. Vol. IT. The 
Crown. Third edition, Part I, 1907. 10s. 6d. net. Part IT, 1908. &s, 6d. net, 

Second Chambers. By J. A. R. Manniorr. 8v0. net. 

English Political Institutions. By the same. Bd. 2. Cr. 

Federations and Unions within the Empire. By H.E.Eornrow. 870. 88. 

Responsible Government in the Dominions, Bya.B. Ker 
Byols. 8vo, £2 2s, net. 

Political Unions. By H. A. L. Fisuen. 8v0. 1s, net. 

Greater Rome and Greater Britain. By SirC.P,Lucas, 8v0. 38.6d.n. 


Cornewall-Lewis on the Government of Dependencies. 
Edited by Sir C.P. Lreas, K.C.B. vo. 12s, net. 

A View of the Art of Colonization. By E.G. Warermun. With 
an introduction by J. Couuer. Cr. vo. 3s. net. 

A History of Canada, 1763-1812. By SirC. P. Lucas, K.C.B. 
8vo. With eight maps. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘The Canadian War of 1812. Bythesame. Smaps. 8v0. 19s.6d. net. 


Lord Durham's Report on British North America, Edited 
by Sir C. P. Lreas, K.C.B. 8vo, Sols. £1 5s. net or, Vol. I (Introduction), 
78, 6d. net; Vol. II, 10s. 6d. net; Vol. III, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Union of S. Africa. By Hon. R. H. Bran (1909). 8vo. 68. 0. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By sir C. P. 
Lveas,K.C.B, Crown vo. Introduction. By H. E. Ecerrox. 1903, (Origin 
and growth of the Colonies.) 8 maps. 3s, 6d. 

Vol. I. The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies. With 13 maps. Second 
edition, revised by R. E. Srvnms, 1906. 5s. 
Vol. Il, ‘Phe West Indian Colonies. With twelve maps. Second edition, 
revised by C.AvcHLey.1.8.0. 1905, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. West Afr on, revised to 1913,byA. B. Kerra. ¥s. 6d, 
Vol IV. South Africa, New edition, 1913, Part I. History before the War. 
. Part Il, ent Histor in the press.) Part III. raphy. 
Revised by A. B. Kerru. ae 0 is J ey 
Vol. V. Canada, Part I. 65. 
(Geographical) 4s. 6d., Part EV, Ne 
Vol. VI. Australasia. "By J. D. Re 
Also Part I, Historical, 4s. 6d, _ Part 11, Geographical, $s. 6d. 

History of the Dominion of Canada, By W. P. Greswett, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Geography of Canada and Newfoundland. "By the same. 1891. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Geography of South Africa, By the same. With maps. 1892. Cr, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sierra ne f bibhograpby. By H. C. Luxacn, vo, 8s, 6d. net. 

‘The Study of Colonial History. A lecture by H. E, Eventox, 8vo, 18. n. 


Historical Atlas. Europe and her Colonies. 27 maps. 5s. net. 


History of the New World called America. By E. J. Parxz. 
Vol. I." ‘vo. 185. Bk. I. The Discovery. Bk, II, Part I. Aboriginal America, 
Vol. Ii. v0. 14s. Bk. 11, Part II, Aboriginal America (concluded’. 


‘Transatlantic Historical Solidarity. ByC.¥.Anams. 8vo. és.net. 














































1, by H. E, Eorarow. 4s.6d. Part III 
foundland, by J.D. Roorns, 45. 6d. 
190 22 maps. 7s. 6d. 
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India 


The Imperial Gazetteer of India. New edition, 1903. The 
entire work in 96 vols., cloth £5 net, morocco back £6 6s. net. The 4 vols. 
of *The Indian Empire’ separately, cloth 6s. net each, morocco back 
7s, 6d, net; Atlas, cloth 15s. net, morocco back 17s. 6d. net; the remaining 
21 vols., cloth £4 4s. net, morocco back £5 5s. net. 


Vol.'I. Descriptive. Vol. V-XXIV, ‘Alphabetical Gazett cer, 
Vol. Ii. Historical. Vol. XXV. Index. 
Vol. 111, Economic. Vol. XXVi. Atlas. 
Vol. IV. Administrative. Fach volume contains a map of India. 


Reprinis, Flore, By SirJoserm Hooxen. The Indian Army. 1s. net each. 


Rulers of India eaitea by sie w. W. Huwres. 
Crown Bro, %. 6d. net each. (Also = special Indian Edition.) 








Babar. S. Lawe-Poote. Amherst, Awve T, Riraue and 

Albuquerque. H.MonseSrerazys.| _ R. Evans. 

‘Akbar. Colonel Mattrsow. Bentinck. D.C. Bousors. 

Aurangzib, 8. Larr-Poorx. Auckland. Captain L. J, Taorren, 

Dupleix. Colonel Mattesow. Hardinge. Viscount Hanpixce. 

Clive. Colonel Mattrsow, Ranjit Singh. Sir L. Gairri. 

Hastings, Captain L. J. Txorren. | Dalhousie. Sir W. W. Huxren. 

Sindhia, H.G. Krenz. ‘Thomason, Sir R. Teste. 

Cornwallis. W. S. Szron-Kann. Colvin, Sir A. Coury. 

Haidar Ali and Tipt Sultén, | Henry Lawrence. Lt.Gen. J. J. 
L. B. Bowne. MLrop Tene, 

Wellesley. W. H. Hurrox. Clyde and Strathnairn, Major 


‘The Marquess of Hastings. Major | _ Gen. Sir O. T. Bunxr. 
Ross-or-BLapEnssuno. Sir H. S. Curwmonas, 
Elphinstone. J. S. Corror. » Sir C. Arrcntsoy. 
Munro, J. Bransnaw. Mayo. Sir W. W. Hexzen. 
Asoka, By V. A. Swrm. Second edition, 1909. 3s. 6d. net. 
Sketches of Rulers of India. Abridged from the Rwers of India 


by G. D. Onvns, Vol. 1, The Muting and After : Vol Il, The Company's 
overnors ; Vol. III, The Governors-General ; Vol. IV, The Princes of India. 
Crown 8v net each. Also in two vols., 7s. Gd. net ; or each 4s. net. 


Macenlay’é Clive and Warren Hastings, with introductions and 
notes by V. A. Suri, 2. each. 
A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. By sir W. W. Huxren. 
Revised up to 1908 by W.H. Hurrox, Eighty-ninth thousand. 9s. 6d. 
The Oxford Student’s History of India. By Vv. A. Sur. 
Crown 8vo. Fourth Edition. With 7 maps and 11 other illustrations. 2s. 6d. 
The Oxford India Reader. Authorized selections from the Imperial 
Gazetiser of India, . By Ww. Bru. Cr. 8vo, illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
A Primer of Hinduism, ByJ.N. Faxaviar. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
The Crown of Hinduism. By the same. Demy 8+. 7s. 6d. net. 
Dubois’ Hindu Manners. ‘Translated and edited by H. K, Brav- 
cnamr, Thirdedition, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. On India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
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India (continued) 
‘The Government of India. By Sir C.P.Inarat. Second edition, 197, 


with supplements (1910) on the Indian Councils Act of 1909 (separately, 18. 
net) and on the Coronation Durbar (separately, 2s. 6d. net). 14s. net. 


The Early History of India from 600 mc. to the Muhammadan Con- 


quests including the invasion of Alexander the Great. By V. A. Surra. Sto. 

ith maps, plans, and other illustrations, Second edition. 4s. net. 

The Ancient Roman Empire and the British Empire 
in India. By Viscount Bayer. 8¥0. 6s. net. 

‘The English Factories in India: By W.Forres, Med. 8vo, (Published 
under the patronage of H.M. Secretary of State for India in Council.) 7 Vols... 
1618-21, | 1624-9, 1030-33, 1634-36, 1637-41, 1642-45. 12s, 6d. met each. 

(The six previous volumes (Vol, Ii out of print) of Letters to the Bast India 
Company from its Servants in the East (1602-1617). 158, each volume.) 

Court ‘Minutes of the East India Company. By B, B, Samasuny, Intro- 

duction by W. Foster. Med. 8vo. 125, 6d. net each, 4 Vols., 1635-39, 

1610-43, 1644-49, 1650-54 


Wellesley’s and Wellington's Despatches, Treaticsyantotier 
Papers relating to India, Selections edited by $.J.Owem, 2vols. 870, £1 46,¢a. 
Hastings and the Rohilla War. By SirJ,Sraicuer, Gro. 10s. 6d. 
‘The Teaching of Indian History. ByW.H.Horrox. avo. 1s.net. 


GEOGRAPHY 


Historical Atlas of Modern Europe. (See p. 50.) 

Economic Atlas. By J. G. Banrnotomew, Introduction by L. W. Lroe. 
Ed. 2, 4to, with over 180 coloured maps. 3s. 6d. net. School edition, 2s. 6d. n. 

School Atlas, Physical and Political. By J. G. Banrnowomew. 4to, 
with 32 coloured plates and 42 diagrams, 1s. net ; cloth boards, Is. Sd. net. 

Atlas Notes. By J.C. Cucre, Ba. 2. 1s, 

The Dawn of Modem Geography. By C. R. Brazier. In three 


volumes. 638. net. Wol. 1 (to a.. $00). Not sold separately. Vol. IT 
(a.p, 900-1260), 158. net. Vol. Til. 20s. net. 


Regions of the World, Ea. H.J.Macxiwprr. Med.8vo. 78.64.n. pervol. 
Britain and the British Seas. Ed. 2. By H. J. Macxnepe, Central 
Europe. By Joux Panrscu. Nearer East. By D.G,Hooastu. North 
America. By I. Ri India, By Sir Tuo. Houvics. The Far 
Fast. By Ancumat Lirvix, 10s, 6d. n, 


Frontiers: Romanes Lecture (1907) by EarlCunzon or Kxounsro, 8v0, 23.0. 

The Face of the Earth. By Eovaan Suns. (See p. 92.) 

Peaks and Pleasant Pastures. By Sir Ctavp Scnusrex. 870, with 
‘Smaps. 7s, Gd. net. | 

Relations of Geography and History. By H. B. Gronor. With 
two maps. Crown 8vo. Fourth edition. 48. 

Geography for Schools, By A. Hvouzs, Crown 6vo. 9. 6d. 

The Marlborough Country. By H. C. Brmwrvatt and C.C. Caren. 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 














Oxford Geographies, ea. 4.1. HERBERTSON. cr. 8vo. 


The Preliminary Geogr phy. Ba. 8,72 maps, 1s.6d. 

The Junior Geography. Ba. 4, revised, 166 maps and diagrams, 2, 
With Principles of Sonny, Ss, With Questions Oy F. M. Kirk), and 
Statistical Appendix (by KE. G, R. Taylor), 2s. 6d. With both, Ss. 6d. 
Quests. and Stat. App. separately, i. 

The Senior Geography. Ea. 8, 117 mapa and diagrams, 9s. 6d. With 
Physiographical Introduction, 3s. 6d.” With Questions (by F, M. Kans), and 
Statistical Appendix (by BE. G. R. Taytor), 33, ‘ith bot Quest ind 
‘Stat. App. separately, is, 

Physiographical Introduction to Geography. 4.9. 10. 6d. 

The Clarendon Geography. ByF.D. Heascerwox, 2vols, Vol.I: 3s. 
Separately: Part I, Principles ; II, British Isles ; THI, Europe, 1s. 4d. each. 
‘Vol. 11: $5. Part IV, Asia; V, Africa, and Austral ‘America, 15, 4d. ea, 

The Elementary Geographies. By F. D. Hramertsow, 1, Ed. 2: 
Physiography. Is, {1: Inand About our Islands. 18, td. III: Europe. 1s.4d. 
IV: Asia. is. 6d. V: North America. is. 6d. VI: The Three Southern 
Continents. 1s, 9d. WII: The British Isles. 1s. 9d. 

AQ Geography of Ireland. By 0.J.R.Howarm. 93.64. 

The Upper Thames Country. By N. E. Macuwxx, 18. 8d, 

Elementary Geography of Scotland. By M. Newsom. 1s. 8d. 

Australia inits physiographicandeconomic aspects. ByT.G.Tavion. 38.64. 

The British Empire. By R. L. Taomrsow. 2s. 6d. 

The World and its Discovery. By H.B. Wermenni, 3s. 6d. 

Practical Geography. By J.P, Unsrean. 25. 6d. 2 Parts, Is. 6d.cach, 

Commercial Geography. By 0. J.R. Howanra. 98, 64. 

An Introduction to Plant Geography. By M. E.Haxpr. 3s. 6d. 

Animal Geography. By M.1. Newsror. 48, 64, 


Oxford Wall Maps ea. by A. J. Heasearsox. 


Drawn by B. V. Danpisnine. Prospectus on application. 


British Isles: Physical Features ; do. with physical names; do. with 
routes; Geology; Rainfall. Five maps, 60 x40, scale 1 : 1,000,000, 

Continents (Europe, Asia, Africa, N. America, 8. America, Australasia) : 
Physical Features ; do. with physical names ; do. with political names ; Rain- 
fall; Vegetation. ‘Thirty maps, 60 x 40 \ except Asia, 60x 60), scale ; Europe 
and Australasia, 1 :5,000,000, others 1 7,500,000. 

World : Physical Features; Structure ; Thermal Regions ; Pressure and 
Winds; Rainfall; Vegetation; Natural Regions; Political. Eight maps, 
40 x 60, seale 1 :33,300,000. 
Price (net) per map, except Asi 

8s. 6d.; on cloth and rollers (va: 




















: Unmounted 
ished or unvan 





+ mounted on cloth to fold 
hed) 10s. 6d. Asia, 108. 6d., 
12s, 6d, 19s. In Sets (prices net): British Isles, Europe, Africa, N. America, 
S. America, Australasia, each in five maps, 325. 6d., 40s., 50s. Asia, 50s., 605., 

6d. World, the eight maps, 55s., 655., 80s. Physical Features of the eight 
maps, with or without names, or with political names (the British Isles with 
routes), 57s. 6d., 70s., 85s. Rainfall, the eight mups, 57s. 6¢., 70s., 853. Vegeta 
tion, the seven maps, 503., 60s., 75s. 


The Oxford Charts and Outline Maps. Prices: 14. net each: 
9d. net for 1 of one kind, 1s. 44. net for 25 of one kind, 
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Oxford Survey of the British Empire 


Edited by A. J. Hennentox and O. J.R.Howaara. In six volumes. Sold 
Separately, Ready shortly. 


Anthropology 


‘Transactions of the Third (1908) International Congress 
for the History of Religions. Royal 8vo. @vola. ie. net. 
Anthropological Essays presented to Sir Rowaap Buawerr Trios in 

honour of his seventy-fifth birthday. Imperial 8vo, 91s. net. 
The Evolution of Culture, and other Essays, by the late 


Lieut.Gen. A. Lane-Fox Prrr-Rivens: edited by J. L. Mrars, with an 
Introduction by H. Batrous, _8vo, with 91 plates, 7s. 6d. net. 


Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
the Hon. J. Avencromny. With 110 plates, of which 98 are collotypes. 
2 volumes, Royal 4to. £8 3s. net. i 

The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily. By 
T. E. Peer, 8vo, illustrated. 16s. net. | 

Anthropolo, and the Classics. Six lectures by A. Evans, 
A. Lana, G. G, A. Munnay, F. B. Jevows, J. L. Mrazs, W. W. Fowrrs, 
Edited by R. R.Manerr. Svo. Illustrated. 63. net. g 

The Ancient Races of the Thebaid : an anthropometrical study. 


By Aarnvn Tomson and D. Raxpatt-Maclvex. Imperial 4to, with 6 collo- 
types, 6 lithographic charts, and many other illustrations. 425, net. 
ae y 


The Earliest Inhabitants of Abydos. A craniological study by 
D, Raxpat-Maclver, Portfolio, 10s. 6d. net. 
Folk-Memory. By Warren Jommox. vo. Illustrated. 1. 6d. net. 
Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx. By J.Ruts. 2 vols, 8vo. £1 1, 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. ByJ. Raf. 8vo. 1% 64. 
Iceland and the Faroes. By N. Amnate With an appendix 
on the Celtic Pony, by F. H. A. Mansuatt. Crown 8ro. 4a, 6d. net. 
Dubois’ Hindu Manners. Translated and edited by H. K. Beav- 
cuamr, Third edition, Crown vo, 6s, net. On India paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Melanesians, studies in their Anthropology and Folk-Lore. By 
R, H.Copainero. Bvo. 16s. net, 
‘The Melanesian Languages. ByR.H.Covrmorox. 8vo. 186.net. 
The Masai, their Language and Folk-lore. By A.C. Houm 
With introduction by Sir Canes Euiot, 810. Illustrated. 14s. net. 
The Nandi, their Language and Folk-lore. By A.C. Hou. 
‘With introduction by Sir Cuantes Etzor. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 
The Suk, their Language and Folk-lore. By M.W. H. Besa. 
With introduction by Sir Cuanies Euior, vo, Illustrated. 19s, 6d. net. 
Hausa Folk-Lore Customs, Proverbs, etc. With notes 
collected by R. S. Rattray. @yols, Royal 8vo. £1 10s, net. 
Bushman Paintings. Copied by M. H. Toxavr, and printed in colour, 
With « preface by H. Batrovn, Ine box, £3 Ss. net. 
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Jurisprudence 


Bentham on Government. Edited by F.C. Mowtaove. 80. 7s. 6d. 
Introduction to a nl: of Morals and Legislation, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 
reas. ou Lepbtetion: ‘Tennalated and eed ‘with, atvodectton a 
notes by C. M. an Cr, 8vo, Vol. I. Principles of Legislation, 
48, Vol. Id, Principles of the Penal Code, 45. 6d. Or for the 2 vols, 
Studies in History ‘and Jurisprudence. By the Right Hon, 
‘Tastes Bayer. 1901 olumes, 8vo. £1 58. net. 
The Elements of Junsprudence, By T. E. Howawp, Eleventb 
edition, 1910, Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Elements of Law, considered with reference to General Jurisprudence. 
By Sir W. Mansoy, K.C.LE, Sixth edition revised, 1905. 8vo, 128, 6d. 


Roman Law 


Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with introductions, commentary, and translation, by J. B. Moruz Two 
volumes, 8vo, "Vol. I (fifth edition, 1912), 14a, net ; Vol. II, ‘Translation 
(fifth edition, 1913), 5s. net. 

‘The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Institutes 
of Gaius, By T. E. Hottanp. Second edition. Extra feap 8vo. 5s. 

Select Titles from the Digest. byt. & HousxpandC. L, Suapwett, 
Bvo, 148, Also, sold io parts, Ta in peper covers: PartI. Introductory Titles. 
ds. 0. Part Ul, Family Law. 1s.” Part Ill, Property Tam. 0.60. ar 
IV. Law of Obligations. No. 1. 3s. 6d. Ne 2, 48. 6d. 

Gai Institutionum Turis Civilis Commentarii Quattuor : 
with a translation and commentary by the late E. Posre. Fourth editiot 
Revised and enlarged by E, A. Wurrrvcx, with an historical introduction 
by A. H.J.Gneevtpor. 8v0, 16s. net. 

Institutes of Roman Law, by R. Soum. Translated by J. C. 
Lepus: introductory essay by E, Guursea, Ed. 3, 1907, vo, 16s, net. 

Infamia ; its place in Roman Public and Private Law. By A. H. J. 
Gnrmepor. vo. 10s, 6. : 

Legal Procedure in Cicero's Time. By A. H.J.Gnemnmer. 8vo. 
£2 2s. net. 

Roman Laws and Charters. Translated, with Introduction and 
notes, by E. G. Hanpy. 8vo, Being Siz Roman Lawe (1911) and Three 
Spanish Charters and uther Documents bound together, 10s. 6d. net ; also 

rately, Three Spanish Charters, paper covers, 58, net. 

Problems of the Roman Criminal Law. By J. L. Srmscuax 
Davmiox. 2 vols. Med. 8vo, 18s. net. 

Contract of Sale in the Civil Law. By J.B. Morix, 810, 100.64, 


Trichotomy in Roman Law. By H.Govny. 8vo. 4s net. 




















The Principles of German Civil Law. By Exwssr J, Scaveres, 
1907, Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 
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English Law 


Law and Custom of the Constitution. By sir W. R. Amsox. 
In two volumes. Svo. ‘Vol. I, Parliament. Fourth edition. 1909, Reissue 


revised, 1911, 195. 6d. net, Vol. Il. TheCrown, Thirdedition. Part I, 1907. 
10s. 6d.net, Part Il, 1908. #s. 6d, net. 


Principles of the English Law of Contract, ana of Agency in 


its relation to Contract. By Sir W. R. Axsox. Thirteenth edition, 1912, by 
ML. Gwrer. 8vo, 10s, net. 


Legislative Methods and Forms, By SirC. P, Iusrar, K.C.S.1. 

|. Bvo, 168, 

Modern Land Law. By 8. Juve. 8vo. 18s. 

Essay on Possession in the Common Law. By Sir F. 
Pottock and Sir R.S., Wricut, 8vo, 8s, 6d. 

Outline of the Law of Property. By T. Ratton. 810. 1. 64. 

Cases illustrating the Principles of the Law of Torts. 
By F. R. ¥. Ravcurre and J.C, Muxs, 8vo, 1904, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Law of Copyright (1911). ByG.S. Roserttox. 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


Law in Daily Life. By Rup, vow Jnuznmo, Translated with Notes 
and Additions by H. Govpy. Crown 8vo. 8s, 6d, net, 
The Management of Private Affairs. By Joszru Kivo, F. T. R. 


Browam, M. L, Gwyea, Eowix Canxax, J. 8, C. Buinor, A. M. Latrex. 
Crown 8vo. 24. 6d. net. 


The Law of Associations Corporate and Unincorporate. By H. A. 
Sourn, 8vo, 6s, net. 





Constitutional Documents 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional History, 
from the earliest times to Edward. Arranged and edited by W. Srunps. 
Ninth edition, 1913, revised throughout by H. W. C. Davis. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. ‘The eighth edition can still be obtained, price 8s. 6d. 

Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents, 
illustrative of the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Edited by G. W. 
Puonueno, Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, selected and 
edited by S. R. Garpixer. Third edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


Calendar of Charters and Rolls, containing those preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, Svo. £1 11s, Gd. net. 


Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic Documents. 


By J.Eanue_Crown 8vo. 16s. ee 

Fortescue’s Difference between an Absolute and a Limited 
Monarchy. Text revised and edited, with introduction, etc, by C. 
Proms. vo, leather back, 12s, 6d. net. 

Villainage in England. By P, Vurooraporr. 8vo, 168, net. 


Welsh Mediaeval Law: the Laws of Howel the Good. Text, 
translation, etc, by A. W. Wapr Evans. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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International Law 
Hall’s International Law. ka. 6. By J.B. Artay. 1909. 8vo. 2is.n. 
Foreign Powers and Jurisdiction of the British Crown, 8yo. 108. td. 
The European Concert in the Eastern Question, « collectic 
of treaties and other publicacts, Ed. by T. E. Hoitanp, 1885, 8va, 125. 6:1, 
Studies in International Law. ByT.& Hotwamn, 1898, 870. 108. 6d, 
The Laws of War on Land. By T.£. Hottamp, 1908, 87. 6s. pet, 
Gentilis Alberici de Ture Belli Libri Tres eaat 7. 
Howanp. 1877. Small quarto, balf-morocco. £118, 
‘The Law of Nations, By Sir T. Twiss, Part I. 8vo. 15s, 
International Arbitration amongst the Greeks. By MN. 
Top. Svo. &s. 6d. net. 
Pacific Blockade. By A. E, Hooan, 1908. 8vo, 68. net. 
The Progress of International Law and Arbitration. By 
Sir H. Ente Ricuanns. 8vo. 1s. net. 
Sovereignty over the Air. By SirH, EueRicuanps, 8vo. 1s. 6d.n. 
‘The Panama Canal Controversy. By thesame. 8vo, 2s, net. 


Colonial and Indian Law (see also p. 56) 


British Rule and Jurisdiction beyond the Seas. By the late 
Sir H. Jexxvxs, K.C.B., witha preface by SirC. P. Iuuent. 1902. 8vo. 15s. n, 

Cornewall-Lewis’s Essay on the Government of Depen- 
dencies, Edited by Sir C. P. Lucas, KCB. Svo. 128, net. 

An Introduction to Hindu and Mahommedan Law for 
the use of students, 1906, By SirW. Manxny, K.C.LE. 6s. net. 

Land-. Revenue and | Tenure in British India. By B. H. 


Baex-Powsn1, th map. Second edition, revised by Sir Thos. W. 
Hounmwus OST, cr) With an Appendix Dec.,1912). Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
Land-Systems of British India, being = manual of the Land- 
‘Tenures, and of the systems of Land-Revenue administration. By the same. 
Three volumes, vo, with map. £335, 
Anglo-Indian Codes, by Wary Sroxes. 8v0. 
‘OL I. Substantive Law. £1108. Vol. II. Adjective Law. £1 15s. 
Ist supplement, 2s. 6d. 2nd supplement, to 1891, 4s. 6d. In one vol., 63. 6d. 
The Indian Evidence Act, with notes by Sir W. Mancsy, K.C.LE. 
Bvo. 38, 6d. net (published by Mr. Frowde).. 


Corps de Droit Ottoman ; un Recueil des Codes, Lois, Réglements, 
Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants du Droit Intérieur, et d’Ktudes s: 
Te Droit Coutumier de "Empire Ottoman. ParGronce Youxs. 1905. Seven 
vols, 8vo. Cloth, £4 14s, 6d. net; paper covers, £4 4s. net. Parts I (Vols 
u pa and II (Vols. IV-VII) can be obtained sey ately § price per part, 

» £2 178, 6d. net, in paper covers, £2 12s. 
The Imperial Ottoman Penal Code. ‘a reali from the 


‘Turkish ‘Text. By J. A. S, Bucestur and H. A. S. Unipstax. 8¥o. paper 
1» 103, Gd, net ; cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Published by Mr. Milford.) 
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Political Science and Economy 
For Bryce's Studiss and other books on general jurisprudence and political 
science, see p. 61. 

The Greek Commonwealth, By A. E. Znomex. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Industrial Organization in the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
By G. Uxwm, byo, ‘s. 6d. net. 

Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races of 
Mankind, the Romanes Lecture for 1908. By J. Burce, 870, $8. net. 

The French Revolution of 1848 ia its Economic Aspect. 
Louis Blanc’s Organisation du Travail. Vol, 1. Emile Thomas's 
des Atiliers Nationaux. With Introduction, critical and historical, by 
J. ALK Manmworr, Cr. vo. 5s, net each, 

Cornewall-Lewis’s Remarks on the Use and Abuse of some Political 
Terms. Introd. by T. Ration. Crown 8vo, paper, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, $6. 6d. 

Adam Smith's Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms. 
Edited with introduction and notes by E. Caxxam. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus (1810-1883). dite by J. Bowan, 

\d others (1811-1823), Editedby J. Boxan 








6a. 

nk of England. By J. £. Tuoxoup 

Rocens 8vo. ¥s, 6d, 

Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Translated from the sixth 
German edition. Third edition. 1901. Crown 8vo. 6. 6d. net. 

Second Chambers, By J. A. R. Manaiorr. 8vo. 58. net. 

English Political Institutions. By J.A.R.Maamorr. Cr, 8v0. 40.54. 

Political Unions. By H. A.L. Fimre. 870. 1s.net 

Biological Analogies in History : the Romanes Lecture for 1910. 
By Tutovone Rooseveir. vo, 9%. nef, 

A ‘Geometrical Political Economy. By H. Cowrwonane, C.B. 
Crown 3vo. 28, 6d. net. 

The Elements of Railway Economics. By W. M. Acworrs, 
Crown 3vo, Third impression. 9s, net. 

Elementary Political Economy. By B. Curnax, Third edition. 
‘Extra feap 6vo, 1s. net. 

Elementary Politics. By sir. Ravziz. Sixth edition revised. Extra 
fap 8v9, stiff covers, Is. net. 

The Study of Economic History. By. L, Pace 1s, net. 


History of Agriculture 


History of. Agriculture and Prices in England, a.n. 1959-1793. By 

J. E, Tronowy Roceas. Gvo. Vols, I and II (1259-1400), 84a, net. Tl and 
TV (1401-1582), 326, net. V and VI(1583-1702), 928. net. VIL. In two Parts 
(1702-1793). 32s, net. 


History of English Agriculture, ByW.H.R.Cumrum. Crevo.0s.0d.n. 
Lloyd’s Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1888-1890. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 
The Disappearance of the Small Landowner. By A. H. 


Jouxsox. ‘Crown Svo. 5s. net, 
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